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PREFACE 


TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


These  volumes  contain  the  History  of  England 
from  the  first  invasion  by  the  Romans  to  the  ac- 
cession of  the  house  of  Stjiart 

To  the  reader  it  can  matter  little  what  were  the 
motives,  which  induced  me  to  undertake  this  work : 
yet  I  may  be  allowed  to  say,  t})at.I.  wa^  neither 
ignorant  of  the  difficulty  of  the  attempt^iior.  iosyeifh  : ; 
sible  to  the  merits  and  fame  of  those:  n^ho 'have 
preceded  me  in  the  same  career. :  J^isilongsj^jcfi 
cariosity  first  led  me  to  consult  thex>rijgiBal  wriiet^: 
and  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  these  authori- 
ties convinced  me,  that  if  much  had  already  been 
accomplished,  yet  much  remained  to  be  done ;  that 
in  the  best  of  our  histories  there  were  errors  to  be 
corrected,  and  omissions  to  be  supplied ;  and  that 
on  several  important  subjects  new  information  * 
might  be  brought  fwward,  to  elucidate  what  was 
obsoure,  and  to  rectify  what  had  been  misrepre- 
sented. To  these  objects  I  originally  limited  m}' 
plan :  but  to  search  out  and  remedy  the  defects  of 
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others,  was  soon  felt  an  irksome,  as  well  as  ungra- 
cious office :  I  abandoned  the  design,  and  ventured 
on  a  more  arduous  and  laborious  task,  the  composi- 
tion of  the  present  vdlumes. 
To  render  them  more  deserving  of  the  public  ap- 

_  V 

probation,  I  did  not  hesitate  at  the  commencement 
of  my  labours,  to  impose  on  myself  a  severe  obli- 
gation, from  which  I  am  not  conscious  of  having  on 
any  occasion  materially  swerved:  to  take  nothing 
upon  trust ;  to  confine  my  researches,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  original  documents,  and  the  more  an- 
cient writers ;  and  only  to  consult  the  modem  his- 
torians, when  I  had  satisfied  my  own  judgment, 
and.cofnpo^ed'ifu^  own  narrative.  My  object  was 
/ :  £6  preserve  •"pljfs'elf  from  copying  the  mistakes  of 
others,  ^:){:0e'|^  my  mind  unbiassed  by  their  opi- 

nicTiK  al}d*btiB^clices,  and  to  present  to  the  reader 

*«  •*••••    ^  ^*^  •  •  •  • 
froift  *stutKentic  sources  a  full  and  correct  relation  of 

events.  These  restrictions  would  indeed  add  to 
the  toil  of  the  writer ;  but  they  promised  to  stamp 
.  the  features  of  accuracy  and  novelty  on  his  work. 
How  far  I  have  succeeded,  must  be  for  the  public 
to  determine:  but  this,  I  trust,  will  be  admitted, 
that  whatever  may  be  in  other  respects  the  defects 
of  this  History,  it  may  fairly  claim  the  merit  of  re- 
search and  originality. 

Th^  labour  was  at  first  comparatively  trifling. 
For  the  description  of  ancient  Britain  the  writer 
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must  be  content  with  the  scanty  information,  which 
he  may  glean  from  the  notices,  scattered  here  and 
there  in  the  works  of  classic  antiquity.  In  the  next 
stage  of  his  progress  he  is  introduced  to  a  race  of 
satiye  historians,  who,  having  received  with  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity  the  rudiments  of  Ikenture, 
hastened  to  commit  to  writing  the  transactions  of 
the  age,  or  were  satisfied  to  copy  the  records  left 
to  them  by  their  predecessors.  Their  manner  is 
jejune,  their  language  homely,  their  selection  inju- 
dicious :  yet  from  them,  with  the  sud  ot  the  Saxon 
laws  and  the  Saxon  councils,  published  by  Spelman 
aikl  Wilkins,  it*is  possible  to  form  an  interesting, 
if  not  satisfactory,  account  of  England  previously 
to  the  Norman  conquest  After  that  period  the 
materials  thicken  upon  the  historian :  in  each  suc- 
ceeding reign  they  increase  in  number  and  import- 
ance ;  and,  in  proportion  as  he  approaches  to  more 
modem  times,  they  present  a  voluminous  and  for- 
midable  array  pf  annalists  and  historians,  of  rolls 
and  journals  of  parliament,  and  of  collections  of 
state  papers,  of  dispatches  of  ambassadors,  and  of 
private  letters  of  ministers  ajid  courtiers.  All  tkese 
it  is  his  duty  to  peruse  and  to  compare ;  that  he 
may  ascertain  the  dates,  may  decide  between  the 
conflicting  testimony  of  witnesses,  may  unravel  tlie 
intrigues  of  statesmen,  and  may  clear  the  truth  from 


t 
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the  rubbish,  which  has  been  thrown  over  it  by  ig- 
norance, or  prejudice,  or  passion. 

Among  these  sources  of  historical  information, 
there  i^  one  which  deserves  his  peculiar  attention ; 
the  confidential  correspondence  of  persons  in  high 
and  official  situations.  This  offers  to  him  the  most 
valuable  assistance.  It  removes  the  veil  which 
policy  has  drawn  before  the  counsels  of  princes, 
reveals  the  secret  springs  which  set  in  motion  the 
machinery  of  governmetfit,  and  exhibits  kings  and 
ministers  in  their  true  characters,  not  as  they  af- 
fected to  appear  to  the  public  eye,  but  as  they 
really  were  in  the  privacy  of  their  dwn  houses,  and 
in  the  circle  of  their  familiar  acquaintances.  With- 
out such  documents  history  is  an  inert  and  spirit* 
less  mass;  from  these  it  may  derive  both  life  and 
vigour. 

In  addition  he  must  not  fail  to  seek  for  informa- 
tion in  the  works  of  the  continental  historians.  In 
matters  of  extraneous  policy,  in  the  contest  and  ne- 
gociations  between  the  sovereigns  of  this  and  of 
other  countries,  he  will  often  be  misled,  if  he  trust 
sol^  to  the  fidelity  of  his  English  guides.  It  is 
his  duty  to  contrast  foreign  with  native  authorities, 
to  hold  the  balance  between  them  witk  aa  equal 
hand,  and,  forgetting  that  he  is  an  Englishman,  to 
judge  impartially  as  a  citizen  of  the  world.  Even 
with  respect  to  domestic  history,  the  most  authen- 
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tic  and  interesting  information  may  often  be  drawn 
from  the  reports,  made  by  foreign  ambassadors  in 
England  to  their  respective  sovereigns.  In  the 
course  of  the  following  pages,  the  reader  will  see 
how  much  I  am  indebted,  during  the  reign  of  Mary, 
,  to  the  dispatches  of  the  imperial  ambassador  pre- 
served in  the  library  at  Besan$on  in  France ;  how 
much,  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  to  extracts 
from  the  papers  deposited  by  Philip  11.  at  Siman- 
cas  in  Spain. 

Among  later  writers  Dr.  Henry  ventured  to 
deviate  from  the  beaten  track,  and  composed  a  his*, 
tory  of  England  on  a  plan  entirely  new.  He  broke 
the  time  into  small  portions,  and  divided  the  subject 
info  different  heads,  allotting  to  each  portion  a  sepa- 
rate book,  and  to  each  head  a  separate  chapter. 
This  arrangement  has  met  with  many  admirers; 
and  must  be  acknowledged  to  possess  the  advan- 
tages of  classification  and  perspicuity.  But  to  me 
it  appears  liable  to  strong  objections.  It  interrupts 
the  continuity  of  the  narration ;  it  insulates  facts 
which,  to  be  properly  understood,  should  be  viewed 
in  conjunction  with  others ;  it  separates  effects  from 
their  causes,  which  are  often  to  be  found  in  different 
chapters;  and  it  deprives  history  of  its  native  and 
most  pleasing  charm,  by  giving  to  it  the  semblance 
of  a  study  rather  than  an  amusement.  For  these 
reasons  I  did  not  hesitate  to  prefer  the  method  con- 
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secrated  by  the  practice  of  the  great  writers  of  an- 
tiquity, and  by  the  adoption  of  the  ntajority  of  their 
successors.  It  is  easy  for  a  skilful  hand  to  inter? 
weave  in  a  continued  narrative  every  notice,  that 
may  be  necessar}'  to  delineate  the  manners  and 
habits  of  thinking,  the  arts,  the  literature,  and  the . 
legislative  principles  of  the  age. 

The  reader  of  these  pages  will  soon  discover, 
that  I  advance  but  few  pretensions  to  that  which 
has  been  called  the  philosophy  of  history ,  and  which 
on  a  former  occasion  I  have  had  the  temerity  to  de- 
nominate the  philosophy  of  romance.^  It  is  the 
privilege  of  the  novelist,  as  I  then  remarked,  to  be 
always  acquainted  with  the  secret  motives  of  those, 
whose  conduct  and  characters  he  delineates:  but 
the  writer  of  historv  can  know  no  more  than  his 
authorities  have  disclosed,  or  the  facts  themselves 
necessarily  suggest.  If  he  indulge  his  imagination, 
if  he  pretend  to  detect  the  hidden  springs  of  every 
action,  the  real  origin  of  every  event,  he  may  em- 
bellish his  narrative,  but  he  will  impose  upon  his 
readers,  and  probably  upon  himself.  Much  re- 
search and  experience  may  perhaps  have  entitled 
me  tp  form  an  opinion :  and  I  have  little  hesitation 
in  saying,  that  few  writers  have  done  more  to  per- 
vert the  truth  of  history,  than  philosophical  histo- 


*  In  the  advertisement  prefixed  to  the  fourth  volume  of  the  first  edition. 
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ijans.  They  may  display  great  acuteness  of  inves- 
tigation, a  profound  knowledge  of  the  human  lieart; 
but  little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  fidelity  of 
their  statements.  In  their  eagerness  to  estaUish 
some  favourite  theory,  they  are  apt  to  overlook 
every  troublesome  or  adverse  authority,  to  distort 
facts  in  order  to  form  a  foundation  for  their  system, 
and  to  borrow  from  their  own  fancy  whatever  may 
be  wanting  for  its  support  and  embellishment  Of 
the  ease  with  which  history  may  thus  be  made  to 
bend  to  any  hypothesis,  a  strong  illustration  is  fur- 
nished by  the  controversy  respecting  the  unfortu- 
nate Mary  Stuart.  The  leading  facts  of  her  story 
admit  of  no  dispute ;  but  her  enemies  have  attri- 
buted to  the  Scottish  queen  one  set  of  motives,  her 
advocates  another :  from  either,  the  explanation  of 
her  subsequent  conduct  natundly  follows;  and  in 
one  case  she  stands  before  us  convicted  of  adultery 
and  murder,  in  the  other  she  appears  an  innocent 
and  much  injured  woman. 

When  I  consider  the  extent  of  this  work,  that  the 
narrative  runs  through  eight  volumes,  and  com- 
prizes the  transactions  of  more  than  sixteen  cen- 
turies, it  would  be  idle  to  flatter  myself  with  the 
hope  that  it  is  exempt  from  occasional  error.  Those 
only,  who  are  accustomed  to  historical  composi- 
tion, can  be  fully  aware  how  difficult  it  is,  in  works 

of  multifarious  research,  to  guard  at  all  times  against 
Vol.  I.  B 
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mistakes.  In  defiance  of  the  most  vigilant  eye,  a 
wrong  name,  a  false  date,  will  often  slip  unobserved 
from  the  pen :  sometimes  a  valuable  authority,  or 
an  important  circumstance,  will  be  overlooked  or 
forgotten ;  and  the  writer,  as  he  is  always  exposed 
to  the  danger,  will  occasionally  suffer  himself  to  be 
misled  by  the  secret  prejudices,  or  the  unfair  state- 
ments of  the  authors,  whom  it  is  his  duty  to  consult 
These  errors,  however,  let  them  be  what  they  may, 
will,  I  trust,  be  found  on  examination  comparatively 
few  and  unimportant  They  certainly  have  not 
sprung  from  negligence  or  design.  On  the  one 
hand  I  have  spared  no  labour,  shrunk  from  no  in- 
vestigation: on  the  other  I  am  not  conscious  to 
myself  of  any  feeling  which  should  induce  me  to 
pervert  the  truth.  It  has  been  my  constant  en- 
deavour to  separate  myself  as  much  as  possible 
from  every  party ;  to  stand  as  it  were  aloof,  the  un- 
concerned spectator  of  the  passing  events ;  and  to 
record  them  fairly  in  these  pages,  as  they  came  in 
review  before  my  eyes.  That  they  should  always 
appear  to  others,  in  the  same  light,  in  which  they 
appeared  to  me,  I  cannot  expect :  but  before  the 
reader  accuse  me  of  prejudice,  let  him  be  assured 
that  he  is  free  from  prejudice  himself. 

Before  I  conclude,  I  ought  perhaps  to  apprize 
the  reader,  that  where,  not  to  load  the  page  with  a 
multitude  of  notes,  1  have  classed  several  references 
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in  the  same  line,  it  is  not  pretended  that  each  of 
them  separat^y  will  fully  authorize  the  statement 
to^  which  it  belongs.  Some  have  perhaps  furnished 
only  particular  circumstances ;  some  may  partially 
contradict  the  others :  the  text  is  the  result  from 
the  comparison  of  them  all ;  •  and  should  not  be 
chargeci  with  inaccuracy,  tiU  all  have  been  collated 
in  their  diflferent  bearings,  and  the  value  of  each  has 
been  carefully  ascertained. 

The  succeeding  volumes,  which  will  conduct  me 
to  the  revolution  in  1688,  will  contain  the  eventful 
history  of  the  Stuarts,  and  with  that  history  a  review 
of  the  state  of  literature  and  the  arts,  not  only  under 
those  princes,  but  also  under  their  predecessors  of 
the  house  of  Tudor. 


Hornby^ 
J^rl4, 1823. 
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The  ninth  and  tenth  yolumes  will  be  found  to 
comprise  the  reigns  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I.,  to 
the  constitutional  reader  a  most  interesting  portion 
of  our  history,  as  it  presents  to  his  view  that  sjac- 
cession  of  events  which  led  to  the  civil  war,  and 
subsequently  to  the  downfall  of  the  monarchy.  In 
composing  them  the  writer  has  scrupulously  ad- 
hered to  his  former  plan,  joining  the  same  distrust 
of  modem,  with  the  same  attention  to  original,  au- 
thorities. It  has  also  been  his  endeavour  to  hold 
With  a  steady  hand^tfee  balance  between  the  con- 
tending parties,  and  to  delineate  with  equal  fidelity 
the  virtues  and  the  vices  of  the  principal  actors, 
whether  they  supported  the  pretensions  of  the 
crown,  or  ^ught  for  the  liberties  of  the  people. 
Having  no  political  partialities  to  gratify,  he  knows 
not  of  any  temptation,  which  was  likely  in  this  re- 
spect to  seduce  him  from  the  straight  line  of  his 
duty. 

A  jealousy  has  existed  ttiat  he  may  occasion^ly 
be  swayed  by  religious  prepossessions.  Nothing 
can  be  more  easy  than  to  throw  out  such  insinua- 
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tions :  but  he  is  not  aware  that  any  important  error, 
calculated  to  justify  the  charge,  has  hitherto  been 
discoyered  in  the  preceding  volumes.  It  was,  in- 
deed, hoped,  by  some  persons  who  rerere  the 
memory  of  archbishop  Cranmer,  that  a  diligent 
search  among  ancient  records  might  serve  to  place 
in  a  more  favourable  h'ght  the  character  of  that 
celebrated  prelate.  The  task  was  accepted  and 
performed  with  his  wonted  zeal  and  ability  by  Afr« 
Todd ;  but  the  result  has  dissqapointed  their  wishea 
Ikfr.  Todd's  labours  have  confirmed  the  most  msb- 
terial  of  the  statements  contained  in  the  sixth  of 
these  volumes :  and  a  careful  <x>mparisdn  will  show 
that  even  his  objections  on  points  of  minor  inqiort- 
ance,  are  built  on  slender  foundatioias,  and  fie^ 
quently  serve  to  overturn  each  other. 

A  different  ground  has  been  taken  by  a  writer  in 
the  last  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review.  After 
a  laboured  eulogium  upon  Hume,  he  proceeds  ^  to 
tiy  what  cmifidence  may  be  safely  placed  on  Dr. 
Lingard^s  History;''  for  that  purpose  selects  the 
hacknied  story  of  Edwy  and  Elgira,  (a  selection, 
which,  to  the  initiated  reader,  must  appear  to  savour 
(tf  art  and  mystery ;)  and  having  given  the  substance 
of  the  narrative,  which  is  inserted  in  the  first  vo- 
lume, pretends  ^  to  admire  the  dexterity  with  which 
the  objections  to  it  have  been  omitted,  the  difficul- 
ties with  which  it  is  attended  have  been  concealed, 
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and  the  facts  at  variance  with  it,  or  calculated  to 
throw  discredit  on  it,  have  been  suppressed.'^ 

It  is  painful  to  be  obliged  to  notice  such  a  state- 
ment Whoever  will  turn  to  the  pages  referred  to 
by  the  reviewer,  (Vol.  i.  note  A.)  instead  of  con- 
demning the  author  of  concealment  and  misrepre- 
sentation, must  award  to  him  the  prsase  of  candour 
and  impartiality.  Those  very  pages  offer  the  proof 
of  his  claim.  They  contain  a  selection  of  the  most 
material  passages  bearing  on  the  subject,  which 
could  be  found  among  ancient  documents;  and  this 
selection  was  made  indifferently  from  writers  fa- 
vourable or  unfavourable  to  the  author's  opinion, 
and  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  reader 
to  exercise  his  own  judgment 

The  critic  proceeds  to  represent  the  work  as  dis-- 
graced  by  national  partialities,  as  betraying  a  marked 
antipathy  to  the  natives  of  Wales  and  Scotland. 
On  what  the  first  part  of  the  charge  is  founded,  it 
will  not  be  easy  to  conjecture :  the  second  has  per- 
haps been  suggested  by  this,  that  the  writer  has 
dared  to  question  the  claim  of  Wallace  to  that  ex- 
travagant praise,  which  has  been  lavished  on  him 
by  the  enthusiasm  of  his  countrymen.  If  this  be 
his  offence,  he  pleads  guilty,  and  trusts  that  the 
reader  will  commend  him  for  having  dared  to 
separate  the  truths  of  history  from  the  tales  of  fic- 
tion.   Neither  has  Scotland  any  reason  to  bewail 
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the  demolition  of  the  idol.  Among 'her  sons  of  the 
dden  time  she  may  find  many  illustrious  characters, 
far  more  deserving  of  her. homage  and  veneration. 

But  is  it  not  the  writer's  practice  to  represent 
persons  in  an  odious  light,  because  they  had  not  the 
good  fortune  to  be  praised  by  Hume  ?  He  may  con-  * 
fidently  ansvfrer  that  it  is  not  With  the  exception 
of  a  few  particular  passages,  to  which  his  attention 
has  been  directed  by  his  friends,  he  has  not  read  a 
hundred  pages  in  Hume's  history  during  the  last 
eight  years.  If  the  reason  be  asked,  it  was  because 
he  wished  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  imitation, 
and  to  stamp  on  his  own  work  the  features  of  ori- 
ginality. 

To  many  readers  these  remarks  may  appear  su- 
perfluous* They  were  thought  owing,  not  to  the 
weight  of  the  objections  themselves,  but  to  the 
merited  celebrity  of  the  publication,  into  which 
those  objections  had  found  admission. 


July  4, 1825. 
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CHAP.  I. 


ROMAN  BRITAIN. 

CfSAR    TWICE    INVADES   BRITAIN—THE   BRITISH   TRIBES — ^THEIR 

MANNERS RELIGION— GOVERNMENT— GRADUAL  OONqUEST  OF 

BRITAIN  BT  THE    ROMANS ITS   STATE   UNDER  THE   EMPERORS 

— CONVERSION    OF   THE    NATIVES  TO  OHRIgTIANITT — THE  RO- 
MANS ABANDON  THE  ISLAND. 

Fob  our  first  acquaintaDce  with  the  historj  of  Bri-    Caesar's 
Uin,  we  are  indebted  to  the  pen  of  a  Roman  gene-    ^"^^"^ 
ral*    Julias  Caesar,  in  the  short  space  of  three  years,    ontun. 
had  conducted  his  victorious  legions  from  the  foot       .  ^^ 
of  the  Alps  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine.    From  the        55^ ' 
coast  of  the  Morini  he  could  descry  the  white  cliffs 
of  the  neighbouring  island:   and  the  conqueror  of  Gaul 
aspired  to  tiie  glory  of  adding  Britain  to  the  dominions  of 
Rome.    The  refusal  of  the  Gallic  mariners  to  acquaint  him 
with  the  number  of  the  inhabitants,  their  manner  of  warfare, 
and  their  political  institutions  ;  and  the  timidity  of  Voluse- 
nus,  who,  though  he  had  been  sent  to  procure  informatic^Oy 
had  returned  without  venturing  to  approach  the  island,  serv- 
ed only  to  irritate  his  curiosity,  and  to  inflame  his  ami^ition. 
The  Britons,  by  lending  aid  to  his  enemies,  the  Vc^neti,  had 
supplied  him  with  a  decent  pretext  for  hostilit*<^ :  and  on 
the  twenty-sixth  of  August,  in  the  fifty-fifth  year  before  the 
Christian  era,  Caesar  sailed  from  Calais,  with  the  infantry  of 
two  legions.    To  cross  the  strait  was  only  tfte  work  of  a  few 
Vol.  I.  4  ^ 
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hpurs :  but,  when  he  saw  the  opposite  heights  crowned  with 
multitudes  of  armed  men,  he  altered  his  course,  and  steering 
along  the  shore,  cast  anchor  before  the  spot  which  is  now 
occupied  by  the  town  of  Deal.  The  natives  carefully  fol- 
lowed the  motions  of  the  fleet,  urging  their  horses  into  the 
waves,  and,  by  their  gestures  and  shouts,  bidding  defiance 
to  the  invaders.  The  appearance  of  the  naked  barbarians, 
and  a  superstitious  fear  of  offending  the  gods  of  this  unknown 
world,  spread  a  temporary  alarm  among  the  Romans :  but 
after  a  short  pause  it  was  dispelled,  by  the  intrepidity  of  the 
standard-bearer  of  the  tenth  legion ;  who,  calling  on  his  com- 
rades to  follow  him,  leaped  with  his  eagle  into  the  sea.  De- 
tachments instantly  poured  from  the  nearest  boats :  the  beach, 
after  a  short  struggle,  was  gained ;  and  the  untaught  valour 
of  the  natives  yielded  to  the  arms  and  discipline  of  their 
enemies* 

The  Romans  were  not  more  pre-eminent  in  the  His  return 
art  of  war,  than  they  were  deficient  in  nautical  ^     ^^""^ 
science.    On  the  fourth  night  after  their  arrival  the  vio- 
lence of  the  wind  augmented  the  usual  swell  of  the  waves 
at  a  spring  tide :  the  snips  that  had  been  hauled  on  shore, 
were  filled  with  water :  those  which  rode  at  anchor,  were 
driven  out  to  sea ;  and  a  squadron,  which  was  employed  to 
bring  the  cavalry  from  Gaul,  was  entirely  dispersed.    The 
British  chieftains,  who  had  come  to  the  camp  to  solicit  peace^ 
observed  the  consternation  excited  by  these  untoward  events ; 
and  having  retired  separately,  under  different  pretexts,  con- 
cealed themselves  with  their  forces,  in   the  neighbouring 
woods*    CsBsar  was  not  aware  of  their  design,  till  he  heard 
that  the  seventh  legion,  which  had  been  sent  out  to  forage, 
was  surrounded  and  overwhelmed  by  a  hostile  multitude. 
The  timely  arrival  of  the  rest  of  the  army  rescued  the  sur- 
vivors from  utter  destruction:  but  the  ISritons,  steady  in 
their  plan,  dispatched  messengers  to  the  neighbouring  tribes, 
to  represent  the  small  number  of  the  invaders,  and  inculcate 
the  necessity  ,of  intimidating  future  adventurers,  by  extermi- 
nating the  present.    A  general  assault  was  soon  made  on  the 
Soman  camp :  and,  though  it  proved  unsuccessful,  it  taught 
Csbsar  to  reflect  on  the  evident  danger  of  his  situatioti,  if 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather  should  interrupt  his  commu- 
nication with  Gaul,  and  confine  him,  during  the  winter,  to  a 
foreign  ^pre  without  supplies  or  provisions.    To  save  his 
reputation,  lie  gladly  accepted  an  illusory  promise  of  sub- 
mission from  ^  few  of  the  natives,  and  hastened  back  with 
his  army  to  Ga^]^  after  a  short  absence  of  three  weeks.     It 
is  manifest  that  ht  had  little  reason  to  boast  of  the  success 
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of  this  expedition :  and  on  that  account  he  affects,  in  his 
Commentariea^  to  represent  it  as  undertaken  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  discovery*  But  at  Rome  it  was  hailed  as  the 
forerunner  of  the  most  splendid  victories :  the  mere  invasion 
of  Britain  was  magnified  into  the  conquest  of  a  new  world  $ 
and  a  thanksgiving  of  twenty  days  was  decreed  by  the  se- 
nate to  the  immortal  gods.* 

The  ensuing  winter  was  spent  by  each  party  in    The   se- 
the  most  active  preparations*    In  spring  the  Roman    ^^^  "^ 
army,  consisting  of  five  legions  and  two  thousand  ca-    ^^'q. 
valiy,  sailed  from  the  coast  of  Gaul  in  a  fleet  of  more        54. ' 
than  eight  hundred  ships.    At  the  sight  of  this  im- 
mense armament  stretching  across  the  channel,  the  Britons 
retired  with  precipitation  to  the  woods :  and  the  invaders 
landed  without  opposition  on  the  very  same  spot  which  they 
had  occupied  the  preceding  year.  Caesar  immediately  march- 
ed in  pursuit  of  the  natives,  but  was  recalled  the  next  day  by 
the  news  of  the  disaster  which  had  again  befallen  his  fleet. 
A  storm  had  arisen  in  the  night,  in  which  forty  vessels  were 
totally  lost,  and  many  of  the  others  driven  on  shore.    To 

Eard  against  similar  accidents  he  ordered  the  remainder  to 
dragged  above  the  reach  of  the  tide,  and  to  be  surrounded 
with  al&rtification  of  earth.  In  this  laborious  task  ten  days 
were  employed,  after  which  the  invaders  resumed  their 
march  towards  the  interior  of  the  country.  Each  day  was 
marked  by  some  partial  rencounter,  in  which  the  natives  ap- 
pear to  have  frequently  obtained  the  advantage.  It  was 
their  policy  to  shun  a  general  enga^ment  Divided  into 
small  bodies,  but  stationed  within  hail  of  each  other,  they 
watched  the  march  of  the  enemy,  cut  ofi*  the  stragglers,  and 
diligently  improved  every  opportunity  of  annoyance.  Their 
principal  warriors,  who  fought  from  chariots,  extorted  by 
their  skill  and  intrepidity  the  applause  of  the  Romans.  On 
the  brink  of  a  precipice,  or  on  the  rapidity  of  a  descent, 
they  guided  their  vehicles  with  as  much  safety  as  in  the 
level  plain.  No  danger  appalled  them.  They  drove  fear- 
lessly along  the  Roman  line,  espied  every  opportunity  of 
breaking  the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  and  during  the  heat  of  the 
action  would  run  along  the  pole,  leap  on  the  ground,  or  re- 
gain their  seats,  as  the  events  of  the  moment  seemed  to  de- 
mand.   If  they  despaired  of  success,  they  retired  with  rapid- 

*  Cxs.  de  Bet  Gsl.  hr.  S0^-S6.    Dio.  xxxii!.  190.    Cssar,  in  hb  letten» 
described  the  island  si  of  immenie  extent,  another  world :  alium  orbem 
tenwuai.     Eumen.  pane;,  p.  174.    Of  his  success,  Lucan  says  plainly  : 
Tenita  quvsitis  ostendit  tergm  Britannis.  Imc,  ii.  573. 
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ity :  if  they  were  pul^ued,  they  abandoned  their  chaiiotSy 
and  with  pikes  resisted  on  foot  the  charge  of  the  cavalry. 
It  required  all  the  art  of  Csesar  fo  inflict  any  serious  injury 
on  so  active  a  foe.  At  length  three  of  the  legions  with  sll 
the  horsemeh  were  sent  out  to  forage,  and  their  apparent 
disorder  invited  the  Britons  to  attack  them  with  their  whol« 
force.  Descending  from  the  hills,  they  poured  through 
every  opening,  and  penetrated  as  far  as  the  eagles  :  but  the 
veterans  received  them  with  coolness;  their  return  was 
closed  up ;  and  but  few  were  able'  to  regain  the  mountains 
and  woods.  Dispirited  by  this  check>  many  of  the  Confede- 
rate tribes  retired  to  their  homes :  and  Cassibelaii,  king  of 
the  Cassii,  the  chief  of  the  allies,  was  left  to  support  the  whole 
pressure  of  the  war. 

Reast-  ®y  repeated  victories  over  his  neighboui^,  Cassi- 
ance  of  belan  had  acquired  high  renown  among  the  natives. 
CftBube-  The  tribes  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Thames  had  in- 
*■"•  vited  him  to  place  himself  at  their  head:  and  his 

conduct  during  the  war  seems  to  have  justified  the  selection. 
Deserted  by  his  confederates,  he  retreated  into  his  own  ter- 
ritories, and  attempted  to  place  the  Thames  between  him 
and  his  pursuers.  At  the  only  ford  he  ordered  sharp  stakes 
to  be  fixed  in  the  bed  of  the  river ;  lined  the  left  bank  with 
palisades ;  and  stationed  behind  these  the  principal  part  of 
his  army.  But  the  advance  of  the  Romans  was  not  to  be  re* 
tarded  by  artificial  diffi*culties.  The  cavalry  without  hesita- 
tion plunged  into  the  river :  the  infantry  followed,  though 
the  water  reached  to  their  shoulders  :  and  the  Britons,  inti- 
midated by  the  intrepid  aspect  of  the  invaders,  fled  to  the 
woods.  Such  is  the  account  of  this  transaction  which  has 
been  given  by  Csesar :  but  Polyaenus  attributes  his  success  to 
the  panic  caused  by  the  sight  of  an  elephant.  At  the  ap- 
proach of  this  unknown  animal,  of  enormous  magnitude, 
covered  with  scales  of  polished  steel,  and  carrying  on  his 
back  a  turret  filled  with  armed  men,  the  Britons  abandoned 
their  defences,  and  sought  for  safety  in  a  precipitate  flight* 
The  king  of  the  Cassii  was  not,  however,  discouraged. 
To  impede  the  progress  of  the  enemy,  he  laid  waste  his  own 
territories.  By  his  orders  the  habitations  were  burnt,  the 
cattle  driven  away,  and  the  provisions  destroyed :  and  as  the 
Romans  marched  through  this  desert,  Cassibelan  himself, 
with  four  thousand  chariots,  carefully  watched  all  their  mo- 
tions. But  the  tmfbrtunate  t^hieftain,  besides  his  foreign 
enemies,  had  to  contend  against  the  jealousy  and  resentment 

•  Polyxn.  Tiii.  737.    Lug.  Bat  1691. 
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of  his  own  couDtrymeiL  He  had  formerly  subdued  ihe  Tri- 
Boba&tes,  a  co&tiguout  nation.  In  the  contest  their  king 
Immanuentius  had  been  slain:  and  his  son  Mandrubatius 
was  now  an  exile,  and  served  in  the  army  of  the  invaders. 
The  Trinobantes  offered  to  submit  to  the  Romans  on  condi- 
tion that  they  should  be  governed  by  the  son  of  Immanuen- 
tius :  and  several  tribes,  which  bore  with  impatience  the  yoke 
of  the  Cassii,  following  their  example,  solicited  the  protec- 
tion of  Cstsax.  By  these  he  was  conducted  to  the  capital  or 
prineipal  fortress  of  Cassibelao,  situated  on  the  spot  where 
afterwards  Verulam  was  built,  and  near  to  the  present  town 
ef  St.  Albans.  It  was  surrounded  by  a  rampart  and  a  ditch, 
and  covered  on  every  side  by  extensive  marshes  and  forests. 
Even  Gaosar  admired  the  judgment  with  which  the  position 
had  been  selected,  and  the  art  with  which  it  was  fortified. 
Its  defences,  however,  were  easily  forced,  by  the  Romans : 
and  the  cattle  of  Cassibelan,  his  principal  treasure,  became 
the  prey  of  the  conquerors. 

The  British  king  still  waited  the  issue  of  his  plans  in  an- 
other quarter.    He  had  instructed  the  four  chieftains  of 
Kent  to  assemble  their  forces,  assault  the  Roman  camp,  and 
setfiretotheriiips.  Ifthis  attempt  had  succeeded,the 
Romans  would  have  been  involved  in  inextricable    ^^  ^^ 
difficulties.    But  the  men  of  Kent  were  defeated  :    ^q^^ 
and  Cassibelan  condescended  to  sue  for  peace.     Cae- 
sar, who  feared  the  approach  of  the  equinox,  willingly  pre- 
scribed the  following  conditions,  that  he  should  give  hos- 
tages, should  live  in  amity  with  liie  Trinobantes,  and  should 
furnish  his  share  to  the  annual  tribute,  which  was  to  be  im- 
posed on  Britain.    The  Romans  immediately  marched  back 
to  the  coast,  and  as  the  fleet  had  been  refitted,  returned  to 
Gaul  in  the  month  of  S^tember."*^ 

Such  were  the  petty  results  of  this  mighty  expedition. 
The  citizens  of  Rome  celebrated  with  joy  the  victories  of 
their  favourite  general :  but  the  conqueror  of  Britain  was  not 
the  master  of  one  foot  of  British  ground.  The  inhabitants, 
however,  and  the  productions  of  "  the  new  world,"  became 
objects  of  interest  to  the  more  civilized  nations  of  Greece 
and  Italy ;  and  the  industry  of  writers  was  eagerly  employ- 
ed to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  the  public.  Of  their  works, 
manv  have  undoubtedly  perished :  from  those  which  remain, 
has  oeen  gleaned  the  following  account  of  ancient  Britain, 
such  as  it  is  described  to  have  been  about  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Christian  era. 

•  C«s.  V.  1-^23.    Dio.  xl.  146. 
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Origin  of  The  principal  nations  of  Europe  are  shown,  from 
the  Bri-  ^|^^  radical  difference  in  their  languages,  to  be  des- 
cended from  the  three  great  families  of  the  Celts, 
Grothii  and  Sarmatss:  and  from  the  countries  which  they 
have  successively  occupied,  it  appears  that  the  Celts  were 
the  first  who  crossed  the  limits  of  Asia  into  Europe ;  that, 
as  the  tide  of  population  continued  to  roll  towards  the  west, 
they  were  pushed  forward  by  the  advance  of  the  Gothic  na* 
tions ;  and  that  these  in  their  turn  yielded^to  the  pressure  of 
the  tribes  of  the  Sarmatae.  At  the  dawn  of  history  we  find 
the  Celtae  dispersed  over  a  great  part  of  Europe :  in  the  time 
of  Csesar  they  occupied  the  principal  portion  of  Spain,  of 
Gaul,  and  of  the  British  isles.**^  That  conqueror,  in  describ- 
ing the  inhabitants  of  Britain,  could  speak  from  personal 
knowledge  of  none  but  the  tribes  that  dwelt  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Thames.  .  These  he  informs  us  were  of  Belgic  de- 
scent Their  ancestors  had,  at  no  very  distant  period,  invad* 
ed  the  island,  expelled  the  original  inhabitants  from  the  <^ast, 
and  in  their  new  settlements  still  retained  the  names  of  the 
parent  states.!  Beyond  them  dwelt  other  tribes  less  fami* 
liarieed  with  the  habits  of  civilized  life.  When  he  inquired 
after  their  origin,  he  was  told  that  their  ancestors  were  the 
spontaneous  production  of  the  soil :  later  discoveries  showed 
that  they  were  Celtae,  the  descendants  of  the  first  colonists 
of  Britain.^ 

The  number  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  districts  which  fell 
under  his  obaervation,  astonished  the  Roman  general :  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  many  other  districts  were 

*  It  18  doubtful  whether  the  Belgic  tribes  should  be  considered  as  of 
Celtic  or  Gothic  origin.  f  Caes.  u.  3.  t.  12. 

^  I  shall  not  notice  the  &ble  of  Brutus^  the  great  grandson  of  JEneas» 
who  gave  his  name  to  the  island,  and  whose  descendants  are  said  to  have 
swayed  the  sceptre  for  many  generations  (Nennius  says  he  extracted  it  ex 
veteribus  scriptis  veterum  nostrorum.  Edit  Bert  104.  which  makes  it 
older  than  Oeoflfry  or  Tysnlio)  :  nor  the  dreams  of  more  recent  antiquaries 
who  hare  sought  out  ttie  patriarch  of  the  Cymri  in  the  ark  of  Noah,  and 
conducted  lum  and  his  children  through  a  ttiousand  perils  to  Britain.— 
The  triads  have  g^ven  us  the  names,  and.  In  some  instances,  the  origin  of 
the  three  primed  tribes  that  settled  in  Britain;  of  the  three  foreign  tribes^ 
that  were  peaceably  admitted;  and  of  the  three  usurping  tribes,  that  ob« 
tabled  possesnon  of  the  greater  part  of  the  island.  But  wliatever  may  be 
the  antiquity  of  the  triads,  their  testimony  must  be  doubtful,  as  being 
founded  either  on  oral  tradition,  or  on  fictions  framed  originally  to  solve 
appearances.  For  Gildas  informs  us^  that  in  his  time  there  did  not  exist 
among  his  countrymen  any  historic^  documents :  quippe  quae,  si  qua  fue« 
rint,  aut  ig^ibus  hostium  deleta,  aut  civium  exilii  claase  longius  deportata, 
non  compareant.    Gild.  edit.  Bert  p.  69. 
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equally  well  peopled.^  The  population  of  the  whole  islaud 
comprifled  above  forty  tribes,  of  which  seTeral,  Britiflh 
while  they  retained  their  former  appellations,  had  tribes. 
be«i  deprived  of  their  independence,  at  the  same  time  that 
others,  amid  the  revolutions  of  two  or  three  centuries,  had 
risen  to  a  high  pre-eminence  of  power.  The  long  tract  of 
land  to  the  south  of  the  Severn  and  the  Thames  was  un- 
equally proportioned  among  ten  nations,  of  which  the  prin- 
cipal were  the  Cantii,  or  men  of  Kent ;  the  Belgse,  or  inha- 
bitants of  the  present  counties  of  Hampshire  and  Wilts ;  and 
the  Damnonii,  who,  from  the  river  Ex,  had  gradually  ex- 
tended themselves  to  the  Western  promontory.  Across  the 
arm  of  the  sea,  now  called  the  Bristol  channel,  the  most 
powerful  was  the  tribe  of  the  Silures.  From  the  banks  of 
the  Wye,  their  original  seat,  they  had  carried  their  arms  to 
the  Dee,  and  the  ocean :  and  their  authority  was  acknow- 
ledged by  the  Ordovices  and  the  Dimetas,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  northern  mountains,  and  of  the  western  district  of  Wales* 
On  the  eastern  coast  of  the  island  between  the  Thames  and 
the  Stour,  lay  the  Trinobantes,  whose  capital  was  London : 
and  from  the  Stour  to  the  Humber  stretched  the  two  kind- 
red nations  of  the  Iceni,  called  Cenimagni,  and  Coitanni. 
The  Dobuni  and  Cassii,  confederate  tribes  under  the  rule  of 
Caasibelan,  extended  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Thames, 
from  the  Severn  to  the  Trinobantes :  and  above  them  dwelt 
the  Carnabii  and  several  clans  of  minor  consequence*  The 
Brigantes  were  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  British  nations. 
They  were  bounded  by  the  Humber  on  the  south,  and  by 
the  Tyne  on  the  north ;  and  had  subdued  the  Volantii  and 
Sistuntii  of  the  western  coast*  To  the  north  of  the  Brigan- 
tes were  five  tribes,  known  by  the  general  appellation  of 
Masetse :  and  beyond  these  wandered  amid  the  lakes  and 
mountains  various  clans,  among  which  the  Caledonians  claim- 
ed the  praise  of  superior  courage,  or  superior  ferocity .t 

By  the  Roman  writers  all  the  natives  of  Britain  are  , 
indiscriminately  denominated  barbarians^  a  term  of  ^^^ 
indefinite  import,  which  must  vary  its  signification 
with  the  subject  to  which  it  is  applied.  Though  far  removed 
from  the  elegance  and  refinement  of  their  invaders,  the  Belgie 
tribes  of  the  south  might  almost  claim  the  praise  of  civilization 
in  comparison  with  their  northern  brethren*  Their  dress  was 

*  HominiimestiDfiiutamultitudo.  Cxs.  v.  13.  Tt^ktHifBfuarot  vwot.  Dio. 
Sic.  V.  347.    BrigBntes,  cmtas  niunerosissima.    Tac.  Agric.  c.  17. 

t  Ptolem.  viii.  2.  iticacd.  Conn.  i.  6.  WMtaker»B  Bfanchester,  L  91.  ii. 
201. 
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of  their  own  manufacture.  A  square  mantle  covered  a  vest 
and  browsers,  or  a  deeply  plailed  tunic  of  braided  doth  :  the  • 
waist  was  encircled  with  a  belt :  rings  adorned  the  second 
finger  of  each  hand  :  and  a  chain  of  iron  or  brass  was  sus- 
pended from  the  neck**  Their  huts  resembled  those  of 
their  Gkllic  neighbours.  A  foundation  of  stone  supported  a 
circular  wall  of  timber  and  reeds;  over  which  was  thrown  a 
conical  roof,  pierced  in  the  centre  for  the  twofold  purpose 
of  admitting  light,  and  discharging  the  smoke.t  In  husband- 
ry they  possessed  considerable  skill.  They  had  discovered 
the  use  of  marl  as  a  manure :  they  raised  more  com  than  was 
necessary  for  their  own  consumption  :  and  to  preserve  it  till 
the  following  harvest,  they  generally  stored  it  in  the  cavi- 
ties of  rocks4  But  beyond  the  borders  of  the  southern 
tribes,  these  faint  traces  of  civilization  gradually  disappeared. 
The  midland  and  western  nations  were  unacquainted  with 
either  agriculture  or  manufactures.  Their  riches  consisted 
in  the  extent  of  their  pastures,  and  the  number  of  their  flocks. 
With  milk  and  flesh  they  satisfied  the  cravings  of  hunger; 
and,  clothed  in  skins,  they  bade  defiance  to  the  inclemency 
of  the  seasons.  §  But  even  sheep  were  scarcely  known  in 
the  more  northern  parts  ;  and  the  hordes  of  savages,  who 
roamed  through  the  wilds  of  Caledonia,  often  depended  for 
support  on  the  casual  produce  of  the  chase.  They  went 
almost  naked :  and  sheltered  themselves  from  the  weather 
under  the  cover  of  the  woods,  or  in  the  caverns  of  the  moun- 
tains. Their  situation  had  hardened  both  their  minds  and 
bodies.  If  it  had  made  them  patient  of  fatigue  and  privation, 
it  had  also  taught  them  to  be  rapacious,  bloody,  and  revenge- 
ful. When  Severus  invaded  their  country,  the  Roman  le- 
gions were  appalled  at  the  strength,  the  activity,  the  hardi- 
hood, and  ferocity  of  these  northern  Britons.  || 
Biacove-  '^^^  superior  civilization  of  the  southern  tribes 
ry  of  the  was  attributed  by  historians  to  their  intercourse  with 
tin  isl-  the  strangers,  whom  the  pursuits  of  commerce  at- 
•"**"•  tracted  to  their  coasLT  When  the  Spanish  ores  began 

to  be  exhausted,  the  principal  supply  of  tin  was  sought  from 
the  mines  of  Britain.  The  first  who  exported  this  metal 
from  the  island,  and  conveyed  it  to  the  different  ports  in  the 

•  PUn.  vm.  48.    zzziii.  1.    Dio  Nlc  in  Nerone,  p.  169.    WhiUker's 
lluichester,  yii.  5. 
t  Cxa.  V.  12.    Diod.  Sic.  v.  p.  347.     Strabo  iv.  197. 
t  Plin.  Hiat.  Nat  xvii.  6.  8.     Diod.  Sic.  ▼.  p.  347. 
iCxs.v.  14. 

I  Mela,  ill.  p.  264.     Dio  Nic.  in  Seyero,  p.  340.    Herodian^  iii.  47. 
1  Cz8.  V.  14.     Diod.  Sic.  v.  347. 
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Meditemtneany  were  cerUin  Phenician  adventurers  from 
Cadiz.  To  monopolize  so  valuable  a  branch  of  commerce^they 
earefully  concealed  the  place  from  the  knowledge  of  their 
neighbours:  and  about  five  centuries  before  tlie  birth  of  Christy 
Herodotus,  the  father  of  profane  history,  candidly  acknow- 
ledged that  he  had  been  unable  to  discover  the  real  position 
of  Uie  "  Cassiterides,  or  Tin-islands."*    The  Phenicians  of 
Carthage  were  more  successful.    Anxious  to  share  in  the 
trade  with  their  brethren  of  Cadiz,  Hanno  and  Hamiico  un- 
dertook separate  voyages  of  discovery.    Having  passed  the 
straits,  Hanno  turned  to  the  left,  and  explored  the  coast  of 
Africa :  Hamiico,  shaping  his  course  to  the  north,  crept  along 
the  shore  of  Spain,  stretched  by  accident  or  design,  across 
the  ocean,  and  m  the  fourth  month  discovered  the  object  of 
his  voyage.     The  QQstrymnides  (so  the  tin  islands  are  called 
in  his  journal,  which  was  extant  as  late  as  the  fifth  centuiy) 
were  distant  two  days  sail  from  '<  the  sacred  isle  of  the  Hi- 
bemians,''  and  that  isle  lay  near  to  the  isle  of  the  Albions.t 
The  success  of  the  Carthaginians  awakened  the  hopes  of  the 
Grecian  colonists  of  Marseilles ;  and  Pytheas,  their  most  ce- 
lebrated navigator,  during  his  voyage  in  the  northern  seas, 
had  also  the  good  fortune  to  discover  the  Cassiterides.}  They 
were  ten  in  number,  abounding  in  mines  of  tin  and  lead,  and 
divided  by  a  narrow  but  boisterous  strait  from  the  coast  of 
the  Damnonii.     The  largest  was  called  Silura  or  Sigdelis,  a 
name  in  which  may  be  discovered  the  origin  of  their  present 
appellation,  ^<  the  Scilly  isles."    Nine  out  of  the  ten  were 
inhabited:  and  the  natives  are  described  as  a  peaceful  and  in- 
dustrious race,  much  addicted  to  habits  of  religious  worship 
and  divination.    They  wore  long  tunics  of  a  dark  colour ; 
were  unacquainted  wi^  the  use  of  money;  had  no  fixed  places 
of.  habitation,  and  crossed  from  isle  to  isle  in  boats  of  i^icker- 
work  covered  with  ]eather.§ 

•  Stnb.  m.  175.    Pnn.  vii.  56.    Herod,  iii.  203.    Lug.  Bat  1715. 
t  Fest  Avien.    Ora  marit.  ▼.  117.  410. 
Ast  hinc  duobus  in  Boaram  (sic  tnsukm 
Dixere  priici»)  tolibus  curaus  rati  est, 
Eamque  late  gens  Hibemonim  colit.  Ibid.  v.  108. 

Why  Siuramf  I>iodoru8  says  it  was  called  JWn,  the  vety  name  by  which  it 
is  known  to  the  natires  at  this  day:  mf  0?o/u«{'c^imv  1^.  Died.  Sic.  Z55, 
May  not  the  resemblance  between  if0  and  stfM  hare  given  rise  to  the  epi- 
thet ^'saeradr 

i  Plbi.  iu  75.  V088,  de  Hist  Gr«.  ir.  The  Romans  also,  after  seversl 
fruitless  attempts,  (fiscovered  the  Cassiterides.  A  story  is  told  of  a  Pheni- 
cian merchant,  who  seeing  himself  closely  watched  by  a  Roman  general, 
lan  his  ship  ashore,  that  he  might  not  disclose  the  secret  to  a  nval.  He  was 
recompensed  for  his  loss  out  m  the  public  treasury. — Strab.  iii.  175. 
^  Sol.  xxii.  42.  Fcst  Avicn.  v.  95.  Strab.  iii,  175.  The  encroach- 
VoL.  I.  5 
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By  these  itaccessive  discoveries  the  trade  was  at  last  throwa 
open  to  different  nations*  Lucius  Crassus,  a  Roman,  taught 
the  natives  to  work  their  mines  to  greater  advan- 
Exports  tage;  and  so  abundant  was  the  annual  exporta- 
JJJ^  *"'  tion,  that  the  suq>lus  of  the  tin  was  bought  up  by- 
factors  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
conveyed  over  land  to  the  remote  provinces  of  India.*  But 
the  navigation  by  the  pillars  of  Hercules  was  now  aban- 
don^ as  too  expensive  and  dangerous.  The  British  minerm 
having  cast  their  tin  into  square  blocks,  conveyed  it  to  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  the  general  deposit  Thence  it  was  exported  by  Gal* 
lie  traders  to  the  mouths  of  the  Seine,  the  Loire,  or  the  Ga- 
ronne; and  ascending  these  rivers,  was  carried  across  the  land 
on  the  backs  of  horses,  till  it  could  be  conveyed  by  water  car- 
riage to  the  great  commercial  cities  of  Marseilles  or  Narbonne.t 
In  return  for  this  metal,  so  highly  prized  by  the  ancient  nations, 
the  Britons  received  articles  oi  inferior  value  to  the  im- 
porters, but  of  high  estimation  to  an  uncivilized  people,  salt 
for  the  preservation  of  provisions,  earthen  ware  for  domestic 
use,  and  brass  for  the  manufacture  of  arms  and  ornaments4 

The  enterprise  and  researches  of  the  foreigners  quickened 
the  industry  of  the  natives.  Tin  had  originally  formed  the 
sole  article  of  their  commerce ;  to  the  exportation  of  tin  was 
soon  added  that  of  hides,  which  were  procured  in  immense 
numbers  from  the  tribes  in  the  interior;  lead  was  next  ex- 
tracted from  veins  open  to  the  day;  and  then  followed  a 
most  valuable  acquisition,  the  discovery  and  use  of  iron.§ 
But  report  had  exaggerated  the  productions  of  the  country 
far  beyond  their  real  value:  and  at  the  time  of  the  invasion, 
the.  Romans  flattered  themselves  with  the  hope  of  conquer- 
ing an  island,  of  which  the  shores  abounded  with  pearls,  and 
the  soil  with  ores  of  the  more  precious  metals.  Their  avarice 
was  however  defeated.  Of  gold  or  silver  not  the  smallest  trace 
was  discovered;!!  nor  were  die  British  pearls  of  a  size  or  colour 
which  could  reward  the  labour  of  the  coUector.lT   Yet  the  in- 


mentfl  of  the  aea,  by  gradually  inundating  the  low  knds,  have  multiplied 
the  number  of  islets. 

•  Strab.  Ibid.    Plin-  xxxiv.  17. 

-I-  The  whole  journey  waf  performed  in  about  thirty  days.  See  Dio. 
Sic.  V.  345, 347.  361.    Stnb.  lii.  147. 

t  Strab.  iii,  175.  §  Plin.  iv.  22.  xxxiv.  17.     C«a.  v.  12. 

I  Illud  cog^itum  esty  neque  auri  neque  argenti  scrupulum  ease  ullum  in 
nia  insula.    Cic.  ep.  ad  fam.  vii.  7.  ad  Att.  iv.  16. 

^  Parvos  atque  decolores.  Plin.  ix.  35.  Origen  says,  they  were  cloudy 
and  less  bright  than  those  of  India.  Com.  in  Matth.  211.  Yet  Cxsar  de- 
dicated to  Venus,  a  breast-plate  ornamented  with  pculs,  which  he  pre- 
tended to  have  found  in  Britain.    Plin.  ibid. 
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TiBioD  produced  one  advaotiige  to  the  natives.  They  eou^t, 
and  at  last  discovered  ores  of  the  very  metals,  after  which 
Boman  avarice  had  so  anxiously  but  fruitlessly  inquired:  and 
the  British  exports,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Christian 
era,  comprised,  if  we  may  credit  a  contemporary  and  well- 
informed  writer,  corn  and  cattle,  gold  and  silver,  tin,  lead 
and  iron,  skins,  slaves  and  dogs.* 

Of  the  peculiar  customs  of  the  Britons  but  few  and  imper- 
fect notices  have  been  transmitted  to  posterity.  One  strange 
and  disgustinc  practice,  that  of  painting  the  body,  seems  to 
have  jM^vailed  in  many  parts  of  the  isbnd.  For  this  purpose 
the  southern  tribes  employed  a  blue  dye,  extracted  from 
woad,  which  gave  to  them,  in  the  eyes  of  foreigners,  the  sp- 
pearaoce  of  Ethiopians.  It  was  adopted  equally  by  both 
sexes :  and  was  consecrated  in  their  estimation  by  ceremo- 
nies of  religion.!  Connected  with  this  was  the  still  more 
barbarous  practice  of  tatooing,  so  long  in  use  among  the  more 
northern  Britons.  At  an  early  age,  the  outlines  of  animals 
were  impressed  with  pointed  inaftruments  in  the  skin:  a 
strong  infusion  of  woad  was  rubbed  into  the  punctures ;  and 
the  figures,  expanding  with  the  growth  of  the  body,  retained 
their  original  appearance  through  life.  The  Briton  was  vain 
of  this  hideous  ornament:  and  to  exhibit  it  to  the  eyes  of  his 
enemies,  he  was  always  careful  to  throw  off  his  clothes  in  the 
day  of  battle.| 

The  religion  of  the  natives  was  that  of  the  druids,  Religion. 
whether  it  had  been  brought  by  them  from  Oaul,  as 
is  the  more  natural  supposition,  or,  as  Ctesar  asserts,  had  been 
inventdl  in  the  island.  The  druids  adored,  under  different 
appellations,  the  same  gods  as  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Pluto 
they  considered  as  their  progenitor:  Apollo,  Mars,  Jupiter, 
and  Minerva  were  severally  worshipped:  but  to  Mercury,  as 
the  inventor  of  the  useful  arts,  they  paid  a  more  particular 
vettenition.§  To  these,  the  superior  gods,  they  added,  like 
otiier  polytheists>  a  multitude  of  local  deities,  the  genii  of  the 
woods,  rivers,  and  mountains. ||  Some  fanciful  writers  have 
pretended  that  they  rejected  the  uie  of  temples  through  a 

•  Tac.  Tit,  Agric  xii.    Slrab.  iv.  J  W. 

t  PBn.  mLT.  Hda,  iii.  6.  Caesar  (r.  14.)  wyS:  omnes  vero  se  Bn- 
tmni  ▼iUo  inficiunt  Aa,  however,  he  had  not  acen  any  of  the  more  remote 
tribes,  it  ia  uncertain  whether  his  obaenration  ahouM  be  applied  to  them. 

♦  Solin.  »ii.  43,  Herod,  iii.  47.  It  was  practised  by  the  Picta  aa  late 
aa  the  fiflh  century. 

Periegit  ezanguea  Pfcto  moriente  figuras. 

^  ^  Claud,  de  Bd.  Get.  v.  165. 

h  Cacs.  Ti.  15, 16.  R  Gild,  ii      Many  of  these  local  deities  are  named 

in  inscriptions  which  still  cjust. 
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sublime  notion  of  the  divine  immensity:  perhaps  the  absenee 
of  such  structures  may,  with  more  probability,  be  referred 
to  their  want  of  architectural  skill.  On  the  oak  they  looked 
with  peculiar  reverence.  This  monarch  of  the  forest,  from 
its  strength  and  durability,  was  considered  as  the  most  ap- 
propriate emblem  of  the  divinity.*  The  tree  and  its  pro* 
ductions  were  deemed  holy:  to  its  trunk  was  bound  the  vic- 
tim destined  for  slaughter;  and  of  its  leaves  were  formed  the 
ehaplets  worn  at  the  time  of  sacrifice*  If  it  chanced  to  pro- 
duce the  misletoe,  the  whole  tribe  was  summoned :  two  white 
heifers  were  immolated  under  its  branches:  the  principal 
druid  cut  the  sacred  plant  with  a  knife  of  gold ;  and  a  reli« 
gious  feast  terminated  the  ceremonies  of  the  day.t 

The  druids  were  accustomed  to  dwell  at  a  distance 
*"*  ^^^  from  the  profane,  i  n  huts  or  caverns,  amid  the  silence 
and  gloom  of  the  forest.  There,  at  the  hours  of  noon  or  mid- 
night, when  the  deity  was  supposed  to  honour  the  sacred  spot 
with  his  presence,  the  trembling  votary  was  admitted  within 
a  circle  of  lofty  oaks,  to  prefer  his  prayer,  and  listen  to  the 
responses  of  the  minister4  In  peace  they  offered  the  fruits 
of  the  earth:  in  war  they  devoted  to  the  god  of  battles  the 
spoils  of  the  enemy.  The  cattle  were  slaughtered  in  his 
honour:  and  a  pile  formed  of  the  rest  of  the  booty  was  con- 
secrated as  a  monument  of  his  powerful  assistance.  §  But  in 
the  hour  of  danger  or  distress  human  sacrifices  were  deemed 
the  most  efficacious.  Impelled  by  a  superstition,  which  had 
steeled  all  the  feelings  of  humanity,  the  ofiiciating  priest 
plunged  his  dagger  into  the  breast  of  his  victim,  whether 
captive  or  malefactor;  an^  from  1;he  rapidity  with  which  the 
blood  issued  from  the  wound,  and  the  convulsions  in  which 
the  sufferer  expired,  presumed  to  announce  the  future  hap- 
piness or  calamity  of  his  country.|| 

Doctrines.  '^^  ^^^  veneration,  which  the  British  druids  deriv- 
ed from  their  sacerdotal  character,  must  be  added  the 
respect,  which  the  reputation  of  knowledge  never  fails  to  extort 
from  the  ignorant  They  professed  to  be  the  depositaries  of  a 
mysterious  science,  far  above  the  comprehension  of  the  vul- 

•  Aytk/Aalt  iMi  KiXTMoip  (4iauf  ififK.  Max.  Tyr.  DisBert.  xxxviii.  p.  8^. 
f  Plin.  XVI.  44. 

*  Mela,  ill.  243.  Luc.  i.  r.  453.  iii.  v.  399. 423.  Tac.  Ann.  xiv.  30.  I 
have  not  noticed  the  circles  of  unhewn  stones,  the  remains  of  which  stiU 
exist  at  Stonehenge,  Abury,  &c.  because  I  do  noifind  that  such  stones  are 
ever  mentioned  by  ancient  writers,  as  appendages  to  places  of  wonhip 
amon^  the  Celts.  %  Caes.  iv.  16. 

8  Dio.  Sic.  V.  354.  Tac.  Ann.  xiv.  30.  Cas.  vi.  15.  Plin.  xxx.  1. 
Strab.  iv.  198. 
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K:  tod  their  schools  were  opened  to  iiODe  but  the  sons  of 
itrious  families.  Such  was  their  fame,  that  the  druids  of 
6ani|  to  attain  the  perfection  of  the  institute^  did  not  disdain 
to  study  under  their  British  brethren.*  With  them,  as  with 
nmilar  orders  of  priests  among  the  ancients,  a  long  course  of 
prepanitory  discipline  was  required :  and  we  are  told  that 
maay  had  the  patience  to  spend  no  less  than  twenty  years  in 
this  state  of  probation.  To  the  initiated  they  enjoined  the 
most  inviolable  secrecy :  and  that  the  profane  might  not  be- 
some  acquainted  with  their  doctrines,  the  use  of  Tetters  was 
prohibited,  and  each  precept  was  delivered  in  verse  by  the 
teacher,  and  committed  to  memory  by  the  disciple,  t 

Of  tenets  thus  anxiously  concealed,  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  much  should  be  distinctly  known :  the  following  par- 
ticulars have  been  collected  from  the  few  notices  contained  in 
the  ancient  historians,  compared  with  the  doctrines  peculiar 
to  &e  bards.  The  druids  professed  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
nature,  the  power,  and  the  providence  of  the  divinity ;  with 
the  figure,  size,  formation,  and  final  destruction  of  the  earth : 
with  the  stars,  their  position  and  motions,  and  their  supposed 
ioflueoce  over  human  affairs.}  They  practised  the  art  of 
divioation.  Three  of  their  ancient  astrologers  were  able,  it 
is  laifl,  to  foretel  whatever  should  happen  before  the  day  of 
doom ;  and  their  skill  in  magic  was  so  great,  that,  according 
to  Pliny,  the  Persians  themselves  might  be  thought  to  be 
their  disciples.G  To  medicine  also  they  had  pretensions : 
but  their  knowledge  was  principally  confined  to  the  use  of 
the  misletoe,  vervain,  savin,  and  trefoil ;  and  even  the  efficacy 
of  these  simples  was  attributed  not  to  the  nature  of  the  plants, 
iHit  to  the  influence  of  prayers  and  incantations. ||  The  great 
objects  of  the  order  were,  according  to  themselves,  <<  to  re- 
fonn  morals,  to  secure  peace,  and  to  encourage  goodness  :^ 
aad  the  following  lesson,  which  they  inculcated  to  the  people, 
was  certainly  conducive  to  those  ends :  <<  The  three  first  prin- 
ciples of  wisdom  are,  obedience  to  the  laws  of  God,  concern 
for  the  good  of  man,  and  fortitude  under  the  accidents  of 
life.'^  They  also  taught  the  immortality  of  the  human  soul : 
but  to  this  great  truth  they  added  the  absurd  fiction  of  me- 

*  Ces.  vi.  12.  f  lb.  Ti.  13.    Ki9iyfiuvret/>BK.   Diog.  Laert.  in  proem,  p. 

S,  AnistcL  apud  WesL 

4  Css.  vi.  13.    Meh,  iiL  943.    Amm.  Mar.  xr.  437. 

f  Meh,  iiL  243.  Plin.  zxx.  1.  Solin.  sxii.  43.  Die.  Sic.  v.  354.  Cic. 
dediT.L41.    Triad,  89. 

I  Pfin.  zvi.  44.  zzir.  il.  xxv.  9.  xzx.  1. 

jl  Tbcae  two  triads  may  be  seen  in  Dayis  (Celt  nesearches»  171.  182.) 
H  it  remarkable  that  the  latter  had  been  translated  by  Diogenes  Laertiua 
Buiy  centuries  ag^.  ^vmBwf^  mu  fjuittw  tunu*  ^f,  mu  ea^^f  Mmi,  (Dio. 
LaerL  in  proem  p.  5.) 
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tempsychosis.*  Man  is  placed,  according  to  their  doctrinci 
in  the  circle  of  courses :  good  and  evil  are  placed  before  him 
for  his  selection.  If  he  prefer  the  former,  death  transmits 
him  from  the  earth  into  the  circle  oi  felicity :  but  if  he  prefer 
the  latter,  death  returns  him  into  the  circle  otconrses :  he  is 
made  to  do  penance  for  ^  time  in  the  body  of  a  beast  or  rep- 
tile ;  and  then  permitted  to  reassume  the  form  of  man.  Ac- 
cording to  the  predominance  of  vice  or  virtue  in  his  dispo- 
.sition,  a  repetition  of  his  probation  may  be  necessary:  out 
after  a  certain  number  of  transmigrations  his  offences  will  be 
expiated,  his  passions  subdued,  and  the  circle  of  felicity  will 
receive  him  among  its  inhabitants.!  It  was  to  this  doctrine 
that  the  Romans  attributed  that  contempt  of  death  which  was 
so  conspicuous  in  the  Celtic  nations. } 

It  will  not  excite  surprise  that  men,  whose  office 
tv^^^"  and  pretended  attainments  raised  them  so  much 
Druids.  ^  above  the  vulgar,  should  acquire  and  exercise  the 
most  absolute  dominion  over  the  minds  of  their  coun- 
trymen. In  public  and  private  deliberations  of  anv  moment, 
their  opinion  was  always  asked,  and  was  generally  obeyed. 
By  their  authority  peace  was  preserved :  in  their  presence 
passion  and  revenge  were  silenced ;  and  at  their  mandate  con- 
tending armies  consented  to  sheathe  their  swords.  Civil 
controversies  were  submitted  to  their  decision:  and  the 
punishment  of  crimes  was  reserved  to  their  justice.  Reli- 
gion supplied  them  with  the  power  to  enforce  submission. 


•  Css.  Ti.  13.  Mel.  ill.  243.  Dio.  Sic  v.  353.  Stnbo^  iv.  197.  I  have 
added  an  explanation  of  the  metempsychosis  frdm  the  writings  of  the  bards. 
It  is  so  improbable  that  such  a  system  should  have  been  invented  after  the 
introduction  of  Christianity,  that  I  think  it  may  fairly  be  considered  a  relic 
of  the  druidical  doctrine.  For  the  same  reason  I  would  attribute  to  these 
ancient  priests  the  rhyn  or  mysterious  language^  so  often  mentioned  by  tlie 
bards.  To  every  tree  and  dirub,  to  their  leaves,  flowers,  and  branches, 
they  seem  to  have  afllixe4l  a  fanciful  and  symbolical  meaning:  and  these 
allegorical  substitutes  fbr  the  real  names  of  beings  and  their  properties, 
must  have  formed,  in  their  numerous  combinations,  a  species  of  jargon 
perfectly  unintelligible  to  any  but  the  adepts.  This  acquirement  appears 
to  have  been  prized  for  many  centuries  in  proportion  to  its  difficulty  and 
folly.  Taliessin  boasts  with  complacency,  that  he  is  acqusdnted  with  every 
iprig  in  the  cave  of  the  diviner:  that  he  knows  the  intent  of  the  trees  in  the 
memorial  of  compacts,  that  he  knows  both  £^od  and  evil.  See  Davis,  Gel- 
tic  Researches,  245 — ^253. 

t  See  the  triads  in  William's  Poems,  ii.  227,  andtjie  epitome  of  them  in 
Davis,  p.  185. 

*  Cxs.  vi.  13.    Mela,  iii.  243.  ^ 

Inde  ruendi 
tn  femim  mens  prona  viris»  animzque  capaces 
Mortis,  et  ignavum  reditura  parcere  vita:. 

lAican,  i.  460. 
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Disobedience  was  followed  by  excommuniGation  :  and  from 
that  instant  the  culprit  was  banished  from  their  sacrifices, 
cot  off  from  the  protection  of  the  laws,  and  stigmatized  as  a 
disgrace  to  his  family  and  countr^.^ 

As  the  Druids  delivered  their  instructions  in  verse, 
they  must  have  had  some  notion  of  poetry,  and  we  T^^ 
find  amonff  them  a  particular  class  distinguished  by 
the  title  of  barda.  By  the  triads  their  origin  is  ascribed  to 
certain  peraonages,  who  from  their  names  appear  to  be  enig- 
nuticai,  rather  than  real,  characters.!  The  iNird  was  a  musi- 
cian as  well  as  a  poett  and  he  constantly  accompanied  with  his 
voice  the  sounds  of  his  harp.  Every  chieftain  retained  one 
or  more  of  them  in  his  service.  They  attended  in  his  hall ; 
ealo^sed  his  bounty  and  his  valoin' ;  and  sang  the  praises 
and  the  history  of  their  country.  At  the  festive  board,  in 
the  hour  of  merriment  and  intoxication,  the  bard  struck  his 
harp :  and  every  bosom  glowed  with  admiration  of  the  he- 
roes whom  he  celebrated,  and  of  the  sentiments  which  he 
aimed  to  inspire.  He  accompanied  the  chief  and  his  clan 
to  the  field  of  battle :  to  the  sound  of  his  harp  they  marched 
BgliiDBt  the  enemy :  and  in  the  heat  of  the  contest  animated 
themselves  with  the  hope  that  their  actions  would  be  re- 
nowned in  song,  and  transmitted  to  the  admiration  of  their 

posterity.^ 

The  form  of  government  adopted  by  the  British 
tribes  has  scarcely  been  noticed  in  history.  In  some,    ^^^?"^lr 
the  supreme  authority  appears  to  have  been  divided    ^^   g^^. 
among  several  chieftains  ;  in  most,  it  had  been  in-    tons, 
trusted  to  a  single  individual :  but  in  all,  the  people 
continued  to  possess  considerable  influence.     With  respect  to 
the  succession  there  are  instances  in  which  the  father  had  por- 
tioned his  dominions  among  his  children,  and  others  in  which 
the  reigning  prince  left  his  crown  to  his  widow,  who  both  ex- 
ercised the  mof e  peaceful  duties  of  royalty,  and  with  arms  in 
her  hands,  conducted  her  subjects  to  the  field  of  battle.  § 
But  in  the  absence  of  any  fixed  notions  of  succession,  it  is 
probable  that  power  would  frequently  supply  the  place  of 
right :  and  the  weaker  state  fall  a  victim  to  the  ambition  of 

*  Caes.  vi.  12.    Diod.  Sic.  ▼.  354.    Strabo,  iv.  197.    Dio.  Chrya.  orat. 
ifix.  p.  538. 

t  Triad,  58.  '    t  Dipd.  Sic.  v.  p.  354.  Athenacua,  vi.  p.  246.  Am- 

nian.  Mar.  xv.  24.     Stiftbo,  iv.  197. 

VO0  qiioque,  qui  fortes  animas,  belloque  pcremptas 
LaumbuB  in  longum  vates  dimlttitia  xvum, 

Plurima  securi  fudistis  carmina  Bardi.  Ltican,  i.  v.  447. 

^  CxB.  V.  11.  20.  22.    Diod.  Sic.  v.  p.  347.    Mela,  iii.  p.  264.  Tac. 
Agile,  zvi.    JDio.  Cass.  U.  p.  779.    Dio.  in  Sever.-  p.  339. 
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a  more  warlike  neighbour.  We  are  told  that  the  Britons 
were  quarrekome,  rapacious,  and  reyengeful :  that  ererj  na- 
tion waa  torn  bj  inteatine  factions :  ana  that  pretexts  were 
never  wanting  to  justify  oppression,  when  it  could  be  com- 
mitted with  impuni^.*  It  was  this  rancorous  hostility 
among  themselves  which  accelerated  their  subjugation  to  the 
power  of  Rome.  <<  There  is  not,''  says  Tacitus,  <<  a  more 
fortunate  circumstance,  than  that  these  powerful  nations 
make  not  one  common  cause.  They  fight  single  and  unsup* 
ported :  and  each  in  its  turn  is  compelled  to  receive  the  Ro- 
man yoke."t 

Such  were  the  Britons,  who  by  their  bravery  and  perse- 
verance baf&ed  the  attempts  of  the  first,  and  the  most  war- 
like, of  the  CsBsars.  From  that  period  to  the  reign  of  Clau- 
dius, during  the  lapse  of  ninety-seven  years,  they  retained 
their  original  independence.  During  the  civil  wars,  the  at- 
tention of  the  Romans  was  too  actively  employed  at  home, 
to  think  of  foreign  conquest  Augustus  thrice  announced 
his  intention  of  annexing  Britain  to  the  empire:  but  the  dan- 
cer was  averted,  on  one  occasion  by  a  submissive  embassy 
from  the  natives,  on  the  others  by  tiie  intervention  of  more 
important  concerns.}  Instead  of  exacting  the  tribute  impos- 
ed by  Caesar,  he  contented  himself  with  levying  duties  on 
the  trade  between  Gaul  and  Britain,  a  measure  which  brought 
a  larger  sum  into  the  imperial  treasury,  and  was  borne  with- 
out murmuring  by  the  inhabitants.$  Tet  this  fi- 
Au^stus.  ngneial  experiment  has  been  magnified,  by  the 
flattery  of  a  courtier,  into  the  conquest  of  the 
whole  island.  || 

Tiberius  pretended  that  the  empire  was  already 
A^ir'40  ^^^  extensive ;  and  sought  to  justiiy  his  own  indo- 
lence, by  the  policy  of  Augustus. IT  In  opposition 
to  his  conduct,  his  nephew  and  successor  Caligula  exhibited 
to  the  world  a  farce,  worthy  of  the  childish  prince  by  whom 
it  was  planned.  Cunobeline,  the  most  powerful  of  the  suc- 
cessors of  Cassibelan,  had  banished  his  son  Adminius.  The 
exile  repaired  to  the  ^mperor,  and,  as  if  Britain  had  been 


*  Maxime  ixnperitandi  copidine^  ct  studio  prolataDdi  ea  quae  ponident. 
Mela,  ill.  265.     Tacit.  Aj^c.  ni. 
f  Mela,  iii.  265.    TaciL  Agric.  zii. 
t  Dio.  xfix.  p.  472.  liii.  586.    Uor.  L  i.  Ode.  39.  iv.  13. 
i  Strabo,  iy.  p.  200. 

I  Prxaens  divus  habebitur 
Augustus^  adjectiB  Britannia 
Imperio.  Hot,  iii.  5. 

1  Tac.  Agric.  xiii. 
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his  patrimony,  made  a  surrender  of  the  island  into  the  hands 
of  Caligula.  The  glorious  intelligence  was  immediately 
transmitted  to  the  senate:  and  an  army  of  two  hundred 
thousand  men  was  ordered  to  assemble  on  the  coast  of  6e- 
soriaenm.*  As  soon  as  the  emperor  arrived,  he  arrayed  the 
legions  on  the  shore,  rowed  out  to  sea  in  the  imperial  galley^ 
returned  precipitately,  and  gave  the  signal  of  battle.  The 
soldiers,  in  suspense  and  astonishment,  inquired  for  the  ene- 
my :  when  Caligula  informed  them,  that  they  had  that  day 
conquered  the  ocean,  and  commanded  them  to  collect  its 
wpoUsj  the  shells  on  the  beach,  as  a  proof  of  their  victory* 
To  perpetuate  the  memory  of  his  folly,  he  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  a  lofty  beacon,  and  returned  to  Rome  to  give  him- 
self the  honours  of  a  triumph.! 

But  the  empty  pageantry  of  Caligula  was  soon      ,    ^ 
succeeded  by  die  real  horrors  of  invasion.     Insti-    ^^  ^  ^' 

gted  by  Beric,  a  British  chieftain,  whom  domestic  * .  ' 
ids  had  expelled  from  his  native  country,  the  emperor 
Claudius  commanded  Aulus  Plautius  to  transport  four  legions 
with  their  auxiliaries  into  Britain.  It  was  with  difficulty 
that  the  troops  could  be  induced  to  engage  in  the  expedition: 
but  as  they  crossed  the  channel,  a  meteor  was  seen  moving 
in  the  direction  of  the  fleet,  and  was  hailed  as  a  certain  omen 
of  victory*  The  Britons,  under  the  command  of  Caractacus 
and  Togidumnus,  the  two  sons  of  Cunobeline,  adopted  the 
policy  of  their  ancestors,  and  endeavoured  to  harass,  rather 
than  to  repel,  the  invaders.  But  the  German  auxiliaries,  bet- 
ter fitted  tor  such  warfare  than  the  legionary  soldiers,  follow- 
ed them  across  rivers  and  morasses ;  and,  though  the  natives 
made  a  gallant  resistance,  drove  them,  with  the  loss  of  To- 
gidumnus, to  the  northern  bank  of  the  Thames.  The  em- 
peror himself  now  took  the  command,  penetrated  to  Camalo- 
dnnum,^  and  received  the  submission  of  the  Britons  in'  the 
vicinity.  At  his  departure,  h6  divided  the  Roman  forces 
between  the  legate  Plautius,  and  Vqspasian,  an  officer  whose 
merit  afterwards  invested  him  with  the  purple.  To  the  care 
of  Plautius  was  assigned  the  left,  to  that  of  Vespasian  the 
right  bank  of  the  Thames.  Both  experienced  from  the 
natives  the  most  determined  resistance.  Vespasian  fought 
no  less  than  thirty  battles,  before  he  could  subdue  the  Belgae 

*  Boolo^e. 

t  Suet  in  Calig^.  46»  47.  Dio.  liz.  754.  The  ruins  of  Britenhiiis  on  the 
coast  of  HoUand  have  been  supposed  to  be  the  remains  of  this  beacon. 
Camd.  p.  liv.  Gibson's  version.  But  in  aU  probability  it  would  be  raised 
at  Boalorne. 

#  lfa]den  or  Colchester. 

Vol.  !•  6 
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and  the  natires  of  the  Isle  of  Wight:  Plautias,  during  the 
five  remaining  years  of  his  government,  was  opposed  by 
Caractacus  at  the  head  of  the  Cassii  and  Silures,  who,  though 
frequently  beaten,  as  often  renewed  the  contest.  Claudius 
had  entered  Rome  in  triumph :  to  Plautius,  for  his  services^ 
was  decreed  the  inferior  honour  of  an  ovation.* 
>^        .  Ostorius  Scapula  was  the  successor  of  Plautius* 

A.  D?^.  '^^  repress  the  inroads  of  the  unsubdued  Britons,  he 
erected  two  chains  of  forts,  one  in  the  north  along 
the  river  Avon,  the  other  in  the  west  along  the  left  bank  of 
the  Severn.  The  reduced  tribes  were  gradually  moulded, 
into  the  form  of  a  Roman  province :  and,  when  the  Iceni 
dared  to  refuse  the  yoke,  their  rebellion  was  severely  punish- 
ed, and  a  colony  of  veterans  was  planted  at  Camalodunum  to 
.insure  their  obedience.  The  freeidom  of  Britain  now  sought 
an  asylum  among  the  Silures.  The  enthusiastic  attachment 
of  that  people  to  their  independence,  had  caused  ihetn  to  be 
compared  to  the  ancient  Sicambri :  and  their  hatred  of  the 
Roman  name  had  been  envenomed  by  an  incautious  ex- 
pression of  Ostorius,  that  their  existence  as  a  people  was 
incompatible  with  his  projects.  In  Shropshire,  at  the  con* 
fluence  of  the  Coin  and  Teme,  stands  a  lofty  hill  called  Caer^ 
Caradoc,  still  retaining  the  vestiges  of  ancient  fortifioations. 
There  Caractacus  and  the  Silures  determined  to  defend  the 
liberty  of  their  country.  The  bank  of  the  river  was  lined 
with  troops,  and  the  ascent  of  the  hill  was  fortified  with  ram- 
parts of  loose  stones.  At  the  approach  of  the  Romans,  the 
Britons  bound  themselves  by  an  oath  to  conquer  or  die:  and 
with  loud  exclamations  defied  the  attack  of  the  enemy.  Os^ 
torius  himself  hesitated :  but  at  the  demand  of  the  legions  the 
signal  of  battle  was  given :  the  passage  of  the  river  was  forced : 
and  the  Romans,  under  showers  of  darts,  mounted  the  hill ; 
burst  over  the  ramparts,  and  drove  the  Silures  from  the  sum- 
mit? The  wife  and  daughter  of  Caractacus  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  victors :  his  brothers  soon  after  surrendered  :  and  the 
king  himself  was  delivered  in  chains  to  Ostorius  by  his  step- 
mother Cartismandua,  queen  of  the  Brigantes,  under  whose 
protection  he  had  hoped  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  his  pursuers. 

The  fame  of  Caractacus  had  already  crossed  the 

^*  to^^^*"    seas ;  and  the  natives  of  Italy  were  anxious  to  be- 

A.  D.  '52.    ^^^^  ^^®  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  braved  for  nine  years  the 

power  of  Rome.    As  he  passed  through  the  impe- 

•  Dio.  Ix.  779—781.  Suet  in  Claud,  xrii.  xxiv.  Tac.  Agric.  xiji.  The 
Roman  armj  Was  attended  by  several  elephants,  probably  to  terrify  the 
qaUyes.  Dio.  ibid.  The  exploits  of  Plautius  are  mentioned  in  an  inscrip- 
tion in  his  honour,  which  is  still  extant,  on  the  mausoleum  of  the  Plautian 
fiunily,  near  Ponte  Lucano,  on  the  road  from  Rome  to  Tivoli. 
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rial  dty,  he  expresaed  his  surprise  that  meoy  who  possessed 
such  palaces  at  home,  should  deem  it  woi:ih  their  while  to 
fight  for  the  wretched  hovels  of  Britain.  Claudius  and  the 
empress  Agrippina  were  seated  on  two  lofty  tribunals ;  the 
pretorian  guards  stood  on  each  side;  and  the  senate  and  peo- 
ple had  been  invited  to  witness  the  spectacle.  First  were 
borne  the  arms  and  the  ornaments  of  the  British  prince :  next 
followed  his  wife^  daughter^  and  brothers  bewailing  with  tears 
their  unhappy  fate :  lastly  came  Caractacus  himself^  neither 
dispirited  by  his  misfortunes,  nor  dismayed  at  the  new  and 
imposing  spectacle.  Claudius,  to  his  own  honour,  received 
him  graciously,  restored  him  to  liberty,  and,  if  we  may  credit 
a  plausible  conjecture,  invested  him  with  princely  authority 
over  a  portion  of  conquered  Britain.*  The  event  was  cele* 
brated  at  Rome  with  extraordinary  joy.  By  the  senate  the 
captivity  of  Caractacus  was  compared  to  the  captivity  of  Per* 
ses  and  Syphaz:  by  the  poets  Claudius  was  said  to  have 
united  the  two  worlds,  and  to  have  brought  the  ocean  withia 
the  limits  of  the  empirct 

The  Silures,  however,  did  not  abandon  themselves  to  de- 
spair. Tau^t  by  experience  that  uninstructed  valour  was  not 
a  match  for  the  discipline  and  defensive  armour  of  the  legions, 
they  adopted  a  more  desultory  but  sanguinary  mode  of  war- 
fare :  and  contented  themselves  with  harassing  the  Romans 
in  their  quarters,  interrupting  their  communications,  and  sur- 
prising their  detachments.  If  they  sometimes  received,  they 
often  inflicted,  considerable  injury:  and  Ostorius  was  so  ex- 
hausted by  labour  and  vexation,  that  his  death  was  attributed 
to  his  chagrin.  His  successor,  Aulus  Didius^  a  n  5S 
foand  himself  involved  in  a  ne^  war.  Venusius, 
a  chieftain  of  the  Jugantes,  had  married  Cartismandua.  Both 
bad  been  fiuUiful  allies  to  the  Romans :  but  the  queen  after  a 
short  interval  separated  from  her  husband,  and  took  to  her 
bed  a  Briton,  named  Yellocatus.  Hostilities  were  the  imme- 
diate consequence.  Cartismandua,  for  her  ancient  services, 
claimed  the  aid  of  the  Romans :  the  Brigantes,  through  hatred 
of  the  adulteress,  fought  for  Venusius.     After  several  battles, 


*  Qaaedam  ciyitates  Cogiduno  re|^  donats:  (is  ad  nosttam  usque  memo- 
tiam  fidisnmus  mansit)  Tac.  Agnc  xiv.  Though  great  authorities  con- 
ceive Sogidnnus  to  have  been  the  saitie  person  as  Caractacus,  I  entertain  a 
viwpidoa  that  he  was  the  veiy  Togidumnus,  whom  Dio  supposed  to  have 
fijlen  in  battle. 

t  Tacit  Ann.  zi].  31— ^8. 
▲t  mine  oceanus  i^emihos  interluit  orbes: 

Pan  est  impcriif  termikius  ante  fiiit. 

EcaUdut.  SoaUg,  apud  Camd.  lix. 
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the  queen  was  compeHed  to  leave  the  throne  to  her  huabaad, 
and  to  lead  a  degraded  life  under  the  protection  of  her  allies.* 
To  Didius  succeeded  Veranius,  whose  early  death  made 
way  for  Suetonius  Paulinus,  a  general  of  consummate  skill 
and  distinguished  reputation.  The  isle  of  Angle- 
rf^A^f"  sey,  the  nursery  and  principal  residence  of  the 
^„  ^^  druids,  had  hitherto  offered  a  secure  retreat  to 
A.  b.  57.  those  priests;  to  whose  influence  and  invectives 
was  attributed  the  obstinate  resistance  of  the  Bri* 
A.  D.  61.  tons.  To  reduce  it,  Suetonius  ordered  his  cavalry 
to  swim  across  the  strait,  while  the  infantry  should 
pass  over  in  boats.  On  their  approach  to  the  sacred  isle, 
they  beheld  the  shore  lined  not  only  with  warriors,  but  with 
bands  of  male  and  female  druids.  The  former,  with  their 
arms  outstretched  to  heaven,  devoted  the  invaders  to  the 
God  of  war :  the  latter,  in  habits  of  mourning,  with  their 
hair  floating  in  the  wind,  and  lighted  torches  in  their  hands^ 
ran  in  all  directions  along  the  beach.  The  Romans  were 
seized  with  a  superstitious  horror.  For  a  moment  they  re* 
fused  to  advance :  shame  and  the  reproaches  of  their  leader 
urged  them  to  the  attack.  The  victory  was  easy  and  blood* 
less.  On  that  day  the  power  of  the  dFuids  received  a  shock 
from  which  it  never  recovered.  Their  altars  were  over- 
turned ;  their  sacred  groves  fell  beneath  the  axe  of  the  le- 
gionaries :  and  their  priests  and  priestesses  were  consumed 
in  the  flames,  which  they  had  kindled  for  the  destruction  of 
their  captives.! 

But  the  absence  of  Suetonius  in  Anglesey,  was  the  signal 
of  a  most  formidable  insurrection.  Prasutagus,  king  of  the 
Iceni,  who  had  long  been  the  faithful  ally  of  Rome,  to  se- 
cure the  disposition  of  his  property,  had  made  the  emperor 
joint  heir  with  his  own  daughters.  But  Roman  avarice  was 
not  easily  defeated.  The  whole  succession  was  immediately 
seized  by  Catus,  the  imperial  procurator.  Boadi- 
of  ]S^  cea,  the  widow  of  the  late  king,  who  ventured  to 
cea.  remonstrate,  was  scourged  as  a  slave :  and  the  chas- 

tity of  her  daughters  was  violated  by  the  Roman 
officers.  The  unhappy  princess  grasped  the  first  opportunity 
of  revenge.  The  history  of  her  wrongs  reminded  each  in- 
dividual of  his  own  sufferings;  and  in  a  few  days  almost  all 

*  Tac  Ann.  xii.  40.  Hist.  iil.  45.  This  fact  is  sufficient  to  induce  a 
doubt  of  the  accuracy  of  Cxsar  (y.  14),  and  of  Dio  Nicaeus  (insev.  p.3S9)» 
who  represent  a  community  of  wives  as  a  natioiud  institution  amonj^  the 
Britons.  Perhaps  the  stoiy  mig^ht  have  arisen  from  the  ciTcumstance,  that 
several  families  were  accustomed  to  dwell  in  the  same  hut 

t  Tacit.  Ann.  ziv.  29, 30. 
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the  eonquerad  tribes  were  in  arms.  To  account  for  this  ee- 
nerai  disaffection  we  are  told,  that  the  insults  and  oppression 
t[  the  conquerors  were  beyond  endurance ;  that  the  British 
youth  had  been  forcibly  conveyed  to  foreign  countries  to 
serve  among  the  cohorts  of  auxiliaries ;  that,  to  pay  the  con- 
tributions, their  chieftains  had  been  compelled  to  borrow  ten 
millions  of  drachmas^  from  the  philosopher  Seneca,  by  whom 
they  were  harassed  with  the  most  vexatious  prosecutions  ; 
that  their  estates  had  been  lately  registered,  and  loaded  with 
imposts ;  and  that  many  of  their  most  noble  families  had 
been  reduced  to  indigence  and  slavery .t  All  these  causes 
contributed  to  swell  the  torrent,  which  now  burst  on  the 
Roman  establishments.  Camalodunum  was  the  first  to  ex- 
perience its  fury.  Within  the  walls  of  the  colony  had  been 
erected  a  temple  to  the  divinity  of  Claudius,  the  subjugator 
of  Britain,  and  the  natives  were  eager  to  demolish  this  mo- 
nument of  their  servitude.  At  the  first*  assault  the  town 
was  reduced  to  ashes :  the  walls  of  the  temple  protracted  the 
fate  of  the  garrison  only  two  days.  Petilius  marched  with 
the  ninth  legion  to  their  assistance.  It  was  trodden  under 
£M>t  by  the  multitude  of  the  insurgents. 

By  this  time  Suetonius  had  returned  to  London,  already 
a  populous  and  opulent  mart4  Unable  to  protect  the  town, 
he  retired,  taking  with  him  such  of  the  inhabitants  as  were 
willing  to  share  his  fortunes.  London  was  soon  consumed 
by  the  flames ;  and  shortly  afterwards  the  municipal  town  of 
Verulam  experienced  the  same  fate«  The  fury  of  the  Bri- 
tons treated  as  enemies  all  who  had  not  joined  in  the  insur- 
rection :  and  those  who  fell  not  by  the  sword,  were  immo- 
lated with  still  greater  cruelty  to  Andraste  tfie  goddess  of 
victory.  The  slaughter  of  seventy  thousand  victims,  with- 
out distinction  of  sex  or  age,  of  rank  or  country,  attests  both 
the  violence  of  their  revenge,  and  the  extent  of  country 
through  which  they  followed  the  Romans.§ 

Suetonius  was  at  last  compelled  to  turn  his  face    ^^  e  ^  ^ 
to  the  enemy.    Though  fear  had  prevented  the    s^i^cea. 
second  l^on  from  Joining  his  little  army,  he  h|id 
collected  from  the  different  garrisons  ten  thousand  men,  and 

•  About  480,000^ 

t  Compare  Tac.  Ann.  zhr.  31.  with  Dio  Nicxus  apud  Xiphil.  in  Ner.  p. 

%  Copia  neffodatomm  et  commeatuum  mazhnecelebre.    Tac.  33. 

4  Tac  ibidl  Dio.  Nic  ibid.  Their  rejoicings  were  celebrated  in  the 
wooda  aacred  to  Andraste.  Some  of  the  victims  were  cniciiied»  others 
wera  burnt.  The  female  captives  thev  banged  on  the  branches  of  tree^ 
cut  off  their  breasts,  and  drove  stakes  through  their  bodies.    Ibid. 
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had  chosen  a  poaition,  In  which  he  could  be  attacked  only  in 
front.  The  Britons  were  collected  in  masses  around  their 
different  chieftains:  their  wiyes  and  children  occupied  a 
long  line  of  carriages  in  the  rear:  and  the  air  resounded  with 
their  cries  and  imprecations.  The  Romans,  motionless  and 
silent,  .permitted  them  to  approach :  then  rushing  forward  in 
the  form  of  a  wedge,  overturned  every  thing  within  their 
reach.  The  battle,  however,  was  long  and  fiercely  main- 
tained. Numbers  on  the  part  of  the  natives,  supplied  the 
want  of  disdpline;  and  a  succes^on  of  conflicts  almost  ex- 
hausted the  patience  of  the  legionaries.  Victorious  at  last, 
the  Romans  took  a  severe  revenge.  They  granted  no  quar* 
ter :  and  the  women  and  children  were  involved  in  the  same 
carnage  with  the  combatants.  Were  success  to  be  estimated 
by  the  multitude  of  the  slain,  Tacitus  was  justified  in  com- 
paring  this  with  the  most  glorious  victories  of  ancient  Rome* 
He  estimates  the  loss  of  tiie  Britons  at  eighty  thousand  men. 
The  fugitives,  however,  who  escaped,  offered  to  try  again  the 
fortune  of  war  :  but  Boadicea,  who  had  led  them  to  the  field, 
and  shared  the  dangers  of  the  day,  refused  to  sur* 
A.  D.  63.  vive  this  defeat,  and  terminated  her  misfortunes 
by  a  voluntary  death.* 
If  this  splendid  action  preserved  the  ascendency  of  the 
Roman  arms,  it  did  not  put  an  end  to  the  war.  A  notion 
prevailed  in  the  imperial  court,  that  the  obstinacy  of  the 
Tritons  arose  from  the  dread  which  the  severity  of  Sueto- 
nous  had  inspired.  He  was  recalled  t  and  under  the  milder 
administration  of  his  three  successors  Turpiliaous,  Trebel* 
lius,  and  Bolanus,  the  natives  within  the  Roman  pale  were 
gradually  induced  to  submit  to  the  yoke.  But  the  task  of 
tranquillizing  the  provinooy  the  mutinous  spirit  of  the  army, 
and  the  rival  blaims  of  competitors  for  the  empire,  prevented 
these  governors  from  making  any  attempts  against 
A.  D.  70.  the  independent  portion  of  Britian.  As  soon  as 
Vespasian  had  assumed  the  purple,  a  new  era  com- 
menced. Petilius  Cerealis  was  ordered  to  reduce  the  Bri« 
gantes,  and  in  the  space  of  five  years  that  powerful 
A.  D.  75.  tribe  was  added  to  the  subjects  of  the  empire.  Ju- 
lius Frontinus  was  his  successor :  and  during  the 
three  years  of  his  government  he  nearly  subdued  the  warlike 
nation  of  the  Silures.t 

*  Tac  34-47.  Dio.  Nic.  apud  Xiphil.  in  Ner.  p.  176.  Dio  has  de- 
scribed this  British  heroine  as  a  woman  of  lofty  stature,  and  severe  counte* 
nance.  Her  yellow  hur  reached  almost  to  the  ground.  She  wore  a  plait- 
ed tunic  of  various  colours^  round  her  waist  a  cfaain  of  gold,  and  over  these 
a  long  manUe.  p.  173. 

t  Tac  Ann.  ziy.  37-39.  Hist  L  9.  60.  ii.  97.    Vit  Agric.  8, 16, 17. 
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Bui  ibe  repatation  of  preceding  gorernors  was  Victeria 
obscured  by  the  more  spJendtd,  aod  more  lasting  ^]^^' 
fane  of  Cndua  Julius  Agricola. .  When  that  com-  a!  D.78. 
mander  arrired,  the  army  had  been  dismissed  into 
winter  qoarters.  He  immediatdy  summoned  it  again  to  the 
field,  marehed  into  the  territory  of  the  Ordoyices,  who  had 
surprised  a  squadron  of  Roman  horse ;  and  put  to  the  sword 
the  greater  part  of  that  nation.  Preceded  by  the  terror  of 
his  name  he  crossed  orer  to  Anglesey :  the  natives  offiired  no 
resistance,  and  the  sacred  isle  was  a  second  time  added  to 
the  empire.  In  the  two  next  campaigns  he  gradually  ex- 
tended the  limits  of  his  government  to  the  Tay*  Tribe  after 
tribe  was  compelled  to  submit:  garrisons  were  stationed 
in  every  commanding  situation :  and  with  the  prospect  of 
saceess  was  removed  the  principal  incentive  to  rebellion. 
The  fourth  summer  was  employed  in  securing  a  strong  fron^ 
tier  to  the  Roman  conquests :  and  a  line  of  forts  from  the 
Frith  of  Forth  to  that  oiTClyde,  bade  defiance  to  the  inroads 
of  the  more  northern  Britons.'*^ 

But  Agricola  adpired  to  more  solid  praise  than  that  of 
conqaesty  and  devoted  his  winters  to  the  less  ostentatious^  but 
more  useful,  arts  of  peace.  Sensible  of  the  errors  of  his  pre- 
deoBSSors,  he  reformed  the  civil  administration  in  all  its 
branches ;  established  a  more  equitable  system  of  taxation ; 
listened  with  kindness  to  the  complaints  of  the  natives ;  and 
severely  punished  the  tyranny  of  inferior  officers.  The  Bri^ 
tons  were  charmed  with  the  mildness  and  justice  of  his  go- 
vernment, and  publicly  pronounced  him  their  benefiictor. 
At  his  instigation  the  chieftains  left  their  habitations  in  the 
forests,  and  repaired  into  the  vicinity  of  the  Roman  stations. 
There  they  learned  to  admire  the  refinements  of  civilization, 
and  acquired  a  taste  for  improvement  The  use  of  the  RomaA 
toga  began  to  supersede  that  of  the  British  mantle :  houses, 
baths,  and  temples,  were  built  in  the  Roman  fashion :  children 
w«re  instructed  in  the  Roman  language ;  and  with  the  manners 
were  adopted  the  vices  of  the  Romans.  In  these  new  pur- 
suits the  spirit  of  independence  speedily  evaporated:  and 
tiiose  hardy  warriors,  who  had  so  leng  braved  the  power  of 
the  emperors,  insensibly  dwindled  into  soft  and  efieminate 
provincials^t 

Ambition  and  curiosity  now  induced  Agricola  to  trans- 
gress the  boundary,  which  he  had  fixed  to  his  conquests.  An 

*  Agricola  teems  to  have  proceeded  across  the  Dee,  through  Lancashire^ 
Westmorelandf  Cumberland,  Annandale,  to  the  narrow  isthmus  between 
the  Friths  of  Forth  and  ClydCi    Gordon's  Itiner.  Septent. 

t  Tac.  Agrie.  1&— 34. 
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Irish  chieftain,  expelled  from  his  native  country,  had  sought 
protection  in  the  camp  of  the  Romans.  From  him  it  was 
understood  that  the  sister  island  possessed  a  climate  and  soil 
like  that  of  Britain,  and  was  inhabited  by  tribes  of  similar 
manners,  and  similar  dispositions.  Agricola  was  not  insen- 
sible to  the  glory  of  adding  this  unknown  country  to  the 
provinces  of  Uie  empire :  but  prudence  forbade  him  to  engage 
in  a  second  conquest  before  he  had  completed  the  first,  and 
he  contented  himself  with  obtaining  possession  of  the  western 
coasts,  that  he  might  be  prepared  to  take  advantage  of  the 
first  opportunity,  which  the  course  of  events  might  offer. 

The  next  year,  having  received  the  submission  of  the  tribes, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Forth,  he  pushed  his  advances 
along  the  eastern  shore.  The  operations  of  the  army  on  land 
were  combined  with  those  of  a  numerous  fleet  at  sea.  If  the 
sight  of  the  shipping  alarmed  the  natives,  the  Romans  were 
also  terrified  by  reports  of  the  multitude  and  ferocity  of  their 
enemies.  In  tiie  darkness  of  the  night  the  Britons  attacked 
the  quarters  of  the  ninth  legion,  burst  into  the  camp,  and 
maintained  a  doubtful  fight  within  the  entrenchments,  until 
the  break  of  day  disclosed  the  eagles  of  the  other  legions  ad- 
vancing to  the  support  of  their  comrades.  This  campaign 
seems  to  have  conferred  little  honour  on  the  imperial  arms. 
He  In*  Resolved  to  distinguish  the  eighth  and  last  year 
▼ades  Ca-  of  his  government,  Agricola  assembled  all  his  forces, 
ledonia.  and  added  to  their  number  several  cohorts  of  Bri- 
tons raised  among  the  tribes  of  the  south.  The  Ca- 
ledonians were  apprized  of  their  danger:  and  thirty  thousand 
warriors  under  the  command  of  Oalgacus  had  undertaken  to 
defend  the  passage  of  the  Grampian  mountains.  They  were 
discovered,  divided  into  clans,  posted  one  below  the  other  on 
the  declivity  of  a  hill.  The  plain  at  its  foot  was  covered 
with  horsemen  and  armed  chariots.  Agricola  drew  up  hjs 
army  in  two  lines,  in  the  first  of  which  he  placed  the  auxi- 
liaries, in  the  other  the  legions.  As  long  as  they  fought  with 
missile  weapons,  the  Britons,  from  their  numbers,  retained 
the  advantage:  but  their  unwieldy  and  unpointed  swords 
were  of  little  use  in  close  action,  and  they  were  gradually 
driven  up  the  hill  by  the  steady  pressure  of  the  auxiliaries.'*^ 
An  attempt  to  surprise  the  rear  of  the  Romans  was  defeated 
by  the  vigilance  ot  the  general  ^  who  charged  in  return  the 
flank  of  uie  Britons,  and  threw  them  into  disorder.    The 

*  They  had  oner  targets  covered  with  skins:  and  long  heavy  swords  with- 
out poin^  with  which  they  were  accustomed  to  cut  but  not  to  push.  Tac 
Agncxxxvi. 
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eourage  or  despair  of  a  few  detached  bodies  protracted  the 
conflict  till  ni^t.  The  next  morning  presented  a  yerv  dif* 
ferent  scene.  A  yast  and  drearj  solitude  had  succeeded  to 
the  noise  and  turmoil  of  the  preceding  day :  and  columns  of 
smoke  rising  on  the  verge  of  the  horizon,  proved  that  the 
Britons  had  burnt  their  cottages  in  their  flight  Ten  thou- 
sand Caledonians,  about  four  hundred  Romans,  are  said  to 
have  fallen  in  the  battle** 

After  this  victory  the  army  returned  to  winter  qnarters : 
the  fleet  pursued  its  voyage,  and  sailed  along  the  eastern 
coast,  arrived  at  the  port  of  Sandwich,  from  which  it  had 
commenced  the  expedition.  By  the  jealousy  of  Domitian 
the  ornaments,  but  not  the  parade,  of  a  triumph  were  granted 
to  Agricola,  who,  having  surrendered  the  command  to  his 
successor  Lueullus,  returned  to  Rome,  waited  on  his  impe- 
rial master,  and  sunk  into  the  obscurity  of  private  life*t 

The  Roman  power  was  now  firmly  established  ^he  Go- 
in  the  island.  The  tribes,  whi^h  had  submitted,  vemment 
made  no  attempt  to  recover  their  independence :  establish* 
and  the  Caledonians,  humbled  by  their  last  defeat,  f^  ^^  ^"' 
were  content  to  roam  without  molestation  in  their 
native  forests.  The  successors  of  Agrieola,  instead  of  con- 
ducting the  legions  in  the  field,  were  employed  in  protecting 
the  public  tranquillity,  in  settling  the  details  of  the  provin- 
cial government,  and  in  assimilating  the  state  of  Britain  to 
that  of  the  other  countries,  which  had  been  incorporated  in 
the  empire,  A  short  sketch  of  this  system  will  not  be  un- 
acceptable to  the  reader. 

1.  The  governor  was  denominated  the  Prefect  ^ 
or  Propretor  of  Britain.  His  power  was  supreme  feet  ' 
within  the  island,  but  precarious  in  its  duration,  and 
dependent  on  the  will  of  the  emperor.  He  united  in  his 
own  person  every  species  of  authority,  which  was  exercised 
by  the  difierent  magistrates  within  the  city  of  Rome.  He 
commanded  the  army :  he  was  invested  with  the  adminis* 
tration  of  justice ;  and  he  possessed  the  power  of  substituting 
his  own  notions  of  equity  in  the  place  of  the  strict  letter  of 
the  law.  An  authority  so  extensive  and  irresistible  would 
frequently  give  birth  to  acts  of  injustice :  and  though  the 
imperial  court  and  the  senate  house  were  open  to  the  com- 
plaints of  the  natives,  yet  the  distance  of  the  capital,  and  the 
inflacince  of  friends,  promised,  or  rather  insured,  impunity  to 
the  oppressor.  In  a  few  years,  however,  the  exorbitant 
power  of  the  prefects  was  confined  by  the  emperor  Hadrian^ 

•  Tac.  Agiic.  24—38.  t  Tac.  Agjic.  40. 
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whOy  in  his  ^^  perpetual  edict/'  laid  down  a  system  of  rules 
for  the  regulation  of  their  conduct,  and  established  a  uni- 
forooL  administration  of  justice  through  all  the  provinces  of 
the  empire.'*' 

2*  Subordinate  to  the  prefect,  but  appointed  by 
Procuraj  |.},g  emperor,  was  the  procurator  or  quaestor.  It 
taxes.  ^^^  ^^  ^^^7  ^  collect  the  taxes,  and  to  administer 
the  revenue  of  the  province.  That  revenue  arose 
from  a  variety  of  imposts ;  a  poll-tax,  which  was  not  confined 
to  the  living,  but  extended  to  the  funerals  of  the  dead :  a  tax 
on  legacies,  the  sale  of  slaves,  and  purchases  at  auctions;  the 
tenth  part  of  the  produce  of  mines;  and  a  certain  proportion 
of  corn,  hay,  and  cattle,  which  was  paid  either  in  kind  or  in 
money,  at  the  option  of  the  procurator.t  He  was  also  em- 
ployed occasionally  in  the  dishonourable  office  of  a  spy :  an4 
his  reports  were  frequently  swelled  with  exaggerated  ac- 
counts of  the  riches,  the  power,  and  the  ambition  of  the  pre- 
fect* For  the  distance  of  that  officer  from  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  natural  strength  of  the  island  were  constant 
sources  of  suspicion  to  the  emperors :  and  in  the  course  of 
this  history  we  shall  see  that  suspicion  justified  by  the  con- 
duct of  the  usurpers,  who  at  the  head  oi  the  British  legions, 
will  assume  the  purple,  and  contend  for  the  empire  of  Rome. 
.  3*  The  amount  of  the  army  maintained  in  Britain 

""^"  must  have  varied  according  to  circumstances. 
When  Flautius  undertook  the  reduction  of  the  island,  he  was 
at  the  head  of  four  legions  with  their  auxiliaries,  a  force, 
which,  at  a  moderate  calculation,  would  exceed  fifty  thousand 
mep4  I^  ^^6  difierent  military  stations,  which  were  so 
thickly  scattered  over  the  country,  had  all  been  garrisoned  at 
the  same  time,  they  would  have  required  a  still  greater  num- 
ber :§  but  it  is  probable  that,  in  proportion  as  the  Roman 
power  was  established,  many  of  them  were  abandoned ;  and 

*  Tillem.  Emp.  ii.  51. 

f  In  provinces  which  submitted  voluntarily,  a  tenth  of  the  com  was 
•xacted  (frumentum  decumanum) :  in  those  which  were  conquered,  an 
arbitrary  quantity  ({rumentum  stipendiarium).  Besides  this  the  natives 
supplied  the  com  wanted  for  the  army  at  a  fixed  price  (frumentum  emp- 
tum);  and  a  certain  quantity  for  tlie  use  of  the  governor,  for  which  a  com- 
position was  usually  paid  in  money  (frumentum  aestimatum).  See  Mur- 
phy's Tacitus  from  La  Bleterie,  vol.  iv.  p.  402. 

t  At  that  period  a  legion  consisted  of  6100  infantry,  726  cavalry,  and^ 
nearly  the  same  number  of  auxiliaries  (Veget.  ii.  6.  Tac.  Ann.  iv.  5). 
Under  the  tuccessors  of  Constantine  the  number  of  the  legions  had  in- 
creaseil  from  twenty-five  to  one  hundred  and  thirty-two:  but  their  bulk 
had  -dwindled  from  nearly  7000  to  1200  men  (Pancir.  ad  Notit,  Imp.  f.  23). 

§  There  were  in  all  one  hundred  and  sixty-six  stations,  besides  several 
smaller  forts.     Ric.  Corin.  i.  p.  17.  33.     Whitaker's  Manchcs.  iii.  2.  xi.  2. 
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during  the  decline  of  the  empire  so  lai^  a  force  could  not  be 
spared  from  the  defence  of  the  other  provinces.  Into  the 
ranks  of  the  legions  none  but  Roman  citizens  could  claim 
the  privilege  of  admittance:  but  the  atixilictries  were  com- 
posed of  provinciab  who  had  not  obtained  the  freedom  of  the 
city,  or  of  barbarians,  whom  the  fate  of  war,  or  the  prospect 
of  wealth,  had  drawn  into  the  imperial  service.  These  aux- 
iliaries nearly  equalled  the  legionaries  in  number :  and  from 
the  notices  of  ancient  writers,  and  the  inscriptions  on  ancient 
monuments,  have  been  discovered  the  names  of  three-and- 
tfairty  cohorts  of  auxiliary  foot,  and  of  eleven  squadrons  of 
auxiliary  horse,  which  were  stationed  in  Britain.*  All  these 
were  composed  of  foreigners  ;  for,  though  by  the  law  of  con- 
scription the  natives  were  compelled  to  serv^,  they  were  not 
permitted  to  remain  in  the  island.  At  home  they  might liave 
employed  their  swords  in  asserting  the  independence  of  their 
country :  but  on  the  continent  they  were  unconnected  with 
the  inhabitants :  for  their  subsistence,  they  depended  on  the 
bonnty  of  the  emperor ;  and  far  from  combining  to  subvert, 
were  always  prepared  to  support,  the  throne  of  their  bene- 
factor. What  their  number  might  be,  is  uncertain :  but  there 
exists  evidence  to  show,  that  they  amounted  to  at  least  six- 
and-twenty  cohorts ;  that  they  were  dispersed  as  far  as  Eg3rpt 
and  Armenia ;  and  that  some  of  them  had  acquired  the  sur- 
name of  ^*  Invincible"  from  their  valount 

When  the  Roman  conquests  in  Britain  had  reaah- 
ed  their  utmost  extent,  they  were  irregularly  di-  "»^*^<^®"» 
vided  into  six  provinces  under  the  government  of  pretors 
appointed  by  the  prefect  The  long  tract  of  land  which  runs 
firora  the  western  extremity  of  Cornwall  to  the  South  Fore- 
land in  Kent,  is  almost  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  island 
by  the  arm  of  the  sea,  now  called  the  Bristol  channel,  and 
by  the  course  of  the  river  Thames.  This  formed  the  most 
wealthy  of  the  British  provinces ;  and  from  priority  of  con- 
quest or  proximity  of  situation  was  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  firitannia  prima.  Britannia  secunda  comprised  the 
present  principality  of  Wales  with  the  addition  of  that  tract 
which  is  included  by  the  Severn  in  its  circuitous  course 
towards  St  George's  channel.  Flavia  Caesariensis  was  the 
next  in  order,  but  the  first  in  extent  It  was  bounded  on  two 
sides  by  the  former  provinces,  and  on  the  two  others  by  the 
number,  the  Don,  and  the  German  ocean.    To  the  north  of 

*  It  if  not,  however,  improbable  that  the  same  cohort  or  squadron  may 
be  sometimes  designated  under  two  different  names, 
t  Apud  Camd.  introd.  p.  cvii. 
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the  Humber  ky  the  province  of  Maxima.  It  reached  to  the 
Eden  and  Tyne,  and  its  opposite  shores  were  washed  by  the 
western  and  eastern  seas.  Valentia  followed,  including  the 
Scottish  lowlands  as  far  as  the  friths  of  Clyde  and  Forth. 
The  tribes  beyond  the  friths  formed  the  sixth  government  of 
Yespasiana,  divided  from  the  independent  Caledonians  by 
the  long  chain  of  mountains,  whioh  rising  near  Dumbarton, 
crosses  the  two  counties  of  Athol  and  Badenoch,  and  stretches 
beyond  the  -frith  of  Murray.  But  the  greater  part  of  this 
province  was  wrested  at  so  early  a  period  from  the  dominion 
of  Rome,  that  it  is  seldom  mentioned  by  writers,  and  the 
pretentura  of  Agricola  has  been  generally  considered  as  the 
northern  limit  of  the  empire  in  Britain.'*^  To  each  of  these 
divisions  was  allotted  a  separate  government  under  the  ge- 
neral superintendence  of  the  prefect :  but  the  interests  of  the 
rulers  were  most  jealously  separated  from  those  of  the  pro- 
vincials. Every  6riton  by  his  birth  was  excluded  from  all 
o£Bces  of  trust  and  authority  in  his  own  country:  and  every 
holder  of  such  oAce  was  prohibited  by  law  from  marrying  a 
native,  or  purchasing  property  within  the  island.f 
.    .  Throughout  these  provinces  was  scattered  a  great 

0  omcs.  number  of  inhabited  towns  and  militarv  posts,  the 
names  of  which  are  still  preserved  in  the  itineraries  of  Rich- 
ard and  Antoninus.  They  were  partly  of  British,  and  partly 
of  Roman,  oriein ;  and  were  divided  into  four  classes,  gra- 
dually descendmg  in  the  scale  of  privilege  and  importance. 
1.  The  first  rank  was  claimed  by  the  colonies.  It  had  long 
been  the  policy  of  Rome  to  reward  her  veterans  with  a  por- 
tion of  the  lands  of  the  conquered  nations ;  and  for  this  pur- 
pose those  situations  were  generally  selected,  which  combined 
the  double  advantage  of  a  fruitful  spoil,  and  a  military  posi- 
tion. Each  colony  was  a  miniature  representation  of  the 
parent  city*  It  adopted  the  same  customs,  was  governed  by 
the  same  laws,  and  with  similar  titles  conferred  on  its  magis- 
trates a  similar  authority.  In  Britain  there  were  nine  of 
these  establishments,  two  of  a  civil,  seven  of  a  military  de- 
scription.^    In  the  constitution  of  the  latter,  we  discover  a 

•  *  Ric.  Corin.  i.  p.  15.  Not  Imp.  occid.  f.  155.  The  capitals  of  these 
proTincea  were  Richborough,  Caerleon,  London,  York,  Whithern,  and 
Inveniess.  The  existence  of  the  last  province  of  Vespasiana  has  been 
questioned:  but  the  authority  of  Richard  is  corroborated  by  the  testimony 
of  Ptolemy,  who  mentions  the  military  station  of  Pterotone  or  Inverness. 
Ptol.  viii.  2.  a^ud  Gale.     Whit.  Manch.  i.  8.  iii.  2.  xi.  2. 

f  See  the  Pandects  xxiii.  tit.  ii.  n.  38.  57.  63.  Cod.  Theod.  viii.  tit.  xv. 
leg.  1. 

i  Richbarough«  London,jColohe8ter,  Bath,  Gloucester,  Caerleon,  Ches- 
ttr,  lineolD,  and  Chesterfida.    Ric.  Corin.  I  p.  36. 
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tftrikiog  ridiOitude  to  the  feudal  tenures  of  later  ages.    The 
veteran  reeeived  his  land  from  the  bounty  of  the  emperor; 
and  was  obliged  to  enrol  his  sons  in  the  army,  as  soon  as  they 
shoold  attain  the  yeara  of  manhood.    Disgrace,  imprispnment, 
or  sometimes  death,  was  the  punishment  of  the  youth,  who 
refused  to  serre  the  benefactor  of  his  father  and  family. 
8«  The  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  colonies  were 
nearly  equalled,  in  some  respects  surpassed  by  the    *!^^<^»* 
privileges  of  the  municipal  cities ;  the  inhabitants    ^^ 
of  which  were  exempted  from  the  operation  of  the  imperial 
statutes,  and  with  the  title  of  Roman  citizens,  possessed  the 
right  of  choosing  their  own  decuriones  or  magistrates,  and  of 
enacting  their  own  laws.   Privileges  so  valuable  were  reserved 
for  the  reward  of  extraordinary  merit,  and  Britain  could  boast 
of  only  two  municipia,  Verulam  and  York.*    But 
the  jus  Latii,  or  Latian  right,  as  it  conferred  more    ^^^  ^■ 
partial  advantages,  was  bestowed  with   greater 
liberality.    Ten  of  the  British  towns  had  obtained  it  from 
the  faroar  of  different  emperors,  and  were  indulged  with  the 
choice  of  their  own  magistrates,  who,  at  the  expiration  of  the 
year,  resigned  their  offices,  and  claimed  the  freedom  of  Romct 
That  freedom  was  the  great  object  of  provincial  ambition ; 
and  by  the  expedient  of  (annual  elections,  it  was  successively 
conferred  on  almost  all  the  members  of  each  Latin  corpora- 
tion.   4.  The  remaining  towns  were  stipendiary, 
compelled,  as  the  term  imports,  to  pay  tribute,  and    ^^^JJ^ 
governed  by  Roman  officers,  who  received  their    *^ 
appointment  from  the  pretor.     These  distinctions  were, 
however,  gradually  abolished..   Antoninus  granted  to  every 
provincial  of  rank  and  opulence  the  freedom  of  the  city: 
Caracalla  extended  the  indulgence  to  the  whole' body  of  the. 
natives.]: 

Though  Agricola  had  defeated,  he  had  not  been 
able  to  subdue,  the  Caledonians.    After  his  depar-   ^^ 
lure  they  continued  to  insult  the  Roman  power ; 
frequently  crossed  the  line  of  forts  between  the  two  friths ; 
and  by  their  successful  example,  rekindled  the  flame  of  in- 
dependence in  the  breasts  of  many  among  their  countrymen. 
In  less  than  thirty  years  the  state  of  Britain  had 
become  so  precarious,  as  to  require  the  presence   A.  D.  120. 
of  the  emperor  Hadrian.    Of  his  exploits  history 

•Aid. 

t  InvemeM^  Perth,  Dunbarton,  Carlisle,  Catterick,  Blackrode,  Cirencest- 
er, Ssfisburjr*  Caisterin  Lincolnshire,  and  Slack  in  Longwood.    Uic.  ibid. 
i  Tillem.  Emp.  ii.  103.    Hence  he  is  thus  addressed  by  RutuUus: 
Urbem  fecisti  quod  prius  orbis  erat.— 22u<t/.  //m.  v.  66. 
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is  silent ;  but  on  the  testimony  of  meduls  and  inscriptions, 
we  may  believe  that  he  expelled  the  barbarians^  and  reco- 
vered the  provinces  which  had  been  lost*  If,  however,  his 
victories  have  been  forgotten,  his  memory  has  been  preserv- 
ed by  a  military  work,  which  was  executed  under  his  direct 
tion,  and  has  hitherto  defied  the  ravages  of  time*  Convinced 
by  experience  that  the  pretentura  £rown  up  by  Agricola 
could  not  confine  the  northern  tribes,  he  resolved  to  oppose 
a  second  barrier  to  their  incursions,  by  drawing  a  ditch  and 
rampart  across  the  island,  from  the  Soiway  frith  on  the  west- 
ern, to  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne  on  the  eastern,  coast.  This 
mighty  fortification  measured  in  length  more  than 

Hadriwi?    ^^^^y  ^^  ^^^  miles ;  and  strong  bodies  of  troops 
were  permanently  stationed  at  short  intervals  on 
the  whole  extent  of  the  line«t 
But  the  tranquillity,  which  had  been  established  by  Ha- 
drian, was  repeatedly  disturbed  during  the  reign 
IWtim  of    of  his  successor,  Antoninus.     On  the  north  of  the 
▲iitoni-        vallum  the  six  tribes  of  the  Maaetae  reasserted 
A^.  146.     ^^^^  independence ;  on  the  south  the  Brigantcs 
took  up  arms,  and  invaded  the  territory  of  the 
Ordovices.     Lollius  Urbicus  was  appointed  propretor  of 
Britain.    He  chastised  the  Brigantes,  subdued  the  M aaets, 
and,  in  imitation  of  Hadrian,  carried  a  similar  fortification 
across  the  Isthmus,  from  Caer-riden  on  the  Forth  to  Al- 
chuid  on  the  Clyde,  a  distance  of  more  than  thirty-six  miles. 
In  honour  of  the  emperor,  it  was  called  the  vallum  of  Anto- 
ninus; and  from  numerous  inscriptions  which  have  been 
preserved,  we  learn  the  names  of  the  difierent  corps  by 
which  it  was  raised,  and  the  difierent  portions  of  work  which 
were  respectively  allotted  to  each.| 


*  See  Speed,  96.  Camd.  infrod.  IxiolIx. 

f  Sparttan.  in  Hadrian,  p.  ^90.  The  vaUum  may  be  traced  from  Burg:h 
on  the  sands  to  the  town  of  Newcastle,  avoiding  the  mountains,  and  wind- 
ing along  the  valleys.  The  ditch  appears  to  have  been  eleven  feet  in 
breadth,  and  nine  in  depth;  the  rampart,  at  the  present  day,  rises  in  some 
parts  fax  feet  above  the  original  surface.  Besides  this,  two  aggeres  or 
mounds  of  earth,  one  on  the  north,  the  other  on  the  sou^,  run  the  whole 
length  in  lines  parallel  to  the  ditch,  at  the  distance  of  nearly  twenty  feet 
It  is  probable,  that  the  mound  to  the  south  w^as  a  mUitaty  roadj  and  that 
the  original  work  of  Hadrian,  like  that  of  Antoninus  between  the  Friths» 
consbted  of  no  more  than  the  ditch,  the  rampart,  and  the  road.  The  ag- 
ger on  the  north  might  be  afterwards  added  as  a  military  way  for  the  wall 
of  Severu%  wllen  the  vallum  could  be  no  longer  considered  as  a  work  uf 
defence. 

i  Pausan.  in  Arcad.  1.  viii.  p.  698.  Capitol,  in  Anton,  p.  297.  Hors- 
ley,  Brit  KoiA.  p.  160.     Henry  ii.  App.  ix.  476. 
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Hostilities  were  now  become  habitual  between 
the  Caledooians  and  the  Romans.  Urged  by  na*  SSISi 
tional  animosity  and  the  love  of  plunder,  these  iLD?i80. 
intractable  barbarians  annually  assaulted  the  yal- 
lum  of  Antoninus  ;  often  eluded  the  vigilance,  or  overpow- 
ered the  opposition,  of  the  guards ;  and  spread  devastation 
over  the  province.  But  in  the  reign  of  Commodus  their  in- 
cursions assumed  a  more  formidable  appearance;  and  the 
discontent  of  the  legions  alarmed  the  emperor  for  the  safety 
of  Britain.  Ulpius  M arcellus,  a  soldier  of  approved  valour 
and  unsullied  integrity,  was  made  propretor.  He  restored 
the  discipline  of  tihe  army,  and  drove  the  Caledonians  back 
to  their  native  mountains.  But  his  services  were  requited 
with  ingratitude.  By  his  severity  he  incurred  the  hatred 
of  a  seditious  soldiery ;  while  his  glory  excited  the  jealousy 
of  a  dissolute  prince.  From  the  swords  of  the  former  he  es* 
eaped  with  difficulty;  Commodus  recalled  him  from  his  com- 
mand, and  reluctantly  abstained  from  depriving  him  of  life,* 

Bat  the  British  legions  soon  made  a  trial  of  the  resolution^ 
or  the  weakness,  of  the  emperor.  They  sent  a  deputation 
of  fifteen  hundred  men  to  demand  the  head  of  the  minister 
Perennis.  Without  opposition  these  dangerous  petitioners 
marched  through  Gaul  and  Italy,  and  were  met  at  the  gates 
of  Rome  by  Commodus  himself.  To  that  prince,  immersed 
in  pleasure,  and  reckless  of  blood,  the  life  of  a  favourite  was 
a  trivial  object  He  surrendered  Perennis  to  their  revenge : 
the  unhappy  victim  was  scourged  and  beheaded :  and  hif 
wife  and  daughters  were  immolated  on  his  remains.! 

The  government  of  Britain  was  next  conferred 
on  Clodius  Albinus.    His  birth  and  abilities  awak-   ^1?^'^ 
ened    the  jealousy  of  his  imperial  master,  who,       a.D.* 
either  with  the  view  of  securing  his  fidelity,  or,    190-1-197. 
as  is  more  probable,  of  trying  his  ambition,  offer- 
ed him  the  rank  and  authority  of  Caesar.     Albinus  had  the 
pradence  to  decline  the  insidious  present :  but  after  the  death 
of  Commodus,  and  the  ephemeral  reims  of  Pertinax  and  Ju- 
lian, he  willingly  accepted  the  same  dignity  from  the  empe- 
vor  Severus.     It  soon,  however,  appeared,  that  with  all  the 
parade  of  friendship,  Severus  was  a  secret  and  mortal  enemy : 
and  Albinus,  by  the  advice  of  his  friends,  assumed  the  impe- 
rial purple,  and  led  the  British  legions  into  Oaul.     The  two 
armies  amounting  to  one  hundred  thousand  men,  fought  in 
the  plain  of  Trevoux,  near  Lyons.     At  first  the  cause  of  AI- 

*  Dio  apud  Xiphil.  in  Commodo,  p.  286.  287. 

f  Ibid.  p.  287.    Lamprid.  in  Com.  p.  311.     Zonar.p.  209. 
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binus  was  seen  to  triumph.  Severus  disappeared  from  the 
field :  but  he  soon  returned  with  a  fresh  body  of  men,  re- 
newed the  battle,  and  obtained  the  victory.  The  British 
Cassar  paid  with  his  head  the  forfeit  of  his  ambition.* 

Severus  was  now  undisputed  master  of  the  em- 
Lwua  P^^®*    ^^  abolish  the  exorbitant  power  of  the  pre- 

A.  D.  198.  ^^^^  of  Britain,  he  divided  the  island  into  two  go- 
vernments, bestowing  the  one  on  Heraclianus, 
and  the  other  on  Yarius  Lupus. t  The  latter  with  an  army 
of  new  levies  was  unable  to  withstand  the  united  efforts  of 
the  MasBtae  and  Caledonians,  and  was  compelled  to  purchase 
with  money  a  precarious  respite  from  their  incursions*  The 
expedient,  though  it  procured  a  temporary  forbearance,  in* 
vited  them  to  a  repetition  of  the  attempt :  and  Lupus  wea- 
ried with  continued  hostilities,  solicited  the  presence  of  the 
emperor,  and  the  aid  of  a  numerous  army.j: 
Severus  Though  Severus  was  advanced  in  years,  and  de- 

in  Bri-  dining  in  health,  he  cheerfully  obeyed  the  sum« 
t»n.  mens  of  his  lieutenant.     He  was  accompanied  by 

l^"*  his  two  sons,  Caracalla  and  Greta, :  to  the  younger 
he  committed  the  civil  government  of  the  province : 
to  Caracalla  he  assigned  a  part  in  the  projected  expedition. 
When  the  army  moved  from  York,  the  selection  of  the  com- 
manders, the  number  of  the  legions  and  auxiliary  cohorts, 
and  the  long  train  of  carriages  loaden  with  provisions  and 
implements  of  war,  proclaimed  the  determination  of  the  em* 
peror,  to  subdue,  ii  not  to  exterminate,  all  the  rebellious 
tribes  in  the  north.  The  Britons/were  but  ill  provided 
against  so  formidable  an  invasion.  ^I^hey  possessed  no  other 
defensive  armour  than  a  narrow  target.  Their  weapons  were 
a  dirk,  an  unwieldy  sword  hanging  from  the  waist  by  an  iron 
chain,  and  a  short  lance,  from  one  extremity  of  which  was 
suspended  a  bell.  But  they  were  aided  by  the  nature  of  the 
country,  abounding  in  mountains,  lakes,  and  forests,  by  con- 
stitutions inured  to  fatigue,  hunger,  and  every  privation; 
by  habits  of  running,  swimming,  and  wading  through  rivers 
and  morasses ;  and  above  all  by  a  contempt  of  danger,  and  an 
unconquerable  love  of  freedom.  The  progress  of  the  Romans 
was  constantly  interrupted  by  the  necessity  of  opening  roads 
through  the  woods,  of  throwing  bridges  over  the  rivers,  and 
of  erecting  causeways  across  the  marshes.  It  was  in  vain 
that  Severus  sought  for  an  enemy  in  front.     The  natives  had 

•  Heroditn*  iii.  16—23.    Dio  apud  Xiphil.  in  Sever,  p.  322—324. 
f  E/c  iw  nyifjuivtm,    Herod,  iii.  24.     Spartan,  in  Sever,  p.  320.     Inscrip- 
tions in  Speedy  p.  139.  by  mistake  for  111. 
t  Herod,  iii.  46. 
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urisdy  divided  themaelyes  into  detaehmentSi  which  hung  6n 
the  danks  of  the  Romans,  watched  eyery  advantage,  and  often 
inflicted  a  sudden  and  severe  wound  on  the  long  and  encum- 
bered line  of  their  enemies.    Still  the  emperor,  regardless  of 
his  losses,  and  unappalled  by  difficulties,  pressed  forward  till 
he  reached  the  Frith  of  Cromarty,  where  he  condescended 
to  accept  the  offers  of  submission  which  he  had 
foTmeriy  refosed ;  and,  that  he  might  appear  to    Onnts 
poiniah  the  obstinacy  of  the  natives,  exacted  the    §^^^^ 
nominal  surrender  of  a  part  of  their  territory.  But    ^otaum. 
this  trivial  advantage-  hid  been  dearly  purchased : 
and  the  number  of  the  Romans,  who  perished  by  fatigue,  by 
disease,  and  by  the  sword,  has  been  estimated  at  fifty  thou- 
sand.* 

When  Severos  returned  to  York,  he  had  leisure  Baildshis 
to  devise  means  for  the  future  security  of  the  south-  ^^^^^ 
on  provinces.  From  what  he  had  seen,  he  was  *^^ 
convinced  that  no  rampart  of  turf  could  resist  the 
assaults  of  these  active  and  persevering  barbarians:  and  he 
determined  to  confine  their  incursiona  by  raising  a  solid  wall 
of  stone  a  few  paces  to  the  north  of  the  vallum  of  Hadrian. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sea  it  preserved  a  parallel  di^c- 
tion:  but  as  it  approached  the  higher  ground,  leaving  the 
work  of  that  emperor  to  wind  its  circuitous  course  along  the 
▼alleys,  it  boldly  ascended  the  most  lofty  eminences,  and  ran 
along  the  margin  of  the  most  abrupt  precipices.  Its  height 
was  twelve  feet  ;t  its  l(readth  at  the  foundation  varied  from 
two  to  three  yards,  vi^n  front  was  sunk  a  ditch  of  the  same 
dimensions  with  that  of  Hadrian :  apd  for  its  protection  were 
assigned  four  squadrons  and  fourteen  cohorts,  composing  an 
army  of  ten  thousand  men,  quartered  in  eighteen  stations 
along  the  line  of  the  wall.  By  the  historian  of  Severus,  this 
stupendous  erection  is  pronounced  the  principal  glory  of  his 
reign :  by  the  traveller  of  the  present  day  its  remains  are 
viewed  with  emotions  of  astonishment  and  delight^ 

Scarcely  had  the  Romans  evacuated  the  territory  of  the 
Caledonians  and  Masetae,  when  information  was  brought  to 
Severos,  that  the  barbarians  had  recommenced  hostilities. 
His  infirmities  had  been  so  much  increased  by  the  fatigue  of 
the  late  campaign,  that  he  was  no  longer  able  to  join  the 
army.  He  gave  the  command  to  Caraealla,  with  an  injunc- 
tion to  extirpate  the  whole  i^ce  without  mercy.    But  that 


*  Dio  ft{md  Xiphil.  in  Severo,  p.  340.    Herod,  iii.  46.  49. 
t  Bcde,  ICst.  i.  1^.  i  Notit.  imp.  PanciroK  f.  176, 177. 

Manmum  deeus,  Spart  in  Serero,  p.  321. 
Vol.  L  8 
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prince  had  a  far  dijETerent  object  in  view,  t6  exclude  his  bro* 
ther  Geta  from  the  sueceMion.  Instead  of  mArchtng  agaiost 
the  Britons,  ho  endeavoared  to  gain  the  ^  affection  of  the 
troops,  by  indulgence  and  donatives:  and  as  soon 
p^^^!  as  ms  father  had  expired  at  York,  renewed  the 
sn.'  peijce',  disbanded  the  army,  and  returned  to,  Romew'*' 

*  Alistory  is  litUe  more  Uian  a  record  of  the  mise- 

211-J  ries  inflicted  on  the  many  by  the  passions  of  a  few. 
284.  If  then,  for  more  than  seventy  years  from   the 

death  of  Severus,  Britain  has  escaped  the  notico  of 
the  ancient  annalists,  we  may  infer  tliat  they  were  years  of 
comparative  tranquillity  and  happiness.  The  northern  tribes 
respected  the  strength  of  the  new  fortification,  and  the  var 
lour  of  the  army  by  which  it  was  yarded  :  and  the  natives 
of  the  south,  habituated  from  their  irifi&icy  to  submission, 
bore  without  impatience  the  yoke,  which  had  pressed  so 
heavily  on  their  free-bom  fathers.  The  rest  of  the  empire 
was  convulsed  by  the  claims  of  the  numerous  competitors, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  thirty  tyrants:  and  feom  coins, 
which  have  been  occasioniJly  discovered  in  the  island,  it  is 
supposed  that  Posthumus,  LoUianus,  Victorinus,  Tetricus, 
Bonosus,  and  ^lianus  were  successively  acknowledged  in 
Britain.  If  the  inference  be  accurate,  the  silence  of  history- 
shows,  that  their  authority  was  admitted  without  opposition, 
and  not  established  at  the  point  of  tiie  sword,  as  it  was  in  the 
other  provinces.  Probably  Britain  constaotly  followed  the 
fortune  of  Gaul. 

Usuipa-  ^^  distracted  state  of  the  empire  had  opened 

tionofCa-  new  prospects  to  the  barbarians,  who,  under  the 
raumus.  appellations  of  Franks  and  Saxons,  possessed  the 
A.D.384.  ^Q2ist  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine  to  the  extre* 
mity  of  the  Gimbrican  Chersonesus.  They  swept  into  their 
own  ports  the  commerce  of  the  narrow  seas,  and  insulted  by 
their  predatory  expeditions  the  shores  of  Gaul  and  Britain. 
To  chastise  or  restrain  their  insolence,  the. command  of  a 
powerful  fleet,  with  the  title  of  the  Count  of  the  Saxon  shore, 
was  given  by  the  emperors  Dioclesian  and  Maximian  to  Ca- 
rausius,  an  experienced  officer,  and  a  Menapian  by  birth. 
His  conduct  soon  awakened  suspicion.  The  pirates  continned 
their  depredations  with  impunity;  a  portion  of  their  spoil 
was  regularly  surrendered  to  Carausius:  and  the  money  was 
employed  in  debauching  the  loyalty  of  the  mariners.  Maxi- 
mian prepared  to  punish  his  perfidy.  But  the  Manapian  un* 
expectediy  fortified  Boulogne,  concluded  an  alliance  with  the 

•  Dio,  p.  342.    Herod,  ibid 
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liBiiHffiaiMy  sftiled  to  Britain,  induced  the  araiy  and  fleet  to 
eepottse  hia  eatiae,  and  assuming  with  the  imperial  purple  the 
name  of  Angustus,  set  at  defiance  the  whole  po#er  of 
Borne. 

The  ragn  of  this  adventure  was  fortunate  and  if^  ^ettli 
doTiOQa.  The  Caledonians  were  compelled  to  A.D.293. 
See  befiotre  lus  arms;  his  authority  was  acknow* 
iet^^  an  the  western  coast  of  Gaul;  and  a  numerous  fleet 
emied  the  terror  of  his  name  to  the  entrance  of  the  Mediter* 
raaean.  It  was  not,  however,  to  be  expeetedi  that  the  em- 
perors should  tamely  acquiesce  in  his  usurpation.  At  first 
indeed  they  thought  it  more  prudent  to  admit  him  as  their 
eoUei^e:  but  when  they  had  adopted  the  two  Caesars  Galerius 
and  C^nstanthts,  they  assigned  to  the  latter  the  task  of  wrest* 
ing  Britain  from  his  dominion.  Constantius  began  the  at^ 
tempt  with  the  siege  of  Boulosne.  By  his  orders  the  mouth 
of  the  harbour  was  obstructed  by  a  mound  of  stones:  and  the 
gairisooy  cut  off  firom  any  assistance  from  Britain,  was,  after 
an  obstinate  resistance,  compelled  to  surrender.  This  loss 
ndf^  grieve,  but.  not  dishearten,  Carausius.  He  was  still 
masta*  of  the  sea,  and  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army.  But 
while  he  was  employed  in  providing  against  a  distant  danger, 
he  ieH  a  victim  to  domestic  treachery:  and  in  the  eighth  year 
of  his  reign  was  murdered  at  York  by  AUectos,  a  minister 
who  had  abused  his  confidence,  and  dreaded  his  resentment" 

Alleetus  enjoyed  during  three  years  the  reward 
of  his  treaehery.  The  Ume  was  spent  by  Con;  ^^  ^ 
etantitis  in  preparing  a  fleet  which  mi^t  safely  %S  ^^ 
tranqxNTt  his  troops  to  the  island.  To  distract  the  attention 
of  the  enemy,  it  was  divided  into  two  squadrons,  of  which 
one  under  his  own  command  was  stationed  at  Boulogi;e,  the 
odier,  under  that  of  the  prefect  Asdepiodotas,  in  the  mouth 
of  the  Seine.  The  latter,  owing  to  the  impatience  of  the 
maEriners,  was  the  first  which  put  to  sea :  and  sailing  under 
the  cover  of  a  fog,  passed  unobserved  by  the  British  fleet 
near  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  reached  without  opposition  the 
ndjaeent  coast.  The  C«sar  himself  with  a  still  more  power- 
ful armament  directed  his  course  to  the  shore  of  Kent ;  and 
at  his  landing  received  the  pleasing  intelligence  that  Alleetus 
was  dead.  On  the  first  news  of  the  arrival  of  Asclepiodotus, 
the  usoiper  had  hastened  towards  the  spot :  but  the  greater 
part  of  his  fmrees  was  unable  to  equal  his  speed ;  and  with  his 
guard,  a  band  of  Franks,  he  was  speedily  overwhelmed  by 
the  Romans.  Nor  was  this  the  only  instance  of  .  ,  • . 
the  good  fortune  of  the  Caesar.  A  division  of  his  ?|\)^269*' 
fleet,  which  had  separated  in  the  dark,  entered  the 
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Thames,  and  advanced  without  meeting  an  enemy  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  London.  At  that  moment  a  body  of  aux- 
iliaries in*  the  pay  of  Alectus,  hearing  of  his  death,  began  to 
plunder  the  city.  It  was  saved  from  destruction  by  the 
accidental  arrival  of  the  Romans :  and  Constantius  himself 
was  soon  after  hailed  by  the  inhabitants  as  their  sovereign- 
and  deliverer.  He  immediately  restored  the  impdrial  au- 
thority: Britain  beeame  his  favourite  residence;  aud  the 
natives  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  a  mild  and  equitable  adminis- 
tration, till  Uieir  happiness  was  disturbed  by  religious  perse- 
cution.* 

At  the  distance  of  so  many  ages  it  is  impossible 
Introdwv  ^  discover,  by  whom  Christianity  was  first  preach- 
dbristi-  ^  ^^  ^^  island.  Some  writers  have  ascribed  that 
anity.  province  to  St  Peter;  others  have  preferred  the 

rival  claim  of  St  Panl:  but  both  opinions,  im- 
probable as  they  are  in  themselves,  rest  on  the  most  slender 
evidence ;  on  testimonies,  which  are  many  of  them  irrelevant^ 
all  ambiguous,  and  unsatisfactory.  It  is  however  certain  thai 
at  a  very  early  period  there  were  christians  in  Britain:  nor  is 
it  difficult  to  account  for  the  circumstance,  from  the  inter- 
course which  had  long  subsisted  between  the  island  and  Rome. 
Within  a  very  few  years  from  the  ascension  of  Christ,  the 
church  of  Rome  had  attained  great  celebrity :  soon  afterwards 
it  attracted  the  notice  and  was  honoured  with  the  enmity  of 
Claudius  and  Nero.t  Of  the  Romans,  whom  at  that  period 
choice  or  necessity  conducted  to  Britain,  and  of  the  Britons 
who  were  induced  to  visit  Rome,  some  would  of  course  be- 
come acqtiainted  with  the  professors  of  the  gospel,  and  yield 
to  the  exertions  of  their  eeal.  Both  Pprnponia  GrsBcina,  the 
wife  of  the  proconsul .  Plautius,  the  first  who  made  any  per- 
manent conquest  in  the  island,  and  Claudia,  a  British  lady, 
who  had  married  the  senator  Pudens,  are,  on  very  probable 

S rounds,  believed  to  have  been  christians.}    Whether  it  was 
y  the  piety  of  these  ladies,  or  of  other  individuals,^  that  the 

« 

*  Puiegr.  vet  p.  177f  180.  Eutiop.  ix.  p.  659.  Aufel.  Vict,  in 
Constan. 

f  Epist.  to  Romans^  i.  8.  Suet,  in  Claud,  xxv.  Tac.  Ann.  xv.  44. 

i  For  Pomponta  see  Tacitus,  Ann.  xiii.  33.  for  Claudia  compare  St.  Paul. 
2  Tim.  ir.  21  with  Martial,  epig.  ii.  54.  iv.  13. 

§  Nothinr  can  be  less  probable  in  itself,  nor  less  supported  by  ancieat 
testimony,  Uian  the  opinion  that  Britain  was  converted  by  oriental  mission- 
aries. The  only  foundation  on  which  it  rests,  is,  that  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tury the  Britons  did  not  keep  Easter  on  the  same  day  as  the  church  of 
Rome.  That,  however,  they  did  so  in* the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century, 
is  plain  irom  Eusebius  (Vit.  Con.  iii.  19),  Socrates  (Hist.  v.  22),  and  the 
council  of  Aries  (Spelman,  p.  40^  42.) 
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doetrine  of  Christianity  was  first  introdaoed  «inong  the  Brit* 
018,  it  proceeded  with  a  silent  but  steady  pace  towards  the 
extremity  of  the  idand.  The  attention  of  the  Roman  officers 
was  absorbed  in  the  civil  and  military  duties  of  their  stations: 
nd  while  the  Mood  of  the  christians  flowed  in  the  other  pro- 
finees  of  the  empire,  the  Britons  were  suffered  to  practise 
the  new  religion  without  molestation.  There  is  even  evidence 
that  the  knowledge  of  the  gospel  was.  not  confined  to  the  sub- 

Cts  of  Rome.    Before  the  dose  of  the  second  century,  it 
)  penetrated  among  the  independent  tribes  of  the  north** 
It  might  have  been  expected  that  the  British 
writers  would  have  preserved  the  memory  of  an    9^*^^^: 

A        •  -A.     A  •     A.1.  •  At-  •  •ion    of 

event  so  important  m  their  eyes  as  the  conversion    Lucius. 
of  their  fathers*    Bat  their  traditions  have  been  so 
embellished  or  disfigured  by  the  fictions  of  the  bards,  that 
without  collateral  evidence^  it  is  hardly  possible  to  distinguish 
ia  them  what  is  real  from  that  which  is  imaginary.    Afier 
dsdoeling  from  the  account  of  Nennius  and  his  brethren  every 
iaq»robable  circumstance,  we  may  believe. that  the  authority 
eraferred  by  the  emperor  Claudius  on  Cogidunus,  was  con- 
tinued in  his  family ;  that  Lucius,  surnamed  Lever  maur  or 
the  great  light,  one  of  his  near  descendants,  was  a  believer  in 
the  gospel ;  that  he  sent  to  Rome  Fa^n  and  Dervan  to  be 
VKMre  perfectly  instructed  in  the  christian  fiedth:  that  these 
envoys  were  ordained  by  the  Pope,  Evaristus  or  Eleutherius, 
and  at  their  return,  under  the  influence  of  their  patron,  in- 
creased the  number  of  the  proselytes  by  their  preaching,  and 
established  the  British,  after  the  model  of  liie  continental 
churches.     But  independently  of  their  authority,  we  have 
undoubted  proof  that  the  believers  were  numerous,  and  that  a 
replar  hierarchy  had  been  instituted  before  the  close  of  the 
thurd  centnry.     For  by  contemporary  writers  the  church  of 
Britain  is  always  put  on  an  equality  with  the  churches  of 
Spain  and  Gaul ;  and  in  one  of  the  most  early  of  the  western 
councils,  that  of  Aries  in  314,  we  meet  with  the  names  of 
three  Britidi  bishops,  of  Eborius  of  York  for  the  province  of 
Maxima,  of  Restitutus  of  London  for  that  of  Flavia,  and  of 
Adelphius  of  Richborough  for  that  of  Britannia  prima,  t 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  British  Christians 
had  hitherto  escaped  the  persecutions  to  which  their    ^*"®^^ 
continental  brethren  were  repeatedly  exposed.    But    J^o5. 
in  die  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  Dioclesian 

*  nriUnnonim  inaccesaa  Roinanis  loca,  Christo  vero  subdita.  Tertul. 
adver.  Jud.  c.  vti.  p.  Id9.     Ed.  Riipilt. 

t  Spelm.  cone.  42,  45.  Labbe.  cone.  i.  1430.  Eufiebius,  v.  23.  So- 
|iitef»  V.  21. 
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and  Maximian  determined  to  avenge  the  disasters  of  the  em- 
pire on  the  professors  of  the  gospel;  and  edicts  were  published  ' 
by  which  the  churches  in  every  province  were  ordered  to  be 
demoliriied,.  and  the  refusal  to  worship  the  gods  of  paganism 
was  made  a  crime  punishable  with  death.  Though  Constan- 
tius  might  condemn,  he  dared  not  forbid  ihc  execution  of  the 
imperisJ  mandate:  but  he  was  careful  at  the  same  time  to 
show  by  his  conduct  his.own  opinion  of  religious  persecution. 
Assembling  around  him  the  christian  oiBcers  of  his  household, 
he  communicated  to  them  the  will  of  the  emperors,  and  add- 
ed that  they  must  determine  to  resign  their  employments, 
or  to  abjure  the  worship  of  Christ  If  some  among  them  pre- 
ferred their  interest  to  their  religion,  they  received  the  re- 
ward which  their  perfidy  deserved.  The  Csraar  dismissed 
them  from  his  service,  obiserving  that  he  would  never  trust 
the  fidelity  of  men,  who  had  proved  themselves  traitors  to 
their  Grod.*  But  ^e  moderation  of  Constantius  did  not  re- 
strain the  zeal  of  the  inferior  magistrates.  The  churches  in 
almost  every  district  were  levelled  witii  the  ground:  and  of 
the  christians  many  fled  for  safety  to  the  forests  and  moun- 
tains, many  suffered  with  constancy  both  torture  and  death. 
Gildas  has  preserved  the  names  of  Julius  and  Aaron,  citizens 
of  Caerleon  upon  Usk;  and  the  memory  of  Alban,  the  proto- 
martyr  of  Britain,  was  long  celebrated  botii  in  his  own  coun- 
try and  among  the  neighbouring  nations.  But  within  leiss 
than  two  years  Dioclesian  and  Maximian  resigned  the  purple: 
Constantius  and  Galerius  assumed  the  title  of  emperors;  and 
the  freedom  of  religious  worship  was  restored  to  the  christian 
inhabitants  of  the  islandwt 

Constantius,  while  he  was  yet  in  an  inferior  si- 
CoiwUn-  tuation,  had  married  Helena,  a  native  of  Tythynia 
ron^'soS!  according  to  some  writers,  the  daughter  of  a  Bri- 
tish prince,  if  we  may  believe  our  national  histo* 
rians.  When  he  was  raised  to  llie  dignity  of  Caesar,  he  was 
compelled  to  repudiate  Helena  for  Theodora,  the  daughter-in- 
law  of  Maximian;  but  she  had  already  borne  him  a  son  in 
Britain,!  the  celebrated  Constantine,  on  whom  posterity  has 
bestowed  the  epithet  of  the  "great"  The  young  prince 
was  educated  an  honourable  hostage  in  the  court,  first  of  Dio^ 
clesian,  and  then  of  Galerius:  but  on  the  report  that  his  fa- 
ther's health  was  rapidly  declining,  he  snatched  a  favourable 
moment  to  escape,  and  maiming  at  every  post  the  horses, 

*  Euseb.  Vtt.  Cons.  i.  16.    Sozoou  i.  6.    Lact  de  mort  Persec.  15. 16. 

I  Gild.  vit.  vUi.    Bed.  i.  vii. 

i  Tu  nobiles  iUic  oriendo  fecisU.    Paneg.  veicr.  p.  192.    Item.  p.  20T* 
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which  were  not  nece0sary  for  his  4ligbt,  contrived  to  retard 
the  speed  c^  his  pursuers.  He  reached  York  a  few  days  be- 
fore Cpnstantius  expired:  was  recompiended  by  him  to  the 
aflfectioa  of  the  soldiery;  and  assumed  with  their  approbation 
the  titles  of  Casar  and  Augustus.  The  sequel  of  his  story, 
and  the  long  oourse  of  victories  by  which  he  united  the  whole 
empire  under  his  own  authority,  are  subjects  foreign  from 
th^  sheets:  but  it  will  be  necessary  to  notice  an  important 
alteration  which  he  made  in  the  government  of  Britain. ''^ 

Dioelesian  had  divided  the  whole  empire  into 
four  parts^  under  himself,  Maximian,  and  tto  two  ^^f^^ 
Caesars.  When  Constantino  became  sole  emperor,  Britain, 
he  adopted  a  similar  jMUiition  under  four  pretoriao 
prefects.  At  the  same  time  new. titles  and  employments 
were  devised ;  and  throughout  the  whole  gradation  of  office, 
the  military  was  jealously  separated  from  the  civil  adminis- 
tratioB.  By  this  arrangement  Britain  was  placed  under  the 
jarisdiction  of  the  prefect  of  the  Gauls,  whose  authority  ex- 
traided  from  the  wall  of  Antoninus  to  the  southern  limits  of 
Mauritania  Tingitana.  His  deputy  with  the  title  of  vicar  of 
Britain  resided  at  York :  whtle^  ^e  subordinate  charge  of 
the  provinces  was  entrusted  to  the  two  consulars  of  Valentia 
and  Maxima,  and  the  three  presidents  of  Flavia,  Britannia 
prima,  and  Britannia  secunda.  The  administration  of  jus- 
tiee,  md  of  the  finances,  was  continued  in  the  hands  of  these 
ministers :  but  the  command  of  the  army  was  divided  among 
three  military  officers,  who  acknowledged  for  their  superior 
the  master  of  the  cavalry  or  infantry  stationed  on  the  hanks 
of  the  Rhine,  They  were  distinguished  by  the  titles  of  the 
duke  of  Britain,  whose  command  reached  from  the  northern 
boundary  to  the  Humber ;  the  count  of  the  Saxon  shore, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  guard  the  coast,  from  the  Humber  to 
the  Land's  End  in  Cornwall ;  and  the  •  count  of  Britain,  to 
whom  were  subject  all  the  other  garrisons  in  the  island.t 

Under  Coostantine  and  his  sons  Britain  enjoyed  more  than 
fifty  years  of  tranquillity.    The  aggressions  of  the  barbarians 
were  repressed  t  and  industry  and  commerce  were  encour- 
aged.   The  first  check  was  given  to  the  public 
prosperity  by  the  cruelty  and  avarice  of  Paulus,  a    ^^j^ 
Spanirii  notary.    He  had  been  sent  to  the  island        354. 
with  a  commission  from  the  emperor  Constantius 
to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  the  officers,  who,  during  the 

•  Zonm.  u.  78, 79,    PhUortorg.  i.  p.  477. 

t  Zorim.  u.  109,  ItO.    TlUcm,  iv.  117.    Not.  Imp.  f.  155.  161.  162. 
176,  177. 
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general  defection  of  the  western  armies^  had  adhered  to  the 
usurper  Magnentius.  Paulas  was  eminently  skilled  in  all 
the  arts  of  rapacity  and  chicanery  ;  with  him  wealth,  was  a 
sufficient  presumption  of  guilt ;  and  no  man^  whose  posses- 
sions might  fill  the  coffers  of  the  notary  and  his  imperial 
master^  was  ever  acquitted  at  his  tribunal.  Martin,  the  vi- 
car of  Britain,  had  lamented,  and  sometimes  interposed  to 
prevent,  these  iniquitous  proceedings.  But  he  was  informed 
that  a  deep  scheme  had  been  laid  to  involve  him  in  the  com- 
mon delinauency :  and,  impelled  by  despair,  he  made  an  at- 
tempt on  tJie  life  of  the  notary.  The  stroke  was  parried  : 
and  Martin  instantly  plunged  his  sword  into  his  own  heart. 
His  real  or  pretended  accomplices  were  punished  with  tor- 
ture and  confiscation;  exile  or  death :  and  Paulus  continued 
his  career  regardless  of  the  hatred  and  imprecations  of  the 
natives.  By  Constantius  he  was  applauded  for  his  fidelity : 
Julian,  the  succeeding  emperor,  commanded  him  to  be  burnt 
alive.* 
I  While  Julian  held  with  the  title  of  C»sar  the  prefecture 
T  •  of  Gaul,  an  event  occurred  which  proves  the  great 

cwn^from  '^•^^^^^^  ®f  Britain  at  this  period.  The  Franks, 
Britain.  Saxons,  and  Allemanni  had  previously  crossed  to 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  laid  waste  an  extensive 
tract  of  country,  reduced  to  ashes  forty  cities,  and  carried 
the  inhabitants  into  captivity.  By  repeated  victories  the 
Cssar  compelled  the  barbarians  to.  restore  their  prisoners: 
his  next  object  was  to  provide  the  multitude  with  food  in  a 
country,  which  for  years  had  been  desolate.  The  granaries 
of  Britain  offered  an  immediate  and  plentiful  supply.  A  fleet 
of  eight  hundred  small  vessels  was  collected  in  the  mouths  of 
the  Rhine:  repeated  voyages  were  made  to  the  British  coasts: 
the  cargoes  were  conveyed  in  lighters  up  the  river:  and  the 
almost  famished  inhabitants  received  an  ample  provision  of 
com  both  to  sow  their  lands,  and  to  support  themselves  till 
the  following  harvest!  Nor  was  the  island  equal  only  to  a 
temporary  supply.  It  exported  annually  great  quantities  of 
corn-to  the  continent  j; 

It  is  remarkable  that  frcnn  this  period,  the  Cale- 
S*^Pi<^    donians  and  Maa^tae,  tribes  which  for  two  centuries 
ftnd  Scots.     ^^  been  the  terror  of  the  civilized  Britons,  disap- 
pear without  any  ostensible  cause  from  the  page  of 
history:  and  their  places  are  supplied  by  the  Picts  and  Scots, 

*  Amm.  llMTceL  ziv.  13.  xx.  2. 

t  Zoiifii.  ill  145.  t  Amm.  Bbrcel.  xyiii.  2.  p.  204.  Edit 

GronoT.  Liban.  orat  x.  torn.  ii.  p.  281. 
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who,  though  differing  from  them  in  name,  are  described  as 
btfbarians  equally  savage  in  disposition  and  equally  addicted 
to  invasion  and  rapine.*    Of  the  origin  of  these  two  nations, 
which  appear  to  start  suddenly  into  existence  in  the  course  of 
the  fourth  century,  many  learned  but  fanciful  theories  have 
been  invented.     1.   To  me  it  seems  manifest  that  the  Picts 
were  under  a  new  denomination  the  very  same  people,  whom 
we  have  hitherto  called  Masts  and  Caledonians.!     The 
name  of  Caledonians  properly  belong^  to  the  natives  of  that 
long  but  narrow  strip  of  land,  which  stretches  from  Loch 
Finn  on  the  western,  to  the  frith  of  Tayne  on  the  eastern, 
coast:  but  it  had  been  extended  by  the  Romans  to  all  the  kin- 
dred and  independent  clans  which  lay  between  them  and  the 
nortfaem  extremity  of  the  island.     In  the  fourth  century  the 
mijrfalrft  was  discovered  and  rectified:  and  from  that  time  not 
only  the  Caledonians,  but  their  southern  neighbours,  the  five 
tribes  of  the  Maaetse,  began  to  be  known  by  the  generic  ap- 
pellation of  Picts,  a  word  derived  perhaps  from  the  national 
eostom  of  painting  the  body,^  more  probably  from  the  name 
which  they  bore  in  their  own  langua^.     d.  The  Scots  came 
undoubtedly  from  Ireland,  which,  like  its  sister  island,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  colonized  by  adventurers  from  different 
countries.     Thus  we  meet  with  tribes  of  Damnii,  Volantii, 
Brigantes,  and  Tangii,  names  which  point  out  a  British  origin; 
of  Menapii  and  Cauci,  descended  from  the  parent  tribes  in 
Belgium  and  Germany,  and  of  Iberni  and  Concani,  who  seem 
to  have  emigrated  from  Spain.§    These  were  scattered  on 

*  SceGild.  C.35. 

f  This  appears,  1.  because  we  have  no  evidence  of  the  extirpation  or 
emigration  of  the  ancient  tribes:  3.  because  the  character  of  the  Picts  is  the 
Mfloe  as  tiiat  g;iven  of  the  Caledonians  by  Herodian,  Dio,  and  Solinus. 
Thej  liTed  by  rapine:  they  went  almost  naked  (Oild.  15):  they  punctured 
the  figures  of  animals  on  their  bodies  (Claude  de  bello  Get.  165) :  3.  be- 
csnae  Eumenius,  the  first  who  mentions  them,  numbers  the  Caledonians 
with  the  otAer  Picts  (Eum.  paneg.  Constan.  p.  235):  4.  because  Ammia- 
mis  HaieelBnus  (lib.  xxvii.  p.  5^),  about  eighty  years  after  Eumenius, 
dividea  tiie  Picts  into  the  Dicaledones,  confessedly  the  Caledonians,  and 
the  Vecturiones,  who  dwelt  in  the  vicinity  of  the  river  Tay  (PtoL  vtii.  3. 
ffic.  Cor.  i.  6).  The  territory  of  the  Picts  extended  from  the  northern 
ocean  as  fior  as  the  south  of  Galloway  (Bed.  iii.  4). 

i  Nee  fidso  nomine  Pictos 
Edomuit.  Claud,  in  iii.  eontul.  Hcnor,  54. 

§  PtoL  viii.  3.  Sic.  Corin.  i.  8.  Dionysius  places  a  Spanish  colony 
also  in  the  SciUy  islands. 

A^VMoi  vAiwtff  Ayctvoi  najftn  iCnfon, 

Dion.  Peritrg.  v.  563. 
JU  the  RMBan  tons  never  penetrated  into  Ireland,  the  ancients  may  have 

Vol.  I.  9  ^ 
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diflereDt  points  of  the  coast;  while  the  ihterior  was  held  by 
numerous  clans  of  the  Scoti,*  many  of  whom,  in  the  fourth 
century,  united  with  the  Attacotti,  a  kindred  clan  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Loch  Lomond,  to  plunder  the  rich  provin- 
ces of  the  Roman  Britons.  But  the  Scots  soon  aspired  to 
something  more  permanent  than  plunder.  From  the  north 
of  Ireland  the  passage  was  short  and  inviting:  hordes  of  ad- 
venturers followed  each  other;  settlements  were  obtained 
from  the  friendship,  or  extorted  from  the  weakness,  of  Uie 
Picts:  and  at  last  the  strangers  acquired  so  marked  a  supe- 
riority over  the  indigenous  tribes,  as  to  impart  the  name  of 
Scotland  to  the  northern  division  of  Britain.!  It  was  long, 
however,  before  the  two  nations  were  blended  in  one  ])eople. 
We  find  the  Picts  distinguished  from  the  Scots  as  late  as  the 
twelth  century.} 

In  the  reign  of  Constantius  the  Picts  and  Scots 
Theodo-  entered  the  Koman  province  in  considerable  num- 
'"'s^,  ber&  The  Csesar  Julian  could  not  be  spared  from 
Graul:  and  Lupicinus,  whom  he  sent  as  his  deputy, 
did  not  venture  to  meet  the  invaders.  This  confession  of 
weakness  incited  them  to  repeat  their  inroads;  and  at  each  re- 

enterUiAed  rety  fUse  notions  of  its  inhabitants.  By  DiodoniS  (y,  355)^ 
Strabo  (iv.  201),  Meta  (lit  366)»«ndSollnii8  (zzn.  42),  they  are  described 
as  caonibds,  and  the  roost  barbarous  of  the  human  raoe.  But  from  Tacitus 
ve  learn  that  the  ports  of  Ireland  were  frequented  by  merchants,  and  that 
in  manners  and  disposition  the  natives  resembled  the  Britons.  ( Vit  A8;ric. 
zxiv.) 

*  In  the  fourth  century,  they  were  universally  known  by  the  name  of 
Scots  (Bcoticx  gentes  Porphyr.  apud  8.  Hieron.  ad  Ctesiph.  iv.  4f81}. 
Thus  Chuidian,  speaking  of  their  depredations,  says  : 

Me  juvit  StUicho,  totam  cum  Seohu  lemm 
Movit,  et  infesto  spuraavit  remige  Tethys. 

De  Laud  StlL  u.  v.  249. 
Sootorum  cumulos  flevit  glacialis  leme. 

In  oontuL  iv.  Honor,  v.  33. 

The  island  itself  was  caBed  Scotia.  Scotia  eadem  et  Hibemia— cujua 
partes  priores  Iberiam  intendunt^  unde  et  Ibemia  dicta :  Scotia,  autem 
quod  ab  Scotorum  gentibus  colitur,  s^pellata.  laid.  Orig.  ziv.  123.  See 
also  Orosius  (i.  3.)»  ^thicus  (Cosmo^.  507^  Ravennas  Geog^phus  (Gale, 
i.  748),  and  Bede  (Hkc  autem  proprie  patria  Scotorum  est.  Hist  L  1).  It 
is  not  improbable  that  the  Scoti  were  the  roost  numerous  tribe  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  island,  and  a  division  of  the  great  Cekic  family  of  the  Cotti. 
The  language  of  the  Waldenses,  the  natives  of  the  vaHeys  amid  the  Cottian 
Alps,  bears  to  this  day  a  great  affinity  to  the  vernacular  tonnes  of  Ireland 
and  Scotland.  See  Chamberlayne's  Oratio  Domin.  and  Pmkerton's  Diff* 
sertp.  84. 

-{-  Loam,  Fergus,  and  Angus,  the  sons  of  Krc,  a.chieftain  of  Dalraida  in 
Ulster,  settled  in  the  isthmus  of  Cantire  in  503.  From  them  the  Scottish 
kings  claimed  their  descent.    See  Dr.  O'Conor,  Proleg.  i.  126.  ii.  83. 

*  Ric.  Hairul.  291. 316. 
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petition   they  penetrated  farther  into  the  country.    They 
maiotained  spies  in  the  Roman  army;  they  tempted  the  fideli- 
ty of  the  garrisons;  and  they  seduced  many  of  the  foreign 
auxiliaries  to  join  them  in  the  pursuit  of  plunder*    At  length 
the  emperor  Valentinian  was  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  the 
iabiuL     Fallofaudes,  the  Roman  general,  had  been  slain  by 
treachery:  Nectarides,  the  count  of  the  SaAn  sbore^  had 
&UeD  in  battle:  and  the  flames  of  devastation  were  spread 
along  the  right  bank  of  the  Thames.     First  the  steward  of 
the  imperial  household,  then  Jorinus,  and  Iast)y  Theodosius 
were  appointed  to  the  command.     That  celebrated  officer, 
with  the  flower  of  the  Gallic  army,  landed  at  Richborough, 
and,  having  divided  his  troops  into  several  corps,  attacked 
snd  defeated  the  marauding  parties  of  the  barbarians.    Ho 
entered  LfOndon  in  triumph,  and  spent  a  few  weeks  in  mak- 
ing preparations  for  new  victories.     The  deserters  were  in- 
duced by  an  act  of  amnesty  to  rejoin  their  standards;  the  an- 
cient discipline  of  the  army  was  revived;  supplies 
and  reinforcements  were  provided;  and,  on  the  re-        369. 
commencement  of   hostilities,    the  invaders  were 
taught  in  sevesal  bloody  encounters  to  respect  the  bravery 
of  the  troops,  and  the  talents  of  the  general.    They  sullenly 
retired  beyond  the  ancient  Kmits  of  the  empire:  and  Theodo- 
sius applied  himself  to  re-establish  the  former  system  of  go- 
vernment   The  political  and  financial  departments  he  con- 
fided to  the  vicar  Civilis:  and  as  commander  of  the  army, 
repaired  the  fortifications,  placed  garrisons  in  the  military 
stations,  and  restored  the  province  of  Valentia,  which  had 
long  been  abandoned.    When  he  left  the  island,  his, services 
were  attested  by  the  gratitude  of  the  natives,  who  accompa- 
nied him  in  crowds  to  the  sea  shore;  and  by  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  sovereign,  who  loaded  him  with  distin- 
guished honours.*^ 

Gratian  succeeded  his  father  Valentinian  in  the    Uiurpation 
empire,  and  invested  with  the  purple  Theodosius    oT     Mazx- 
the  younger,  the  son  of  the  deliverer  of  Britain.     ""*•• 
There  was  at  the  time  in  the  island  an  officer, 
named  Maximus,  of  great  abilities,  and  of  greater  ambition,  t 
Inflamed  with  jealousy  by  the  promotion  of  one  who  had 
been  his  equal,  he  began  to  intrigue  with  the  soldiery;  and 
artfully  extorted  from  their  gratitude  or  their  credulity  an 


*  Amm.  Mtf.  zzvii.  c.  8.  xxriii.  c  3.  Claud,  in  hr.  Hon.  t.  S6. 

t  Maximus  ia  called  a  Spaniard  by  Zosimus  (iv.  347,)  a  Britain  by  So* 
cntet  (r.  11)  and  Gildas  (c.  x.),  the  Robber  of  Richboroiigfa  by  Auaonhu 
(Latro  Rhutupinua.    D«  clar.  Urb.  vii.  p.  1301.  apud  Poet  ret) 
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offer  of  the  title  of  Augustus.  It  was  not  without  apparent 
reluctance  that  he  yielded  to  their  entreaties:  but  his  subse- 
quent conduct  betrayed  his  real  sentiments.  Not  content 
with  the  possession  of  Britain,  he  aspired  to  the  whole  of  the 
whole  of  the  western  empire.  At  the  head  of  the  British 
army  he  sailed  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine;  the  murder  of 
Gratian  gave  him  possession  of  Gaul;  and,  by  the  precipitate 

flight  of  Yalentinian,  the  greater  part  of  Italy 
382.  was  compelled  to  submit  to  his  authority.     He 

reigned  with  dignity,  and  severely  chastised  the 
Piots  and  Scots,  who  attempted  to  renew  their  inroads.  Theo- 
dosius  received  his  image,  and  acknowledged  his  title;  but 
roused  at  last  by  shame  and  apprehension^  he  took  the  field 
against  the  usurper.  On  the  banks  of  the  Save  in  Pannonia 
the  first  shock  was  given  to  the  power  of  Maximus:  the  city 

of  Aquileia  soon  afterwards  saw  him  stripped  of 

He  18  ilain.     the  imperial  ornaments,  and  beheaded  by  order  of 

^^'         his  victorious  opponent.     The  Britons,  who  had 

followed  his  standard,  never  revisited  their  coun- 
try: and  the  native  writers  lament  the  defenceless  state  in 
which  it  was  left,  exposed  to  the  insults  of  its  inveterate  ene- 
mies.* 
388—400  '^^^^  favourable  opportunity  did  not  escape  tlie 

vigilance  of  the  Picts  and  Scots.  They  expe- 
rienced only  a  feeble  resistance  from  the  small  force  tliat 
had  been  left  in  the  island,  and  returned  home  laden  with 
the  plunder  of  the  provinces.  Their  repeated  inroads  im* 
pelled  the  Britons  to  lay  their  distressed  situation  before  the 
imperial  court,  probably  through  the  means  of  Chrysantus  the 
vicar,  whose  administration  is  mentioned  with  applause:  and 
Stilicho,  the  master  of  the  infantry  and  cavalry,  despatched  to 
their  assistance  a  body  of  troops,  which  repelled  the  invaders, 
and  confined  them  within  their  own  territories,  t 
Marcus,  ^"^  ^®  great  fabric  of  the  Roman  power  was 

Gntian  and  now  shaken  to  its  foundation.  Hordes  of  barba- 
Constantine  rians,  under  difierent  denominations,  issuing  from 
emperon.  ^^  unknown  regions  of  the  east  and  Uie  north,  had 
depopulated  the  fairest  of  the  provinces;  and  a  torrent  of  Goths, 
Vandals,  and  Alans,  under  the  celebrated  Alaric,  had  poured 
from  the  summit  of  the  Julian  AFps  into  the  flourishing  plains 
of  Italy.  It  became  necessary  to  recall  the  troops  from  the  ' 
extremities  to  defend  the  heart  of  the  empire;  and  the  cohorts 

•  Prosp^*  in  Chron.  an.  387.  Sozom.  Mi»t  vii.  p.  721.  Gild.  c.  11. 
Nenn.  xziii. 

t  Compare  Gildaa  (c.  13)  and  Bede  (i.  12)  with  Clauflian  (De  laud, 
Stilicli.  ▼cn24r.) 
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which  had  been  stationed  along  the  walb  in  Britain,  fought 
and  triumphed  under  the  command  of  Stilicho  in 
the  bloody  battle  of  Pollentia.*   After  the  retreat         403. 
of  Alaric  the  British  forces  seem  to  have  returned 
to  the  island,  and  to  have  driven  back  the  Picts,  who  had 
taken  advantage  of  their  absence  to  plunder  the  neighbouring 
province.    But  within  two  or  three  years  the  German  nations 
bvirsting  into  Gaul,  spread  devastation  from  one  extremity  to 
the  other;  and  the  legions  in  Britian,  cut  off  from  all  commu- 
nication with  the  emperor  Honorius,. determined 
to  elect  an  emperor  for  themselves.     The  purple .        406. 
was  bestowed  on  Marcus,  one  of  their  officers, 
who  soon  lost  his  life  in  a  sedition  of  the  soldiery.    The  next 
object  of  their  choice  was  Gratian,  a  native  of  one  of  the  Bri- 
tish munieipia:  who,  at  the  end  of  four  months,  experienced 
the  fate  of  his  predecessor.     This  dangerous  pre-eminence 
was,  however,  still  an  object  of  competition.     Constantino,  a 
soldier  in  the  ranks,  with  no  other  pretensions  than  his  name, 
offered  himself  to  their  suffrages.     He  was  proclaimed  Au- 
gostus,  led  them  to  Boulogne,  and  with  the  assistance  of  some 
Roman  corp^,  which  lay  dispersed  in  the  neighbourhood, 
cleared  the  province  of  the  barbarians.     His  son  Constans, 
who  is  said  to  have  worn  the  monastic  habit  at  Winchester, 
was  named  Caesar,  and  hastened  to  fake  possession  of  Spain. 
But  their  prosperity  was  of  very  short  duration. 
The  son  was  put  to  death  at  Vienne  by  Geron-         411. 
tius,  one  of  his  own  officers;  and  the  father  was 
beheaded  at  Aries  by  the  order  of  Constantius,  who  com- 
manded the  forces  of  Honorius.t 

While  Constantino  was  thus  hastening  to  his    Britain 
ruin,  Britain  had  been  the  theatre  of  an  important    J^*?u  **"S^ 
revolution.     The  natives,  left  without  a  military     ^t^^g^ 
force,  and  exposed  to  the  inroads  of  their  eijemies, 
determined  to  reject  an  authority  which  was  unable  to  afford 
them  protection.     They  deposed  the  Roman  magistrates, 
proclaimed  their  own  independence,  took  up  arms,  and  with 
the  spirit  of  freemen,  drove  the  barbarians  out  of  their  terri- 
tories. {    When  the  intelligence  reached  Ravenna,  Honorius, 
the  legitimate  emperor,  wrote  to  the  states  of  Britain,  <<  to 
provide  for  their  own  defence. ''     By  this  ambiguous  expres- 
sion he  has  been  thought  to  have  released  them  from  their 
allegiance:  perhaps  his  only  object  was  to  authorize  their  pre- 

•  ClMtdian  De  bello  Get  t.416.  f  Zonm.  vi.  p.  371S75. 

i  Zona.  ti.  376. 
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sent  efforts,  that  he  might  thus  reserve  a  claim  to  their  future 
obedience.* 

It  would  be  interesting  to  delineate  the  conduct  of  the  na- 
tives on  this  memorable  occasion,  and  accurately  to  exhibit 
the  causes  which  transferred  the  greater  part  of  this  island 
from  the  milder  dominion  of  the  Romans  to  the  exterminating 
sword  of  the  Saxons.  But,  Britain,  after  its  separation  from 
the  empire,  ceased  to  attract  the  notice  of  foreign  historians: 
and  our  national  writers  lived  at  so  distant  a  period,  and  have 
interwoven  so  much  fable  in  their  narratives,  that  they  pos< 
sesa  but  little  claim  to  our  confidence.  From  Zosimus  we 
learn,  that,  on  the  extinction  of  the  imperial  authority  in  the 
island,  the  British  Si(zte9,  established  domestic  governments 
according  to  circumstances.  These  states  were  undoubtedly 
the  different  cities,  which  have  been  previously  enumerated, 
and  to' which  Honojius  had  directed  his  letters.  As  the  colo- 
nies, municipia,  and  Latin  towns,  had  always  formed  so  many 
separate  commonwealths  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
provincial  presidents,  they  would  probably  wish  to  retain  the 
forms  of  government  to  which  they  had  so  long  been  habitu- 
ated. It  is,  however,  easy  to  conceive,  that  during  the  anar- 
chy that  must  have  been  produced  by  tiie  sudden  removal  of 
the  Roman  magistrates,  and  the  confusion  occasioned  by  the 
repeated  incursions  of  the  Picts  and  Scots,  many  a  fortunate 
leader  would  abuse  his  own  power  and  the  confidence  of  his 
fellow-citizens  to  usurp  the  sovereign  authority.  In  a  few 
years  every  trace  of  popular  government  had  vanished:  and 
all  the  provinces,  which  had  belonged  to  the  empire,  were  di- 
vided among  a  multitude  of  petty  chieftains,  principally  of 
British,  but  partly  of  Roman  origin.  They  were  dignified 
with  the  title  of  kings,  though  the  dominions  of  many  were 
confined  within  narrower  limits  than  most  of  our  present  coun- 
ties: and  their  ambition,  their  wars,  and  their  vices,  inflicted 
on  the  country  more  permanent  and  extensive  injuries  than 
had  ever  been  suffered  from  the  incursions  of  foreign  ene- 
mies.! 

Soon  after  the  Britons  asserted  their  indepen- 
invHe^  Uie  ^^>^c^>  ^^  greater  part  of  Europe  was  depopulated 
Saxons.  by  the  two  dreadful  scourges  of  pestilence  and  fa- 

mine. This  island  did  not  escape  the  general  ca- 
lamity: and  the  Scots  and  Picts  siezed  the  favourable  mo- 
ment for  the  renewal  of  their  inroads.    Tiie  dissentions  of 

•  Id.  381. 

t  Gild.  c.  xix.  zxiii.  xxv.  Epist.  p.  10.  13.  Nen.  c.  Ixi.  Procop.  Hist. 
Vand.  1.  1.  p.  8»  9. 
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the  native  chieftains  facilitated  their  attemptu:  district  after 
district  became  the  scene  of  devastation:  till  the  approach  of 
danger  admonished  the  mom  southern  Britons  to  provide  for 
dieir  own  safety.     Some  solicited,  but  in  vain,  the  protec* 
tion  of  ^tius,  the  Roman  general  in  Gaul:'^  others,  under 
the  guidance  of  Vortig^rn,  the  most  pibwerful  of  the  British 
kings,  had  recourse  to  an  expedient,  which,  however  pro- 
mising it  might  appear  in  the  outset,  proved  in  the  result 
most  fatal  to  the  liberty  of  their  country.    The  emperors 
had  long  been  accustomed  to  purchase  the  services  of  the 
barbarians;  and  the  Armoricans,  who,  like  the  Britons,  had 
thrown  off  the  Roman  yoke,  had,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Saxons,  successfully  maintained  their  independence. t    Vor- 
tigem  resolved  to  pursue  the  same  policy.    A  Saxon  squad- 
ron of  three  chiules,  or  long  ships,  was  cruising  in  the  chan- 
nel in  quest  of  adventurers;  and  its  two  commanders,  the 
brothers  Heneistand  Horsa,  eagerly  accepted  the 
overtures  of  the  British  prince,  to  aid  in  ighting    A.  D.  419. 
his  battles,  and  to  depend  for  their  reward  on 
hiygratitude.  They  landed  at  Ebbsfleet,  and  were  cantoned 
i^he  isle  of  Thanet.$ 

V  Amidst  these  calamities,  the  Briibns  found 
leisure  to  attend  to  theological  disputes.  About  ^^^2!^ 
the  commencement  of  the  fifth  century,  Pelagius  ^ 
a  Briton,  and  Celestius  a  Scot,  had  advanced  several  hew  and 
heterodox  opinions  respecting  the  nature  of  original  sin,  and 
divine  grace.  Agricola,  one  of  their  disciples,  made  an  at- 
tempt to  diffuse  the  new  doctrine  among  their  countrymen: 
and  the  British  prelates  unaccustomed  to  the  subtleties  of 
controversy,  solicited  the  assistance  of  their  neighbours,  the 
bishops  of  Oaul.  With  the  concurrence  of  Pope  Celestine, 
Germanus  of  Auxerre  twice  visited  Britain,  once  in  429  in 
company  with  Lupus  of  Troyes,  and  again  in  446  with  Seve- 
rus  of  Treves.  By  his  authority  the  doctrines  of  Pelagius 
were  condemned  and  suppressed;  and  school^  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  clergy  were  opened  in  several  dioceses.  On  one 
occasion  the  Gallic  prelate  resumed  a  character,  in  which  he 
had  distinguished  himself  during  his  youth.  A  party  of 
Picts  and  Saxons  were  plundering  the  coast  Germanus  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  Britons,  and  led  them  to  a  defile, 
where  they  awaited  in  ambush  the  approach  of  the  invaders. 
On  a  sudden  by  his  command  they  raised  a  general  shout  of 


•  Gild,  c  xvL  xvii.  xxi.  f  Sid.  Apol.  Paneg.  Avit  y.  369. 

4  Gild.  c.  xxiii.  Nen.  zzviii. 
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Hallelujah:  the  cry  was  reverberated  from  the  surrounding 
hills:  the  enemy  fled  in  amazement,  and  numbers  perished  in 
an  adjoining  river.  By  our  ancient  writers  this  action  was  cele- 
brated under  the  name  of  the  Hallelujah  victory.  * 

*  Proip,  in  Chron.  p.  630.  ad.  ann.  429.    Conitsn.  vit  S.  Ger.  c  1.  28. 
Bed.Lir.    Hunt  178. 
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ANGLO-SAXONS. 

OBIGIH  AND  OHARAOTSR  OF  THE  ANOLO-SAXOMS— THSIR  REPEAT- 
ED DESCENTS  IN  BRITAIN— ^HET  FOUND  SIGHT  DISTINCT  KING- 
DOMS-—THE  NATIVES  RETIRE  TO  THE  WESTERN  COAST— REIGNS 
OF 'THE  SAXON  BRETWALDAS — JBLLA«— OEAWLIN— *ETHELBERT-« 
REDVALD— EDWIN— 4>SWALD—OSWIO. 

ABoirr  the  middle  of  the  seooiid  century  the  orimai 
Saxons,  an  obscure  tribe  of  barbarians,  occupied  countiy  of 
the  district  between  the  Elbe  and  the  Ejder  on  the  SazmiB. 
the  neck  of  the  Cioibrican  Chersonesas  ;*  in  the 
course  of  two  hundred  years  the  same  appellation  had  become 
common  to  all  the  nations  from  the  extremity  of  the  penin- 
sula to  tiie  Weser,  the  Ems,  and  the  Rhine.t  They  formed 
a  kind  of  voluntary  association,  which  was  loosely  held  to» 
gether  by  similar  interests,  and  congenial  pursuits.  Pillage 
by  land,  piracy  by  sea,  was  their  only  profession:  and  though 
fte  imperial  fleet  had  often  been  employed  to  check,  it  could 
never  subdue,  their  dauntless  and  enterprising  spirit  But  as 
the  power  of  Rome  declined,  the  audacity  of  the  Saxons  in* 
creased :  their  expeditions  became  more  frequent,  their  de- 
scents more  destructive:  from  plunder  they  proceeded  to 
colonization :  and  the  men  who  had  depopulated,  afterwards 
re-peopled  the  better  portion  of  Britain.  Adventurers  from 
each  of  the  associated  tribes  were  among  the  colonists ;  but 
the  majority  consisted  of  Jut^,  Angles,  and  Saxons  properly 
so  call^4  The  original  seat  of  the  Saxons  has  already  been 
mentioned :  the  Angles  were  their  neighbours  on  the  north 
as  far  as  the  site  of  the  present  town  of  Flensburgh:  and  be- 
yond the  Angles  dwelt  the  nation  of  the  Jutes,  with  no  other 
boundary  than  the  ocean*  ^§ 

*  Ptol.  in.  4^  Europse  tab.  f  Sutrop.ix.  p.  659. 

i  Bed.  1. 15.  Etheiwerd,  Chron.  1.  p.  476. 

§  Bede'  mentions  also  the  Frisians^  Bonictuari  or  people  of  Bei^,  tlie 
Buj^,  Danai,  and  Hunni.  ▼.  9.  Alfred,  in  bia  Orosius,  distinguishes  Angle- 
hnd,  Sealand  and  Denmark:  but  afterwards obserres  that  Jutland,  Seidand 
and  the'  other  islands  were  originally  inhabited  by  tlie  Angles.  "  On  thxm 
landum  eardodon  Engie  za  hi  hider  on  land  comon."  Barrington's  Oro- 
shu,  p.  20. 

Vol.  I.  10 
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Their  man-      .  From  {he  langua^  of  the  Saxons^  their  gigan- 
nen.  tic  stature,  and  national  inatitutions,  it  is  evident 

that  they  were  of  Gothic  descent  Their  whole 
time  was  alternately  devoted  to  indolence  and  to  rapine.  To 
earn  by  labour  what  might  be  acquired  by  forcci  they  deem- 
ed unworthy  the  spirit  of  a  freeman,  and  consigned  the  cul- 
ture of  their  lands  with  the  care  of  their  flocks  to  the  meaner 
labour  of  women  and  slaves.  Every  warrior  attached  him-' 
self  to  the  fortunes  of  some  favourito  chieftain,  whom  he  fol- 
lowed in  his  piratical  expeditions.  These  chieftains  guided 
the  councils  of  the  tribe ;  and  from  them,  in  times  of  danger, 
was  selected  a  leader,  who  exercised  the  supreme  command, 
and  was  dignified  with  the  title  of  Conyng  or  king.  His  au- 
thority, however,  was  but  temporary.  It  expired  with  the 
exigency  to  which  it  owed  its  existence.* 

Arms.  The  warlike  exertions  of  these  tribes  were  at 

first  checked  by  their  want  of  arms:  but  during 
three  centuries  of  intercourse  or  hostility  with  the  Romans, 
they  had  learned  to  supply  the  deficiency.  They  bore  a  tar- 
get on  the  left  arm,  and  employed  for  offence  the  spear,  the 
sword,  and  the  battle-axe.  The  two  latter  were  long  and  pon- 
derous ;  and  to  their  destructive  effects  is  attributed  the  havoc, 
which  Uie  Saxons  never  failed  to  make  in  the  bif'oken  ranks  of 
an  enemy.t  As  their  ships  were  not  fitted  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  cavalry,  they  usually  fought  on  foot  in  one  compact 
body;  but  after  their  settlement  in  Britain,  the  chieftains, 
with  the  most  wealthy  of  their  retainers,  came  mounted  into 
the  field.  Their  esteem  for  the  war-horse  rose  to  a  species 
of  veneration ;  but  previously  to  his  initiation,  his  nostrils  were 
slit,  his  ears  were  stitched  up,  and  his  sense  of  hearing  was  en- 
tirely destroyed.  From  that  moment  he  became  sacred  to 
the  God  of  war,  and  was  conceived  on  important  occasions  to 
announce  the  will  of  the  deity. { 

Ships.  ^^  ^®  infancy  of  their  naval  power  the  Saxon 

boats  resembled  those  of  the  other  northern  tribes: 
and  a  few  planks,  surmounted  with  works  of  osier  and  covered 
with  skins,  bore  the  fearless  barbarian  across  the  ocean,  in  the 
search  of  spoil  and  adventures.  §  But  in  the  fifth  century 
their  chiules  or  war-ships  had  assumed  a  more  formidable  ap- 
pearance:||  and  from  the  number  of  warriors  whom  they  car- 

•  Bed.  ▼.  10.  Wittich.  i.  p.  7.  f  HunUngd.  178.  181. 

♦  Wilk.  Con.  i.  150. 

4  — Cui  pelie  saliim  siilcare  Britannum 
LuduB,  et  anuto  glaucum  mare  findere  lembo. 

ApoL  Pan.  AvU.  v.  370. 
I  The  word  is  still  employed  on  the  rivers  Tyne  and  Were.    By  ancient 
writers  it  is  translated  a  long  or  a  large  ship.     See  Bede  1. 15.     Alfred's 
Version^  ibid.    Cbron.  Sax.  12.  Gildt^  c.  xjuii. 
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I,  and  the  length  of  the  voyages  which  they  made,  we  may 
conclude  that  they  were  fonned  of  more  solid  and  lasting  ma- 
terials.    In  these  the  Saxons  repeatedly  issued  from  their 
ports,  sometimes  steering  for  a  particular  point,  sometimes 
trusting  entirely  (to  the  guidance  of  the  winds :  but  whether 
they  were  conducted  by  chance  or  design,  their  object  was 
inyariably  the  same,  to  surprise  and  pillage  the  unoffending 
inhabitants  on  some  parts  of  the  British  or  Gallic  coasts.    Si- 
donius,  the  eloquent  bishop  of  Clermont,  has  described  in 
animated  language  the  terrors  of  the  provincials  and  the  ra- 
vages of  the  barbarians.  <^  We  have  not,''  he  says,  <<  amore 
eruel  and  more  dangerous  enemy  than  the  Saxons.     They 
overcome  all  who  have  the  courage  to  oppose  them.     They 
surprise  all  who  are  so  imprudent  as  not  to  be  prepared  for 
their  attack.     When  they  ]ftirsue,  they  infallibly  overtake: 
when  they  are  pursued,  their  escape  is  certain.     They  de* 
q>ise  danger:  they  are  inured  to  shipwreck:  they  are  ^ger 
to  purchase  booty  with  the  peril  of  their  lives.     Tempests, 
which  to  others  are  so  dreadful,  to  them  are  subjects  of  joy. 
The  storm  is  their  protection  when  they  are  pressed  by  the 
enemy,  and  a  cover  for  their  operations  when  they  meaitate 
an  attack.     Before  they  quit  their  o^wn  shores,  they  devote 
to  the  altars  of  their  gods,  the  tenth  part  of  the  principal  cap- 
tives :  and  when  they  are  on  the  point  of  leturning,  the  lots 
are  east  with  an  affectation  of  equity,  and  the  impious  vow  is 
fulfilled."*    The  character  which  is  thus  given  of  them  by 
Sidonius,  is  confirmed  by  every  ancient  authority*     Marcel- 
linus  has  recorded  the  terror  excited  by  their  sudden  and  un- 
expected aggressions:  Zosimus  allots  to  them  the  superiority 
in  courage,  strength  of  body,  and  patience  of  fatigue :  and  by 
the  emperor  Julian  they  are  pronounced  the  most  formidable 
of  all  the  nations  that  dwelt  beyond  the  Rhine,  on  the  shores 
of  the  western  ocean  .t 

Such  was  the  terror  of  the  Saxon  name,  when    Foundation 
Hengist  and  Horsa,  in  449,  were  invited  by  Vo$-    oiTthe  king- 
tigem  to  fight  his  battles.     For  six  years  they    domofKcnt, 
served  him  with  fidelity.    The  Picts  were  taught    ^^' 
to  respect,  the  Britons  were  eager  to  reward,  their 
valour.     Hengist,  whether  he  had  already  formed  designs  of 
conquest,  or  was  willing  to  render  service  greater  to  his  em- 

•  Sidofi.  viii.  6. 

t  Saxones  prx  caeteris  hostibtiB  timentur.  Amm.  Mar.  xxviii.  p.  fS6. 
Xmfhfmi^u  3iii/u«  mu  frn/jm  »m  xaflipt*  m  ^nfi  r*t  fjutx'^*  ^OB.  iii.  p.  147.  T»r 
imp  TK?  pAwf  mm  <r»v  t^Trtfuif  BfOioOliif  iOvm  *ra,  fxAXH^*^<^  ^^^-  ^^^  ^* '"  ^^^- 
Const,  p.  34.  Angli,  honunes  omnium  quos  novimus  barbarorum  ad  bella 
acerrifm.  Procop.  Hist.  Got.  iv.  p.  469.  Genteni  virtute  atque  agtlitato 
terribilero.    Oro§.  rii.  p.  549. 
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ployers,  obtained  permission  to  solicit  reinforcements  from 
his  own  country.  The  messengers,  whom  he  sent,  were  re- 
ceived with  welcome:  chieftain  after  chieftain  led  his  follow- 
ers to  Thanet :  and  the  isle  was  crowded  with  strangers,  till 
their  number  became  an  object  ofjealous  apprehension  to  the 
Britains.  An  increased  supply  oi  provisions  was  demanded ; 
and  the  refusal  was  to  both  parties  the  signal  for  war.     The 

Saxons  marched  to  the  Medway^  and  at  Ayles- 
^5.        ford  were  opposed  by  the  natives.    The  passage 

of  the  river  wais  fiercely  disputed :  Vortigern  lost 
a  son,  and  Hen^st  his  brother :  but  the  issue  appears  to  have 
been  favourable  to  the  strangers.  After  the  death  of  Horsa^ 
Mscskj  the  son  of  Heogist,  was  associated  with  his  father  in 
the  command,  and  a  second  battle  was  fought  more  to  the 
west  on  the  bisinks  of  the  Cray.  It  proved  most  disastrous  to 
the  interests  of  the  Britons.  Four  of  their  leaders  were  left 
on  tRe  field  :  their  troops  fled  with  precipitation  to  London : 
and  Kent  was  abandoned  to  the  possession  of  the  invaders. 
It  was  at  this  time  that  Hengist  ventured,  if  ever  he  ventur- 
ed, beyond  the  limits  of  that  country.  We  are  told  by  Gil- 
das  that  the  Saxons  traversed  the  island  without  opposition, 
that  they  spread  on  every  side  the  flames  of  devastation : 
but  that  on  their  return  the  natives  collected  in  considerable 
numbers,  and  inftcted  a  signal  vengeance  on  the  plunderers. 
Some  such  event  may  perhaps  have  happened :  but  the  Saxon 
writers  are  silent,  and  the  hyperbolical  declamation  of  Gildas 

must  not  be  literally  received.    Eight  years  later 
468.        was  fought  a  most  bloody  battle,  in  which  twelve 

of  the  British  chieftains  were  slain;  and  the  Sax* 
ons  lost  a  renowned  leader  called  Wypped,  from  whom  the 
spot  was  named  Wyppedsfleet.  The  last  victory  of  Hengist 
was  obtained  in  473.  The  Britons  are  said  to  have  fled  from 
their  enemies  as  **  from  a  devouring  conflagration,"  and  to 
have  left  behind  them  spoils  of  incalculable  value.  The  con- 
queror survived  fifteen  years,  and  dying  in  488,  left  the 
peaceable  possession  of  Kent  to  his  son  ^sca.* 
British  fie-  ^  ^^^y  difierent  tale  is  told  by  the  British 
tioBs.  writers,  whose  vanity  has  attributed  the  loss  of 

Kent  to  the  infatuation  of  Vortigern,  and  the 
treacherous  policy  of  Hengist  That  chieftain,  if  we  may 
credit  their  relation,  had  a  daughter,  Rowena,  of  transcendent 
beauty.  It  was  so  contrived,  that  at  a  banquet  given  to  the 
British  nobles,  she  waited  on  Vortigern,  who  was  csjptivated 
by  her  charms,  took  her  to  his  bed,  and  bestowed  on  his 

•  Chron.  Sax.  13,  14.    Bed.  i.  15. 
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falher-in-law  the  kingdom  of  Kent    But  his  attachment  to 
tiie  Saxons  deprived  him  of  the  affections  of  the  Britons.  His 
son  Vortemir  was  placed  on  the  throne,  fought  three  battles 
with  the  strangers,  and  ultimately  expelled  them  from  Kent 
During  five  years  Hengist  wandered  an  adventurer  on  the 
ocean  :  but  at  the  death  of  Vortemir  the  father  recovered  hit 
crown^  and  the  son-in-law  demanded  the  restoration  of  the 
possessions  which  he  had  lost    Three  hundred  deputies  from 
each  nation  assembled  in  council  to  determine  the  question : 
but  during  the  conference  each  Saxon  singled  out  his  victim : 
at  the  proper  moment  Hengist  exclaimedi  <<  Nemeth  yure 
seaxy  Draw  your  daggers :"  and  the  ground  was  covered  with 
the  dead  bodies  of  two  hundred  and  ninety-nine  Britons.  The 
one,  who  had  been  spared,  was  Vortigem  himself:  and  to  free 
from  captivity  a  prince,  whom  they  hated,  the  natives  yield- 
ed to  Hengist  the  territory  which  has  since  been  divided  into 
the  counties  of  Kent,  Essex,  Sussex,  and  Middlesex.     Can  it 
be  necessary  to  say  that  many  of  these  pretended  events  are 
eontradicted  by  undeniable  evidence,  and  that  all  escaped  the 
notice  of  Gildas,  a  British,  and  almost  a  cotemporary,  writer  ? 
The  whole  appears  to  be  a  fable  invented  by  the  natives,  to 
account  for  the  first  settlement  of  the  Saxons  without  the  ad* 
mission  of  conquest* 

Hengist  and  his  successors  were  content  with  Sussex, 
the  possession  of  Kent  On  the  north,  east,  and  477. 
south,  their  small  domain  was  protected  by  the 
Thames  and  the  sea;  on  Ihe  west  they  were  removed  from 
the  hostility  of  the  natives  by  the  interposition  of  a  new  band 
of  adventurers,  under  the  command  of  ^lla  and  his  three 
sons.  In  477,  these  marauders  landed  at  Cymensore,  near 
Withering,  in  the  isle  of  Selsey.  The  Britons  made  an  obsti- 
nate resistance:  but  were  defeated  with  considerable  loss,  and 
compelled  to  shelter  themselves  in  the  Andredswold,  a  forest 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  in  length,  and  thirty  in 
breadth.  The  progress  of  jSLlla  was  slow.  In  485  he  fought 
a  great  battle,  the  result  of  which  is  unknown:  and  it  was  not 
till  490  that  he  could  penetrate  as  far  as  the  city  of  Anderid, 
which  gave  its  name  to  the  tract,  and  was  deemed  an  impreg- 
nable fortress.    Its  fate  is  celebrated  in  our  annals.    While 

*  Nen.  c  36. 44  47.  I  should  not  "Save  noticed  these  fictions  had  it  not 
been  thoueht  that  the  account  of  Hengist's  expulmon  is  favoured  by  apass- 
agein  Giloas  (allquanto  cum  recessissent  domumt  c.  25):  but  it  is  evuient 
that  by  domum  he  means  their  settlement  in  Kent,  as  he  adds  that  the 
Britons  attacked  and  defeated  them  there.  Perhaps  he  may  allude  to  the 
Vattie  ofWyppedsfleet  There  is  a  phu:e  of  that  name  in  the  isle  of  Tha- 
act:  but  it  b  Tciy  unce^n  that  it  was  the  scene  of  combat 
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the  Saxotns  besieged  the  city,  they  were  besieged  in  their 
turn  by  a  numerous  army  of  Britons,  who  allowed  them  no 
rest  either  by  day  or  night.  .As  often  as  they  began  the  assault^ 
the  natives  attacked  them  in  the  rear:  and  if  they  turned  on 
the  assailants,  these  immediately  found  an  asylum  in  the 
woods ;  from  which  they  issued  again,  the  moment  that  the 
Saxons  moved  to  their  former  position.    This  harassing  spe- 
cies of  warfare  suggested  to  the  barbarian  the  obvious  expe- 
dient of  dividing  his  force  into  two  armies:  of  which  one  con- 
ducted the  siege,  while  the  other  watched  the  motions  of  the 
enemy  without  the  walls.    At  last  the  Saxons  forced  their  way 
into  the  place ;  Anderid  was  reduced  to  ashes ;  and  every  in- 
habitant was  put  to  the  sword.*    This  conquest  secured  to 
JEjIIsl  the  possession  of  his  former  acquisitions,  and  he  became 
the  founder  of  the  kingdom  of  Sussex. 

FiVe  years  after  the  destruction  of  Anderid,  a 
^49?^^*      more  powerful  armament  of  five  chiules  appeared 
in  the  channel.     This  was  under  the  command  of 
Cerdic,  who  sailing  past  the  previous  conquests  of  his  coun- 
trymen, landed  more  to  the  west,  at  a  place  which,  from  the 
circumstance,  received  the  name  of  Cerdicsora.t    Natanleod, 
the  king  of  the  district,  opposed  the  foreigners  with  intrepi- 
dity and  perseverance;  and  Cerdic  was  repeatedly  compelled 
to  solicit  the  co-operation  of  other  adventurer^    In   501, 
Porta,  with  two  chiules,  arrived  at  Portsmouth,  and  sl^w  a 
British  prince  who  opposed  his  landing.     Still  Natanleod 
retarded  the  advance  of  the  invaders:  and  in  508  he  routed 
Cerdic,  but  was  attacked  during  the  pursuit  by  Kenric,  and 
perished  in  the  field  with  five  thousand  Britons.    Even  this 
important  victory  did  not  give  to  the  Saxon  quiet  possession 
of  the  country.    In  514  he  received  a  great  accession  of 
strength  by  the  arrival  of  his  nephews  StufTa  and  Whitgar 
with  three  chiules  at  Cerdicsora:  repeated  victories  gradually 
extended  the  conquests  of  the  strangers:  and  in  519  tlie  great 
battle  of  Charford  on  the  Avon  finally  established  the  king- 
dom of  Wessex,  or  of  the  West-Saxons.     Cerdic,  having  as* 
sociated  his  son  Kenric  in  the  regal  dignity,  and  bestowed^ 
upon  his  nephews  the  subordinate  sovereignty  of  the  isle  of 

Wight,  died  in  534.:!: 
The  success  of  these  adventurers  had  given  a  new  direc- 

« 

*  Chitm.  Six.  14y  15.    Hunt.  179.    Sussex  was  computed  to  contain 
7000  hides  of  land.    Bed.  iv.  IS. 

t  Higden  tells  us  that  this  «  shore  of  Cerdic'^  is  Yarmoutli  (Gale,  p.  224). 
He  probably  means  Yarmouth  in  the  isle  of  Wight 

*  Chron.  Sax.  15—19.  Hunt  179.    Whitgar  and  Stoffa  put  to  the  vmd 
every  Briton  in  the  island.    Asser^  p.  5. 
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tion  to  the  policy  of  the  Saxons.     Their  object,  which  had 
formerly  been  plunder,  was  now  converted  into  that  of  colo- 
nizatioii.     In  pursuit  of  new  settlements  in  a  more  opulent 
country  and  under  a  more  genial  sun,  the  most  enterprising 
chieftains  abandoned  their  homes,  and  were  followed  by  num- 
bers anxious  to  share  their  fortunes.    There  was  no  part  of 
the  eastern  shore  from  the  frith  of  Forth  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Thames,  which  was  not  visited  by  hordes  of  barbarians. 
While   Cerdic  was  struggling  with  the  southern  Britons, 
several  independent  chieftains  had  pushed  their  conquests 
alone  the  left  bank  of  the  Thames:  and  in  530  Er* 
kenwin  had  assumed  the  sovereignty  of  Essex,  or    ^^ 
of  the  East-Saxons.^    The  enterprising  spirit  of 
the  Ansles  had  led  them  to  desert  entirely  their  native  coun- 
try.!   Several  divisions  landed  to  the  north  of  the  East-Sax- 
ons: Ufia,  from  whom  his  successors  were  called 
Uffingas,  was  chosen  for  their  monarch:  and  so    ^'^  ^' 
great  was  their  power,  that  even  while  they  were    ^ 
making  conquests  00  the  Britons,  they  could  furnish  men  for 
a  foreign  expedition,  t    The  daughter  of  one  of  their  chiefs 
had  been  betrothed  to  Radigis,  prince  of  the  Varni,  a  people 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  Rhine.    But  on  the  death  of  his 
father,  Radigis  married  his  steprmother,  the  daughter  of 
Theodobert  Uie  Frank,  and  the  East-Angles  resolved  to  re* 
venge  the  insult    An  expedition  sailed  up  the  Rhine :  the 
Yami  were  defeated ;  and  the  country  was  pillaged.    When 
the  victors  returned  to  the  disappointed  princess,  whom  they 
had  left  with  a  sufficient  guand,  she  loaded  them  with  re- 
proaches for  having  permitted  the  escape  of  Radigis,    They 
returned  to  the  pursuit;  discovered  the  furtive  in  a  wood, 
and  laid  him  in  chains  at  her  feet.    His  punishment  was  pro- 
bably less  severe  than  the  reader  will  have  anticipated.     He 
was  compelled  to  dismiss  the  sister  of  Theodobert,  and  to 
take  the  Eastr Anglian  lady  to  his  bed.     The  conquerors  re- 
turned in  triumph  to  Britain.§ 

But  the  majority  of  the  Angles  had  spread  them- 
selves more  to  the  northward.  Ida,  who  com-  ®^Jf*** 
manded  a  fleet  of  forty  chiules,  afier  many  severe 
conflicts  succeeded  in  removing  the  Bernician  Britons  from 
the  vicinity  of  the  coast;  and  Ixed  his  residence  at  Bebban- 
burgh,  a  castle  which  he  had  built  on  a  lofty  promontory, 
and  to  which  he  had  given  that  name  in  honour  of  his  con- 

•  Mat  West,  ad  an.  586.  f  ^^' ''  ^^*  C^i^n-  S^*  ^^' 

t  Hunting.  ai3.    Bed.  ii.  15.  §  Procop.  Hist.  Goth.  iv.  468. 
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fort,  Bebba."^    He  obtained  the  regal  title  in  547,  and  reigD- 
ed  twelre  years.    His  states  were  called  the  kingdom  of 
Bernicia,  and  were  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  river  Tees. 
The  Britons  who  lived  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
^^^       Tees  were  called  Deiri.    The. first  of  the  Anglian 
chieftains,  by  whom  they  had  been  assailed  and 
defeated,  was  Seomil.     Sella,  one  of  his  descendants,  in  560, 
obtained  the  undisputed  possession  of  the  country,  and  form- 
ed a  new  kingdom,  which  preserved  its  British  appellation.! 
The  Saxons  of  Deira  stretched  themselves  as  £aur  as  the 
^^.      Humber.    In  586  a  colony  under  the  command  of 
586?"   Cridda,  passed  that  river,  and  after  clearing  the 
coast  of  tiie  Britcms,  pushed  their  conquests  behind 
the  East-Angles,  till  they  had  reached  the  very  centre  of  the 
,  island.   They  were  in  general  called  Mercians,  perhaps  from 
the  marshy  district  in  which  they  first  settled;  some  of  them 
took  the  ntoie  of  Middle-Angles  from  their  central  position.! 
From  the  arrival  of  HeUgist  to  the  last  successes  of  Cridda^ 
a  period  had  intervened  of  .more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years.    The  natives  had  gradually  retired  before  their  ene- 
mies from  the  coast  to  the  mountains,  and  had  left  about  one 
half  of  the  southern  division  of  the  island  in  the  possession  of 
the  invaders.    Eight  new  kingdoms  had  been  formed.    Kent 
and  Sussex  were  comprised  within  the  small  extent  of  the 
counties  still  known  by  those  names.    The  East  Saxons  pos- 
sessed Essex,  Middlesex,  and  the  south  of  Hertfordshire. 
East  Anglia  comprehended  Norfolk,  Sufiblk,  Cambridge,  and 
the  isle  of  Bly.     These  states  were  prevented  from  extending 
their  territories  by  their  position  on  the  coast,  and  the  con- 
tiguity of  other  Saxon  adventurers.     But  the  remaining  king- 
doms bordered  on  the  Britons,  and  were  successively  aug^ 
mented  by  conquest  When  they  had  attained  their  full  growth, 
Bemicia  on  the  north,  aihd  Deira  on  the  south  of  the  Tecs, 
extended  from  the  Forth  to  the  Humber,  and  from  the  east- 
em  sea  to  the  western.    Wessex  was  bounded  by  the  Thames 
and  the  Severn  on  the  north,  and  stretched  from  the  borders 
of  Kent  and  Sussex  to  the  Land's-end  in  Cornwall.     Mercia 
comprised  all  the  interior  of  the  island  as  far  as  the  mountains 
of  Wales.    It  is  easy  to  point  out  the  continental  origin  of 

*  GhTon.  Sax.  p.  19.    Bed.  iii.  6.    Nen.  63,  64. 

t  Nen.  64.  When  Bemicia  was  afterwards  united  with  Deira  under  one 
sovereign,  the  whole  was  called  the  kingdom  of  Northumbrian  from  its 
comprising  the  Saxon  conquests  north  of  the  Humber. 

^  Mercia  was  divided  by  the  river  Trent  into  north  and  south.  North 
Mercia  was  computed  to  contain  7000$  south  Mercia  5000  hides  of  land. 
Bed.  iii.  24. 
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liMiie  diiereat  people.  The  iiation§  of  liie  SaxoM  disoorer 
themsdves  by  their  very  name.  The  conquerors  of  Kent,  of 
the  lale  of  Wigbt,  and  the  coast  of  Hampshire,  (^iposite  to 
Aat  idand,  were  Jutes*  All  the  remainiiig  kingdoms  were 
fMmded  by  the  Angles.* 

During  this  lonff  and  eventful  period,  the  Britons,  though 
fifiailyunsQeeessfuT,  had  dii^layed  aconsideraUe    ^^yi^u^  ^r 
ihare  oi  courage  and  resolution.  In  the  other  poo*    the  BritoM . 
vmees  of  the  empire  the  natives  had  remained  tame 
apectslcHV  of  the  contest  between  the  imperial  forces  and  the 
birbarians:  and  whenever  the  fcxtune  of  war  declared  ki  fa- 
vour of  the  latter,  had  patiently  submitted  to  the  rule  of  the 
eonqaerors*     The  Britons  alone,  with  the  eicception  of  tho 
Bttives  of  Armorica,  had  ventured  to  unsheath  the  sword  in 
&e  defence  of  their  liberty.    If,  during  the  strug^e,  they  lost 
the  iairer  portion  of  the  island,  the  origin  of  their  misfortunes 
wjD  be  found  in  the  want  of  union  among  their  ehieftains. 
like  Ihek  fathers  of  old,  thev  were  vanquished  in  detail. 
Their  national  writers  talk  ot  kings,  who,  at  this  period, 
^ndded  tiie  whole  power  of  Britain:  but  of  the  existence  tk 
tty  «ich  authority,  no  trace  can  be  discovered  in  genuine 
historjr.    The  population  of  the  country  was  divided  amone 
t  multitude  of  chieftains,  whose  crimes  and  dissentions  had 
rendered  them  too  attentive  to  objects  of  personal  jealousy  or 
i^pandizement,  to  act  with  any  eombined  effoH  against  the 
eommon  en^ny.    The  chief  opposition  made  to  the  Saxons, 
nems  to  have  proceeded  from  me  inhabitants  of  the  places  in 
wiiidi  they  successively  landed:  and  so  imconscious  were  the 
odier  tribes  of  the  danger  which  threatened  them,  or  so  indif- 
faent  to  the  fate  of  their  more  distant  countrymen,  that  at  the 
▼ay  time  trhen  the  barbarians  were  establishing  kingdoms  in 
fte  south-west  of  the  island,  an  army  of  twelve  liiousand  Bri- 
toM,  under  the  command  of  Riotlutmus,  sailed  from  the  coast 
<f  Cornwall  to  the  mouth  of  the  Loire,  and  ascending  that 
liver  fouriit  against  the  Visigoths  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bourjes-T 

Of  the  chieftains,  who  signalized  their  valour  against  the 
Saxons,  we  possess  only  an  imperfect  catalogue.  1.    ,p|^^. 
The  firet  is  Aurelius  Ambrosius,  who  is  desmbed    ehieftaini. 
Mof  Roman  origin;  thesonof  parentts  that  had  worn 
ftfc  purple;  a  brave,  faithful,  and  unassuming  warrior.     He 
^^^ms  to  have  fou^t  against  Hengist,  and  to  have  perished 


*  Bede,  i.  15.  Chron.  8mz.  13. 

t  JoMiand.  cxiv.  p.  C7B,  Sid.  Apol.  iii.  sp.  9. 
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in  a  domestie  qUAxfel  with  Ouitolin.*    2.  Tha  Came  of  Na- 
tanleod  has  been  preserved  by  the  Saxon  Chronicle.     He  warn 
the  opponent  of  Cerdic,  and  falling  in  battle,  left  his  name  to 
a  considerable  district  in  Hampshire.t     3.  The  territory  of 
Urien,  and  the  scene  of  his  prowess,  lay  in  the  north.     Ida 
and  his.  Angles  experienced  in  Urien  a  formidable  antagonist: 
but  the  Briton,  after  a  long,  and  in  some  instances  successful, 
struggle,  was  deprived  of  me  by  the  jealousy  of  a  confederate 
chieftain,  nan^  Morcant:(  4.  The  fame  of  Arthur  has  eclips- 
ed that  of  all  his  contemporaries.     Yet,  if  we  divest  his  me- 
mory of  that  fictitious  glory,  which  has  been  thrown  around 
it  by  the  imagination  of  the  bards,  he  will  sink  into  equal 
obscurity  with  his  fellows.  We  know  neither  the  period  when 
he  lived,  nor  the  district  over  which  he  reigned.     He  is  said 
to  have  fought  and  to  have  gained  twelve  battles.     In  most  of 
these,  from  the  names  of  the  places,  he  seems  to  have  been 
opposed  to  the  Angles  in  Lincolnshire,  from  the  last  at  Mount 
Badon,  to  the  Saxons  under  Cerdic  or  Eenric.§  This,  whether 
it  were  fought  under  Arthur  or  not,  was  a  splendid  and  useful 
victory,  which,  for  forty  years,  checked  the  advance  of  the 
8trangers.||    Perhaps,  when  the  reader  has  been  told  that  Ar- 
thur was  a  British  chieftalin,  that  he  fought  many  battles,  that 
he  was  murdered  by  his  nephew,  and  was  buried  at  Glaston- 
bury, where  his  remains  were  discovered  in  the  reign  of  Hen. 
II.,  he  will  have  learned  all,  that  can  be  ascertained  at  the 
present  day,  respecting  that  celebrated  warrior.lT 

By  the  conquests  of  the  Saxons  the  island  was 
EfieGts  of  repiunged  into  that  state  of  barbarism  from  which 
conqu^Zta!  ^^  ^^  ^'^^^  extricated  by  the  Romans.  The  victors 
had  long  been  inured  to  pillage  and  slaughter.  On 
many  occasions  the  towns  and  villages  were  wim  their  in- 
habitants involved  in  the  same  ruin.  A  mighty  conflagration, 
says  Oildas,  was  lighted  up  by  the  barbarians  on  the  eastern 
coast,  whidi  gradually  devoured  the  whole  surface  of  the 
island.*'^  To  escape  urom  the  exterminating  sword  of  their 
enemies,  the  natives,  as  soon  as  opposition  appeared  fruitless, 
fled  with  their  most  valuable  effects  to  the  hills  and  forests. 
Multitudes  found  a  secure  asylum  among  the  mountains  which 
cover  the  west  of  the  iJsland:  where,  struggling  with  poverty, 
and  engaged  in  constant  warfare,  they  rapidly  lost  me  faint 

Elish  of  provincial  civilization,  and  relapsed  into  many  of  the 
bits  of  savage  life.     Others  under  the  conduct  of  their  pre- 

•  Gild.  c.  85.  Ncn.  c.  1.         f  Chron.  Sax.  p.  17.  ♦  Ncnn.  c.  «4. 

4  Id.  c.  61»  62.  cum  not  Gtle,  p.  131.  |  c^H.  c.  26. 

i  Giimld.  apud  Langhon\  p.  91.  LeL  Coll.  ▼.  8»  9. 
••GikLc34.    Ctmrn.  Sax.  p.  15. 
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iates  and  chieftains  abandoned  their  native  country  altogether. 
Crossing  the  ocean  they  seized  the  desolate  lands  on  the  west- 
em  extremity  of  Armorica;  subdued  the  independence  of  the 
neighbouring  cities;  and  gave  to  the  tract  which  they  subdued 
the  appellation  of  their  parent  country.  It  is  still  known  by 
tbe  name  of  Bretagne.  * 

But  the  work  of  devastation  was  at  last  checked  by  views 
of  personal  interest  The  habitations  of  the  Britons  were 
wanted  for  the  use  of  the  conquerors;  and  the  labours  of  the 
eaptives  were  found  necessary  for  the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 
Hence  it  was  that,  as  the  Saxons  extended  their  conquests,  the 
boildings  were  suffered  to  stand;  and  the  lives  of  the  Britons 
were  spared,  unless  the  thirst  of  vengeance  had  been  excited 
by  the  obstinacy  of  their  resistance.  The  captives,  t^thout 
distinction  of  rank  or  profession,  of  sex  or  age,  were  divided, 
together  with  the  land,  among  the  conquerors:  they  became 
flie  property,  the  chattels,  of  their  lord,  subject  to  his  caprice 
and  transferable  at  his  will.  The  same  fate  attended  their 
descendants  for  many  generations:  and  from  the  authentic 
record  of  Doomsday  it  appears,  that  as  late  as  the  eleventh 
century  a  majority  of  the  population  of  England  remained  in 
a  state  of  slavery. 

The  conquerors  had  established  eight  independent 
kingdoms  m  the  island,  though  from  the  frequent  ^^^^]7 
union  of  Bernicia  and  Deira  under  the  same  head,  ^ 
they  have  generally  been  considered  as  only  seven. 
The  history  of  their  different  dynasties,  were  they  to  be  ar- 
ranged either  collaterally  or  in  succession,  would  perplex  and 
fatigue  both  the  writer  and  the  reader.  A  sufficiently  accurate 
notion  of  the  period,  which  precedes  the  preponderance  of  the 
West-Saxon  kings,  may  be  obtained  by  attending  to  the  reigns 
of  the  more  powerful  monarchs.  For  there  frequently  was 
one  among  the  number,  whose  authority  was  acknowledged  by 
all  or  by  most  of  his  contemporaries.  The  title  by  which  he 
was  designated  was  that  of  Bretwalda,  the  wielder  or  sovereign 
of  Britain.  Whether  he  obtained  it  by  the  influence  of  his 
power,  or  received  it  from  the  spontaneous  sufBrage  of  his 
equals,  is  doubtful;  nor  do  we  know  whether  any  duties  or 
prerogatives  were  attached  to  his  dignity.  By  Bede  the  title 
is  given  to  seven  of  the  Saxon  princes;  other  historians  add  an 
eighth.     To  their  reigns  may  with  propriety  be  referred  the 

*  Gild,  c  25.  md  the  testimonies  in  Usher,  Antiq.  p.  235—327.  Also 
BoQoaet's  Reram  Gallic  torn.  v.  p.  149.  vii.  398,  and  in  torn.  vi.  Eginhard 
aam  ad  an.  786.  and  Ermold.  Nigel,  de  reb.  Ludov-  1.  m. 
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j»incipal  events  whicli  dcetm^d  in  the  kittf^oms  Mi  boM^ 
diately  subject  to  their  control.'^ 

JEthLAf  BKBTWAtl^A  I. 

The  descent  of  ^Ua  on  the  southern  coast^  and 
muH         ^^^  subsequent  success,  have  been  previously  no- 

tioed.     It  is  difficult  to  conjecture,  by  what  means 

he  atquired  the  {yrecedency  lonong  the  confederate  chieftsin^^ 

'  ^^        The  kingdom  of  Sussex,  which^he  founded,  was  the 

sBiaUest,  and  the  least  powerful  of  all  the  new  prin- 
cipalities. This  distinction  may  perhaps  have  been  conceded 
to  some  pre-eminence,  which  he  enjoyed  in  his  native  coun- 
try, (Mr  to  9&ttke  exploits  of  which  Uie  memory  has  perished. 
He  has  scarcely  ofa^ined  the  Notice  of  our  ancient  chroni- 
cler&t 

CEAWLIN,  BnitTWAiDA  11. 

Ethelbert,  the  fourth  king  of  Kent,  was  the  first 
Reign  of    ^  disturb  the  harmony,  which  had  united  the  Saxon 
%66.  *      princes.     At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was  taught  to  be* 
lieve  that  the  dignity  of  Bretwalda  belonged  to  him 
as  the  representative  of  Hengist|    tJnder  this  impression  he 
led  an  army  against  Oeawlin,  king  of  Wessex,  the  grandson 
of  Cerdic.     At  Wimbledon  his  temerity  was  severely  chas- 
tised.    Oalac  and  Cnebba,  his  two  ealdormen,  fell  in  the  con* 
flict,  and  Ethelbert  himself  escaped  with  difficulty  from  the 
pursuit  of  the  enemy.     Ceawlin,  content  with  the  humiliation 
of  the  king  of  Kent,  directed  his  arms  against  the  Britons. 
The  battle  of  Bedford,  which  was  fought  under  the  direction 
of  his  brother  Cuthwin,  added  to  his  dominions  the  towns  of 
^^         Leighton,  Ailesbury,  Bensington,  and  Eynsham: 
and  six  yeani  afterwards  the  victory  of  Derham  in 
^^        Glocestershire  was  marked  by  the  fall  of  three 
British  kings,  Conmail,  Condidan,  and  Farinmail, 
and  was  followed  by  fiie  surrender  of  the  important  cities  of 
Glocester,  Cirencester,  and  Bath.     When  Ceawlin  had  settled 
his  new  conquest^*,  he  resumed  offensive  operations  against 
the  Britons.     At  Frithem  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Severn  he 
584.        '^^^  ^^^  ^^  Cutha:  but  victory  declared  for  the  Sax- 
ons, the  neighbouring  towns  were  plundered,  and 

*  dee  Bede,  ii.  5.  and  the  Saxon  chronicle,  p.  71.  From  the  strong 
expressions  of  Bede,  it  would  not  be  rash  to  infer  that  the  inferior  kings 
acknowledge  themselves  the  vassals  of  the  Bretwalda. 

t  Bed.  et.  Chron.  Sax.  ibid.  i  Malms,  p.  13.  Hunt  p.  315. 


tlM  army  reiinrned'  home  laden  with  booty.  A  few  years  af- 
terwards, on  the  death  of  Cissa,  the  son  of  Mll9iy  Ceawlin 
added  Stones  to  his  oilier  dominions.  But  fortune  deserted 
iiinr  in  tiie  zenith  of  his  power.  At  Wodensburg  in  Wiltshire 
he  was  defeated  by  his  rebellious  subjects:  and  Ceol- 
fie  his  nephew  aaeended  the  throne.     GeawUn  died 


591. 


ETHELBERT,  Brbtwalda  III. 

The  disgrace,  which  had  clouded  the  first  years    n^;^      ^ 
of  Ethelbert,  king  of  Kent,  was  afterwards  dis-    Ethelbert. 
persed  by  the  glory  of  a  long  and  prosperous 
reign«     At  the  death  of  Ceawlin  he  had  acquired  (by  what 
means  we  are  not  informed)  the  dignity  of  Bretwalda,  and 
his  authority  was  admitted  by  all  the  Saxon  princes 
south  of  the  Humber.     While  he  was  in  posses-         596.^ 
sion  of  this  diimity,  he  received  intelligence  that    CmU®"*®'* 
forty  rtnmgera  had  l«nded  on  the  ibIo  of  Thanet     ^  J^^" 
These  were  Augustine  and  his  associates,  partly 
Gauls,  partly  Italians,  whom  Pope  Gregory  the  great  had 
sent  for  the  benevolent  purpose  of  converting  the  pagans. 
Ethelbert  could  not  be  unacquainted  with  the  christian  reli- 
gion.    It  was  probably  the  belief  of  the  majority  of  the  Bri- 
tish slaves  in  his  dominions:  it  was  certainly  professed  by  his 
queen  Bertha,  the  daughter  of  Charibert,  king  of  Paris.  The 
Saxon  prince  received  the  missionaries,  under'  an  oak,  in  an 
open  field,  at  the  suggestion  of  his  priests,  who  had  told  him 
that  in  such  a  situation  the  spells  of  the  foreign  magicians 
would  lose  their  influence.  At  the  appointed  time,  Augustine 
was  introduced  to  the  king.     Before  him  were  borne  a  silver 
cross,  and  a  banner  representing  the  Redeemer:  behind  him 
his  companions  walked  in  procession:  and  the  air  resounded 
with  the  anthems  which  they  sang  in  alternate  choirs.     As 
soon  as  the  interpreter  had  explained  the  object  and  motives 
of  their  mission,  Ethelbert  replied,  that  he  had  no  wish  to 
abandon  the  gods  of  his  fathers  for  a  new  and  uncertain  wor-> 
ship:  but  that,  as  the  intention  of  the  strangers  was  benevo- 
lent, and  their  promises  were  inviting,  they  might  preach 
without  molestation,  and  should  be  supported  at  his  expense. 
This  favourable  answer  filled  them  with  joy:  and  they  pro* 
eeeded  to  Canterbury  chanting,  as  they  went^  the  following 
prayer:  *<  By  thy  great  mercy,  0  Lord,  turn  away,  we  be- 

*  Chron.  Sax.  20—23.  Ethelwerd,  834.  Hunt.  315.  In  writing  the 
name  of  this  king,  Bede  (ii.  5)  observes  that  the  Angles  and  Saxons  spoke 
different  dialccti:  Cxlhiy  qui  Ungua  eorum  Ceaulin  vocabatur. 
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seech  thee,  (hy  anger  from  this  city  and  thy  holy  temple, 
for  we  are  sinners.    Hallelujah."* 

Ethelbert  "^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  qoeen  had  already  prepared  a 

baptized.  residence  for  the  new  apostles.  They  were 
lodged  in  the  ancient  chnrch  of  St  Martin, 
which  had  originally  belonged  to  liie  Britons,  and  had  lately 
been  repaired  for  the  use  of  Liudhard,  a  christian  prelate 
who  accompanied  Bertha  from  Graul.  Curiosity  led  the 
Saxons  to  visit  the  strangers:  they  admired  the  ceremonies  of 
their  worship,  compared  their  lives  with  those  of  the  pagan 
priests,  and  learned  to  approve  a  religion,  which  could  in- 
spire so  much  piety,  austerity,  and  disinterestedness.  With 
secret  pleasure  Ethelbert  viewed  the  alteration  in  the  senti- 
ments of  his  subjects:  on  the  feast  of  Pentecost  in  the  year 
597,  he  professed  himself  a  christian,  and  received  the  sa- 
crament of  baptism;  and  on  the  following  Christmas  ten 
thousand  of  his  subjects  followed  the  example  of  their  sove- 
reign.! 

The  willing  mind  of  the  royal  proselyte  was  now  quick- 
ened by  the  letters  and  presents  of  the  pontiff.    He  exerted 
all  his  influence  to  second  the  efforts  of  the  missionaries ;  not 
indeed  by  violence  (which  he  had  learned  to  be  repugnant  to 
the  mild  spirit  of  the  gospel,)  but  by  private  exhortations, 
and  by  distinguishing  uie  converts  with  marks  of  the  royal 
favour.    As  soon  as  Augustine  had  received  the  episcopal 
consecration  from  the  archbishop  of  Aries,  the  king  retired 
to  the  city  of  Reculver,  and  gave  to  tiie  missionaries  Canter- 
bury with  the  surrounding  country.     By  his  munificence  the 
church  of  St.  Saviour,  originally  built  by  the  Britons,  was 
repaired  and  allotted  for  the  residence  of  the  bishop  and  his 
clergy:  while  a  new  monastery  was  raised  without  the  walls, 
for  the  use  of  Hie  monks,  and  dedicated  in  honour  of  the 
apostles  Peter  and  Paul.    At  the  same  time  the  number  of 
the  missionaries  was  augmented  by  the  care  of  Gregory;  and 
their  success  was  rapidly  extended  to  the  boundaries  of  the 
kingdom.     As  each  canton  embraced  the  new  doctrine,  the 
heathen  temple  was  converted  into  a  christian  church:  and 
in  order  to  wean  the  proselytes  from  their  idolatrous  prac- 
tices, they  were  permitted,  instead  of  the  feasts  which  they 
had  formerly  celebrated  around  the  altars  of  their  gods,  to 
assemble  upon  the  more  solemn  festivals  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  church,  and  to  partake  of  a  sober  repast     To 
preside  over  the  more  distant  converts,  Augustine  conferred 
the  episcopal  dignity  on  disciple  Justus.     The   new  pre- 

•  Bed.  i.  25.  f  B^*  i*  ^6.  Greg.  Epitt.  vii.  30. 
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late  fixd  his  residence  in  Rochester^  in  which  the  church 
of  St  Andrew  was  erected  by  the  piety  of  Ethelbert. 

The  kingdom  of  Essex  was,  at  this  period, 
^yemed  by  Saberct,  the  son  of  its  founder,  and    ^    ^^' 
the  nephew  of  Ethelbert     The  influence  of  the    rion^Bs- 
uncle  introduced  a  missionary,  the  abbot  M ellitus,     aex. 
to  the  notice  of  Saberct,.  who  soon  consented  to 
receive  the  sacrament  of  baptism.     The  episcopal  consecration 
was  conferred  on  Mellitus:  and  London,  which  is  represented 
as  a  populous  and  commercial  city,  was  selected  for  the  see  of 
the  new  bishop.     The  cathedral  was  built,  and  endowed  at 
thejoint  expense  of  Ethelbert  and  Saberct  * 

From  the  conversion  of  the  Saxons  the  zeal  of 
Auffustine  was  directed  to  the  reformation  of  the  Contro- 
Britons.  During  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  ^be  Bn- 
unsuccessful  warfare,  the  ancient  discipline  of  their  tons, 
church  had  been  nearly  abolished,  and  the  lives  of 
their  clerinr  were  disgraced  by  vices  the  most  repugnant  to 
their  proi^ion.t  To  which  of  the  British  sees  the  archi- 
e[uscopal  jurisdiction  had  been  originally  attached,  is  at  pre- 
sent unknown;  but  Gregory  had  written  to  Augustine,  that  he 
had  subjected  all  the  bishops  of  Briton  to  his  authority.  The 
missionary,  with  the  aid  of  Ethelbert,  prevailed  on  the  Bri- 
tish prelates  to  meet  him  at  a  place,  which  has  since  been 
callea  Augustine's  oak  in  Worcestershire.  After  a  long  and 
unavailing  debate,  the  conference  was  adjourned  to  another 
day.  In  the  interval  the  Britons  consulted  a  neighbouring 
h^mit^'  who  advised  them  to  watch  the  behaviour  of  Augus- 
tine; if  he  rose  to  meet  them,  they  were  to  consider  him  as  a 
man  of  unassuming  disposition,  and  to  listen  to  his  demands: 
but  if  he  kept  his  seat,  they  should  condemn  him  of  pride,  and 
reject  his  authority.  With  this  sapient  admonition,  which 
\s&  to  accident  the  decision  of  the  controversy,  seven  bishops, 
with  Dinoth,  abbot  of  Bangor,  repaired  to  tiie  place  of  con- 
ference. Augustine  happened  to  be  seated;  and  did  not  rise 
at  their  arrival.  Both  his  reasons  and  his  authority  were  con- 
sequently despised.  In  points  of  doctrine  there  had  been  no 
difference  between  them:  and  to  facilitate  their  compliance 
in  other  n^atters,  the  archbishop  had  reduced  his  demands  to 
three  heads:  that  they  should  observe  the  catholic  computa- 
tion of  Easter,  should  adopt  the  Roman  rite  in  the  administra- 
tion of  baptism;  and  should  join  with  the  missionaries  in 

•  Bed.  1.  26.  30.  ill.  3. 

t  Their  ehancter  has  been  drawn  in  odioui  but  faifhful  colours  by  GUdas, 
a  cmurtrjriBan  and  contcmporafy.    Gild.  ep.  p.  23. 
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preachins  to  the  Saxons.*  Each  of  these  requests,  in  obedi* 
ence  to  £e  advice  of  the  hermit,  was  pertinaciously  refused. 
**Know  then,"  exclaimed  the  missionary  with  the  tone  of 
a  prophet,  ^^  that  if  you  will  not  assist  me  in  pointing  out  to  the 
Saxons  the  way  of  life,  they,  by  the  just  jud^ent  of  God, 
will  prove  to  you  the  ministers  of  death. '^  He  did  not  live  to 
see  the  prediction  verified,  t 

The  reign  of  Ethelbert  lasted  fifty-six  years, 
^^^nt.  S^f^^  his  death  he  published  a  code  of  laws  to  re* 
gulate  the  administration  of  justice.  For  this  im- 
provement ne  was  indebted  to  the  suggestions  o{  the  mission* 
aries,  who,  though  they  had  been  accustomed  to  the  forms 
and  decisions  of  the  Roman  jurisprudence,  did  not,  in  legis- 
lating for  the  Saxons,  attempt  to  abolish  the  national  notions 
of  elcjuity,  but  wisely  retained  the  principle  of  pecuniary  com* 
pennon,  a  principle  universally  prevalent  in  the  northern 
nations.  Those  crimes,  which  appeared  the  most  repugnant 
to  the  well-being  of  society,  were  scrupulously  enumerated; 
theft  in  its  different  branches,  murder,  sacrilege,  insults  offered 
to  female  chastity,  and  infractions  of  the  peace  of  the  king  and 
of  the  church:  and  to  each  was  attached  a  proportionate  fine, 
which  rose  in  amount  According  to  the  dignity  of  the  person 
against  whom  the  offence  was  committed.  From  these  laws 
it  appears  that  all  freemen  were  classed  according  to  their  pro- 
perty, and  the  offices  which  they  held.  To  each  cls^  was 
allotted  its  peculiar  mund  and  were.  The  mund  was  the  pecu- 
niary mulct,  which  was  intended  to  provide  for  the  security 
of  each  individual,  and  of  those  under  his  roof.  Thus  the 
fnund  of  a  widow,  if  she  were  of  the  highest  rank,  was  fifty 
shillings;  of  the  second,  twenty;  of  the  tfiird,  twelve;  and  of 
the  fourth,  six;  The  were  was  the  sum  at  which  the  life  of 
each  person  was  rated.  If  he  was  killed,  the  murderer  paid 
it  as  a  compensation  to  his  family:  if  he  himself  transgressed 
the  laws,  he  forfeited  it,  in  lieu  of  his  head,  to  the  king.  But 
murder  was  not  only  an  offence  against  individuals,  it  was  also 
considered  as  an  injury  to  the  community:  and  tiie  criminal 
was  compelled  to  make  what  was  esteemed  a  compensation  to 

• 

*  it  is  surprising  that  so  many  modern  historians  should  have  represented 
the  Britons  as  holding  different  doctrines  from  those  professed  by  the 
Boiaan  missionariesy  though  these  wzitens  have  never  yet  produced  a  single 
instance  of  such  difference.  Would  Augustine  have  required  the  British 
clergy  to  join  in  the  conversion  of  the  Saxons,  if  tliey  had  taught  doctrines, 
which  he  condemned?  Bede  has  related  with  great  minuteness  all  the 
controversies  between  the  two  parties.  They  ul  regard  points  of  disci- 
pline. No  where  does  the  i-omoteat  hint  occur  of  any  difference  respect- 
ing doctrine.  f  Bed.  ii.  2. 
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the  violated  justice  of  his  country  as  well  as  to  the  family  of 
the  deceased.  For  this  purpose,  besidcfl  the  werey  he  paid  an 
additioiial  fine,  called  the  wite,  which  was  received  by  the 
king  or  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  district  The  same  distinc- 
tionSy  and  the  same  punishments,  with  a  few  variations  arising 
out  of  times  and  circumstances,  were  retained  in  all  the  laws 
of  sacceeding  legislators.* 

£thelbert  died  in  616.    The  crown  devolved 
upon  his  son  Eadbald,  the  violence  of  whose  pas-    S!^i?^ 
Bions  nearly  replunged  the  nation  into  that  idolatry       616^ 
from  which  it  had  just  emerged.     The  youth  and 
beauty  of  his  step-mother,  the  relict  of  Ethelbert,  induced 
him  to  take  her  to  his  bed:  and  when  the  missionaries  ad- 
monished him  to  break  the  unnatural  conhexion,  he  aban-* 
doned  a  religion,  which  forbade  the  gratification  of  his  appe^, 
tite.     At  the  same  time  the  three  sons  of  Saberct,  (their 
father  was  dead,)  restored  the  altars  of  the  gods,  and  banish- 
ed from  their  territory  the  bishop  Mellitus.    With  Justus  of 
Rochester  he  retired  into  Gaul :  and  Laurentius,  the  succes- 
sor of  Augustine  in  the  see  of  Canterbury,  had  determined 
to  follow  their  footsteps.     On  the  morning  of  his  intended 
departure,  he  made  a  last  attempt  on  the  mind  of  Eadbald. 
His  representations  were  successful.    The  king  dismissed 
his  step-mother  and  recalled  the  fugitive  prelates.    The  sin- 
cerity of  his  conversion  was  proved  by  his  subsequent  con- 
duct :  and  Christianity,  supported  by  his  influence,  assumed 
an  ascendancy,  which  it  ever  afterwards  preserved.! 


REDWALD,  Brktwalda  IV. 

The  Saxon  princes  refused  that  obedience  to  j^^.  ^ 
Eadbald  which  they  had  paid  to  his  father:  and  Re^hrald, 
the  dignity  of  Bretwalda  pasi(%d  from  the  Jutes  to 
the  more  powerful  nations  of  the  Angles.  The  East-An- 
glian throne  was  now  filled  by  Redwald,  the  second  Uffinga. 
He  had  formerly  paid  a  visit  to  Ethelbert,  and  at  his  per- 
suasion had  professed  himself  a  christian.  But  on  his  return 
home  the  new  convert  found  himself  assailed  by  the  impor- 
tunities of  his  wife,  and  the  opposition  of  his  people.  His 
resolution  was  at  last  subdued :  out  to  silence  his  conscience, 
he  endeavoured  to  unite  the  two  worships,  and  in  the  same 

•  Leg.  Sax.  p.  1.  .  t  B««J-  "•  ^' 

Vol.,  I.  \2 
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temple,  by  the  side  of  the  statue  of  Woden,  dedicated  an  altar 
to  the  God  of  the  christians.* 

We  cannot  appreciate  his  subsequent  conduct, 
^fE^Sfrid  ^'^'^^"^  reverting  to  the  history  of  Northumbria. 
^  Edilfrid,  the  grandson  of  Ida,  was  a  restless  and 

sanguinary  prince,  who  for  several  years  had  directed  all  his 
eSbrts  aeainst  the  neighbouring  Britons,  in  many  districts 
they  haa  been  entirely  exterminated  by  his  arms:  in  others 
they  were  happy  to  purchase  his  forbearance  by  the  payment 
of  an  annual  tribute.     Aidan,  king  of  the  Scots^  jealous  of 

so  formidable  a  neighbour,  assembled  all  his  forces, 
603.       and  marched  as  far  as  the  stone  of  Degsa,  a  spot  long 

celebrated  in  the  traditions  of  the  country.  Though 
Theodbald,  the  brother  of  Edilfrrd,  was  slain  with  his  foUow- 
.ers,  victory  declared  for  the  Northumbrians.  The  greater 
part  of  the  Scots  were  immolated  to  their  vengeance;  and  the 
narrow  esca})e  of  Aidan  with  a  handful  of  attendants  proved 
an  instructive  lesson  to  him  and  his  successors.  For  more 
tha(n  a  century  no  king  of  the  Scots  dared  to  meet  the  Nor- 
thumbrians in  battle,  t 

At  the  death  of  ^Ua,  the  founder  of  the  king- 
Adven-  ^Jq^  q[  Deira,  Edilfrid,  who  had  married  his  dan^- 
]^^Q^  ter,  took  possession  of  his  dominions.  MWtL  had 
left  a  male  child  of  the  name  of  Edwin,  about  three 
years  old,  who  was  conveyed  beyond  the  reach  of  the  tyrant, 
and  intrusted  to  the  protection  of  Cadvan,  the  king  of  North 
Wales.  The  hospitality  of  the  British  prince  drew  on  him 
the  vengeance  of  the  Northumbrian ;  and  the  two  armies  met 
in  the  vicinity  of  Chester.  On  the  summit  of  a  neighbouring 
hill  Edilfred  espied  an  unarmed  crowd,  the  monks  of  Ban^ 
gor,  who,  like  Moses  in  the  wilderness,  had  hoped  by  their 
prayers  to  determine  the  fate  of  the  battle.  "  If  they  pray,*' 
exclaimed  the  pagan,  ^Hhey  fight  against  us;"  and  ordered  a 
detachment  of  his  army  to  pttt  them  to  the  sword.  Victory 
was,  as  usual,  true  to  his  standard.  Chester  was  taken  and 
Bangor  demolished.  The  scattered  ruins  demonstrated  to  sub- 
sequent generations  the  extent  of  that  celebrated  monastery.  % 

•  Bed.  ii.  15. 

t  Id.  i.  34.  The  stone  of  Degsa  is  thought  to  be  either  Dalston  near 
CarMe,  or  BaWston  near  Jcdburg^.  Aidan  was  the  sevenUi  of  the  Scot- 
tish kings,  reckontng  Loam  for  the  first.  O'Conor  Proleg.  i.  p.  czxti.  ii. 
^.  Ixxxiii. 

t  Bed.  ii.  3.  The  number  of  the  monks  slain  on  the  hill  is  generally 
said  to  have  been  1200,  but  Bedc  observes  that  others  besides  the  monks 
had  assembled  to  praj.  He  supposes  that  the  victory  of  Edilfrid  fulfilled 
the  prediction  of  Augustine. 
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The  son  of  JElhij  who  was  incessantly  harassed  by  the 
jeaJoufly  of  Edtlfrid,  wandered  from  the  hospitable  mansion 
•f  Cadvan  through  the  diSereot  principalities  of  the  Britons 
and  Saxons.     At  last  he  found  an  asylum  in  the  court  of 
Redwald.     The  fidelity  of  that  prince  was  immediately  at- 
tempted to  be  shaken  by  the  threats  and  promises  of  Edilfrid: 
and  after  a  long  stni^Ie  he  preferred  the  friendship  of  a 
powerful  monarch  to  the  danger  of  protecting  a  solitary  exile. 
On  the  very  evening,  while  the  council  deliberated  on  his 
fate,  Edwin  was  sitting  alone  in  the  dark  at  the  gate  of  the 
palaee,  when  a  friendly  voice  whispered  in  his  ear  that  it  was 
time  to  flee,  for  the  king  had  given  his  assent  to  the  demands 
of  his  enemy.     ^^I  have  known  too  much  misery/'  replied 
the  prioee,  ^<  to  be  anxious  for  life.     If  I  must  die,  no  death 
can  be  more  acceptable  than  that  which  is  inflicted  by  royal 
treachery/'    He  remained  in  the  same  place  musing  on  his 
melancholy  situation,  when  a  favourable  dream,  which  had 
eonaiderable  influence  on  his  subsequent  conduct,  afforded 
him  a  faint  gleam  of  hope,  and  his  friend,  stealing  to  him  a 
second  time,  informed  him  that  he  was  saf^.     The  solicita- 
tions of  the  queen  had  overcome  the  perfidious  resolve  of  her 
husband.* 

The  moment  Redwald  determined  to  reject  the  proposals 
of  Edilfrid,  he  saw  the  necessity  of  anticipating    Death  of 
his  resentment    The  Northumbrian,  with  a  small     Edilfrid. 
body  of  followers,  was  hastening  to  surprise  his        ^^^■ 
enemy,  when  he  was  met  by  the  whole  of  the  East-Anglian 
forces,  on  the  r^ht  bank  of  the  Idel  in  Nottinghamshire. 
They  were- skilfully  (so  we  are  told)  arrayed  in  three  bodies: 
and  their  helmets,  spears,  and  banners,  gave  them  a  martial 
and  formidable  appearance.    Edilfrid,  though  disconcerted, 
scorned  to  retire;  and  ruling  on  the  first  division,  destroyed 
it  with  its  leader,  Rsegenheri,  or  Raiuer,  the  son  of  Redwald. 
But  the  Nortliumbrians  were  quickly  trampled  under  foot  by 
the^  multitude  of  the  East-Anglians:  and  the  king,  having 
opened  with  his  sword  a  way  into  the  midst  of  his  enemies, 
fell  on  the  bodies  of  those  whom  he  had  slain.     The  conquer- 
•  ors  hastened  to  improve  their  advantage.     By  the  men  of 
Deira,  Edwin  was  received  with  acclamations  of  joy;  the  chil- 
dren of  Edilfrid  fled  into  the  north  of  the  island;  and  the 
Bemicians  submitted  cheerfully  to  the  good  fortune  of  the  son 
of^lla.     Redwald,  having  placed  his  friend  on  the  united 
throne  of  the  two  kingdoms,  returned  in  triumph  to  his  do- 
minions.t 

•  Bed.ii.  12.  tll>id.  Chron.  Sa*.  p.  27-  Huut.  131. 
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EDWIN,  Bretwalda  V. 

ticipx  of  I'he  martial  genius  of  Edilfrid  had  raised  Nof« 

Kdwin.  thumbria  to  an  equality  with  the  most  powerful 

€16'  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  states  t  under  the  government 

of  Edwin,  it  assumed  a  marked  superiority,  and  conferred 
the  title  of  Bretwalda  on  him,  and  his  immediate  successors^ 
The  steps  by  which  he  ascended  to  this  pre-eminence,  are  not 
recorded:  but  the  history  of  his  conversion  to  Christianity  has 
been  preserved  by  the  pen  of  the  venerable  Bede. 
fii8  maf-  ^^  ^^  ninth  year  of  his  reign,  Edwin  had  mar- 

riage. 625*  i*ied  Eklilberga,  the  daughter  of  Ethelbert,  the  de- 
ceased king  of  Kent  The  zeal  of  Eadbald  had 
previously  stipulated  that  his  sister  should  enjoy  the  free  ex* 
ercise  of  her  religion:  and  had  obtained  from  Edwin  a  pro^ 
mise  that  he  would  himself  examine  the  evidences  of  the 
Christian  faith.  The  queen  was  accompanied  by  Paulinus,  a 
Roman  missionary,  who  had  lately  received  the  episcopal  con- 
secration. The  king  faithfully  observed  his  word:  but,  though 
he  made  no  attempt  to  alter  the  faith  of  Edilberga^  he  showed 
no  inclination  to  embrace  it  himselfl  It  was  in  vain  that 
Paulinus  preached;  that  the  queen  entreated;  that  pope  Boni«' 
face  sent  letters  and  presents.  Eldwin  appeared  inmioveably 
attached  to  the  worship  of  his  fathers. 
Attempt  to  The  kingdom  of  Wessex  was  now  governed  by 
Mtassinat^  two  princes,  Cuichelm  and  Cynegils,  the  succes-' 
Edwin.  606.  gors  of  Ceoiwulf.  They  bore  with  impatience 
the  superiority  assumed  by  Edwin;  and,  unable  to  contend 
wilii  him  in  the  field,  attempted  to  remove  him  by  assassina- 
tion. Eumer,  in  quality  of  an  envoy  from  Cuichelm,  de- 
manded an  audience  of  £dwin»  He  had  concealed  under  his 
clothes  a  two-edged  dagger,  whiehhad  been  previously  dipped 
in  poison:  and  while  me  king  earnestly  listened  to  his  dis- 
course, the  assassin  aimed  a  desperate  stroke  at  his  heart  His 
design  did  not  escape  the  eye  of  the  faithful  Lilla,  who  threw 
himself  between  Edwin  and  the  dagger,  and  fell  dead  at  the 
feet  of  his  master.  So  great  was  the  force  of  the  stroke,  that 
the  king  was  wounded  through  the  body  of  his  attendant 
Every  sword  was  instantly  drawn:  but  Eumer  defended  him« 
self  with  such  desperate  courage,  that  he  killed  Frodheri,  an^ 
other  thane,  before  he  was  overpowered  by  numbers.^^ 

The  preceding  night  Edilberga  had  been  delivered  of  a 
daughter,  and  Edwin  publicly  returned  thanks  to  thejcods  for 
his  own  preservation,  and  the  health  of  his  consort  Faulinua 
did  not  omit  the  opportunity  of  ascribing  both  events  to  the 
protection  of  Chris^  whose  resurrection  from  the  grave  had 
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been  'that  very  day  celelnrated  by  the  queeli.  His  discourse 
made  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  king,  who  p^mitted  him 
to  baptize  his  dau^ter,  and  promised  to  become  a  Christian^ 
if  be  returned  victorious  from  his  meditated  es^pedition  against 
tbe  perfidious  king  of  Wessex.* 

At  the  head  of  a  powerful  army ,  Edwin  march-    ^^  ^^ 
ed   against  his  enemies.    The  two  brothers  were    venge^ 
defeased;  five  of  the  West  Saxon  chieftains  fell  in 
the  battle;  and  the  country  was  pillaged  by  the  victors.    HaV' 
ing  satisfied  his  resentment,  the  king  returned  to  Northumbrian 
and  was  reminded  of  his  promise  by  Paulinus.     From  that 
moment  he  abstained  from  the  worship  of  his    andconver- 
l^ods:  thou^  he  stUl  hesitated  to  embrace  Christi-    ^ion. 
anity.     He  consulted  alternately  his  priests  and 
the  missionary,  and  revolved  in  solitude  their  opposite  moh- 
ments.     His  mind  was  strongly  influenced  by  the  recollection 
ef  his  dream  in  East-Anclia;  and  as  it  had  been  fulfilled  in 
every  other  particular,  it  became  his  duty  to  accomplish  it  by 
becoming  a  Christian.     Having  taken,  his  resolution,  he  called 
an  asaenmly  of  his  witan,  or  counsellors,  and  .required  each  to 
state  his  sentiments  on  the  subject     The  first,  who  ventured 
to  speak,  was  Coifii,  the  high-priest,  who,  instead  of  opposing^ 
advised  the  adoption  of  the  foreign  worship.     His  motive  was 
singular.     No  one,  he  said,  had  served  the  gods  more  assidu- 
ottuy  than  himself,  and  yet  few  had  been  less  fortunate.     He 
was  weary  of  deities,  who  were  so  indifferent,  or  so  ungrateful, 
and  would  willin^y  try  his  fortune  under  the  new  religion: 
To  this  profound  tiieologian  succeeded  a  thane,  whose  dis- 
course,  while  it  proves  the  good  sense  of  the  speaker,  exhibits 
a  striking  picture  of  national  manners.     He  sought  for  infor* 
mation  respecting  the  origin  and  thedestinyof  man.  << Often," 
said  he,  '^0  king,-  in  the  depth  of  winter,  while  you  are  feast- 
ing with  your  thanes,  and  the  fire  is  blazing  on  the  hearth  in 
the  midst  of  the  hall,  you  have  seen  a  bird,  pelted  by  the 
storm,  enter  at  one  door,  and  escape  at  the  other.     During  its 
passage  it  was  visible:  but  whence  it  came,  or  whither  it  went, 
you  knew  not  Such  to  me  appears  the  life  of  man.  He  walks 
the  earth  for  a  few  years:  but  what  precedes  his  birth,  or  what 
is  to  follow  after  his  death,  we  cannot  tell.     Undoubtedly,  if 
the  new  reli^on  can  unfold  these  important  secrets,  it  must 
be  worthy  our  attention."     At  the  common  request,  Paulinus 
was  introduced,and  explained  the  principal  doctrines  of  Christi- 
anity.    Coiifi  declared  himself  a  convert,  and  to  prove  his 
sincerity,  offered  to  set  fire  to  the  neighbouring  temple  of 

*  Bed.  ii.  9.  CbK)n.  Sax.  27. 
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CMmundham.  With  the  permission  of  Edwin,  he  called  for 
a  horse  and  arms,  both  of  which  were  forbidden  to  the  priests 
of  the  Angles.  As  he  rode  along,  he  was  followed  by  crowds, 
who  attributed  his  conduct  to  a  temporary  insanity.  To  their 
astonishment,  bidding  defiance  to  the  gods  of  his  fSaithers,  he 
struck  his  spear  into  the  wall  of  the  temple.  They  had  ex- 
pected that  the  fires  oC  heaven  would  have  revenged  the  sam- 
lege.  The  impunity  of  the  apostate  dissipated  their  alarms: 
and  urged  by  his  example  and  exhortations,  they  united  in 
kindling  the  flames,  which  with  the  fane,  consumed  the  dei- 
ties, that  had  been  so  long  the  objects  of  their  terror  and  vene- 
ration.* 

When  Gregory  the  Great  arranged  the  future  economy  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  church,  he  directed  that  the  northern  me* 
tropolitan  should  fix  his  residence  at  York.  Edwin  accord- 
ingly bestowed  on  Paulinus  a  house  and  possessions  in  that 
city,  and  was  baptized  in  a  church  hastily  erected  for  the  cere- 
mony. Pope  Honorius  was  immediately  informed  of  the 
event;  and  at  his  request  granted  the  use  of  the  pallium  to  the 
archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York,  with  the  permission, 
that  when  one  of  these  prelates  died,  the  surviver  should  con- 
secrate his  successor,  without  waiting  to  consult  the  Roman 
pontiff.  To  Paulinus,  Edwin  continued  to  prove  himself  a 
patron  and  assistant:  and  his  mansions  at  Yeverin  in  Glendaie, 
and  at  Cattarick  in  Yorkshire,  were  long  respected  by  pos- 
terity, as  iSt\^  places  where  their  fathers  had  been  instructed 
in  the  doctrine  of  the  gospel,  and  had  received  the  sacrament 
of  baptism.  Nor  could  his  2eal  be  satisfied  with  the  conver- 
sion of  his  own  subjects.  At  the  death  of  Redwald,  the 
thanes  of  East-Anglia,  who  had  witnessed  his  virtues  and 
abilities,  offered  him  the  regal  dignity.     His  gratitude  de- 

-  dined  it  in  favour  of  Eorpwald,  the  son  of  his 

benefactor:  and  his  piety  prompted  him  to  explain 

to  the  young  king  the  principles  of  Christianity.     But  Eorp- 

wald  was  slain  after  a  short  reign  of  three  years:  and  the  con- 

«  version  of  the  East-Angles  was  reserved  for  the 

united  efforts  of  Sigebert,  his  brother  and  successor, 
and  of  Felix,  a  Burgundian  prelate,  who  received  his  mission 
from  Honorius,  archbishop  of  Canterbury.! 

The  empire  of  Edwin  was  more  extensive  than 
Edwia'ii    ^^^  Qf  j^ny  preceding  Bretwalda.     The  islands  of 

^       '      Anglesey  and  Man  were  subject  to  his  authority  ;J 

•  Bed.  ii.  13.  t  Bed.  ii.  14, 15. 

^  Angleiiey  was  computed  at  960  hides,  'iAm  at  sometliing  more  thun 
300.    Bed.  ii.  9. 
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all  the  princes  of  the  Britons  paid  him  tribute;  and  if  among 
the  Saxon  kings,  Eadbald  of  Kent  retained  a  nominal  inda* 
pendenee,  he  owed  the  benefit,  not  to  hia  own  power,  but  to 
the  influence  of  his  sister  Edilberga.  As  a  token  of  hia  au* 
tboritj,  the  Northumbrian  assumed  a  distinction  unknown  to 
the  Saxons;  and  the  Tufa,  a  military  ensign  of  Roman  origin, 
was  always  borne  before  him,  when  he  appeared  in  public. 
Anxious  to  enfinnce  the  observance  of  the  laws,  he  severely 
punished  every  act  of  theft  or  rapacity:  and  the  advantages 
resulting  from  his  inflexible  administration  of  justice  were 
hmg  preserved  in  the  recollection  of  posterity  by  a  proverb, 
tile  truth  of  which  is  attested  by  Bede:  ^<  that  in  the  days  of 
Etdwin  a  woman  with  a  babe  at  her  breast  might  have  travelled 
over  the  island  without  sufiiaring  an  insult"  On  the  high* 
W2Lys,  at  convenient  intervals,  he  placed  cisterns  of  stone  to 
collect  water  from  the  nearest  fountains,  and  attached  to  them 
cups  of  brass  for  the  refreshment  of  passengers;  an  improve- 
ment which  in  the  seventh  century  excited  applause  aiMl 
gratitude.* 

After  the  death  of  Ceorl  of  Mercia,  Penda,  ^^  <{•  j  ^ 
son  of  his  predecessor,  possessed  the  power,  with-  ^  ^^ 
cat  the  tide,  of  king.t  He  was  then  advanced  in  age,  a  brave 
and  experienced  warrior,  and  of  insatiable  ambition.  For 
seven  years  he  bore  with  impatience  the  superiority  of  the 
Northumbrian:  at  last  he  found  in  Cead walla,  king  of  Gwynez 
or  North  Wales,  an  associate  of  equal  daring  and  of  similar 
views.  They  united  their  armies,  unfurled  the  ^^ 
standard  of  rebellion,  and  marched  into  Yorkshire. 
Hie  battle  was  fought  at  Hatfield  between  the  Don  and  the 
Torre.  The  Northumbrian  army  was  routed;  and  Edwin 
perished  with  great  part  of  his  followers.  Of  his  sons  by  his 
first  wife  Quoenburga,  the  daughter  of  Ceorl,  Osfrid  was  slain 
with  his  father,  E2adfrid  implored  the  protection  of  his  relation 
Pen&,  and  was  afterwards  murdered  by  him  in  violation  of 
his  oath.  Eklilberga  with  her  children  and  Paulinus  escaped 
by  sea  to  the  court  of  her  brother  in  Kent.:t 

The  confederates  exercised  without  mercy  the    SufFenngs 
license  of  victory.  They  diflered  in  religion;  for    Sj^^bn^TO 
the  Britons  were  christians,  the  Mercians  idola- 

*  Id.  ii.  5.  9. 16.  The  tufa  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  a  globe* 
by  others  a  toft  of  feathers,  fixed  on  a  spear. 

t  By  the  Saxon  chronicle  (p.  28),  and  most  other  writers,  he  is  said  to 
have  begun  his  reigfn  in  626,  and  to  have  reigned  30  years:  but  Bede  ex- 
pressly says  that  he  reigned  but  22,  which  places  the  first  year  of  his  reign 
at  the  period  of  the  battle  at  Hatfield. 

i  Bed,  ii.  20.     Chron.  Sas,  p  29 
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ters:  but  both  were  equally  solicitous  to,  wreak  their  re* 
sentment  on  the  vanquished,  the  one  that  they  mi^t  re- 
venge the  injuries  formerly  inflicted  on  their  country,  the 
other  that  they  might  punish  these  apostates  from  the  wor- 
ship of  their  fathers.  Of  the  two  the  Britons  were  the  more 
savage.  They  spared  neither  age  nor  sex:  and  their  cruelty, 
instead  of  being  appeasied  by  the  death,  exulted  in  the  torture 
of  their  captives.  Having  spread  devastation  from  one  end 
of  the  country  to  the  other,  they  separated.  Ceadwalla  re- 
mained to  accomplish  his  boast  of  utterly  exterminating  the 

Northumbrians;  Peoda  marched  with  his  Mer* 
^4.       cians  into  the  territory  of  the  East-Angles.  Sige- 

bert  their  king  had  lately  retired  into  a  monas- 
tery, and  had  resigned  the  honoi^  and  cares  of  royalty 
to  his  cousin  Egeric:  but  the  East-Angles  were  alarmed  at 
the  approaching  danger,  and  clamorously  demanded  the  aged 
monarch,  who  nad  so  often  led  them  to  victory.  With  re*- 
luctance  he  left  the  tranquillity  of  his  cell,  to  mix  in  the  tu- 
mult of  the  combat.  But  arms  were  refused  by  the  royal 
monk  as  repugnant  to  his  profession^  and  he  directed  with  a 
wand  the  operations  of  the  army.  The  fortune  of  the  Mer- 
cians prevailed:  and  both  Sigebert  and  Egeric  fell  in  the  ser* 
viee  of  their  country •  * 

OSWALD,  Bretwalda  VI. 

Murder  of  '^^^  unfortunate  death  of  Edwin  dissolved  ibr 
the  Nor-  s  short  period  the  union  of  the  Northumbriati 
thumbrian  kingdoms.  Among  the  Deiri  the  family  of  ^Ua 
kiDgs.  retained  the  ascendancy;  and   the  sceptre  was 

placed  in  the  hands,  not  indeed  of  the  children  of 
'Edwin,  but  of  their  cousin  Osric,  a  prince  mature  in  age,  and 
experienced  in  battle.  In  Bemicia  the  memory  of  Ida  was 
still  cherished  with  gratitude,  and  Eanfrid,  the  eldest  of  the 
sons  of  Edilfrid,  returning  from  his  retreat  in  the  mountuns 
of  Caledonia,  ascended  the  throne  of  his  ancestors.  Each  of 
these  princes  had  formerly  received  baptism,  Osric  from  Pau- 

linuS)  Eanfrid  from  the  monks  of  St.  Columbia: 
634.       and  each  with  equal  facility  relapsed  into  the 

errors  of  paganism.  If  their  ambition  was  satis- 
fied with  the  possession  of  royalty,  they  quickly  paid  the 
price  of  it  with  their  blood.  Ceadwalla  still  continued  his  ra- 
vages. He  was  in  the  city  of  York,  when  Osric  hastening 
to  surprise  him,  was  attacked  unexpectedly  himself,  and 

•  Bed.  ii.  20.  iii.  18. 
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perished  on  the  spot  Eiai>frid|^  terrified  by  the  fate  of  Osric 
and  the  hme  of  Ceadwalla,  visited  the  Briton  with  only- 
twelve  attendants,  solicited  for  peaeoi  and  was  perfidiously 
put  to  death.  The  indignant  piety  of  the  Northumbrians 
expunged  the  names  of  these  apostate  prinees  from  the  cata« 
logfie  of  their  kings:  and  the  time  in  which  they  reigned  was 
distinguished  in  their  annals  by  this  expressive  term,  <^  The 
unhappy  year/** 

By  the  deaths  of  Osrio  and  Elanfrid  the  dnty  AcceMon  of 
of  revenging  his  family  and  .country  devolved  on  oiwaJd. 
Oswald,  the  youn^r  of  the  sons  of  Edilfrid. 
Impelled  by  despair,  he  sought  with  a  small  but  resolute 
band,  the  army  of  the  Britons,  and  at  the  dawn  of  day  dis- 
covered thi^m  negligently  encamped  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Hexham.  Oswwl  had  not  imitated  the  apostaey  of  his  bro- 
ther. By  his  orjders  a  cross  of  wood  was  hastily  formed,  and 
fixed  in  the  ground:  when  turning  to  his  army  he  exclaimed: 
^^Soldiers,  let  us  bend  our  knees,  and  beg  of  the  true  and 
living  God  to  protect  us  from  the  insolence  and  ferocity  of" 
our  enemies :  u>r  he  knows  that  our  cause  is  just,  and  that 
we  fidit  for  the  salvation  of  our  country.'*  At  his  command 
they  xnelt  down  to  pray  :  from  prayer  they  rose  to  battle : 
and  victory  was  the  reward  of  their  piety  and  valour.  Cead- 
walla  was  slain:  and  his  invincible  army  was  annihilated. 
By  the  common  consent  of  the  Bemicii  and  Deiri,  Oswald 
assumed  the  government  of  the  two  nations.  He  was  allied 
to  each:  for,  if  he  was  descended  by  his  father  from  Ida, 
by  his  mother  Acha  he  numbered  ^Ua  among  his  progeni- 
tors-t 

The  piety  of  Oswald,  which  ascribed  his  sue-  conremon 
cess  to  the  interposition  of  Heaven,  prompted  of  the  Nor- 
him  to  solicit  from  his  former  teachefs,  a  supply  thumbrians. 
ot  missionaries,  who  might  instruct  his  pec^le  ih 
the  doctrines  of  the  gospel.  The  first  who  was  sent,  Cor- 
man,  a  monk  of  a  morose  and  rigid  disposition,  soon  returned 
in  disgust  to  his  monastery :  but  when  in  presence  of  the  com- 
munity he  accused  the  ignorance  and  barbarism  of  the  Nor- 
thumbrians, he  received  a  severe  and  sensible  rebuke.  *^  Bro- 
ther," exclaimed  a  voice,  *^  the  fault  was  yours.  You  ex- 
acted from  the  pagans  more  than  their  weakness  woi^^ld  bear. 
You  should  have  first  stooped  to  them,  and  gradually  have 
raised  their  minds  to  the  sublime  truths  of  the  gospel.'^  At 
the  sound  every  eye  was  fixed  on  the  speaker,  a  private  monk 
of  the  name  of  Aidan,  who  was  chosen  as  the  successor  of 

•  Bed.  iU.  1.  9.  f  Id.  iii.  3.  6. 
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Gorman  by  the  unaniaious  suffrage  of  bis  brethren.  Having 
receiyed  the  episcopal  consecration  he  repaired  to  the  court 
of  Oswald,  who  condescended  to  explain  in  English  the  in- 
structions, which  the  bishop  delivered  in  his  native  languase. 
Adian  reeeived  from  the  king  the  donation  of  the  isle  of  Lin- 
disfarne,  since  called  Holy  Island,  in  which  he  built  a  mo- 
nastery, long  an  object  of  veneration  to  the  Northumbrians. 
With  unwearied  perseverance  he  traversed  every  part  of  the 
kingdom;  and  his  efforts  were  seconded  by  the  industry  of 
several  zealous  monks,  who  had  abandoned  their  nativo 
country  to  partake  in  his  labours.  The  austerity  of  his  life, 
his  contempt  of  riches,  his  charity  to  the  poor,  and  his  at- 
tachment to  the  duties  of  his  profession,  gained  the  hearts, 
while  his  arguments  convinced  the  understanding,  of  his 
prosel3rtes.  Uhristianity  soon  became  the  predominant  reli- 
gion in  Northumbria.* 

Oswald  not  only  claimed  that  pre*eminence  over  the  Sax- 
ons which  had  been  possessed  by  his  predecessor,  but  also 
compelled  the  princes  of  the  Picts  and  Scots  to  number  them- 
selves among  his  vassals.t  Like  Edwin  he  also  contributed 
to  add  a  royal  proselyte  to  the  number  of  Saxon  christians. 
At  the  time  when  Birinus,  a  foreign  bishop,  commissioned 
by  pope  Honorius,  landed  on  the  coast  of  Wessex,  Oswald 
visited  the  same  kingdom  to  demand  the  daughter  of  Cyne- 
gils  in  marriage.  Their  united  efforts  induced  the  monarch, 
his  family,  and  the  principal  thanes  to  receive  the  sacrament 
of  baptism.  Even  the  obstinacy  of  Cuichelm  was  subdued : 
and  on  his  death-bed  that  prince  professed  himself  a  chris- 
tian. Cynegils  bestowed  the  city  of  Dorchester,  near  the 
conflux  of  the  Tame  and  the  Isis,  on  the  apostle:  Oswald  in 
quality  of  Bretwalda,  confirmed  the  donation. { 

But  the  fate  of  Edwin  awaited  Oswald,  and  the 

^'  same  prince  was  destined  to  be  the  minister  of 
Oswald.  ^^  death.    In  the  eighth  year  of  his  reign,  and 

the  thirty-eighth  of  his  age^  the  king  of  Nor- 
thumbria  fought  with  Penda  and  his  Mercians  in  the  field  of 
Maser.§  The  pagans  were  victorious.  Oswald,  surrounded 
by  enemies,  was  slain.  His  last  words  were  repeated  by  the 
gratitude  of  the  Northumbrians,  and  a  proverb  preserved 
them  in  the  remembrance  of  their  posterity.    <'Lord  have 

•  Id.  id.  3.  5. 

f  Bed.  iii.  6.  By  Caminius,  a  contemponu*y  Scottish  monk,  he  is  called, 
totiasBritanniseimperator.    Cum.  Vit  St.  Colum.  p.  44. 

^  Bed.  iii.  7. 

§  By  most  supposed  to  be  Oswestre  in  Shropshire:  by  some  Winwichin 
Lancashiae. 
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« 

merej  on  Che  touU  of  my  people,  said  Oswald,  ai  he  fell/' 
The  ferocity  of  Penda  did  not  spare  the  dead  body  of  his  ad- 
versary: but  severed  the  head  and  arms  from  the  trunk,  and 
fixed  them  on  high  poles  driven  into  the  ground.  The  body 
of  Oswald  was  buried  at  Bardney,  and  his  standard  of  purple 
and  gold  was  suspended  over  the  grave.  The  head  and  arms 
were  taken  down  the  year  after  his  death  by  Oswio  his  sue« 
eessor,  and  deposited,  the  head  in  the  monastery  of  Lindis- 
fame,  the  arms  in  the  royal  city  of  Bamborough.* 

Bamborough  was  the  first  place  that  ventured  to  stop  the 
destructive  progress  of  the  Mercians  after  the  battle  of  Maser- 
field.  Sitoated  on  a  rock,  and  protected  on  one  side  by  a 
sfBep  ascent)  on  the  other  by  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  it  bade 
defiance  to  their  exertions.  But  the  genius  of  Penda  was  fer- 
tile in  expedients,  and  that  which  he  adopted,  displays  the 
ferocity  of  his  disposition.  By  his  order  the  neighbouring 
villages  were  4lemolished;  every  combustible  material- was 
collected  from  the  ruins,  and  reared  up  against  the  walls;  and 
as  soon  as  the  wind  blew  fiercely  towards  the  city,  fire  was 
set  to  the  pile.  Already  were  the  smoke  and  flames  wafted 
over  the  heads  oT  the  trembling  inhabitants,  when  the  wind 
suddenly  changed,  and  the  fire  spent  its  fury  in  the  opposite 
direction.  Chagrined  and  confounded,  Penda  raised  the 
sieg^  and  led  back  his  army.t 

OSWIO,  Bhetwalda  VII. 

The  retreat  of  Penda  afibrded  leisure  to  the      ||^-,_  ^f 
Northumbrian  thanes  to  elect  a  successor  to  Os-        Oswio. 
wald.    The  object  of  their  choice  was  his  brother 
Oswio,  who  inherited  the  abilities  of  his  predecessor,  and 
who,  to  strengthen  his  throne,  married  Eanfled,  the  daughter 
of  Ed  win.  j:    But  the  power  of  the  nation  was  now  broken: 
and  his  long  reign  of  twenty^-eight  years,  though  it  was  occa- 
sionally distinguished  by  brilliant  successes,  was  harassed  at 
intervals  by  the  inroads  of  the  Mercians,  the  hostility  of  his 
nephew  Oidilwald,  and  the  ambition  of  his  own  son  Alchfrid. 

In  the  second  year  of  his  reign,  he  was  alarmed 
by  the  claims  of  a  dangerous  competitor  of  the     Murder    of 
bouse  of  ^lla,  Oswin  the  son  of  Osric:  and  pru-      '^644. 
dence  or  necessity  induced  him  to  consent  to  a 
compromise,  by  which  he  allotted  Deira  to  his  rival,  but  re- 
served to  himself  Bernicia  and  the  northern  conquests.    The 

*  M.  ill.  9, 11, 12.  Chron.  Sax.  p.  32. 

t  B«a.  m.  16.  i  Bed.  lii.  15.    Ken.  c  44. 
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character  of  Oswin  has  been  drawn  in  the  moat  amiable  co- 
lours by  the  pencil  of  the  venerable  Bede.  He  was  affable, 
just|  religious; and  generous.  His  virtues  were  idolized  by  his 
subjects;  and  his  court  was  crowded  with  foreign  Saxons, 
651.  ^^^  soiitited  employment  in  his  service.  Six 
years  the  two  princes  lived  in  apparent  amity 
with  each  other ;  but  in  the  seventh  their  secret  lealonsy 
broke  into  open  hostilities.  Oswin,  seeing  no  probanility  of 
success,  disbanded*  his  army,  and  concealed  himself  with  one 
attendant  at  Gilling,  the  house  of  the  ealdorman  Hunwald. 
The  perfidious  thane  betrayed  him  to  his  enemy ;  and  nothing 
but  his  death  could  satisfy  the  policy  of  Oswio.  The  bishop 
Aidan,  who  loved  and  revered  him  for  his  virtues,  bitterly 
lamented  his  fate,  and  in  twelve  days  followed  him  to  the 
grave.*  The  Northumbrian,  however,  did  not  reap  the  fruit 
of  his  cruelty.  Oidilwald,  the  son  of  Oswald,  was  placed  on 
the  throne  of  the  Deiri,  probably  by  the  sii^rior  influence  of 
Penda.t 

That  restless  monarch  seemed  determined  to 
Pe^  ^^^"  *^®  dignity  of  Bretwalda.     He  had  lately 

expelled  Coinwalch  from  the  throne  of  Wessex, 
because  that  prince  had  repudiated  his  daughter  Sexburga. 
He  now  directed  his  arms  against  Northumbria,  penetrated 
again  as  far  as  Bamborough,  and  set  fire  to  every  habitation  in 
the  line  of  his  march.  |  Oswio,  warned  by  the 
653.  fate  of  his  immediate  predecessors  Edwin  and  Os- 
wald, made  every  effort  to  mitigate  the  resent- 
ment of  so  formidable  an  enemy.  He  sent  him  the  most 
valuable  presents;  his  second  son  Egfrid  was  delivered  as  a 
hostaee  to  the  care  of  Cynwise  the  queen  of  Penda:  and 
Alehfrid  his  eldest  son  married  Cjmeburge  the  daughter  of 
the  Mercian.  This  connexion  between  the  two  families 
brought  Peada,  the  son  of  Penda,  to  the  Northumbrian  court 
on  a  visit  to  his  sister.  There  he  saw  and  admired  Alchfleda, 
the  daughter  of  Oswio:  but  the  difference  of  religion  would 
have  opposed  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  their  union,  had  not 
Alehfrid  prevailed  on  his  friend  to  listen  to  the  teachers,  and 
embrace  the  doctrines  of  Christianity.  When  his  sincerity 
was  questioned,  he  replied  with  warmth,  that  no  considera- 
tion, not  even  the  refusal  of  Alchfleda,  should  provoke  him  to 
return  to  the  worship  of  Woden:  and  at  his  departure  he 
took  with  him  four  priests  to  instruct  his  subjects,  the  southern 
Mercians,  or  Middle-Angles,  whom  he  governed  with  the 

•  Rea.  ill.  14.  t  Ibid-  ami  c.  23,  24. 
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tide  of  king  during  the  life  of  his  father.     It  was  to  be  feared 
tbat  the  conversion  of  Peada  would  irritate  the  fanaticism  of 
Penda:  but  the  old  king,  though  he  persevered  in  his  attach- 
ment to  the  religion  of  his  ancestors,  expressed  his  admiration 
of  the  morality  of  the  gospel,  and  permitted  it  to  be  taught  to 
his  subjects.  To  the  converts,  however,  he  shrewdly  observed, 
that  98  they  had  preferred  the  new  worship,  it  was  but  just 
tii«t  they  should  practice  its  precepts:  and  that  every  indi- 
vidual would  incur  his  displeasure,  who  should  unite  the  man- 
ners of  the  paganism  which  he  had  abjured,  with  the  profes- 
sion of  the  Christianity  which  he  had  embraced.  * 
About  the  same  time  another  royal  proselyte 
was  led  to  the  waters  of  baptism.     By  gratitude       ^S$. 
Sigeberct,  king  of  Essex,  was  attached  to  Oswio, 
and  paid  frequent  visits  to  the  court  of  Northumbria.     Oswio 
iaboared  to  convince  his  friend  of  the  folly  of  idolatry.     He 
frequently  inculcated  that  images  formed  by  the  hand  of  the 
artist,  could  possess  none  of  the  properties  of  the  Deity:  and 
that  the  God,  who  deserved  the  worship  of  man,  must  be  an 
almightv  and  eternal  being,  the  creator,  the  ruler,  and  the  dis- 
poser 01  the  universe.!    Sigeberct  listened  attentively  to  his 
royal  instructer,  consulted  the  thanes  who  attended  him,  and 
was  baptised  by  Finan,  the  successor  of  Aidan,  at  Waubottle 
in  Northumberland.     The  presbyter  Cedd  was  consecrated 
bishop  of  the  Ekuit  Saxons,  and  fixed  his  residence  in  London. 

B«t  Penda  had  again  summoned  his  Mercians 
to  arms.     The  first  victim  of  his  resentment  was    ?^*J**^ 
Anna,  king  of  the  East-Angles,  who  for  three    p^^j^ 
years  had  afibrded  an  asylum  to  Coinwalch,  king         654. 
of  Wessex.     He  fell  in  battle,  and  was  succeeded 
hy  his  brother  Edilhere,  who  artfully  directed  the  hostility  of 
the  conqueror  against  the  Northumbrians.     It  was  in  vain  that 
Oswio  endeavoured  to  avert  the  danger  by  the  ofier  of  submis- 
sion and  tribute.     The  Mercian  declared  that  it  was  his  object 
to  exterminate  the  whole  nation:  the  presents,  which  had 
been  sent,  were  distributed  among  his  auxiliaries;  and  thirty 
vassal  chieftains,  Saxons  and  Britons,  swelled  with  their  fol- 
lowers the  numbers  of  his  army.     Despair  at  last  nerved  the 
courage  of  Oswio.     With  his  son  Alchfrid,  and  a  small  but 
resohte  force,  he  advanced  to  meet  the  multitude  of  the  in- 
vaders.   'The  night  before  the  eventful  contest,  he  fervently 
implored  the  assistance  of  heaven,  and  vowed,  if  he  returned 
victorious,  to  devote  his  infant  daughter  iElflcda  to  the  mo- 
nastic profession.  In  the  morning  Oidilwald,  ashamed  perhaps 

•  Id.  c.  21.  j  1(1.  iii.  22. 
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of  fighting  against  his  countrymen,  separated  from  the  Mer* 
ciansy  and  remained  at  a  distance  a  quiet  spectator  of  the  com- 
bat The  valour  or  despair  of  the  Northumbrians  prevailed. 
Of  the  thirty  vassal  chieftains  who  served  under  the  banner  of 
the  Mercian,  only  Oidilwald,  and  Catgubail  the  British  king 
of  Gwynez,  escaped.  Penda  did  not  survive  the  destruction 
of  his  army.  This  hoary  veteran,  who  had  reached  his  eigh- 
tieth year,  and  had  stained  his  sword  with  the  blood  of  three 
kings  of  the  East-Angles,  and  of  two  of  the  Northumbrians, 
had  been  borne  from  the  field  by  the  crowd  of  the  fugitives, 
but  was  overtaken  by  the  pursuers,  and  put  to  death.  The 
battle  was  fought  at  Winwidfield  near  Leeds;  and  the  Are, 
which  had  overflowed  its  banks,  swept  away  more  of  the 
Mercians  in  their  flight,  than  had  fallen  by  the  sword  of  the 
enemy.  The  Anglo-Saxons  were  accustomed  to  preserve  by 
proverbs  the  memory  of  remarkable  events.  Of  this  victory 
it  was  usually  said:  "  In  Winwid's  stream  was  revenged  the 
death  of  Anna,  the  deaths  of  Sigebert  and  Egeric,  and  the 
deaths  of  Edwin  and  Oswald."* 

The  fall  of  Penda  and  the  annihilation  of  his  army  opened 
an  unexpected  prospect  to  the  ambition  of  Oswio.  With 
rapidity  he  over-ran  East-Anglia  and  Mercia;  subdued  the 
astonished  inhabitants;  and  made  them  feel  the  miseries, 
which  they  had  so  often  inflicted.  Mercia  he  divided  into 
two  portions.  The  provinces  on  the  north  of  the  Trent  he 
annexed  to  his  own  dominions:  those  on  the  south,  out  of 
compassion  for  his  daughter,  he  permitted  to  remain  under 
the  government  of  her  husband  Peada.  But  that  unfortunate 
prince  did  not  long  enjoy  the  donation.  At  the  next  festival 
of  Easter  he  perished,  by  the  treachery,  it  is  said,  of  his 
wife:  and  his  territory  was  immediately  occupied  by  the 
Northumbrians. 

The  obligation  of  his  vow  now  demanded  the  at- 
Dedica-  tention  of  Oswio.  -^Ifleda,  a  child  not  one  year  old, 
j^fleda.  ^^'  entrustCid  to  the  care  of  the  abbess  Hilda:  and 
her  dower  was  fixed  at  one  hundred  and  twenty 
hides  of  land  in  Bernicia,  and  at  an  equal  number  in  Deira. 
This  munificent  donation  enabled  the  sisterhood  to  remove 
from  Hartlepool  to  a  more  convenient  situation  at  Whitby, 
where  the  royal  nun  lived  the  space  of  fifty-nine  yeacs  in  the 
practice  of  the  monastic  duties,  during  one  half  of  which  she 
exercised  the  office  of  abbess.  The  king  soon  afterwards  en- 
dowed another  monastery  at  Gilling.  His  conscience  re- 
proached him  with  the  blood  of  Oswin:  and  at  the  solicitation 

*  Bed.  iii.  24.  Nenn.  c.  64.  Ale.  de  Pont  apud  Gale,  p.  TIS. 
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ot  his  queen  Eanfled,  he  established,  on  the  very  spot  in 
which  that  prince  had  been  slain,  a  community  of  monks 
who  vrere  charged  with  the  obligation  of  offering  up  daily 
prayers  for  the  soul  of  the  murdered  king,  and  for  that  of  the 
royal  murderer.* 

Oswio  was  now  Bretwalda  in  the  fullest  sense  of 
the  word.  The  union  of  Mercia  with  Northum-  ^^.*'  ®^ 
bria  had  placed  under  his  control  a  greater  extent 
of  territory,  than  had  belonged  to  any  of  his  predecessors: 
the  princes  of  the  Britons  and  Saxons  unanimously  submit- 
ted to  his  authority;  and  the  greater  part  of  the  Picts  and 
Scots  were  careful  to  avert  his  enmity  by  the  payment  of 
annual  tribute.  Yet  long  before  his  death  his  power  suffered 
a  considerable  diminution.!  Three  Mercian  ealdormen,  Im- 
Bin,  E2af  ha  and  Kadbert,  took  up  armsi  to  recover  the  inde- 
pendence of  their  country;  expelled  the  Northumbrian  ma- 
gistrates; and  conferred  the  sceptre  on  a  prince,  whom  they 
had  anxiously  concealed  from  the  researches  of  the  Bretwalda, 
Wulphere,  the  youngest  son  of  Penda.  In  defiance  of  the 
Norttiumbrian  he  retained  his  authority,  and  united  under 
his  government  the  Mercians,  the  Middle-Angles,  and  the 
Lindiswaras,  or  natives  of  the  county  of  Lincoln.  To  add 
to  the  mortification  of  Oswio,  his  eldest  son  Alchfrid  requir- 
ed a  portion  of  the  Northumbrian  territory  with  the  title  of 
king.  A  hint  in  Bede  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  he 
e?en  drew  the  sword  against  his  father.  As  Oidilwald  had 
perished,  the  ambition  of  Alchfrid  was  gratified,  and  a  king- 
dom was  assigned  him  in  the  country  of  the  Deiri.| 

From  politics  Oswio  directed  the  attention  of 
his  declining  years  to  the  concerns  of  religion.  ^^*S!ea* 
Christianity  had  now  been  preached  in  all  the  Sax- 
on kingdoms  except  Sussex:  but  as  the  missionaries  had  come 
from  different  countries,  though  they  taught  the  same  doc- 
trine, they  disagreed  in  several  points  of  ecclesiastical  disci- 
pline. Of  these  the  most  important  regarded  the  canonical 
time  for  the  celebration  of  Easter,  a  subject,  which  had  for 
several  centuries  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  church.  That 
it  depended  on  the  commencement  of  the  equinoctial  luna- 
tion, was  oniversally  admitted:  but  according  to  the  Roman 
astronomers  that  lunation  might  begin  as  early  as  the  fifth, 
according  to  the  Alexandrian  it  could  not  begin  before  the 

•  Bed.  iiL  24. 

t  Bed.  ii.  5.  ui.  34.    Hence  pope  Vitalian  calls  Britain  Oswio's  island. 
Stiam  intalaiii.    Id.  iii.  39. 
t  BmL  ill.  14.  iu.  31. 
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eighth,  day  of  March.     The  consequence  of  this  diversity  of 
opinion  was,  that  when  the  new  moon  fell  on  the  fifth,  sixth, 
or  seventh  of  that  month,  the  Latin  celebrated  the  feast  o£ 
Easter,  a  full  lunation  before  the  Greek,  .christians.*    In  the 
middle  of  the  sixth  century  the  Roman  church,  weary  of  the 
disputes  occasioned  by  these  different  computations^  had 
adopted  a  new  cycle,  which  agreed  in  every  important  point . 
with  the  Alexandrian  calculation.     But  this  improvement 
was  unknown  to  the  British  christians,  who  at  diat  period 
were  wholly  employed  in  opposing  the  invaders  of  their 
country;  and  they  continued  to  observe  the  ancient  cycle  of 
Sulpicius  Severus>  which  was  now  become  peculiar  to  them- 
selves.    Hence  it  frequently  happened  that  Easter,  and  in 
consequence  the  other  festivals  of  the  yeao*  depending  on  that 
solemnity,  were  celebrated  at  different  times  by  the  Saxon 
christians,  accordingly  as  they  had  been  instructed  by  Scot- 
tish, or  by  Roman  and  Gallic,  missionaries. 

Another,  but  subordinate  subject  of  dispute,  was  the  form 
of  the  ecclesiastical  tonsure.  A  custom  had  long  prevailed, 
that  the  clergy  should  be  distinguished  by  the  manner  in  which 
they  wore  their  hair:  and  the  missionaries,  not  acquainted 
with  the  different  modes  prevailing  in  different  countries, 
were,  at  their  first  meeting,  mutually  surprised  and  shocked 
at  what  they  deemed  the  uncanonical  appearance  of  each  other. 
The  Romans  shaved  the  crown  of  the  head,  and  considered 
the  surrounding  circle  of  hair  as  a  figure  of  the  wreath  of 
thorns  which  had  been  fixed  on  the  temples  of  Clu^ist,  by  the 
cruelty  of  his  persecutors.  The  Scots  permitted  the  hair  to 
grow  on  the  back,  but  shaved  in  the  form  of  a  crescent  the 
front  of  the  head.  The  former  pleaded  in  defence  of  their 
tonsure,  that  it  had  descended  to  them  from  St  Peter,  and 
accused  their  adversaries  of  wearing  the  distinctive  mark  of 
Simon  Magus  and  his  disciples.  The  latter  could  not  disprove 
the  assertions  of  their  adversaries,  but  contended  that  tJieir 
method  of  shaving  the  head,  however  impious  in  its  origin, 
had  been  sanctified  by  the  virtues  of  those  who  had  practised 
it  Each  party  obstinately  adhered  to  its  own  custom,  and 
severely  condemned  that  of  the  other. 

u  f      tv  ^^  ^^^^  questions  could  divide  the  missionaries^ 

cJb35SSS.     ^*  cannot  be  surprising  that  they  should  perplex 

664.         their  disciples.     The  restoration  of  epiicord  was 

reserved  for  the  zeal  and  authority  of  Oswio.   He, 

*  There  were  a  few  oUier  variations  in  the  paschal  canons,  which  con- 
tributed still  more  tu  perplex  the  subject.  They  may  be  seen  in  Smith's 
Bede,  App.  ix-  p.  698.  and  Dr.  O'Connor,  Prole^.  ii.  119. 
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\rith  the  majority  of  his  subjects^  had  derived  tlie  knowledge 
of  Christianity  from  the  Scots:  his  queen,  Eanfled,  and  his 
son,  Alchfrid;  had  been  educated  by  the  disciples  of  the  Ro-^ 
mans.  Thus  Oswio  saw  his  own  family  divided  into  factions: 
and  the  same  solemnities  celebrated  at  different  times  in  his 
own  palace.  Desirous  to  procure  uniformity,  he  summoned 
the  champions  of  the  two  parties  to  meet  at  Whitby,  and  to 
discuss  the  merits  of  their  respective  customs.  Wilfrid,  after- 
wards Bishop  of  York,  rested  the  cause  of  the  Romans  on  the 
anthority  of  St  Peter,  and  the  practice  of  the  Hniversd  church, 
which  ou^ht  not  to  yield  to  the  pretensions  of  a  few  obscure 
congregations  of  christians  on  the  western  shores  of  Britain. 
Cofanan  boasted  of  the  sanctity  of  St  Columba,  the  apostle  of 
the  north,  and  contended  that  nothing  should  be  changed, 
which  he  and  his  successors  had  sanctioned  with  their  appro- 
bation. Oswio  terminated  the  debate  by  declaring  that  he 
should  prefer  the  institutions  of  St.  Peter  to  those  of  St.  Co- 
lumba. The  decision  was  applauded  by  the  majority  of  the 
meeting:  and  of  the  Scottish  monks,  several  conformed  to  thi^ 
practice  of  their  opponents,  the  others  retired  in  silent  discon- 
tent to  the  parent  monastery  in  the  Isle  of  Hii.* 

In  the  same  year,  the  twenty-secOnd  of  Oswio,  «  « 
the  beginning  of  the  month  of  May  was  rendered  piaguc. 
remarkable  by  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun.  The 
ignorance  of  the  observers  did  not  fail  to  predict  the  most 
alarming  disasters:  and  the  event  seemed  to  justify  their  pre- 
dictions. The  summer  was  extremelj^  dry;  the  heavens,  to 
use  the  expression  of  an  ancient  chronicler,  appeared  to  be  on 
fire;  and  a  pestilence  of  the  most  fatal  description  (it  was  called 
the  yellow  plague)  depopulated  the  island,  t  It  made  its  first 
appearance  on  the  southern  coasts,  and  gradually  advancing 
towards  the  north,  had  ravaged,  before  winter,  Deira  and  Ber- 
nicia.  It  reached  Ireland  in  the  beginning  of  August  The 
symptoms  of  this  destructive  disease  have  not  been  described 
by  historians:  but  it  baffled  the  medical  skill  of  the  natives: 
and  many  of  the  East-Saxons,  unable  to  account  for  it  on  na- 
tural grounds,  attributed  it  to  the  anger  of  the  gods,  and  re- 
verted to  their  former  idolatry.  From  the  instances  recorded 
in  Bede,  it  appears  that  many  died  in  the  course  of  a  single 
day,  and  -that  of  those  who  caught  the  infection,  hardly  more 
than  one  in  thirty  recovered.  During  twenty  years,  it  visited 
and  revisited  the  diflferent  provinces  of  Britain  ana  Ireland. 

•  Bed.  iii.  25,  26. 

f  Compare  Bcde  C"i.  *xvii. )  with  the  Ulster  Annals  (Usher,  Ant.  Bnt. 
p. '948.) 
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Bededoes  not  attempt  to  calculate  the  amount  of  its  ravages: 
but  is  content  with  the  vague  terms  of  depopulated  districts, 
and  multitudes  of  dead.  In  Ireland  an  ancient  writer  computes 
its  victims  at  two-thirds  of  the  inhabitants.*  The  highlands 
of  Caledonia  were  alone  free  from  this  dreadful  visitation.  The 
natives  piously  ascribed  the  exemption  to  the  intercession  of 
their  patron,  St  Columba,  and  persuaded  themselves  that  even 
in  the  infected  countries  they  were  inaccessible  to  its  attacks. 
Adamnan,  the  Abbot  of  Icolmkille,  relates,  with  obvious  emo- 
tions of  national  pride,  that  twice  during  this  period  he  visited 
the  king  of  Northumbria,  and,  though  he  lived  in  the  midst 
of  the  contagion,  though  numbers  were  daily  dying  around 
him,  neither  he,  nor  any  of  his  attendants,  ever  took  the  in- 
fection.t 

TheodoK  '^^®  pestilence  no  sooner  appeared,  than  it  proir- 

Archbishop  ^^  ^^^  ^  several  of  the  most  distinguished  cha- 
of  Canter-  racters  in  the  island.  Catgualet,  king  of  Gwynez, 
buiy.  Ercombert  of  Kent,  Ethelwald  of  Sussex,  Deus- 

dedit  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Bishops  of  I^ndon  and 
Lindisfame,  Boisil,  the  celebrated  Abbot  of  Mailros,  and 
Ethelburga,  the  Royal  Abbess  of  Berking,  were  among  the 
first  of  its  victims.  The  death  of  the  metropolitan  afSrded 
Oswio  an  opportunity  of  promoting  his  favourite  system  of 
religious  uniformity.  He  consulted  with  Egbert,  the  new 
kine  of  Kent;  and  by  their  concurrence,  the  presbyter  Wig- 
hard,  who  had  been  chosen  to  succeed  to  the  archiepiscopal 
dignity,  was  sent  to  Rome  to  ask  the  advice  of  the  Apostolic 
see.  But  in  that  city  the  new  prelate  fell  a  victim  to  the  pes- 
tilence which  he  had  escaped  in  his  own  country:  and  his 
death  was  announced  in  a  letter  to  Oswio  from  Pope  Vitalian. 
The  pontiff,  however,  assured  the  king  that  he  would  gratify 
his  wishes  by  selecting,  for  the  church  of  Canterbury,  a  per- 
son equal  to  so  exalted  a  station:  and  after  some  delay,  Theo- 
dore, a  monk  of  Tarsus,  whose  virtue  and  erudition  had  been 
honoured  with  general  applause,  landed  in  Kent,  with  the  tide 
of  archbishop  of  Britain.  His  authority  was  immediately  ac- 
knowledged by  all  the  Saxon  prelates:  new  bishoprics  were 
established;  synods  were  held;  and  uniformity  of  discipline 
was  every  where  observed. 

D    th  of  Oswio  died  in  670.     With  him  expired  both 

Oswio.  ^^  ^^'^  *"^^  ^^®  authority  of  Bretwalda.     The 

power  of  Northumbria  had  for  some  years  been 

on  the  decline;  while  the  neighbouring  state  of   Mercia, 

•  Vit.  Genl.  Sax.  apud  Ant.  Brit.  p.  1164. 
t  Adamn.  Vit.  St.  Columb.  ii.  c.  xlvit.  p.  153. 
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created  by  the  geniiis  of  Penda,  had  gradually  matured  its 
stren|;th,  and  the  southerD  kingdom  of  Weasex  had  with  a 
slow  but  steady  progress  constantly  advanced  in  the  subjuga- 
tion of  the  Britons.  These  three  rival  nations  will,  in  the 
following  chapter,  solicit  the  attention  of  the  reader:  the 
feeble  kingdoms  of  Essex,  Kent,  East-Anglia  and  Sussex, 
flomethnes  the  allies,  but  generally  the  vassals  of  their  more 
powerful  neighbours,  cannot  awaken  sufficient  interest  to  de- 
serve a  more  detailed  and  separate  narration. 
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KINGS  OF    NORTHUMDRIA— OF    MERCIA— ETHELBALD— OFTA — CE- 

N U LF O F  WES6BX CiEA D WALLA— INA r TN RW  ULF— EGBERT 

BTHELIVULF ETHELBALD— ETHELBER'P— ETHELRBD. 

NORTHUMBRIA. 

Northum-  From  Oswio  the  Northnmbrian   sceptre  was 

brian  kings,  transferred  to  the  hands  of  Egfrid,  the  elder  of  hi9 
surviving  sons.*  The  Picts,  despising  the  youth 
of  the  new  monarch,  assembled  under  their  prince  Bern- 
berth,  and  asserted  their  independence.  But  Egfrid,  with  a 
vigour  which  surprised  and  dismayed  them,  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  a  body  of  horse,  entered  their  territory,  defeated 
them  in  a  bloody  battle,  and  compelled  them  to  submit  again 
to  the  superior  power  of  the  Northumbrians.  With  equal 
expedition  he  anticipated  and  defeated  the  designs  of  Wul- 
phere  king  of  Mercia,  who  numbered  among  his  vassals  most 
of  the  southern  chieftains.  The  victory  broke  for  a  while 
the  power  of  the  Mercians.  Wulphere  died  soon  after:  and 
his  kingdom  was  at  first  seized  by  the  Northumbrian,  but 
restored  to  Ethelred,  who  had  married  Osthryda,  the  sister 
of  Egfrid.t 

Religious  prejudice  has  conferred  an  adventitious  interest 
on  the  reign  of  Egfrid;  and  his  quarrel  with  Wilfrid,  the  ce- 
lebrated bishop  of  York,  occupies  a  distinguished  but  dispro- 
portionate space  in  our  modern  histories.      Wilfrid  was  a 

*  Malmsbury  (30,  31)  and  scv^rar  later  writers  say  that  Alchfrid  the 
elder  son  was  still  a^e,  b^t  rejected  on  aceount  of  illegitimacy:  and  that 
he  ascended  the  throne  afler  the  death  of  Eg^id.  Ftom  a  dilic^nt  exami- 
nation  of  Bede  it  appears  to  me  that  they  have  confounded  Alchfrid,  and 
Aldfrid,  and  made  the  two  but  one  person.  Aldfrid  was  illegitimate,  and 
thought  to  be  l!he  son  <|f  Oswio.  He  lived  in  spontaneous  exile  among  the 
Scots  through  his  desire  of  knowledge,  and  was  called  to  the  throne  ailcr 
the  decease  of  the  legitimate  offspring  of  Oswio.  See  Bede,  p.  129.  132. 
178.  206,  307.  234.  347.  293.  Also  the  poem  De  Abbatt.  Lindis  in  act. 
SS.  Bened.  p.  305. 

t  Edd.  Vit.  Wiif.  xix.  xx.  61,  62.     Bed.  iv.  12. 
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noble  Northumbrian,  who  had  travelled  for  improvement; 
and  after  hi8  return  from  Italy^  had  been  selected  as  the  in- 
structer  and  confidant  of  Alchfrid,  the  son  of  Oswio.  When 
Tuda  died,  Wilfrid  was  chosen  to  succeed  him  in  the  bishopric 
of  York,  and  was  sent  by  the  two  princes  into  Gaul  to  be 
eonsecrated  by  his  friend  Agilberct,  bishop  of  Paris.  Whe- 
ther it  was  that  during  his  absence,  the  quarrel  arose  between 
Oswio  and  his  son,  or  that  the  party  of  the  Scottish  mission- 
aries had  acquired  the  ascendancy,  as  is  intimated  by  Eddius, 
Wilfrid,  at  his  return,  found  Ceadda  in  possession  of  the 
episcopal  dignity,  and  retired  peacefully  to  his  monastery  at 
Uippon.  But  Theodore  of  Canterbury  restored  Wilfrid,  and 
translated  Ceadda  to  Lichfield.  Oswio  acquiesced  in  the  de- 
eision  of  the  metropolitan,  and  the  bishop  enjoyed  for  several 
years  his  friendship,  and  that  of  his  successor  Egfrid.* 

Egfnd's  first  wife  was  Edilthryda,  the  daughter  of  Anna 
king  of  the  East- Angles,  and  widow  of  Tondberct,  ealdorman 
of  the  Girvii.  At  an  early  period  in  life  she  had  bound  her- 
self by  a  vow  of  virginity,  which  was  respected  by  the  piety 
or  indifference  of  her  husband.  At  his  death  she  was  de- 
manded by  Oswio  for  his  son  Egfrid,  a  youth  of  only  four- 
teen years:  and  in  spite  of  her  remonstrances  was  conducted 
by  her  relations  to  the  court  of  Northumbria.  She  persisted 
in  her  former  resolution;  and  Egfrid,  when  he  sscended  the 
throne,  referred  the  matter  to  the  decision  of  Wilfrid,  having 
previously  offered  him  a  valuable  present  if  he  could  prevail 
on  Edilthryda  to  renounce  her  early  vow.  The  prelate  how- 
ever disappointed  his  hopes:  the  princes  took  the  veil  at  Cold- 
ingham:  and  the  friendship  between  Wilfrid  and  Egfrid  was 
considerably  impaired.  The  king  now  married  Ermcnburga, 
a  princess,  the  violence  of  whose  character  excited  the  dis- 
content of  the  people,  and  the  remonstrances  of  the  bishop. 
The  freedom  of  his  admonitions  mortified  her  pride,  and  she 
found  in  her  husband  the  willing  minister  of  her  vengeancc.t 

In  the  exercise  of  his  authority  archbishop  Theodore  was 
always  severe,  occasionally  despotic.  He  had  already  de- 
posed three  of  the  Saxon  prelates;  and  Wilfrid  was  destined 
to  experience  the  same  fate.  At  the  solicitation  of  . _ 
Egfrid  and  Ermenburga,  he  came  to  Northumbria, 
divided  the  ample  diocese  of  York  into  three  portions ;  and 
consecrated  three  new  prelates,  one  for  Bernicia,  a  second  for 
Deira,  and  a  third  for  the  Lindiswaras.  But  Wilfrid  did  not 
submit  in  silence.  He  complained  that  he  had  been  deprived 
without  notice  or  accusation;  and,  with  the  advice  of  his  epis- 
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copal  colleagues^  appealed  to  the  equity  of  the  sovereign  poD- 
tiff!  The  appeal  was  admitted.  The  injured  prelate  prose* 
cuted  it  in  person:  Caenwald,  a  monk,  appeared  as  the  advo- 
cate of  Theodore.  After  a  patient  hearing  pope  Agatho 
decided,  that  Wilfrid  should  be  restored  to  his  former  bi- 
shopric; but  that  he  should  select  three  proper  persons  out  of 
his  own  clergy,  should  ordain  them  bishops,  and  divide  among 
them  the  more  distant  parts  of  his  diocese.* 

g_  Egfrid  and  Ermenburga  had  made  several  fruit- 

less attempts  to  intercept  Uie  prelate  on  his  journey : 
at  his  return  they  threw  him  into  prison,  and  daring  nine 
months  endeavoured  by  the  alternate  employment  of  lenity 
and  rigour,  of  promises  and  threats,  to  extort  a  confession  that 
the  papal  rescript  had  been  procured  by  bribery,  or  falsified 
by  his  contrivance.  Wearied  at  last  with  his  constancy,  and 
harassed  by  the  importunities  of  the  abbess  Ebba,  they  con- 
sented to  his  enlargement,  but  on  the  condition  that  he  should 
bind  himself  by  an  oath  never  more  to  set  his  foot  within  the 
dominions  of  Egfrid.  Wilfrid  retired  into  Mercia.  From 
Mercia  he  was  driven  by  the  intrigues  of  his  persecutors  into 
Wessex :  and  from  Wessex  was  compelled  to  seek  an  asylum 
among  the  pagans  of  Sussex.  Edihvalch  their  king  took  him 
under  his  protection:  and  the  exile  repaid  the  benefit  by  dif- 
fusing among  his  subjects  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel.  The 
South-Saxons  were  the  last  people  of  the  octarchy  who  em- 
braced Christianity.! 

Efffrid's  Though  the  royal  families  of  Northumbria  and 

wars  and     Mercia  were  allied  by  marriage,  their  union  had 
death.         been  broken  by  the  ambition  of  Egfrid.     The  hos- 

^^^'  tile  armies  met  on  the  Trent:  their  valour  was  wast- 
ed in  a  dubious  conflict;  and  peace  was  restored  by  the  pater- 
nal exhortations  of  Theodore.  .^Ifwin,  the  brother  of  Eg- 
frid, had  fallen  in  the  battle:  and  as  the  honour  of  the  king 
compelled  him  to  demand  compensation,  he  was  persuaded 
to  accept  the  legal  were  instead,  of  prolonging  hostilities  for 

g^  the  uncertain  purpose  of  vehgeance.|  Afterwards, 
in  the  year  preceding  his  death,  he  despatched 
Beorht,  a  warlike  and  sanguinary  chieftain,  to  ravage  the 
coast  of  Ireland.  Of  his  motives  for  this  expedition  we  are 
not  informed.  Bede  assures  us  that  the  Irish  were  a  harmless 
and  friendly  people.  To  them  many  of  the  Angles  had  been 
accustomed  to  resort  in  search  of  knowledge,  and  on  all  occa- 
sions had  been  received  kindly^  and  supported  gratuitously. 
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Beorht  j^uited  their  hoapitality  by  ravaging  their  country, 
and  burniag  their  towDS,  churches,  and  monasteries.  The 
natives,  UDable  to  repel  the  invader  by  force,  implored  on  the 
author  of  their  wrongs  the  vengeance  of  heaven:  and  their 
imprecations  were  believed'to  be  fulfilled  in  the  fol- 
lowing  year  by  the  unfortunate  death  of  Egfrid. 
Against  the  advice  of  his  council  the  king  led  an  army  into 
the  territory  of  the  Picts,  Brude,  the  Pictish  king,  prudently 
retired  before  a  superior  enemy,  till  his  pursuers  had  entan- 
gled themselves  in  the  defiles  of  the  mountains.  At  Drum- 
nechtan  was  fought  a  battle,  which  proved  most  fatal  to  the 
Northumbrians:  few  escaped  from  the  slaughter:  Egfrid  him- 
self was  found  on  the  field  by  the  conquerors,  and  honourably 
interred  in  the  royal  cemetery  in  the  isle  of  Hii.  The  Picts, 
and  Scots^  and  some  tribes  of  the  Britons,  took  advantage  of 
this  opporUmity  to  recover  their  independence:  Trumwin, 
whom  Egfrid  had  appointed  bishop  at  Abercom,  fled  with  his 
elergy  into  the  south;  and  of  the  Saxon  settlers  all,  who  had 
not  the  good  fortune  to  make  a  precipitate  escape,  were  put 
to  the  sword,  or  consigned  to  perpetual  slavery.*    . 

Egfrid  had  left  no  issue  by  Ermenburga ;  and  Aldfiid. 
the  Northumbrian  thanes  ofiered  the  crown  to 
Akifrid,  the  reputed  but  illegitimate  son  of  Oswio.  During 
the  last  reign  he  hud  retired  to  the  western  isles,  and  had  de* 
voted  the  time  of  his  exile  to  study  under  the  instruction  of 
the  Scottish  monks.  His  proficiency  obtained  for  him  from 
his  contemporaries  the  title  of  the  learned  king.  Though  a 
pacific  disposition,  and  the  diminished  power  of  the  kingdom, 
did  not  permit  him  to  assume  the  superiority,  which  h&d  been 
possessed  by  several  of  his  predecessors,  he  reigned  respected 
by  his  nei^bours,  beloved  by  his  subjects,  and  praised  by  the 
learned  whom  he  patronised.  If  he  conducted  in  person  any 
military  expedition,  it  has  escaped  the  notice  of  historians: 
but  the  celebrated  Beorht,  by  his  order  or  with  his  permis- 
sion, attempted  to  obliterate  the  disgrace,  which  the  late  de- 
feat had  brought  on  the  Northumbrian  arms ;  and,  like  the 
unfortunate  Egfrid,  lost  in  the  attempt  both  his  life  and  his 

army.t 

In  the  second  year  of  hts  reign,  Aldfrid,  at  the         gg^ 
recommendation  of  archbishop  Theodore,  had 
restored  Wilfrid  to  his  bishopric  and  possessions.     The  re- 
eonciliation  was  not  lasting.     The  prelates  who  had  been  ex- 
pelled by  the  restoration  of  Wilfrid,  acquired  the  confidence 

• 
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of  the  king;  Brihtwald,  the  successor  of  Theodore,  was  in- 
duced to  favour  their  cause;  and  the  persecuted  bishop  was 
compelled  to  appeal  a  second  time  to  the  justice  of  Rome.  He 
returned  with  a  papal  testimonial  of  his  innocence:  but  Aid- 
frid  refused  to  see  him,  and  he  sheltered  himself  under  the 
protection  of  Coenred  of  M eiK^ia.    Aldfrid  died  in 
705.     705 :  and  in  his  last  moments  regretted  his  treat- 
ment of  Wilfrid,  and  bequeathed  to  his  successor 
the  charge  of  doing  justice  to  the  injured  prelate.    A  compro- 
mise, satisfactory  to  all  parties,  was  effected  in  the  course  of 
the  same  year^* 

Hitherto  the  actions  and  abilities  of  the  Nor- 
Succcssion  thumbrian  princes  have  demanded  a  more  ample 
thumbrian  ^P*^  •  *  f®w  pages  may  suffice  for  the  history  of 
kings.        their  successors,  which  will  present  nothing  to 
the  reader  but  one  continued  scene  of  perfidy, 
treason  and  murder.    At  the  death  of  Aldfrid,  his  son  Osred 
was  eight  years  old.     The  ealdorman  Eadulf  usurped  the 
sceptre,  and  besieged  the  royal  infant  in  Bamborough :  but  the 
people  espoused  the  cause  of  Osred,  and  the  usurper,  after  a 
tumultuous  reign  of  two  months,  paid  the  forfeit 
^^^*      of  his  treason.    Berctfrid  assumed  the  guardian- 
/     ship  of  the  king,  and  chastised  the  incursions  of 
the  Picts  in  a  bloody  battle  fought  near  the  wall.     But  Osred 
soon  emancipated  himself  from  the  restraint  of  his  tutor:  and 
the  ungovernable  youth  was.  slain  in  his  nineteenth  year  on 
^^g      the  banks  of  Winandermere,  in  an  attempt  to  sup- 
press a  dangerous   insurrection  headed  by  his 
kinsmen,  the  two  brothers  Ceenred  and  Osric.     Caenred  pos- 
sessed the  throne  two  years,  Osric  eleven,  at  whose  deatii  it 
^29      descended  to  Ceolwulf  the  brother  of  his  prede- 
cessor.    The  learning  and  piety  of  Ceolwulf  are 
attested  by  the  venerable  Bede:  but  he  possessed  neither  the 
vigour  nor  the  authority  requisite  for  his  station.     In  the  se- 
cond year  of  his  reign,  he  was  seized,  shorn,  and 
shut  up  in  a  monastery.    From  this  confinement 
he  escaped,  re-ascended  the  throne,  and  learned  amid  the 
splendid  cares  of  royalty  to  regret  the  tranquillity  which  he 
had  reluctantly  possessed  in  the  cloister.     After  a 
reign  of  eight  years,  he  voluntarily  resigned  the 
sceptre,  and  embraced  the  monastic  profession  at  Lindisfarne.  t 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  cousin  Eadbert,  who  during  a  reign 
of  one-and-twenty  years  enlarged  the  territory,  and  revived 
for  a  while  the  ancient  glory  of  the  Northumbrians.    The 
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Picts  aod  Mereims  felt  the  superiority  of  his  arms :  and  with 
the  assistance  of  Ouengus,  the  Pictish  king,  he  took  Dunbar- 
ton  from  the  Britons,  and  added  Cyil  to  his  dominions.     In 
his  old  age' he  imitated  his  predecessor,  and  received  the  ton- 
sare  among  the  elergy  of  the  church  of  York,  of  which  his 
hrother  Egbert  was  the  archbishop.    His  retreat 
by  acme  writers  is  attributed  to  compulsion; 
odiert  aasign  it  to  the  impression  made  on  his  mind,  by  com- 
paring the  violent  deaths  of  two  contemporary  princes  with 
the  peaceful  exit  of  Ceolwulf.*    Oswulf,  the  son 
of  Eadbert,  was  stain  by  a  conspiracy  of  bis  thanes 
soon  after  his  accession:  and  the  sceptre  by  the  suffrage  of  the 
people  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Edil  wold,  a  noble  Northum- 
briuL     Put  the  descendants  of  Ida,  who  claimed  it  as  the 
right  of  their  family,  considered  him  an  usurper.    The  death 
of  Oswin,  his  principal  opponent,  who  fell  in  a  battle  which 
lasted  tiiree  days  in  the  vicinity  of  Melrose,  seemed  to  con- 
firm him  on  the  throne:  but  after  a  troublesome  reign  of  six 
jrears  he  resigned,  in  an  assembly  of  the  witan  at  Finchiey,in 
iarour  of  Alchred,  a  prince  of  the  line  of  Ida.t 
The  inconstancy  of  the  Northumbrian  thanes  was 
£ital  to  the  ambition  of  their  monarchs.     Alchred,  abandoned 
by  those  Who  had  placed  him  on  the  throne,  fled  for  pro- 
tection to  Kennet  king  of  the  Picts,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Ethelred,  the  son  of  Edilwold,   of   whom   we  know 
only,  that  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign,  his  army  was  twice 
defeated    by   two  rebel    ealdormen,  Ethelwald  ^g 

and  Heardbert,  and  that  tfie  loss  of  his  three 
principal  captains  induced  him  to  fly,  and  leave  the  scep- 
tre to  Alfwold  the  son  of  Oswulf.  $     Alfwold's  reign  was  as 
tumultuous  as  those  of  his  predecessors.     Beorn  his  princi- 
pal minister  was  burnt  to  death  in  Silton  by  a  party  of  thanes, 
whose  enemity  he  had  incurred  by  the  equity  of  his  adminis- 
tration; and  the  king  himself,  whose  virtue  was  not  a  match 
for  the  ferocity  of  his  subjects,  was  slain  by  the  ealdorman 
Sigan.     The  murderer,  five  years  later,  perished      ^^ 
by  his  own  sword.  §    Osred,  the  son  of  Alchred, 
attenipted  to  seize  die  crown:  but  the  thanes  recalled  the  ex- 
iled Bthelred,  and  the  late  claimant,  to  save  his  life,  enrolled 
himself  among  the  clergy  of  York,  and  afterwards  for  greater 

*  Auct  Bed.  p.  224.     Sim.  Dun.  p.  105.     Hunt.  19d. 
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^g^        security  fled  to  the  iale  of  Man.     Ethelred  returned 
with  the  thirst  of  revengp.     He  ordered  Eardulf, 
one  of  his  most  powerful  opponents,  to  be  slain  at  the  door 
of  the  church  of  Rippon.     The  monks  carried  the  body  into 
the  choir.     During  the  funeral  service  it  was  observed  to 
breathe,  proper  remedies  were  applied  to  the  wounds,  and  the 
future  king  of  Northumbria  was  carefully  concealed  in  the 
monastery.    The  fate  of  Elf  and  Elwin,  the  two  sons  of  Alf- 
wold,  was  more  deplorable.     They  had  fled  to  the  sanctuary 
at  York:  were  drawn  by  deceitful  promises  from  their  asylum; 
and  paid  with  their  lives  the  price  of  their  credulity.     Osred 
now  returned  from  the  isle  of  Man,  and  braved  his  rival  to 
battle,  but  he  wm  deserted  by  bis  followers,  and  added  an- 
other to  the  victims  of  Ethelred's  ambition.     That  prince, 
however,  was  hastening  to  the  close  of  his  bloody  career.     In 
his  third  year  the  total  failure  of  the  harvest  had  reduced  the 
inhabitants  to  the  extremity  of  distress:  to  famine  were  soon 
added,  the  ravages  of  pestilence:  and  to  complete  their  mis- 
fortunes an  army  of  Danes  landing  on  the  coast,  pillaged  the 
country,  and  destroyed  the  venerable  church  of  Lindisfarne^" 
the  former  residence  of  the  apostle  of  the  Northumbrians. 
Both  the  calamities  of  nature,  and  the  cruelties  of  this  un- 
known enemy,  were  attributed  to  the  imprudence  or  the  bad  for- 
tune of  Ethelred:  and  he  fell  in  a  fruitless  attempt  to  quell 
the  rising  discontent  of  his  subjects.*    The  sceptre  stained 
with  the  blood  of  so  many  princes  was  next  grasped  by  Osbald: 
_ .        but  it  dropped  from  his  hands  at  the  end  of  twenty- 
seven  days,  and  Eardulf,  Whose  life  had  been  saved 
by  the  monks  of  Rippon,  ascended  the  throne.     Osbald  pru- 
dently retired  to  the  cloister,  where  he  enjoyed  a  tranquillity 
unknown  to  his  more  successful  competitor.     Eardulf  was 
compelled  to  fight  against  the  murderers  of  Ethelred,  and  de- 
feated  them  in  a  sanguinary  conflict  at   Billinghow  near 
Whalley.     They  found  a  powerful  protector  in 
Cenulf,  king  of  Mercia.     The  two  kings  advanced 
against  each  other  at  the  head  of  their  respective  armies:  but 
a  reconciliation  was  effected  by  the  interposition 
of  the  prelates;  and  they  swore  eternal  friendship 
to  each  other.     Yet  Eardulf  was  afterwards  surprised  by  his 
enemies,  and  put  into  close  custody.    These  nu- 
merous and   bloody  revolutions  had  excited  the 
notice  of  foreign    nations.      Charlemagne  pronounced  the 
Northumbrians  more  perfidious  than  the  very  pagans:!  and 
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by  a  ffpecial*  messenger  sought  and  obtained  the  liberation  of 
die  captive  from  the  hands  of  his  sanguinary  subjects.  It 
seems  that  the  opponents  of  Eardulf  consented  to  commit 
the  decision  of  their  quarrel  to  the  equity  of  the  pontiff  Leo 
III.  The  king  himself,  after  paying  a  visit  to  the  emperor 
at  Noyoii,  repaired  to  Rome,  where  a  messenger  from  Ean- 
faaldy  archbishop  of  York,  had  already  arrived.  That  prelate, 
the  ealdorman  Wado,  and  Cenulf  of  Mercia  were  believed  by 
Leo  to  be  the  secret  authors  of  the  rebellion.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  809  Elardulf  left  Rome,  accompanied  by  Aldulf  the 
papal  legate,  and  by  the  messenger  of  Eanbald,  to  whom 
Charlemagne,  in  order  to  manifest  the  interest  which  he  took 
in  the  affair,  added  Rotfrid,  abbot  of  St  Amand,  and  Nanther, 
abbot  of  St.  Omer.  With  this  honourable  escort  g^ 
he  arrived  in  Northumbria;  all  opposition  vanish- 
ed before  the  papal  and  imperial  envoys;  and  the  deposed 
king  was  unanimously  restored  to  his  throne.*  How  long  ha 
continued  to  reign  is  uncertain. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  farther  the  history  of  these  princes. 
During  the  last  century  Northumbria  had  exhibited  successive 
instances  of  treachery  and  murder,  to  which  no  other  country 
perhaps  can  furnish  a  parallel.  Within  the  lapse  of  one  hun- 
dred years  fourteen  kings  had  assumed  the  sceptre:  and  yet 
of  all  these  one  only,  if  one,  died  in  the  peaceable  possession 
of  royalty.  Seven  had  been  slain,  six  had  been  driven  from 
the  throne  by  their  rebellious  subjects.  After  Eardulf,  the 
same  anarchy  and  perfidy  prevailed,  till  the  Danes  totally  ex- 
tinguished the  Northumbrian  dynasty,  by  the  slaughter  of 
EUa  and  Osbriht  in  the  year  867. 

From  these  worthless  princes,  the  votaries  and  victims  of 
their  ambition,  the  mind  will  turn  with  pleasure  to  two  very 
different  characters,  who  in  a  more  humble  station,  became 
the  benefactors  of  their  age  and  country.     These 
were  Bede  and  Alcuin,  Northumbrian  scholars,     g^?*^^  ^ 
whose  literary  superiority  was  acknowledged  by 
their  contemporaries,  and  to  whose  writings  and  exertions 
Europe  was  principally  indebted  for  that  portion  of  learning, 
which  she  possessed  from  the  eighth  to  the  eleventh  century. 
Bede  was  bom  at  Sunderland,  and  was  intrusted  in  his  child- 
hood to  the  care  of  the  monks  of  Jarrow,  a  convent  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Tyne.  ^  In  that  seminary  he  spent  sixty- 
two  years,  devoting,  according  to  his  assertion,  the  whole  of 
his  time  either  to  his  own  improvement  or  to  the  improve- 

*  Le  Cointe,  Ann.  eccl.  Franc,  p.  103.     Annal.  Bened.  torn.  ii.  p.  383. 
Bouquet,  Ber.  GtUic.tom.  ▼.  p.  72.  255*  333.  355.  609. 
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ment  of  others.  He  had  studied  every  science  which  sur* 
rived  the  ruin  of  the  Roman  empire;  and  if  the  reader  look 
into  his  writings,  he  will  be  astonished  at  die  depth  and  the 
variety  of  his  attainments.  Of  his  works  the  most  valuable  is 
the  <<  Ecclesiastical  History  of  the  Nation  of  the  Angles,'* 
which  while  it  treats  professedly  of  the  establishment  of  Chris- 
tianity in  the  different  Saxon  kingdoms,  incidentally  contains 
almost  all  that  we  know,  of  the  history  of  the  more  early 
princes.  This  learned  .monk  died  at  Jarrow  in  733.  His 
works  were  quickly  transcribed,  and  dbpersed  among  the 
nations  of  Europe:  and  the  applause  with  which  they  were 
received,  induced  the  Anglo-Saxons  to  consider  him  as  the 
ornament  and  pride  of  their  nation.* 

Alcuin  was  a  native  of  York,  or  its  neighbour- 
Of  Alcuin.  hood.  By  archbishop  Egbert  he  was  appointed 
master  of  the  great  school  in  the  archiepiscopal 
city.  His  reputation  attracted  crowds  of  students  from  Gaul 
and  Germany  to  his  lectures!,  and  recommended  him  to  the 
notice  of  the  emperor  Charlemagne.  He  accepted  the  invi- 
tation  of  that  prince  to  reside  in  his  court;  diffused  a  taste  for 
learning  through  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire;  and  num* 
bered  the  most  distinguished  prelates  and  ministers  among 
bis  scholars.  When,  in  his  old  age,  he  retired  from  the  dis- 
tractions of  the  palace,  many  followed  him  to  his  retreat  at 
Tours,  where  he  continued  his  favourite  occupation  of  teach- 
ing till  his  death  in  the  commencement  of  the  ninth  century. 
His  works  are  numerous.  They  consist  priticipally  of 
poems,  elementary  introductions  to  the  different  sciences, 
treatises  on  a  variety  of  theological  subjects,  and  an  inte* 
resting  correspondence  with  the  most  celebrated  characters 
of  the  age.t 

*  Et  rectum  quidem  mihi  videtur,  says  the  abbot  Cuthbert,  ut  tota  gens 
Anglorum  in  omnibus  provinciis,  ubicumque  reperti  sunt,  gratias  Deo  re- 
ferant,  quia  tarn  imrabilem  virum  illis  in  sua  natione  donavit  £p«  St 
Bonif.  p.  134. 

f  The  Anglo-Saxon  converts  were  indebted  for  the  little  learning  they 
acquired  to  their  missionaries:  and  hence  for  some  time  tliose  in  the  nortih 
repaired  for  instruction  principally  to  Ireland,  those  in  the  south  to  the  Ro- 
man teachers  at  Canterbuxy.  This  produced  a  kind  of  literary  rivalship 
between  the  two  islands,  of  which  an  amusing  account  is  given  by  Aid- 
helm,  who  had  studied  first  under  Irish,  and  then  under  Koman  masters. 
In  his  letter  to  Eadfrid,  who  had  just  returned  from  Iceland,  he  gives  due 
praise  to  the  learning  of  the  Irish  scholars;  but  then  he  observes  that  England 
too  has  its  share,  that  Theodore  and  Adrian  shine  like  the  sun  and  moon 
at  Canterbury,  and  Ikat  the  former  is  surrounded  with  scholars  even  from 
Ireland.  Theodorus  summi  sacerdotii  gubemacula  regens,  Hibemensium 
globo  discipulorum  stipatur.  -Usser,  syTlc^.  ep.  p.  38.  See  also  O'Gonor, 
prol.  liix. 


MERCIA, 

In  the  preceding  pages  the  reader  will  haTe  no* 
tieed  the  accession  of  Wulphere  to  the  throne  of    ^*^J*" 
Mercia,  and  his  frequent  and  not  inglorious  strug- 
gles  against  the  power  of  the  Northumbrians.    With  equal 
spirit^  and  eventually  with  greater  success,  he 
opposed  his  southern  rivals,  the  kings  of  Wessex.     Wulphere. 
Id  the  first  conflict  the  chance  of  war  made  Wul- 
phere the  prisoner  of  Coinwalcb^  but  with  the  reco- 
very of  his  liberty  he  obliterated  the  disgrace  of  his        661. 
defe^     At  the  battle  of  Pontisbury  the  forces  of 
Wessex  were  dispersed ;  the  victors  ravaged  the  country  of 
their  enemies ;  and  the  Wihtwaras,  the  inhabitants  of  the  isle 
of  Wight^  submitted  to  the  dominion  of  Wulphere.*    That 
prinoe  was  now  the  most  powerful  of  the  kings  on  the  south 
of  the  Humber:  and  he  employed  his  authority  in  promoting 
the  diffusion  of  Christianity  among  his  dependants.     Idolatry 
disappeared  in  Mercia:  the  natives  of  Essex,  who,  during  the 
pestilence,  had  returned  to  the  worship  of  Woden,  were  re- 
daioied  by  the  preaching  of  the  bishop  Jarumnan:  and  Edil- 
walch,  king  of  Sussex,  at  the  persuasion  of  Wulphere,  pro- 
fessed himself  a  christian.    On  the  day  of  his  baptism,  he  re- 
ceived  from  the  munificence  of  his  royal   god-father  the 
sovereignty  of  the  isle  of  Wight,  and  of  the  territory  of  the 
Meanwaras,  a  district  comprehending  almost  the  eastern 
moiety  of  Hampshire.     Wilfrid,  who  had  been  driven  into 
exile  by  the  resentment  of  Ermenburga,  improved  the  op- 
portunity to  establish  the  belief  of  the  gospel  in  the  king- 
dom of  Sussex,  and  EUilwalch  rewarded  ^his  zeal  with  the 
donation  of  the  isle  of  Selsey,  containing  eighty-seven  hides 
of  land,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  slaves.     They  were  bap- 
tizedy  and  immediately  received  their  freedom  from  the 
piety  of  the  bishop.t 

The  power  of  Wulphere  declined  as  rapidly  as  it  had  risen. 
Towards  the  end  of  his  reign,  he  was  defeated  by  the  Nor- 
thumbrians, and  lost  the  province  of  the  Lindiswaras.  The 
men  of  Wessex,  who  had  borne  his  superiority  with  impa- 
tience, were  encouraged  by  the  victory  of  the  Northumbrians, 
to  try  again  the  fortune  of  war.  Though  the  battle  was  not 
decisive,  it  contributed  to  break  the  power  of  Wulphere,  at 
whose  death  Egfrid,  the  Northumbrian  monarch,  over- 
ran and  subjected  the  kingdom4 

*  This  appears  to  me  t)fe  most  plaaable  manner  of  reconciling  Ethel- 
werd  (p.  476)  with  the  Saxon  Chronicle  (p.  39)  and  Bede  (iy.  13.) 
t  Bede  iii.  30.  !▼.  13.     Kdd.  Tit  Wilf.  xl. 
%  Chron.  Sax.  p.  41.    Edd.  xx. 
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,         Ethelred  was  the  brother  of  Wulphere^  and  had 
married  Oslhryda,  the  sister  of  Egfrid.     To  this 
alliance  he  was  perhaps  indebted  for  the  crown  of 
Mercia.     He  led  an  army  against  Lothaire,  king  of 
Kent,  burnt  the  villages  and  churches,  carried  off  the  inha- 
bitants, and  destroyed  the  city  of  Rochester.     He  next  de- 
manded the  province  of  the  Lindiswaras  from  Egfrid:  a  war 
ensued:  ^Ifwin,  the  brother  of  the  Northumbrian, 
was  slain :  and  Ethelred,  though  he  paid  the  were  for 
the  death  of  iElfwin,  recovered  the  possession  of  the  disput- 
ed  territory.     For  many  years  he  reigned  with  ho- 
nour: but  the  murder  of  his  queen. Osthryda  by  the 
Suthenhymbre,  the  people  between  the  Trent  and  the  Hum- 
ber,  forcibly  affected  his  mind.     He  gave  the  government  of 
the  discontented  district  to  his  nephew  Coenred,  the  son  of 
Wulphere:  and  at  last  abdicated  the  throne  in  his  fa- 
vour. He  had  children  of  his  own:  but  they  were  of 
an  immature  age,  and  the  nation  preferred  a  successor  of  ap- 
proved judgment  and  in  the  vigour  of  manhood.     Ethelred 
then  took  the  monastic  vows  in  the  monastery  of  Bardeney, 
was  raised  to  the  office  of  abbot,  and  died  at  an  advanced  age 
in  716.* 

Coenred  was  a  prince  whose  piety  and  love  of 
""  peace  are  loudly  applauded  by  our  ancient  chroni- 

clers: but  whose  short  reign  of  five  years  affords  only  a  bar- 
ren theme  to  the  historian.     As  soon  as  Ceolred,  the  son  of 
the  preceding  monarch,  wa^  of  an  age  to  wield  the  sceptre, 
709         Coenred  resigned  the  crown,  and  travelling  to  Rome, 
received  the  monastic  habit  from  the  hands  of  the 
pontiff.     Offa,  the  son  of  Sighere,  king  of  Essex,  was  the 
companion  of  his  pilgrimage,  and.  the  imitator  of  his  virtues.! 
.    ,         The  reign  of  Ceolred  was  almost  as  tranquil  as 
that  of  his  predecessor.     Once  only  had  he  recourse 
to  the  fortune  of  arms,  against  Ina,  king  of  Wessex.     The 
y^^         battle  was  fought  at  Wodensbury:  and  the  victory 
was  claimed  by  each  nation.     But  Ceolred  degen- 
erated from  the  piety  of  his  fathers,  and  by  the  licentiousness 
of  his  morals  alienated  the  minds  of  the  Mercians.     In  the 
eighth  year  of  his  reign,  as  he  sat  at  table  with  his  thanes,  he 
^.g       suddenly  lost  his  reason,  and  shortly  after  expired' 
in  the  most  excruciating  torments,  t 
Eth  Ibald.       Contemporary  with  Ceolred  was  Ethelbald,  a 
descendant  of  Alwin,  the  brother  of  Penda.     He 

*  Bed.  iv.  12.  21.  v.  19.    Chron.  Sax.  44.  49.  Flor.  ad.  an.  f  16.   Chron. 
Pet  de  Borg^.  p.  6.  f  Bed.  v.  19. 

\  Chron.  Sax.  p.  50,  51.    £p.  St  Bonif,  apud  Spelm.  p.  225. 
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in  the  vigour  of  youth,  graceful  in  his  person,  ambitious 
of  power,  and  immoderate  in  his  pleasures.  To  avoid  (he 
jealousy  of  Ceolred,  by  whom  he  was  considered  as  a  rival, 
Ethelbald  had  concealed  himself  among  the  marshes  of  Croy- 
land,  where  he  was  hospitably  entertained  by  Outhiake,  the 
celebrated  hermit  As  soon  as  he  had  learned  the  death  of 
his  persecutor,  he  issued  from  his  retreat;  assumed  the  scep- 
tre without  opposition;  and  afterwards,  to  testify  his  grati- 
tude for  his  former  benefactor,  raised  a  magnificent  church 
and  monastery  over  the  tomb  of  Guthlake.*  The  character 
of  Ethelbald  was  a  compound  of  vice  and  virtue.  He  was 
liberal  to  the  poor  and  to  his  dependants;  he  watched  with 
solicitude  oyer  the  administration  of  justice;  and  he  severely 
repressed  the  hereditary  feuds,  whidi  divided  the  Mercian 
thanes,  and  impaired  the  strength  of  the  nation.  Yet  in  his 
own  favour  he  never  scrupled  to  invade  the  rights  of  his  sub- 
jects; and  that  no  restraint  might  be  imposed  upon  his  plea- 
sures, he  refused  to  shackle  himself  with  the  obligations  of 
marriage.  The  noblest  families  were  disgraced,  the  sanctity 
of  the  cloister  was  profaned  by  his  amours.  The  report  of 
his  immorality  reached  the  ears  of  the  missionary,  St  Boni- 
face, who  from  the  heart  of  Germany  wrote  him  a  letter  of 
most  earnest  expostulation.!  What  influence  it  had  on  his 
conduct,  is  not  mentioned :  but  he  soon  after  attended  a  synod, 
held  by  archbishop  Cuthbert  for  the  reformation  of  manners; 
asd  long  before  his  death,  forsook  the  follies  and  vices  of  his 
youth* 

Of  the  kings,  who  had  hitherto  swayed  the  Mercian  scep- 
tre, Ethelbald  was  the  most  powerful.     From  the  Humber 
to  the  southern  channel,  he  compelled  every  tribe  to  obey  his 
authority:  but  he  seems  to  have  respected  the  power  or  the 
abilities  of  the  Northumbrian  monarchs:  and  if  he  ventured 
twice  to  invade  their  territories,  it  was  at  times  when  they 
were  engaged  in  the  north  against  the  Picts,  and       ^ 
when  the  spoils  which  he  obtained  were  dearly 
purchased  by  the  infamy  of  the  aggression,  j:    In  the       ^4q^ 
south  the  kings  of  Wessex  struggled  with  impa- 
tience against  his  ascendancy,  but  every  effort  appeared  only 
to  rivet  their  chains.     They  were  compelled  to  serve  him  as 
vassals,  and  to  fight  the  battles  of  their  lord.     At  length,  in 

*  InguL  p.  3.  To  construct  the  building,  Ethelbald  gave  300  pounds  of 
■ilYer  Uie  first  year,  and  100  pounds  a  year  for  the  ten  following  yean,  p.  3. 

f  Ep.  St.  Bonif.  apud  Spelra.  p.  225. 

i  Bed.  T.  23.  In  his  charters  he  calk  himself  Rex  BriUnnix,  and  Rex 
mm  solum  Merciorum  sed  et  omnium  provinciarum,  quae  general!  nomine 
Sutangfi  dieuntur.   Smith's  Bed.  app.  p.  786.  Hunt  195.   Cbron.  Sax.  54. 
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752  '^^^'  ^^^^^  undertook  to  emancipate  himself  and 
his  country,  and  boldly  opposed  the  Mercians  in  the 
field  of  Burford  in  Oxfordshire.  In  the  open  space  betweea 
the  two  armiesi  Edilhun,  who  bore  the  golden  dragon,  the 
banner  of  Wessex,  slew  with  his  own  hand  the  standard- 
bearer  of  Ethelbald:  and  his  countrymen  hailed  as  the  omen 
of  Victory  the  valour  of  their  champion.  An  ancient  poet 
has  described  in  striking  language  the  shock  of  the  two  ar« 
mies ;  the  shouts  and  efibrts  of  the  combatants,  their  murder- 
ous weapons,  the  spear,  the  long  sword,  and  the  battle-axe, 
and  their  prodigality  of  life  in  the  defence  of  their  respective 
standards.  Chance  at  length  conducted  Ethelbald  to  the 
advance  of  Edilhun :  but  the  king  of  Mercia  shrunk  before 
the  gigantic  stature,  and  bloody  brand  of  his  adversary,  and 
gave  to  his  followers  the  example  of  a  precipitate  flight. 
This  defeat  abolished  for  a  time  the  superiority  of  Mercia.* 

Ethelbald  did  not  long  survive  his  disgrace. 

75r.         Beomred,  a  noble  Mercian,  aspired  to  the  throne, 

and  a  battle  was  fought  on  the  hill  of  Seggeswold 

in  Warwickshire.     The  king  either  fell  in  the  engagement, 

or  was  killed  by  his  own  guards  in  the  following  night.  His 

body  was  buried  in  the  monastery  of  Repandune.t 

The  death  of  Ethelbald  transferred  the  mo^ 

offk.         mentary  possession  of  the  crown  to  Beornred: 

but  the  thanes  espoused  the  interests  of  Ofia,  a 

prince  of  royal  descent;  and  the  usurper,  at  the  end  of  a  few 

months  was  defeated  in  battle,  and  driven  out  of  Mercia. 

Of  the  reign  of  the  new  monarch  the  first  fourteen  years  were 

.  -       employed  in  the  subjugation  of  his  domestic  ene- 

yj^g^   ^'    '    mies,  and  the  consolidation  of  his  own  power, 

objects  which  he  was  unable  to  effect  without  the 

'^  eflfusion  of  much  blood,  j:    In  771  he  first  appear* 

ed  in  the  character  of  a  conqueror,  and  subdued  the  Hes- 

^^         tingi,  a  people  inhabiting  the  coast  of  Sus8ex,§ 

Three  years  afterwards,  he  invaded  Kent,  routed 

the  natives  at  Otford,  and  stained  the  waters  of  the  Darent  with 

-  ^^y  the  blood  of  the  fugitives.  II   From  the  more  feeble, 

^'         he  turned  his  arms  against  the  more  powerful, 

•  Hunt.  195.    West,  td  ann.  755, 

f  Ing^.  p.  5.    Auct.  Bed.  p.  S24.  Sim.  Bun.  p.  105.    Malm.  f.  14. 

i  Ep.  Alcuinl  apud  Malm.  p.  33.    JUel.  CoUect.  i.  402. 

§  Mail.  p.  138.  Sim.  Dun.  p.  107.  The  Hestingi  have  been  sought  in 
eveiy  part  of  the  island.  A  charter  in  Dublet  fixes  them  in  Sussex.  By  it 
OiTa  confirms  a  grant  of  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hastings  to  the  abbey 
of  St  Denis,  and  styles  Bertwald,  the  proprietor  of  Hastings  and  Pevcnsey, 
hiafidelis,    Apud  Alford,  ad  ann.  790. 

I  Chitm.  Sax.  61.  Ma'd.  138. 
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states.  He  entered  Oxfordshire,  which  then  belonged  to 
Wesaex;  Cynewulf^  the  West-Saxon  monarch,  fled  before 
him:  Bensignton,  a  royal  residence,  was  taken;  and  the  ter- 
ritory on  the  left  bank  of  the  Thames  became  the  reward  of 
the  conqueror.*  The  Britons  were  the  next  victims  of  his 
ambition.  The  kings  of  Powis  were  driven  from  Shrews- 
bury beyond  the  Wye;  the  country  between  that  river  and 
the  Severn  was  planted  with  colonies  of  Saxons:  and  a 
trench  and  rampart  stretching  over  a  space  of  one  hundred 
miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Wye  to  the  aestuary  of  the  Dee, 
separated  the  subjects  of  Ofia  from  the  incursions  of  their 
vindictive  neighbours.f  The  Northumbrians  also,  but  in 
what  year  is  uncertain,  were  compelled  to  own  the  superiority 
of  the  Mercian.! 

The  ehair  of  St.  Peter  was  filled  at  this  period 
by  Adrian,  the  friend  and  favourite  of  Charle-  ^^.^' 
magne.  In  785  two  papal  legates,  the  bishops  ric^of  Lich- 
of  Ostia  and  Tudertum,  accompanied  by  an  field. 
envoy  from  the  French  monarch,  landed  in 
England:  and  convoked  two  synods,  the  one  in  Northum- 
bria,  the  other  in  Mercia.  In  the  latter,  which  was  attended 
by  Ofia,  and  by  all  the  princes  and  prelates  on  the  south  of 
the  Humber,  the  legates  read  a  code  of  ecclesiastical  laws 
composed  by  the  pontiff  for  the  reformation  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  church.  It  was  heard  with  respect ;  and  subscribed 
by  all  the  members.  §  The  ambition  of  Ofia  did  not 
omit  the  opportunity  of  attempting  a  project,  which  he 
had  long  meditated.  Jaenbercht,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
had  fonherly  ofiended  the  king,  and  had  been  deprived 
by  him  of  all  the  manors  which  belonged  to  his  see  in 
the  Mercian  territories.  From  the  man  the  enmity  of  Ofia 
was  transferred  to  the  church,  over  which  he  presided.  Why, 
the  king  asked,  should  the  Mercian  prelates  be  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  a  Kentish  bishop?  Why  should  the  most  pow- 
erful of  the  Saxon  kingdoms  be  without  a  national  metropoli- 
tan? According  to  his  wishes  a  proposition  was  made  in  the 
synod,  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  see  of  Canterbury  should 
be  confined  to  the  three  kingdoms  of  Kent,  Sussex,  and  Wes- 
sex:  that  one  of  the  Mercian  bishops  should  be  raised  to  the 
archiepiscopal  rank;  and  that  all  the  prelates  between  the 

*  Chron.  Sax.  61.  Mail.  138.  Ethel.  477. 

f  Wise's  Aflser.  p.  10.    Sim.  Dun.  p.  118.  Caradoc.  p.  20.     Lanrhorn, 
p.  292. 

-%  West  142.     Offa»  in  a  charter  dated  780,  styles  himself  Rex  Mercio- 
nimiimulqus  aliarum  circumquaque  nationum.     Smith  Bed.  app.  p.  767'. 

§  Chron.  Sax.  64.     Wilk.  Con.  torn.  i.  p.  151. 
Vol.  I.  16 
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Thames  and  the  Humber  should  be  subject  to  his  authority. 
Jaetibercht  did  not  acquiesce  without  a  struggle  in  the  degra- 
dation of  his  church;  but  the  influence  of  Om  was  irresistible; 
and  Higebert  of  Lichfield  was  selected  to  be  the  new  metro* 
politan.*  Still  it  was  necessary  to  procure  the  papal  appro- 
bation. The  messengers  of  Offa  urged  the  great  extent  of  the 
province  of  Canterbury,  and  the  propriety  of  appointing  a 
native  metropolitan  to  preside  over  the  churches  of  so  power- 
ful a  kingdom  as  Mercia:  the  advocates  of  Jaenbercht  alleged 
the  letters  of  former  pontiffs,  the  prescription  of  two  centu- 
turies,  and  the  injustice  of  depriving  an  innocent  prelate  of 
more  than  one  half  of  his  jurisdiction.  Adrian  assented  to 
the  wishes  of  the  king:  the  pallium  with  the  archiepiscopal 
dignity  was  conferred  upon  Adulph,  the  successor  of  Hicce- 
bert,  in  the  see  of  Lichfield ;  and  Jaenbercht  was  compelled 
to  content  himself  with  the  obedience  of  the  bishops  of  Ro- 
chester, London,  Selsey,  Winchester  and  Sherburne,  t 

Before  the  conclusion  of  the  eouncil,  Egferth,  the  son  of 
Offa,  was  solemnly  crowned,  and  from  that  period,  reigned 
conjointly  with  his  father.  At  the  same  time  the  king  de- 
Uvered  into  the  hands  of  the  legates  a  charter,  in  which  he 
bound  himself  by  oath,  and  promised  for  his  successors,  to 
send  annually  the  sum  of  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  man- 
cuses  to  the  church  of  St  Peter  in  Rome,  to  be  employed 
partly  in  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  public  worship,  partly 
in  the  support  of  indigent  pilgrims.} 

-,       -  Alcuin,  the  Anglo-Saxon  preceptor  of  Char- 

Chu-le-  lemagne,  had  been  instrumental  in  opening  an 

ma^e.  epistolary  correspondence  between  his  royal  pupil 

and  the  king  of  Mercia.  §  From  the  letters, 
which  are  still  extant,  it  appears  that  several  of  the  thanes, 
who  had  opposed  the  succession  of  Offa,  finding  it  unsafe 
to  remain  in  England,  had  sought  an  asylum  upon  the  con- 
tinent The  humanity  of  Charlemagne  refused  to  abandon 
them  to  the  resentment  of  their  enemy.    Those,  who  assert- 

*  Malm.  f.  15.  Wilk.  Con.  p.  152. 164.  It  was,  says  the  Saxon  Chroni- 
cle, a  **  geflitfallic  (quarrelsome)  synod,"  p.  63.  The  situation  of  CaltuHh 
or  Calcythe,  where  it  was  held,  is  disputed.  I  suspect  it  to  be  Chelsey, 
which  was  called  Chelcethe  as  late  as  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
Lei.  Col.  iv.  250. 

f  Angl.  Sax.  i.  460.     Malms,  f.  15.    Spel.  con.  302. 

i  Ang.  Sax.  i.  461.  Chron.  Sax.  p.  64.  Huntin^on  (f.  197)  says  Eg- 
ferth was  crowned  king;  of  Kent:  but  in  this  he  differs  from  all  other  histo- 
rians.—The  mancus  was  equal  to  thirty  pennies. 

§In  his  letters,  Charles  gives  himself  the  sounding  title  of  "the  most 
powerful  of  the  christian  kings  of  the  east;''  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  sooth 
the  ¥a«uty  of  Offa,  calls  him  ''the  most  powerful  of  the  christian  kings  of 
the  west."    Ep.  Car.  Mag.  apud  Bouquet,  torn.  v.  p.  620. 
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ed  their  innocence,  he  sent  to  Ron[)e,  to  exculpate  thenseives 
before  the  pape:  the  others  he  retained  under  his  protection, 
iiot,  as  he  said,  to  encourage  them  in  their  rebellion,  but  with 
the  hope  that  time  might  soften  the  resentment  of  Offa,  and 
that  the  fiigitiyes  might  be  received  into  favour.  Once  he 
intruated  some  of  them  to  the  faith  of  Ethelheaid,  the  sue- 
eesBor  of  Jaenbercht  in  the  see  of  Canterbury:  but  on  the  ex- 
press condition,  that  he  should  send  them  back  to  France  in 
aafety,  unless  Offa  should  give  the  most  solemn  assurances, 
that  he  would  pardon  their  offences.*  Another  subject  of  dis- 
cussion regarded  the  mercantile  interests  of  the  two  nations. 
It  was  complained  that  the  avarice  of  the  English  manufac- 
turers had  induced  them  to  contract  the  size  of  the  woollen 
gownsy  which  they  exported  to  the  continent:  and  the  vigi- 
hace  of  the  French  had  detected  several  adventurers,  who, 
under  the  disguise  of  pilgrims,  had  attempted  to  impose  on  the 
officers  of  the  customs-t  These  points  were  amicably  ar- 
ranged: but  a  new  occurrence  interrupted  for  a  time  that  har- 
mony, which  had  subsisted  for  so  many  years.  Charlemagne, 
as  a  proof  of  his  friendship,  had  proposed  a  marriage  between 
his  illegitimate  son  Charles  and  a  daughter  of  Offa.  The  Mer- 
etan,  as  the  price  of  his  consent,  demanded  a  French  princess 
for  his  son  Egferth.  If  we  reflect  that  the  two  monarchs  had 
hitherto  treated  each  other  on  the  footing  of  perfect  equality, 
there  will  not  appear  any  thing  peculiarly  offensive  in  such  a 
demand.  Yet  it  wounded  the  pride  of  Charlemagne;  he  broke 
off  all  communication  with  the  Mercian  court;  and  the  trade 
with  tile  English  merchants  experienced  the  most  rigorous 
prohibitions.  But  Gerwold,  the  collector  of  the  custonus, 
whose  interests,  probably  suffered  from  this  interruption  of 
commerce,  contrived  to  pacify  his  sovereign:  and  Alcuin, 
who  was  commissioned  to  negociate  with  the  Mercian,  suc- 
ceeded in  restoring  the  relations  of  amity  between  the  two 
courts.  { 

*  The  letter  to  Bthelheard  is  so  honourable  to  Chariemagne,  that  I  shall 
offer  no  apotogj  for  transcribing  a  part  of  it.  Hos  miseros  patriae  sax  ex- 
ulas  Testrx  direximus  pietati,  deprecantes,  ut  pro  ipsis  intercedere  digne- 
mini  apudfratrem  meum  carissiimun  Offanuin  regem. — His  si  pacem  precari 
valeatu,  remaneant  in  patria.  Sin  vero  durius  de  illis  frater  ipeus  respon- 
deat, iUos  ad  nos  remittite  illaesos.  Melius  est  enim  peregrinare  quam  pe- 
rire,  in  alienii  servire  patria  quam  in  sua  mori.  Confido  de  bonitate  fratris 
nei,  si  obnixe  pro  illis  intercedatis,  ut  benig^e  suscipiat  eos,  pro  nostro 
amore,  rel  ma^  pro  Christi  charitate,  qui  dixit,  remittite  et  remittetur 
▼obis.     Int.  epist.  Alcuini.  ep.  61. 

t  Malms,  f.  17.  Lei.  Colkc.  i.  402.     Wilk.  Con.  i.  158.     Bouquet,  v. 
627. 

t  Chron.  FontaneUen.  c.  >v.  apud  Bouquet,  v.  315.  Epist.  Ale.  ad  Cole, 
ibid.  p.  607, 
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't      Murder  of  ^^^  "^^st  powerful  of  the  Saxon  princes  were 

Ethelbert,  ambitious  of  an  alliance  with  the  family  ofOfia. 
of  East-An-  Brihtric  and  Ethelred,  the  kin^s  of  Wessex  and 
^  Northumbria,  had  already  mamed  his  daughters, 

Eadburga  and  Elfleda;  and  Ethelbert,  the  young  king  of  the 
East-Aneles,  was  a  suitor  for  the  hand  of  their  sister,  Ethel- 
drida.  This  amiable  and  accomplished  prince,  (so  he*  is  de- 
scribedi)  by  the  advice  of  his  council,  proceeded  with  a  nu- 
merous train  to  Mercia.  On  the  confines  he  halted,  and  sent 
forward  a  messenger  with  presents  and  a  letter,  announcing 
the  object  of  his  intended  visit  A  kind  invitation  was  re- 
turned, accompanied  with  a  promise  of  security.  At  his  arrival 
he  was  received  with  the  attention  becoming  his  dignity,  and 
expressions  of  affection  most  flattering  to  his  hopes.  The  day 
was  spent  in  feasting  and  merriment:  in  the  evening  Ethel- 
foert  retired  to  his  apartment;  but  shortly  afterwards  was  in- 
vited, by  Wimbert,  an  oflScer  of  the  palace,  to  visit  Offa,  who 
wished  to  confer  with  him  on  matters  of  importance.  The 
unsuspecting  prince,  as  he  followed  his  guide  through  a  dark 
passage,  was  surrounded  by  ruffians,  and  deprived  of  life.  At 
the  news,  his  attendants  mounted  their  horses  and  fled:  Ethel- 
drida,  disappointed  in  her  expectations  of  worldly  happiness, 
retired  from  court,  and  lived  a  recluse  in  the  abbey  of  Croy- 
land:  and  Offa,  shut  up  in  his  closet,  affected,  by  external 
demonstrations  of  grief,  to  persuade  the  world  of  his  inno- 
cence. Gratitude  to  the  founder  of  his  abbey  has  induced  the 
monk  of  St.  Albans  to  transfer  the  whole  guilt  from  the  king 
to  his  consort,  Cynedrida:  by  every  other  ancient  writer,  he 
is  said  to  have  acted  by  her  suggestion:  and,  if  it  be  true,  that 
he  immediately  annexed  East-Anglia  to  his  own  dominions, 
little  doubt  can  be  entertained  that  the  man,  who  reaped  the 
advantage,  had  directed  the  execution  of  the  murder.* 

^  Offa  honoured  the  memory  of  the  prince,  whose 

d   uf      blood  he  had  shed,  by  erecting  a  stately  tomb  over 

his  remains,  and  bestowing  rich  donations  on  the 

church  of  Hereford,  in  which  they  reposed.    About  the 

same  time  he  endowed  the  magnificent  abbey  of  St  Albans. 

^_      But  his  heart  was  corroded  by  remorse,  and  his  body 

enfeebled  by  disease.     Within  two  years  he  followed 

Ethelbert  to  the  grave,  and  was  buried  near  Bedford,  in  a 

•  Weitminster  is  merely  the  cop^at  of  the  monk  of  St.  Albans,  who,  be- 
tides  confining  the  guilt  to  the  queen,  makes  Ethelbert  sink  througii  a 
trap-door  into  a  cave,  where  he  was  despatched.  Vit.  Off.  ii.  p.  980.  Wal- 
lingford,  (p.  530,)  on  some  ancient  authority,  describes  him  as  falling  in 
battle.  Occidit  in  campestri  indicto  hello.  See  Chron.  Sax.* 6i.  Malm. 
15.  Ethelw.  477.  Asser.  Ann.  154.  Brampton,  749—752. 
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chapel  on  the  banks  of  the  Ouse.  It  was  a  tradition  of  the 
neighbourhood,  that,  a  few  years  afterwards,  the  riyer  over- 
flowed, and  that  his  bones  were  carried  away  by  the  inun- 
dation.* 

Egferth,  who  had  been  crowned  nine  years  be- 
fore,  succeeded  his  father.  The  ancient  writers  ^^  ' 
indulge  in  reflections  on  the  misfortunes  of  a  family,  the  es- 
tablishment of  which  had  cost  its  founder  so  many  crimes. 
Egferth  di^d  without  issue  after  he  had  possessed  the  crown 
one  hundred  and  forty-one  days.  Of  his  sisters,  Elfleda  be- 
came a  widow  soon  after  her  marriage,  Eadburga  died  in 
poverty  and  exile  in  Italy,'  and  Erthelida  finished  her  days 
in  seclusion  at  Croyland.  Within  a  few  years  after  the  mur- 
der of  Ethelbert,  Ofia  and  his  race  had  disappeared  forever.t 

The  throne  of  Mercia  was  next  filled  by  Ce- 
nulf,  descended  from  another  of  the  brothers  of    ^*"**^e^ 
Penda.      At  the    commencement  of  his  reign,    ^^^  ^^ 
a  singular  revolution  in  £[ent  directed  his  atten-    Kent. 
tion  to  that  kingdom.     By  the  death  of  Aluric 
the  race  of  Hengist  became  extinct:  and  the  prospect  of  a 
throne  awakened  the  ambition  of  several  competitors.     The 
successful  candidate  was  a  clergymen  related  to  the  descend- 
ants of  Cerdic,  Eadbert  Pren,  whose  aspiring  mind  preferred 
the  crown  to  the  tonsure,  j:    Ethelheard,  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  beheld  with  sorrow  his  elevation :  but  if  he  treat- 
ed Eadbert  as  an  apostate,  Eadbert  considered  him  as  a  rebel; 
and  the  metropolitan,  unable  to  maintain  the  discipline  of 
the  canons,  consulted  the  Roman  pontiff,  Leo  III.  who,  after 
mature  deliberation,  excommunicated  the  king,  and  threaten- 
ed, that,  if  he  did  not  return  to  the  clerical  profession,  he 
would  exhort  all  the  inhabitants  of  Britain  to  unite  in  punish- 
ing his  disobedience.  §     Cenulf  took  this  ofiSce  upon 
himself:  and  Eadbert,  convinced  that  resistance  would 
be  vain,  endeavoured  to  elude  the  vigilance  and  revenge  of 
his  enemies.     He  was,  however,  taken :  the  eyes  of  the  cap- 
tive were  put  out,  and  both  his  hands  amputated.     Cuthred, 

*  I  have  not  mentioned  OfTa's  pretended  journey  to  Rome:  for  it  could 
not  have  escaped  the  notice  of  every  historian  before  the  fabulous  monk 
of  St.  Albans.  The  institution  of  the  Remescot,  is  attributed  to  him  by 
Uttntingdon:  I  suspect  that  writer  has  confounded  it  with  the  annual  dona- 
tion of  365  mancuses  already  mentioned. 

t  Ing.  p.  6. 

t  Huntmg.  f.  197.  Wallingford  says  that  he  was  brother  to  Ethelred, 
the  eldest  son  of  Withred,  p.  530. 

§  Anglia  Sacra,  i.  460.  In  the  pope's  letter  the  name  of  the  king  is  not 
mentioned:  bat  all  circumstances  conspire  to  point  out  Eadbert. 
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a  creature  of  the  victor's,  obtained  the  throne,  with  the  title, 
but  without  the  authority,  of  king:  and  Eadbert  was  reserved 
by  the  Mercian  for  the  gratification  of  his  vanity.  A  day 
had  been  appointed  for  the  dedication  of  the  church  of  Win- 
chelcomb,  which  he  had  built  with  royal  magnificence:  the 
ceremony  was  attended  by  two  kings,  thirteen  bishops, 
ten  ealdormen,  and  an  immense  concourse  of  people:  and  in 
their  presence  Cenulf  led  his  mutilated  captive  to  the  altar, 
abd  of  his  special  grace  and  clemency  granted  him  in  the 
most  solemn  manner  his  freedom.  According  to  the  national 
custom  the  parade  of  the  day  was  concluded  by  the  distri- 
bution of  presents.  To  the  kings,  prelates,  and  ealdormen 
he  gave  horses,  garments  of  silk,  and  vases  of  the  precious 
metals,  to  each  visiter  of  noble  birth  but  without  landed  pos* 
sessions  a  pound  of  silver,  and  to  every  monk  and  clergyman 
a  smaller  but  proportionate  sum.*^ 

The  next  undertaking  of  Cenulf  was  an  act  of 
Restore!  justice,  to  restore  to  the  successors  of  St  Augus- 
theprero-  tine  the  prerogatives,  of  which  they  had  been 
Cantepbi^  despoiled  at  the  imperious  demand  of  Offa.  The 
py.  authority  of  the  new  metropolitan  had  been  en- 

803.         dared  with  reluctance  by  the  English  prelates, 

his  former  equals:  and  the  archbishops  of  Canter* 
bury  and  York  seized  the  first  opportunity  of  conveying  to 
the  king  the  sentiments  of  the  episcopal  body.  He  acqui- 
esced in  their  wishes]:  a  letter  in  his  name  and  that  of  the 
nobility  and  clergy  was  written  to  the  pope ;  and  Ethelheard 
proceeded  to  Rome  to  plead  in  person  the  rights  of  his  church. 
A  favourable  answer  was  obtained;  and  Ethelheard  at  his  re- 
turn, summoned  a  council  of  twelve  bishops,  in  which  it  was 
declared  that  the  decree  of  pope  Adrian  had  been  surreptiti- 
ously obtained,  and  the  metropolitan  of  Lichfield  was  reduc- 
ed to  his  former  station  among  the  sufiragansof  Canterbury.! 

Archbishop  Wulfrid  was,  likehis  predecessor, 
®*^*  for  some  time  the  favourite  of  Cenulf.  J  With  the 

origin  of  the  dissention  between  them,  we  are  un- 
Pepsecutes  acquainted:  but  we  afterwards  find  the  king  dis- 
wSfiidT      playi'ig  *e  most  violent  hostility  against  the 

primate,  and  excluding  him  during  six  years 
from  the  exercise  of  the  archiepiscopal  authority.  Both  ap- 
pealed to  the  holy  see,  and  Wulfrid  repaired  to  Rome,  to 

•  Monast.  Angl.  i.  189.   Chron.  Sax.  6r.    Sim.  Dun.  114.   Halm.   13. 

Walling.  530.  ,  -o^^     „  .      r  ^^r     i,  -4 

t  WUk.  con.  163.  167.    Smith's  Bed.  app.  p.  787,    Malm.  f.  15.    End. 

«ccl.  Christ.  2212.  +  Ing-  P-  «• 
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▼indieate  his  character  from  the  charges  of  his  royal  perse- 
cutor. At  his  return  Cenulf  summoned  him  before  a 
great  council  at  London.  **  I  require,'^  said  the  king, 
^'that  you  surrender  to  me  and  my  heirs  your  manor  of 
three  hundred  hides  at  Yongesbam,  and  pay  to  me  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  pounds  of  silver.  If  you  refuse^  I  will 
drive  you  out  of  Britain,  and  no  solicitation  of  th^  emperor, 
no  command  of  the  pope?  shall  ever  procure  your  return." 
Wulfrid  heard  the  menace  with  firmness:  and  Cenulf  showed 
himself  inflexible.  After  much  altercation  and  many  remon- 
strances, a  compromise  was  effected  by  the  interposition  of 
the  nobility  and  clergy.  Wulfrid  acqmesced  in  the  king's 
demand:  and  Cenulf  consented  that  the  cession  should  be  of 
no  value,  unless  he  wrote  to  the  pope  in  favour  of  the  arch- 
bishop, and  restored  him  to  all  the  privileges  which  his  pre- 
decessors had  enjoyed.  But  no  sooner  had  he  obtained  pos- 
session of  the  manor  and  the  money,  than  he  laughed  at  the 
credulity  of  Wulfrid,  who  was  compelled  to  submit  in  silence, 
and  to  wait  for  compensation  from  the  justice  of  CenulPs  suc- 
cessor.* 

After  a  prosperous  reign  of  twenty-six  years  the  king  was 
killed  in  an  expedition  against  the  East-Anglians.     Notwith- 
standing his  persecution  of  the  archbishop,  he  is  celebrated 
by  our  ancient  writers  for  his  piety  no  less  than  his  courage 
and  good  fortune.     He  was  succeeded  by  his  only  son  Ke- 
nelm,  a  boy  of  seven  years  of  age.     After  the  lapse 
of  a  few  months  the  young  prince  accompanied  his    Kcnelm 
tutor  Ascebert  into  a  forest,  where  he  was  barba-       g^g 
rously  murdered.     Suspicion  attributed  his  death  to 
his  elder  sister  Quendrida,  whose*ambition,  it  was  said,  would 
have  willingly  purchased  the   crown  with  the  blood  of  a 
brother.     If  such  were  her  views,  she  was  disappointed. 
Ceolwulf,  her  uncle,  ascended  the  throne:  but  Quendrida  suc- 
ceeded to  the  patrimony  of  her  father,  and  is  frequently  men- 
tioned in  the  English  councils  with  the  titles  of  abbess,  and 
heiress  of  Cenulf.  t 

The  reign  of  Ceolwulf  was  short     In  his  second 
year  he  was  dethroned  by  Beornwulf,  a  Mercian,     ^^^^J/^j^. 
who  had  no  better  title  than  his  power  and  opu- 
lence.    He  obliged  Quendrida  to  compound  with  Wulfrid  for 
the  land  which  her  father  had  wrested  from  the  archbishop. 
His  abilities  are  said  to  have  been  unequal  to  his  station,  and 

•  Wilk.  Con.  172,  173.    Spel.  con.  832.     Chron.  Sax.  69. 
t  Ing.  p.  T.     Wi!k.  and  Spel.  ibid.     Probably  she  was  called  abbess, 
becAuie  Cenulf  had  left  her  the  abbey  of  Winchclcomb. 
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he  was  toon  compelled  to  yield  to  the  superior  ge- 
nius of  Egbert,  king  of  Wessex.* 

WESSEX. 


From  the  kings  of  M ercia  it  is  time  to  return  to 
Kings  of    ^jjg  descendants  of  Cerdic,  whose  fortune  or  abili- 
ties,  after  a  struggle  of  three  hundred  years,  tri- 
umphed orer  every  opponent,  and  united  all  the  nations  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons  in  one  great  and  powerful  monarchy.    The 
death  of  the  bretwalda  Ceawiin  and  the  accession   of  his 
nephew  Ceolric,  have  been  already  noticed.     To 
Ceolric,  after  a  short  reign  of  five  years,  succeeded 
Ceolwulf.     his  brother  Ceolwulf,  whose  enterprising  spirit  en- 
gaged him  in  constant  hostilities  with  the  Saxons, 
Britons,  Scots,  and  Picts.t    The  men  of  Sussex 
made  a  bold  but  unsuccessful  efibrt  to  recover  their 
independence.     The  war  was  conducted  with  the  most  obsti- 
nate valour:  and  though  Ceolwulf  crushed  his  opponents,  it 
fiio       ^^^  ^*^^  the  Toss  of  his  bravest  warriors,  J     He  next 
led  a  numerous  army  against  the  Britons,  drove 
Mouric,  their  king,  beyond  the  Severn,  and  penetrated  to 
the  banks  of  the  Wye.     The  pride  of  the  natives  attributed 
their  reverses,  not  to  the  superiority  of  the  conquerors,  but  to 
the  incapacity  of  their  leader.     His  father  Tewdric,  it  was 
said,  had  never  shown  his  back  to  an  enemy  :  were  he  to  place 
himself  at  their  head,  the  Saxons  would  not  dare  to  appear  in 
his  presence.    Tewdric  had  resigned  the  sceptre,  and  led  the 
life  of  a  hermit  amidst  the  rocks  of  Dindyrn.     From  his  cell 
he  was  drawn  by  the  entreaties  of  his  countrymen;  and  as- 
sumed with  reluctance  the  command  of  the  army.     In  the 
battle  which  followed,  the  hermit  gained  the  victory,  but  lost 
his  life.     He  received  a  wound  in  the  head,  of 
^**5  ■  ^    which  he  died  near  the  confluence  of  the  Wye  and 
of^WdleL     *^®  Severn.     Ceolwulf  did  not  survive  him  more 

than  a  year.§ 

Cynegils         Ceolwulf  was  succeeded  by  Cynegils,  the  son  of 

and   Cui-    Ceolric,  who  divided  the  kingdom  with  his  brother 

^  *6ll.      Cuichelm.     This  partition  did  not  diminish  the 

strepgth  of  the  nation.     The  two  brothers  appear- 

*  Ing.  p.  T.  t  Chron.  Sax.  p.  23.    Hunt.  181. 

\  Chron.  Sax.  p.  35.    Hunt.  181. 

§  Uiher  de  prim.  p.  293.  Langhorn,  p.  148.  As  Tewdric  was  killed  by 
pa^pins,  the  Britons  styled  him  a  martyr.  Mathern,  where  he  was  buried, 
derived  its  name  from  the  words  Merthir  Tewdric.  When  Bishop  Godwin 
repaired  his  tomb,  he  found  the  bones  entire,  and  the  fracture  of  the  skull 
apparently  recent.    God.  de  Praesul.  p.  593. 


•d  to  be  aniMatsd  with  the  sane  fipirit^  told  mnited 

their  efforts  to  promote  the  public  prpsperity.  Tbey      '614. 

led  a  powerful  army  to  Baaipton  in  Someraetahire. 

The  Britons  fled  at  the  martial  appearance  of  the  enemy;  and 

the  Saxons  retuminft  from  the  pursuit  numbered  two  thou- 

aand  and  forty-^x  enemies  among  the  slain.*    The  three 

sons  of  Saberct,  who  had  auiuseeded  to  the  kingdom  of  Bssex^ 

ventured  to  proroke  the  hostility  of  the  two  brothers ;  but 

they  fell  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  df  their  follow-         ^ 

ers  but  few  escaped  to  carry  the  intelligence  to  their 

countrymen,  t 

The  character  of  Cuichelm  is  disgraced  by  the  attempt  of 
his  messenger  Eomer  toaasassinate  £dwin)  king  of  Northum- 
bria.  What  peculiar  provocation  he  might  have  received,  it 
is  in  vain  to  conjecture:  aeeording  to  Maimsbury,  he  had  been 
deprived  of  paK  of  his  tenitorv.  The  silence  of  ^^ 
historians  acquits  Cynegils  of  any  share  in  the 
guilt  of  his  brother }  but  he  was  unwilling  to  see  him  fall  a 
victim  to  the  resentment  of  the  Northumorian,  and  assisted 
him  with  all  his  forces  in  a  fruitless  sttempt  to  repel  Edwin. 
Portmiateiy  the  conqueror  was  appeased,  and  left  them  in  pos* 
session  of  their  territories,! 

Two  years  afterwards  Penda,  who  was  then  ^^ 
beginning  his  sanguinary  career,  determined  lo 
measure  his  strengdi  with  that  of  the  West-Saxons.  The  ob- 
stinacy of  the  two  armies  prolonged  the  contest  till  it  was  in- 
terrupted by  the  darkness  of  night.  The  conflict  was  about 
to  be  renewed  in  the  morning,  when  both  parties,  appalled 
by  the  loss  of  the  preceding  day,  were  induced  by  their  mu- 
tual fears  to  listen  to  terms  of  reconciliation.  The  battle  was 
fought  at  Cirencester.  §  Both  Cynegils  and  Cuichelm  receiv- 
ed baptism  from  the  hands  of  the  bishop  Birinus.  Cynegils 
survive^is  brotlier  seven  years^  and  died  in  64S. 

The  throne  was  next  filled  by  Coiowalch,  the        .  ^. 
son  of  the  last  monarch,  who  had  refused  to  em-      ^'^2. 
brace  Christianity  with  his  father  and  uncle.    He 
had  formerly  married  a  sister  of  Penda ;  but  as  soon  as  he  ob* 
tained  the  crown^  he  dismissed  her  with  ignominy,  and  be- 
stowed his  hand  on  a  more  favourite  princess.    The  Mercian, 
urged  by  resentment,  entered  Wessex,  defeated  Coinwaleh, 
and  chased  him  out  of  his  dominions.    He  found     BzpeUed 
an  asylum  in  the  territory  of  Anna,  the  virtuous    and  restor- 
king  of  the  East-Angles,  where  he  was  induced    ^^ 

•  Hant  181.  Malm.  6.  Chran.  Sax.  p.  25.  f  Hunt.  181. 

t  Bed.  ii.  9.    Chron.  Sax.  27, 38. 

^  Chron.  Sax.  p.  29.    Ethelward,  476.    Hunt.  181. 
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to  abjure  the  deities  of  p^'tn^aniAm.  In  the  third  year  of 
his  exile,  he  recovered  his  throne  by  the  assintince  of  his 
nephew  Cuthrcd;  and  as  a  testimony  of  his  gratitiidoy  be- 
stowed oti  his  benefactor  three  thousand  hides  of  land  at  As- 
ton in  Berkshii*e.  His  ne?^t  care  wan  to  fulfil  the  pious  be- 
quest of  his  father,  and  to  erect  a  church  aod  monastery  in  the 
city  of  Winchester.  Its  size  and  magnificence  astonished  his 
countrymen.* 

652  Coinwalch  was  eminently  successful  against  the 

Britons.     He  de.feat(td  thein  at  Bradford,  and  af- 
terwards at  Pen ;  and  made  the  Pai  ret  the  western 
boundary  of  his  kingdom.  .  But  he  was  compelled  to  bend  be- 
fore the  superior  power  ofWulphere,  king  of  Mercia.    If  the 
chance  of  war  threw  that  priace  into  the  hunds  of  Coinwalch, 
.       the  reader  has  seen  that  he  recovered  his  liberty, 
defeated   the  West  Saxons,  and  transferred  the 
sovereignty  of  the  i'sle  of  Wight,  and  of  part  of  Hampshire^ 
to  his  friend  Edilwalch,  the  king  of  Su>sex.t 

At  the  death  of  Coinwalch  without  children, 
^^6^2!^  an  alluring  prospect  was  ope»»ed  to  the  ambition  of 
the  remaining  d^sctnidants  of  Cerdic;  but  the 
reins  of  government  were  instantly  seized  by  his  widow  Sex- 
burg^  a  princess,  whose  spirit  and  abilities  were  worthy  of  a 
crown.  By^  her  promptitude  and  decision  she  anticipated  or 
suppressed  the  attempts  i>f  her  opponents:  at  the  head  of  her 
army  she  overawed  the  neighbouring  princes,  who  were 
eager  to  humble  the  power  of  Wessex;  and  by  the  lenity  of  her 
sway,  endeavoured  to  reconcile  her  subjects  to  the  novelty  of 
a  female  sover»fiscn  Yet  a  general  discontent  prevailed;  the 
chieftains  conceived  it  a  disgrace  to  submit  to  the  sceptre  of  a^ 
woman  ;  and  she  wguld  prooably  have  been  drivyi  from  the 
throne,  had  not  her  death  anticir>ated  the  attempt,  before  the 
first  year  of  her  reign  was  at  an  end.  J 

The  government  of  Wessex  now  assumed  the  form  of  an 
aristocracy.  The  most  powerful  thanes  associated  for  their 
mutual  defence  ;  and  in  the  emergencitjs  of  foreijrn  war  con- 
ferred oji  one  of  their  number  the  title  of  kin^.§ 
The  first  of  these  was  iEscuin,  a  descendant  of 
Ceolwulf,  who  f)ught  a  blopdy  but  indecisive  battle  with 
Wulphere,  atBedwin  in  Wiltshire.  He  died  or  was  expelled 

*  Bed.  iii.  7.    Chron.  Sax.  31,  32, 33.  39.     Malm.  f.  6. 

f  Cliron.  Sax.  33,  39.    Bed.  iii.  7.  iv.  13.     Hunt.  182. 
'     ^  Chrojn.  Sax.  41.     Westminster  says  she  was  dethroned  (ad  ann.  672)^ 
but  I  prefer  the  lestiTnon\  of  Malmsbury,  f.  6. 

§  This  appears  the  only  manner  of  reconciling^  the  ancient  chroniclers 
ivith  Bede  iii.  12. 
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in  the  following  year:  Centwin,  the  brother  of 

Coinwakh,  sucreeded,  and  the  West-Saxons  un- 

der  his  conduct  drove  the  Britons  to  the  borders  of  the  ocean. 

To  escape  his  pursuit,  many  joined  their  brethren  in  Armo- 

lic*.* 

Among  the  numerous  princes  of  the  family  of  « 

Cerdic  was  Caeadwaila,  of  the  house  of  Ceawlin.     Cauidwaila. 
His  youth,  activity,  and  couracce  had  distins^uish- 
ed  him  above  his  equaN:  but  the  quality  which  attracted  the 
admiration  of  the  people  alarmed  the  jealousy  of  Centwin; 
and  Ca^dwalla,  with  a  band  of  faithful  adherents,  retired  from 
danger  into  the  territory  of  Sussex.     Yet  the  spirit  of  the  fu- 
gitive scorned  to  solicit  assistance  from  the  enemies  of  his 
country:  and  in  the  extensive  forests  of  Andredswald  and 
Chiltene  he  maintained  his  independence.!   At  the  same  time 
Wilfrid,  the  banished  bishop  of  York,  resided  in 
Setsey,  which  had  been  given  to  him  by  Edil-    In  Soisez. 
walch.     The  similarity  of  their  fortunes  formed 
a  bond  of  amity  between  the  two  exiles    Cacadwalla  frequent- 
ly visited  the  prelate,  and  received  from  him  seasonable  sup- 
plies of  horses  and  money.     Insensibly  the  number  of  his  fol- 
lowers inereaserl ;  adventurers  and  malcontents  crowded  to 
bis  standard ;  and  he  made  a  sudden  and  unexpected  irrup- 
tion into  the  cultivated  part  of  Sussex.     Edilwalch,  who  at- 
tempted with  a  few  followers  to  oppose  him,  was  slain ;  and 
the  flames  of  war  were  spread  over  the  country,  when  the 
aaldormen  Bercthime  and  Andhune,  returned  from  Kent  with 
the  army  of  Sussex,  and  drove  this  band  of  outlaws  to  their 
former  asylum  in  the  forest     There  Csead walla 
received  the  welcome  intelligence  that  his  psrse-    ^^ei»^ 
cutor  Centwin  wa^t  dead,  and  had  generoasly,  on         535. 
hi«  death-bed,  named  him  his  successor.    He  im- 
mediately marrhed4nto  Wessex  :  his  reputation  had  already 
interested  thepecftfile  in  his  favour:  h\b  rivals  were  intimidat- 
ed by  the  martial  appearance  of  his  followers;  and  Caead- 
walla  a!<cended,  without  opposition,  the  throne  of  Cerdic4 

The  first  care  of  the  new  king  was  to  remove  the  disgrace 
which  he  had  so  lately  received  in  Sussex.     With  a  power- 
ful array  he  entered  that  devoted  country,  slew         gg^ 
Bercthune  ia  battle,  and  reduced  the  natives  to 

*  Chron.  Sax.  44.    Malm.  6.  Hunt.  183.    Ethel.  476. 

t  1>e  desertis  Chiltene  et  Ondred.  £dd.  c.  xli.  The  forest  of  Andreds- 
wald has  been  already  mentioned:  Chiltene  was  probably  in  the  eastern 
part  of  Hsmpfl^ire,  and  in  the  district  of  the  Meanwari  lately  added  to  Sus- 
sex.   Renuuns  of  the  name  still  exist  in  Chikon,  Chalton,  &c. 

i  Edd.  c.  xli.    Bed.  iv.  15.    Chron.  Sax.  45.    Malms.  151 . 
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their  former  dependence  on  (he  crown  of  WeMex.  Thence 
he  pursued  his  victorious  career  into  Kent.  The  inhabitants 
fled  at  his  approach;  and  tfie  riches  of  the  open  country  be* 
came  the  spoil  of  the  invaders.* 

The  Isle  of  Wight  had  been  formerly  subjugate 
Sn!!k*«£  ^  ^"^  colonised  by  a  bodv  of  Jntes.  Wol. 
Wight  phere  had  severed  it  from  Wessex:  Ceadwalla 

resolved  to  reunite  it  to  his  dominions.  Thou^ 
a  pagan,  he  iniplored,  in  this  difficult  enterprise,  the  Ms«st- 
aace  of  the  god  of  the  Christians,  snd  vowed  in  the  event  of 
victorvy  to  devote  one*fourth  of  his  conquest  to  the  service 
of  religion.  Arvald,  who  held  the  island  under  the  crown 
of  Sussex,  defended  himself  with  courage;  and  Cmadwalla 
teeeived  several  wounds  before  he  conid  subdue  his  antago-* 
nisL  In  his  rage  he  had  determined  to  exterminate  the  na« 
tives,  and  to  supply  their  place  with  a  colony  of  Saxons;  but 
he  yielded  to  the  entreaties  and  exhortations  of  Wilf^d;  and 
gave  to  the  bishop,  in  esacution  oS  his  vow,  three  hundred 
hides  of  land,  the  fourth  portion  ef  the  island.  By  him  the 
ibaation  was  transferred  to  the  dennrman  Bernwine,  his  ne^ 
phew,  who,  witti  the  assistance  of  Hiddela,  established  the 
christian  fidth  among  the  inhabitants,  t 
Puts   to  During  this  invasion  two  young  princes,  the 

,  death  the  brothers  of  Arvald,  had  escaped  from  the  island, 
bothers  of  and  sought  an  asylum  among  the  Jutes  of  the  op* 
^'^^  posit e  coast.     They  were  concealed  at  Stoneham : 

but  thOi^laee  of  their  retreat  was  betri^ed  to  Caedwalla,  and 
an  order  was  despatched  for  their  immediate  execution.  Cy- 
nibert,  the  abbot  of  Redbridge,  hastened  to  solicit,  snd  with 
difficulty  obtained,  a  respite,  till  be  should  baptixe  the  unfor- 
tunate youths.  He^stened  to  Stondiam,  iniormed  them  of 
their  approaching  end,  conteM  them  with  the  hope  of  future 
happiness,  and  explained  to  them  the  liadin|  doctrines  of 
Christianitj.  They  listened  to  him  with  ^gratitude;  the  ce^ 
remony  oi  baptism  was  performed ;  and  the  two  brothers 
joyfully  offered  their  necksi  to  the  sword,  <<  in  the  certain 
hopp^'*  says  Bede,  **  of  exehanging  a  temporary  for  an  <<  im- 
mortal and  blissful  existence.  ^'$ 

The  next  theatre  of  his  vengeance,  er  his  am« 

brot^er^n       ^^^^^"H  ^^^  *«  kingdom  of  Kent.     His  brother 

jg^^„t  Mollo  commanded  the  West-Saxon  army:  and 

68r.  the  natives,  recurring  to  the  policy  which  they 

had  adopted  in  the  former  year,  retired  at  the 

•  Bed.  IT.  15.  ChMHi.  Sax.  |».  46.    Hunt.  192. 
t  Bed.  IT.  16.  t  Bed.  ibid. 
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ap|iroMh  of  th#  invaders.  Mirilo,  wtH»n  tbe  •bsence  of  an 
enemj  hmi  rendered  negligent)  mcautiomly  separated  from 
luA  fbireeB  with  tv^ve  attendanta.  He  waa  deseried  by  the 
peasants,  attacked,  huntqd  into  a  cottage,  and  burnt  to  death. 
Caeadwalla  hastened  to  revenge  the  fete  of  hia  brother:  and 
devot«i.  tbe  whole  of  Kent  to  the  flames  and  the  sword.*  . 

Frc»a  his  fii^  acqiiaintance  with  Wilfrid,  the 
king  had  imbibed  a  favourable  notion  of  the  diris-    r^. 
tian  worship:  when  he  had  mounted  the  throne,  He 
invited  the  biriiop  into  Wessex,  hcMioured  him  as  his  father 
and  benefiuMor,  and  determined  to  embrace  the  faith  of  the 
goapeL     Another  prince  would  have  been  content  to  receive 
baptism  from  hia  own  prelate  or  his  inatrueter: 
Caeadwalla  resolved  to  receive  it  from  the  hands 
of  the  sovereign  pontiff.     He  crossed  the  sea,  visited  in  hia 
promss  the  most  celebrated  churches,  testified  his  piety  by 
eosUy  preaenta,  was  honourably  entertained  by  Cunibert,  King 
•f  the  Lombards,  and  entered  Rome  in  tbe  spring 
of  the  jfear  688.    Oh  the  vigil  of  Easter  he  was    u  baptized. 
baptized  by  pope  Sergius,  and  changed  his  name 
to  that  of  Peter,  in  honour  of  the  prince  of  the  apostles.    But 
before  he  bud  aside  tbe  white  robes,  the  usual  distinction  of 
those  who  had  been  lately  baptised,  he  was  seized 
with  a  mortal  illness,  and  died  on  the  twentieth       Dies, 
of  April  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  a^.     By  the 
comnMind  of  Sernus  he  was  interred  in  the  church  of  SI  Pe- 
ter; and  an  insenption  fixed  on  his  tomb  preserved  the  memo- 
ry, and  celebrated  the  virtues,  of  the  king  dT  the  West-Sax- 
ons.t 

Tho  successor  of  Ceadwalla  was  Ina,  who  de- 
rived his  descent  from  the  bretwaldaCeawUii*  As  ^^ 
a  warrior  Ina  was  equals  as  a  legislator  he  was  supmor,  to  the 
most  eelebratad  of  his  predeeessora    In  the  fifth  year  of  his 
reicn  he  assembled  the  Witena-gemot^  and  ^  with  the  advice 
of  his  father  Cenred,  of  hia  biahops  Hedda,  and  Erconwald,  of 
all  his  ealdormen,  and  wise  men,  and  clergy,'^ 
enacted  aeventy'4iine  laws,  by  which  he  regulated     ^^^^^ 
the  admioistration  of  justice,  fixed  the  legal  com-    ]^^,, 
pensation  for  crimes,  checked  the  prevalence  of 

*  Clicoa.  Sax.  p.  48. 

t  Cbr.  StJL  ibid.    B«d.  v.  7.    The  oondading  lines  of  bis  epitaph  were 

Csndidiu  inter  oves  Christi  sociabilis  ibit: 
Corpore  nam  tumuliun,  mente  supema  tenet. 

Commutaase  magis  sceptronim  insignia  credas, 
Quern  leffnum  Christi  promeruitie  vides. 

Ibid. 
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heroditary  fexiAny  pl^tced  the  conquered  Bntons  under  the  pro- 
tertion  of  the  state,  and  exposed  and  punished  the  frauds, 
which  might  be  coknmitted  in  the  transfer  of  merchandise, 
and  the  cultivation  of  land.     'Essex,  (by  what  means  is  an- 
known)  had  already  been  annexed  to  his  crown :t 
Invades       and  Kent  was  again  destined  to  lament  the  day  in 
Cwnw^      which  Mollo  had  perished.     At  the  head  of  a  re- 
694.         si'^tie-js  army  Ina  demanded  the  were  for  the  death 
of  hi.s  cousin :  and  Withred,  king  of  Kent,  to  ap- 
pease the  resentment  of  the  invader,  paid  the  full  compensa- 
tion, thirty  thousand  pounds  of  silver.  J     The  West  Saxon 
monarch  steadily  pursued  the  policy  of  his  fathers  in  the 
gradual  subjugation  of  the  Britons:  added  by  successive  con- 
quests several  districts  to  the  western  provinces  of  his  king- 
dom; and  expelled,  after  long  strugecles,  Geraint,  the  king  of 
yj^j       Cornwall.     His  dispute  with  Ceolred  of  Mercia^ 
was  more  bloody,  and  less  glorious.     The  battle 
.  w;  s   fought   at  Wodnesbury.      Both    claimed  the 
victory:  but  neither  dared  lo  renew  the  engagement. § 

If  the  abilities  of  Ina  had  promoted  the  pros- 
Is  opposed    verity  of  Wessex,  the  duration  of  his  reign  ex- 
d'ers  to  Uie    hausted  the  patience  of  the  more  aspiring  among  the 
crown.         descendants  of  Cerdic.     He  had  swayed  the  sceptre 
721       two-and-thirty  years,  when  the  etheling  Cenulf  ven- 
tured to  claim  the  royal  authority,  and  in  a  short 
time  paid  the  forfeit  of  his  ambition.  ||     The  next  year  his 
example  was  followed   by  another  pretender  named  Rad- 
byrht;  who  seized  the  strong  castle  of  Taunton,  which  Ina 
had  lately  erected  in  Somersetshire.     It  was  at  the  moment 
when  an  insurrection  had  drawn  the  kino:  into  Sussex :  but 
his  queen  Kthelburga  assembled  an  army,  took  the  fortress  by 
storm,  and  levelled  it  with  the  ground.     Eadbyrht  had  the 
good  fortune  to  escape  from  his  pursuers,  and  was^  raised  by 
the  enemies  of  Ina  to  the  throne  of  Sussex,     During  two  years 
the  natives  successfully  maintained  the   struggle   for   their 
independence,  but  in  the  third  they  were  defeated, 
and  the  death  of  Eadbyrht  consummated  the  sub- 
jection of  their  country.T 

•  Legre*  Sax.  p.  14 — 27. 

f  Malm.  7.  Ina  calls  the  bishop  of  LondoQ,  *•  my  bishop.*'  Leg.  Sax. 
p.  14. 

i  CliPon.  Sax.  p.  48.  Polychron.  p.  243.  Malrnsbiiry  (7.)  has  too  great 
a  Mi '.I*  30,000  iDArks  of  goH.  Florence  of  Worcester  makes  it  amount  to 
370t/  pounds.     Flop,  at!  ann.  694. 

^  Chron.  Sax.  p.  50,  51.     Hunt.  193, 194. 

I  Chpon.  Sax.  p.  52.    Flor.  Wig.  ad  ann.  721 . 

1  Chron.  Sax.  p.  52.    Hunt.  194, 
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Ina  was  the  friend  and  benefactor  of  the  church- 
men.    All  the  celebrated  monasteries  in  his  king-  Fount's 
dom  experienced  his   bounty:  and  the   abbey  of  "'°"*^®' 


nes. 


Giastonbury  was  erected  by  him  with  a  munifi- 
cence truly  royal.*  The  religious  sentiments  which  he  had 
imbibed  in  early  life,  sunk  more  deeply  into  his  mind  as  he 
advanced  in  years;  and  their  influence  was  strengthened  by 
the  exhortations  of  his  queen,  who  ardently  wished  for  the 
retirement  of  the  cloister.  With  this  view,  if  we  may  credit 
the  narrative  of  Malmsbury,  she  devised  and  executed  a  most 
singular  stratagem.  The  king  and  queen  had  given  a  splen- 
did entertainment  to  the  nobility  and  clergy  of  the  kingdom. 
The  following  morning  they  left  the  castle:  but  after  a  ride 
of  a  few  hours,  Ina,  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  Ethelburga, 
consented  to  return.  He  was  surprised  at  the  silence  and 
solitude  which  appeared  to  reign  in  the  castle.  At  each  step 
his  astonishmeni  increased.  The.furniture  had  disappeared : 
the  hall  was  strewed  with  fragments  and  rubbish:  and  a  litter 
of  swine  occupied  the  very  bed,  in  which  he  had  passed  the 
night-  His  eyes  interrogated  the  queen,  who  seized  the  mo- 
ment to  read  her  husband  a  lecture  on  the  vanity  of  human 
greatness,  and  the  happy  serenity  of  an  obscure  and  religious 
life-t  It  is  not,  however,  necessary  to  attach  much  credit  to 
the  story.  There  are  other  grounds  on  which  the  determina- 
tion of  Ina  may  be  explained,  without  attributing  it 
to  so  clumsy  an  artifice.  He  had  now  reigned  ^*»^ffns 
seven-and-thirty  years.  The  peace  of  his  old  age 
had  been  disturbed  by  rebellion.  His  body  was  broken  by 
infirmity,  his  mind  distracted  by  care.  Experience  had 
taught  him  how  difficult  it  was  to  hold  with  a  feeble  hand  the 
reins  of  government  among  a  warlike  and  turbulent  nobility. 
He  resolved  to  descend  spontaneously  from  that  situation^ 
which  he  could  no  longer  retain  with  dignity:  and  religion 
offered  to  his  sray  hairs  a  holy  and  a  safe  retreat  In  the 
Witena-gemot  he  resigned  the  crown,  released  his  subjects 
from  their  allegiance,  and  expressed  his  wish  to  spend  the 
remainder  of  his  days  in  lamenting  the  errors  of  his  'youth. 
Within  a  few  weeks  the  royal  penitent,  accom- 
panied by  Ethelburga,  quitted  Wessex.  To  watch  ^®**  *• 
and  pray  at  the  tombs  of  the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul, 
was  the  first  object  of  their  wishes:  and  after  a  tedious  journey 

*  Malm,  de  Ant.  Gl&st.  edit.  Gale,  p.  310.  His  donations  amounted  to 
2900  pounds  of  silver,  and  350  pounds  of  j^old.  Ibid.  I  should  think  this 
money  arose  from  the  were  paid  for  the  death  of  Mollo:  as  Ina  buUt  the 
monastery  pro  anima  propinqui  sui  MoUonis.  Oak,  309.  Monast.  Aug. 
i.  13.  f  Malm.  7, 
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they  arrived  in  Home,  and  visited  the  holy  places.     It  may 

be,  as  some  writers  have  asserted,  that  Ina  then  built  the 

school  of  the  English  in  that  city:*  but  this  circumBtance  was 

unknown  to  the  more  ancient  historians:  and  can  hardly  b^ 

reconciled  with  the  humility  of  the  king,  whose  endeavour  it 

was  to  elude  the  notice  of  tlie  public,  and  to  live  confounded 

with  the  mass  of  the  common  people.     On  this  account  he 

refiised  to  shave  his  head,  or  wear  the  monastic  habit :  and 

continued  to  support  himself  by  the  labour  of  his  hands,  and 

to  perform  his  devotions  in  the  garb  of  a  poor  and  unknown 

pilgrim.     He  died  before  the  expiration  of  the  year: 

^2^      and  was  soon  followed  to  the  grave  by  Ethelburga, 

the  consort  of  his  greatnesS}  and  the  faithful  eom- 

panion  of  his  poverty  and  repentance.! 

When  Ina  resigned  the  sceptre,  he  recommend- 
^^'     ed  for  his  successors,  -Slthelheard,  the  brother  of 
his  queen,  and  Oswald,  who,  through  Ethelbald, 
Cynebald,  and  Cuthwin,  traced  his  descent  from  Ceawlin.f 
The  two  princes  immediately  became  antagonists:  Oswald, 
though  defeated,  did  not  relinquish  his  pretensions;  and  till 
his  death  in  790,  ^thelheard  reigned  in  anxiety  and  suspense. 
This  domestic  quarrel  impaired  the  power,  and  emboldened 
the  enemies,  of  Wessex.     The  Britisn  writers  claim  for  their 
countrymen,  the  glory  of  three  victories,  obtained  in  North- 
Wales,  South- Wales,  and  Cornwall^     The  superiority  of  the 
Mercians  is  better  established,     ^t^lheard  was  compelled 
to  obey  the  authority  of  Ethelbald,  king  of  Mercia:  and  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  recover  his  independence, 
was  chastised  by  the  loss  of  Somerton,  Uie  capital 
741        ^^  Somersetshire.     After  an  inglorious  reign  of 
thirteen  years  he  left  his  crown  to  his  brother 
Cuthred.  || 

Cuthred  first  drew  his  sword  to  revenge  the 
Cuthred.   death  of  his  son,  the  etheling  Cenric,  who  had 
been  slain  in  a  sedition  of  the  people.     The  per- 
petrators of  the  crime,  apprehensive  of  punish" 
ment,  took  up  arms,  and  placed  at  their  head  the 
ealdorman  Edilhune.     Their  army  was  inferior  to  that  of  the 
king:  but  the  bravery  of  their  leader  supplied  the  deficiency 
of  numbers:  and  the  victory  was  doubtful,  till  a  dangerous 

*  West,  ad  ann.  737.     He  also  attributes  to  Ina  the  establishment  of 
Peter-pence,  which  is  equally  improbable, 
f  Bed.  V,  7.    Chron.  Sax.  p.  53.    Mahn.  7.    Gale  919 • 
i  Bed.  ▼.  7.    Chron.  Sax.  p.  53. 
i  Caradoc,  p.  16. 
n  Chron.  Sax.  p.  54.    Hunt.  195. 
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wound  removed  the  ealdorman  from  the  field.  The  con- 
queror behaved  with  generosity  to  his  vanquished  subjects, 
and  restored  Edilhune  to  his  favour.  The  services  of  that 
nobleman  in  the  great  victory  of  Burford  have  been  already 
mentioned.  By  his  assistance  the  king  defeated  the  Mercians, 
and  secured  the  independence  of  Wessex.  An  ^^ 
expedition  against  the  Britons,  which  added  a  con- 
siderable district  to  his  dominions,  closed  the  career  of  this 
warlike  monarch,  who  died  in  754.* 

Sigebyrcht  succeeded  to  the  crown.      Before 
the  end  of  the  year,  the  majority  of  the  thanes  sig«byrcht 
rejected  his  authori^,  and  elected  a  descendant 
01  Cerdic,  by  name  Cynewulf.    Hampshire  alone,  by  the  influ- 
ence of  the  ealdorman  Cumbra,  remained  faithful  to  Sigebyrcht: 
but  that  nobleman  having  presumed  to  remonstrate  with  him 
on  his  conduct,  was  put  to  death  by  his  ungrateful  master. 
The  loss  of  their  leader  dissolved  the  connexion 
between  the  Hampshire-men  and  tlie  king:  they  is  deposed, 
united  with  their  countrymen  in  acknowledging 
the  claim  of  Cynewulf:  and  Sigebyrcht  fled  with  precipitation 
to  the  forest  of  Andredswald.     There  he  wandered  for  almost 
t  year;  till  he  was.  accidently  discovered  at  Prevet  by  one 
of  the  retainers  of  Cumbra,  who,  to  revenge  the  death  of  his 
lord,  thrust  his  spear  through  the  body  of  the  fugitive  prince. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  buried  with  royal  honours  at  Win- 
chester.t 

Of  the  long  reign  of  Cynewulf  we  know  little 
more  than  that  it  was  signalized  by  several  victo-    Cynewulf. 
ries  over  the  Britons,  and  disgraced  by  the  sur- 
render of  Bensington  to  the  Mercians.     But  the        g 
hwtory  of  his  death  deserves  to  be  preserved,  as  il- 
lustrative of  two  great  features  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  character, 
devotedness  of  attachment,  and  ferocity  of  revenge.     Sige- 
byrcht had  left  a  brother  named  Cyneheard,  who, 
to  escape  the  jealousy  of  the  new  king,  had  aban-     I*  ^^' 
doned  his  native  country,  and  consoled  the  hours  of 
exile  with  the  hope  of  revenge.     Thirty-one  years  had  elapsed 
from  the  death  of  Sigebyrcht,  when  Cyneheard  returned  with 
eighty-four  adherents,  and  secreted  himself  in  the  woods. 
It  chanced  one  evening  that  the  king  left  Winchester  with 
a  slender  retinue  to  visit  a  lady  at  Merton,  to  whom  he  was 
warmly  attached.     Cyneheard  stole  silently  from  his  retreat, 
followed  with  caution  the  footsteps  of  the  monarch:  and  in 

•  tJhron.  8sx.  56.    Hunt.  196.    Carsd.  17. 
t  Chron.  Ssx.  56.    Ethelw.  47T.     Hunt.  196. 
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the  dead  of  the  night  lurrounded  the  residence  of  his  mistress. 
Cynewulf  was  asleep:  his  attendants  were  dispersed  in  the 
neighbouring  houses.  At  the  fir&t  alarm  he  arose,  seized  his 
sword,  and  descended  to  the  door,  where  he  descried  his 
enemy,  and  springing  forward  aimed  a  desperate  blow  at  the 
head  of  Cyneheard.  The  wound,  which  was  but  slight,  was 
quickly  revenged  by  the  weapons  of  the  conspirators.  Roused 
by  the  noise  of  the  combatants  and  the  shrieks  of  the  woman, 
the  king's  attendants  hastened  to  his  assistance;  but  they 
found  him  breathless,  and  weltering  in  blood.  It  was  in  vain 
that  Cyneheard  ofifered  them  their  lives  and  possessions.  They 
scorned  his  proposals:  and  after  a  long  conflict  were  all  slain 
with  the  exception  of  a  Briton,  who  in  quality  of  hostage,  had 
been  detained  in  the  court  of  Cynewulf.  Even  he  was  se- 
verely wounded. 

Early  in  the  morning  the  news  arrived  at  Win- 
Punish-  Chester.  The  ealdorman  Osric,  and  Wiverth  the 
the  mup-  thane,  immediately  mounted  their  horses,  and  rode 
derera.  to  Merton,  followed  by  their  retainers.  Cyne- 
heard met  them  at  tlie  gate  to  justify  his  conduct, 
and  to  solicit  their  friendship.  He  pleaded  the  obligation  of 
revenging  the  wrongs  of  his  family:  asserted  his  claim  to 
the  throne;  offered  them  valuable  possessions;  and  bade  them 
recollect  that  many  of  his  friends  were  their  kinsmen.  "Our 
kinsmen,"  they  replied,  "are  not  dearer  to  us,  than  was  our 
lord.  To  his  murderers  we  will  never  submit  If  those  who 
are  related  to  us,  wish  to  save  their  lives,,  they  are  at  liberty 
to  depart."  "The  same  ojflfer,"  returned  the  followers  of 
Cyneheard,  "was  made  to  the  king's  attendants.  They  re- 
fused it  We  will  prove  to-day  that  our  generosity  is  not  in- 
ferior to  theirs."  Impatient  of  delay,  Osric  forced  the  bar- 
rier: he  was  opposed  with  the  most  desperate  intrepidity:  and 
the  battle  was  terminated  only  by  the  feilure  of  combatants. 
Of  Cyneheard's  eighty  four  companions  one  alone  was  saved. 
He  was  found  among  the  slain  covered  with  wounds  but  still 
alive:  and  owed  his  preservation  to  this  fortunate  circum- 
stance, that  he  was  the  god-son  of  Osric.  The  body  of  Cyne- 
wulf was  interred  among  the  ashes  of  his  progenitors  at  Win- 
chester: that  of  Cyneheard  was  conveyed  to  the  church  of 
Exeter.  • 

Brihtri  '^^®  vacant  throne  was  next  occupied  by  Brih- 

tric.      The  West-Saxon  thanes  had  still  retained 

•  Chron.  Sax.  ^,  63.  Hunt.  196,  WT,  Flor.  ad  ann.  784.  Malm.  7. 
Ethelw.  477.  Weatm.  ad  ann.  786.  They  all  agree  in  substance,  but 
diflTer  in  minor  circumstances*  I  have  selected  those  which  appear  the 
most  probable. 
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the  ancient  privilege  of  electing  their  kinzs.  Though  they 
confined  their  choice  to  the  descendants  of  Cerdic,  they  fre- 
quently disregarded  the  order  of  hereditary  succession.  This 
practice  was  productive  of  the  most  serious  evils.  Every 
prince  of  the  royal  race  nourished  the  hope  of  ascending  the 
throne:  and^  as  tiie  unsuccessful  candidate  often  appealed  to 
the  sword,  the  strength  of  the  nation  was  impaired  by  do- 
mestic dissentions;  and  th6  reigning  king  was  frequently 
compelled  to  divert  his  attention  from  the  general  welfare 
to  his  own  individual  security.  The  opponent  of  Brihtric 
was  Egbert,  who,  unable  to  withstand  the  power  of  his  ene- 
my, left  the  island,  and  sought  employment  in  the  armies  of 
Charlemagne.  Of  the  exploits  of  the  king  during  the  sixteen 
years  of  his  reign,'historians  are  silent:  flie  circumstances  of 
his  death,  on  account  of  its  consequences,  have  arrested  their 
attention.  Brihtric  had  married  Eadburga,  the  daughter  of 
Offa,  a  princess  as  ambitious  and  unprincipled  as  her  father. 
By  her  imperious  temper  she  governed  her  hus- 
band, and,  through  him,  the  whole  nation.  The  ^•/^^'hU 
king  had  noticed  with  particular  distinction  the  queen.** 
ealdorman  Worr.  Jealous  of  the  rising  influence  800. 
of  this  young  nobleman,  Eadburga  prepared  for 
him  a  poisonous  potion :  bul  unfortunately  the  king  drank  of 
the  same  cup,  and  accompanied  his  favourite  to  the  grave. 
The  West-Saxons  vented  their  imprecations  against  . 

the  murderess,  who  escaped  with  her  treasures  to 
France:  and  the  Witena-gemot  enacted  a  law,  by  which  the 
consorts  df  their  future  kings  Were  deprived  of  the  style  and 
privileges  of  royalty.  Eadburga  was  presented  to  Charle- 
magne, and  when  the  cheering  monarch  asked  her,  whom 
she  would  have,  him  or  his  son,  <*your  son,"  she  replied, 
**for  he  is  the  younger."  The  emperor  was,  or  affected  to 
be,  displeased  :  but  he  made  her  a  present  of  an  opulent  mo- 
nastery, in  which  she  resided  with  the  title  of  abbess.  But 
the  dissoluteness  of  her  conduct  soon  scandalized  the  sister- 
hood, and  the  public.  She  was  expelled  with  ignominy,  and 
after  many  adventures,  terminated  her  miserable  existence  at 
Pavia  in  Italy,  where  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Mercia, 
and  widow  of  the  king  of  Wessex,  was  often  seen  soliciting 
in  rags  the  charity  of  passengers.  Brihtric  died  in  the  year 
800.* 

EGBERT. 

The  expulsion  of  Egbert,  and  his  reception  at     |j  j,g^ 
the  court  of  Charlemagne,  have  been  already  men- 

•  Chron.  Sax.  63.  68.    Asser,  p.  10.  12. 
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tioned.  Three  years  he  served  in  the  armies  of  that  empe- 
ror, and  improved  the  period  of  his  exile  in  acquiring  a  pro- 
ficiehey  in  the  arts  of  war  and  of  g^overnment  The  death  of 
Brihtric  recalled  him  to  his  native  country.  He  was  the 
only  remaining  prince  of  the  house  of  Cerdic,  deriving  his 
descent  from  that  conqueror  through  Iniglis,  the  brother  of 
Ina.  By  the  West-Saxon  thanes  his  claim  was  unanimously 
acknowledged :  and  the  day  of  his  coronation  was  ennobled 
by  a  victory,  the  omen  of  subsequent  conquests.  Desirous 
perhaps  to  disturb  the  joy  of  the  ceremony,  Ethelmund,  the 
Mercian  ealdormen  oi  Gloucestershire,  attempted  with  a 
body  of  horsemen  to  cross  the  Isis  at  Kempsford,  and  was 
opposed  by  Wulstan,  the  West-Saxon  ealdormen  of  Wilt- 
shire. Both  the  commanders  fell  in  the  engagement:  but 
the  Mercians  were  routed,  and  pursued  with  considerable 
loss  into  their  own  territory.* 

Egbert  devoted  the  commencement  of  his  reign  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  peace,  and  the  improvement  of  his  peo- 
uTc^Bri^*     pie.     It  was  not  till  809  that  he  unsheathed  tlie 
tons.  sword:  but  from  that  period  each  succeeding  year 

309         was  marked  by  new  victories  and  conquests.     He 
repeatedly  invaded  and  appropriated  to  himself  a 
portion  of  the  territory  of  the  ancient  Britons:  the  havoc  of 
war  and  the  flames  of  destruction  were  carried  to  the  western 
extremity  of  the  island:   and  the  natives  of  Cornwall,  ex- 
hausted by  numerous  defeats,  reluctantly  submitted  to  the 
conqueror. t    The  East- Ancles,   who  still  remembered  the 
treachery  of  Offa,  oy  intreaties  and  presents  induced 
TheMer-     ^^^  ^  make  war  upon  the  Mercians.     The  two 
023.        armies  met  at  Ellendune  on  the  banks  of  the  Willy: 
and  Beornwulf,  after  an  obstinate  resistance,  yield- 
ed the  fpalm  of  victory  to  his  adversary,  who,  seiicing  the 
favourable  moment,  overran  the  feeble  kingdoms  of  Kent  and 
Essex,and  united  them  to  his  own  dominions.  Beorn- 
wulf, and  i^ter  him  his  successor  Ludecan,  sought  to 
wreak  their  vengeance  on  the  East- Angles. {     Both  lost  their 
lives  in  the  fruitless  attempt :  and  Wiglaf,  who  next  ascend- 
ed the  throne,  had  scarcely  grasped  the  sceptre,  when  he  was 
compelled  to  drop  it  at  the  approach  of  the  West-Saxons. 
Unable  to  collect  an  army,  he  endeavoured  to  elude  the  pur- 
suit of  the  invaders;  wandered  for  three  years  in  the  forests 
and  marshes;  and  during  four  months  obtained  a  secure  re- 
treat in  the  cell  of  Ethelburga,  the  daughter  of  Offa,  who 

•  Chron.  Sax.  p.  68.  f  Chron.  Sax.  p.  69,  70.  Ethclwcard,  478. 

♦  Prece  pretioque  Ingul.  7.  Chron.  Sax.  p.  70. 
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lived  a  recluse  in  the  church  of  Croyland.  Time^  and  the 
entreaties  of  the  abbot  Siward,  mitigated  the  resentment  of 
Egbert:  who  at  last  permitted  Wiglaf  to  retain  the  sceptre, 
on  condition  that  he  ^ould  pay  an  annual  tribute, 
and  swear  fealty  to  the  king  of  Wessex.*  By  '^^^^' 
the  submission  of  the  Mercians  and  of  the  East-  sss!^ 
Angles,  Egbert  found  himself  on  the  frontiers  of 
Northumbrian  which  was  already  subdued  by  the  terror  of 
his  name.  The  chieftains,  with  Eanfrid  at  their  head,  met 
him  at  Dore,  acknowledged  him  for  their  lord,  and  eave  hos- 
tagjBS  for  their  obedience.  Thence  he  directed  his  arms 
against  the  Britons,  penetrated  through  the  heart  of  North 
Wales,  and  planted  his  victorious  standard  in  the  isle  of  An- 
glesey. Thus  in  the  space  of  nineteen  years  did  Egbert,  by 
his  policy  and  victories,  extend  the  authority  of  Wessex  over 
the  greater  part  of  the  island,  and  obtain  for  himself  the  ho- 
nourable title  of  ^^  the  eighth  Bretwalda.''t 

Scarcely,  however,  had  the  king  attained  this 
superiority  over  the  native  princes,  when  he  saw    ^^jP^IS!* 
himself  assailed  by  a  foreign  and  most  dangerous    |^en.  ^ 
enemy.     At  this  period  the  peninsula  of  Jutland, 
the  islands  of  the  Baltic,  and  the  shores  of  the  Scandinavian 
continent,  were  the  birdi-place  of  a  race  of  men,  who,  like 
the  Saxons  of  old,  spent  the  best  portion  of  their  lives  on  the 
waves,  despised  the  tranquil  enjoyments  of  peace,  and  pre- 
.ferred  the  acquisitions  of  rapine  to  the  laborious  profits  of 
industry.     Their  maritime  situation  familiarized  them  with 
the  dangers  of  the  ocean  :  and  an  absurd  law  of  succession, 
which  universally  prevailed  among  a  multitude  of  chieftains, 
consigned  the  majority  of  their  children  to  the  profession  of 
piracy.     The  eldest  son  obtained  the  whole  patrimony  of  his 
family:  the  rest  of  the  brothers  received  no  other  inheritance 
than  their  swords,  and  ships,  with  which  they  were  expected 
to  acquire  reputation  and  riches.|     Till  the  eighth  century 
the  sea-kings  (so  the  principal  of  these  adventurers  were 
called),  confined  their  depredations  to  the  northern  seas:  but 
they  had  heard  of  the  wealthy  provinces  in  the  south;  and  the 

•  IngiJ.  7,  8. 

t  Chron.  Sax.  71,  72.  Ethelw.  478.  The  opinion  that  be  gave  him- 
lelf  the  title  of  the  first  kin^  of  England,  rests  on  no  sufficient  authority. 
Several  of  his  predecessors  had  as  good  a  right  to  it  as  himself:  and  his  im- 
mediate successors  contented  themselves  with  the  usual  stvle  of  kings  of 
the  West-Saxons.  By  Monarcha  Britannix  Huntingdon  (198)  probably 
means  no  more  than  Bretwalda. 

*  Gale,  533.  Snorre,  Havinse,  1777.  p.  43.  Messen.  Slockholmc, 
1700,  p.  4. 
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success  of  the  first  attempts  incited  them  to  engage  in  more 
distant  and  important  expeditions.  Several  chieftains  asso- 
ciated under  the  banner  of  a  renowned  and  experienced  lead- 
er. In  spring  the  pirates  sailed  to  a  distant  province,  land- 
ed, ravaged  the  country,  collected  the  spoil,  steered  to  an- 
other coast,  repeated  their  depredations,  and  in  autumn  re- 
turned loaden  with  plunder  to  their  own  countrj%  Their 
first  attempts  were  directed  against  the  British  isles:  next 
they  desolated  the  coasts  of  France  and  Spain;  at  last  they 
sailed  through  the  straits  which  divide  Europe  from  Africa, 
and  taught  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  to  tremble  at  the 
names  of  the  Danes  and  Northmen.  The  establishment  of  a 
Danish  dynasty  in  England,  of  the  dutchy  of  Normandy  in 
France,  and  afterwards  of  a  powerful  kingdom  in  Italy,  bears 
sufficient  testimony  to  their  courage,  their  activity,  and  their 
perseverance. 

Of  their  descents  in  England  during  the  eighth 
scento.  ^'      century  three  only  are  recorded,  one  on  the  isle 
of  Thanet,  and  two  on  the  coast  of  Northumbria. 
If  these  attempts  produced  a  temporary  alarm,  tliey  furnished 
no  cause  of  permanent  uneasiness.     But  towards  the  close  of 
the  reign  of  Egbert  the  numbers  of  the  pirates  perpetually 
g22  increased,  and  their  visits  were  annually  renew- 

ed.    In  832  they  landed  in  the  isle  of  Shepey, 
conveyed  away  the  plunder,  and  returned  home  witliout  mo- 
^  testation.     The  next  year  a  fleet  of  five-and-thir- 

ty  sail  entered  the  mouth  of  the  Dart:  and  Egbert 
had  the  mortification  to  see  his  West-Saxons  turn  their  backs 
to  the  invaders.     Convinced  of  the  necessity  of  preparation, 
he  summoned  all  his  vassals  to  meet  him  in  London,  explain- 
ed to  them  the  measures  which  he  had  resolved  to  adopt,  and 
waited  in  anxious  suspense  for  the  next  descent  of  the  enemy. 
Nor  were  they  inferior  in  policy  to  the  king. 
They  landed  on  the  coast  of  Cornwall:  where, 
by  the  ofiers  of  friendship,  they  seduced  the  Britons  from 
their  allegiance;  and  at  Hengstone  hill  encountered  with  unit- 
ed forces  the  men  of  Wessex.     The  king  com- 
i?*h!^rt*^      manded  in  person:  and  a  bloody  but  decisive 
^  ^  *        victory  restored  the  glory  of  his  arms,  crushed 
the  rebellion  of  the  Britons,  and  compelled  the  invaders  to 
seek  refuge  in  their  ships.     This  was  tJie  last  exploit  of  Eg- 
bert, who  died  in  the  following  year,  after  a  long, 
a  glorious,  and  a  fortunate  reign.* 

•  Ethclw.  478.     Hunt  198.     Ing.  10. 
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ETHELWULF. 

Ethelwulf  succeeded  his  father  on  the  throne 
of  Wessex:  the  conquered   provinces  of  Kent,     ^f  Kth**i°" 
E^saex^  and  Surrey  were  formed  into  a  subordi-     ^,i|f 
nate  kingdom,  and  entrusted  to  the  government 
of  AtheUtan,  the  son  or  the  brother  of  Ethehvulf.* 

Of  this  monarch  it  has  frequently  been  observed  that  he 
waa  fitter  to  wear  the  cowl,  than  to  wield  the  sceptre.  For 
so  unfavourable  a  character  he  is  principally  indebted  to  the 
pen  of  Malmsburyi  who  describes  him  as  a  prince  of  inferior 
abilities,  and  assigns  the  merit  of  his  government  to  the  wis- 
dom of  his  ministers  Alstan,  bishop  of  Sherburne,  and  Swith- 
in,  bishop  of  Winchester.  But  the  accuracy  of  this  statement 
may  be  questioned.  In  the  pages  of  the  more  ancient  an- 
nalists Ethelwulf  appears  with  greater  dignity:  and  if  we 
may  estimate  his  character  by  his  conduct,  we  cannot  refuse 
him  the  praise  of  activity  and  courage* 

The  education  of  his  more  early  years  had  been  confided 
to  Swithin,  provost  of  Winchester;  and  the  care  of  the  tutor 
was  repaid  by  Egbert  with  the  office  of  royal  chaplain.  From 
the  lessons  of  his  preceptor  the  young  prince  was  removed 
to  study  the  military  art  under  the  auspices  of  his  father: 
and  afler  the  victory  of  EUendune,  he  commanded  the  army 
which  expelled  Baldred,  king  of  Kent,  from  his  dominions, 
and  annexed  that  province,  with  Surrey  and  Essex,  to  the 
ancient  patrimony  of  the  house  of  Cerdic.t  As  soon  as  he 
had  mounted  the  throne  he  bestowed  upon  his  former  tutor 
the  vacant  bishopric  of  Winchester;  but  retained  at  the  head 

*  Chron.  Sax.  73.  Our  chroniclers  are  equally  divided  on  the  question, 
whether  Athelstan  was  the  son  of  Eg^bert,  or  of  Ethelwulf.  I  suspect  that 
Ethelwulf  governed  the  conquered  provinces  during  the  life  of  his  father, 
and  at  that  monarch's  death  transferred  them  to  Athelstan. 

t  Mamsbury  (De  Pont.  1.  ii.  f.  137)  tells  us  that  Ethelwulf,  at  the  death 
of  hisfiuher,  was  a  subdeacon:  but  that  a  dispensation  for  him  to  ascend  the 
throne  was  obtained  from  Leo  III.  because  he  was  the  only  surviving  de- 
icendant'of  Cerdic.  But  Leo  had  then  been  dead  more  than  twenty  years; 
Athelstan,  the  brother  or  son  of  Ethelwulf,  was  living,  and  miglit  have 
governed  Wessex  as  well  as  Kent;  and  the  story  itself  appears  to  h^ve  been 
unknown  to  all  preceding  writers,  and  even  to  Malmsbuty,  when  he  wrote 
his  histoiT  of  the  kings  (  De  Heg.  20  j.  The  tale  of  Ethelwulf  having  been 
bishop  of  Winchester  is  still  less  entitled  to  credit.  Doth  reports  probably 
arose  from  confoun<Ung  together  different  persons  with  the  same  or  simi- 
lar names.  Thus  in  the  ancient  life  of  St.  Neot  (Act.  SS.  Bened.  Sxc.  iv. 
torn.  ii.  p.  325),  the  bishop  of  Winchester  his  contemporary,  and  Ethel- 
wold  who  was  bishop  a  century  afterwards,  are  both  described  as  the 
nme  person. 
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of  the  council  the  experienced  bishop  of  Sherburne.     The 
incessant  and  desultory  invasions  of  the  Northmen  suggested 
the  propriety  of  appointing  officers  in  the  maritime  districts, 
whoy  on  the  first  alarm,  might  collect  the  inhabitants,  and 
oppose  the  landing  or  progress  of  the  enemy:  and  this  ar- 
rangement, though,  by  dividing  the  force  of  die.  country,  it 
lessened  the  chance  of  victory,  generally  succeeded  in  con- 
fining the  depredations  of  the  invaders  to  the  vicinity  of  the 
coast     The  whole  island  was  now  surrounded 
Danish  m-    ^y  ^^^ir  squadrons.     While  one  occupied  the  at- 
33^  *        tention  of  Ethelwulf,  a  second  of  tbirty-thiee 
sail  entered  the  port  of  Southampton,  and  soon 
afterwards  a  third  effected  a  landing  on  the  isle  of  Portland. 
Of  the  king^s  success  we  are  not  informed:  Wulfere  defeated 
the  invaders  at  Southampton;  but  Ethelhelm  was  slain  at 
Portland  with  many  of  the  men  of  Dorset.     The 
next  spring  a  powerful  army  landed  in  Lincoln- 
shire.    The  ealdormen  Herebryht,  with  his  followers,  pe- 
rished  in  the  marshes;  and  the  barbarians  push- 
ed their  victorious  career  through  East-Anglia  to 
the  Thames.     The  following  year  three  bloody  battles  were 
fought  at  Rochester,  Canterbury,  and  London:  and  Ethelwulf 
himself  was  defeated  in  an  action  at  Charmouth  with  thirty- 
five  sail  of  the  enemy.* 

Whether  it  was  tifiat  the  pirates  were  discouraged  by  the 
obstinate  resistance  which  they  experienced,  or  that  France, 
now  become  the  theatre  of  intestine  feuds  and  fraternal  ambi- 
tion, offered  a  more  inviting  prospect,  they  appear  to  have 
abandoned  Britain  for  the  next  ten  years,  while  they  visited 
and  revisited  with  impunity  the  different  provinces  on  the 
coast  of  Gaul.  But  in  851  several  squadrons,  as 
if  by  common  consent,  returned  to  the  island. 
One  army  had  landed  the  preceding  autumn  in  the  isle  of* 
Thanet,  and  had  passed  the  winter  on  shore,  a  circumstance 
which  filled  the  Saxons  with  consternation,  as  it  seemed  to 
denote  a  design  of  permanent  conquest.  In  the  springa  fleet 
of  three  hundred  and  fifty  sail  ascended  the  Thames:  Canter- 
bury and  London  were  sacked,  and  Bertulf,  the  tributary  king 
of  Mercia,  to  whom  the  defence  of  the  district  had  been  as- 
signed, was  defeated,  t  The  barbarians  turned  to  the  left,  and 
entered  Surrey,  where  Ethelwulf,  with  his  West-Saxons, 
waited  to  receive  them  at  Okeley.     The  battle  that  ensued, 

•  Cbron.  Sax.  73,  74.  A*ser.  annal.  155.  About  this  time  occurred 
the  wars  between  the  Scots  and  Picts  which  ended  in  the  subjugation  of 
the  latter  by  Kenneth,  kingf  of  Scots,  in  842.     Fordun,  iv.  6.  8. 

f  Chron.  Sax.  74.  Asser,  5,  6.  Ing.  11. 
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WW  the  aubject  of  a  poem,  fragments  of  which  hare  been  pre- 
aerved  by  the  anoient  chroniclers.  It  was  most  obstinate  and 
sanguinary.  The  victory  remained  to  Ethel wulf;  and  the  loss 
of  the  Danes  is  said  to  have  been  greater  than  they  had  ever 
sustained  in  any  age  or  country.  The  other  divisions  of  the 
Saxon  forces  were  equally  successful.  Ceorl,  with  the  men 
of  Devon,  defeated  the  barbarians  at  Wenbury:  and  Athel- 
stan,  king  of  Kent,  captured  nine  of  their  ships  in  an  engage- 
ment near  Sandwich.  So  many  victories  gave  to  this  the 
name  of  the  prosperous  year:  and  the  Northmen,  disheartened 
by  their  losses,  respected,  during  the  remainder  of  Ethel- 
wulPs  reign,  the  shores  of  Britain.* 

Barrhea,  king  of  Mercia,  the  successor  of  Ber- 
tulf,  had  d^etermined  to  chastise  the  insolence  of  Bthelwulf 
the  Welsh,  who  made  frequent  incursions  into  his  J?"**?  ^^ 
territories.     Merfyn  Frych,  their  sovereign,  fell      sS*"*' 
in  the  battle:  but  Rodertc  Mawr  succeeded  to  the 
throne,  and  defied  all  the  power  of  the  Mercian.    Burrhed 
had  recourse  to  his  superior  lord,  the  king  of  Wessex:  and 
Ethelwulf,  uniting  his  forces  with  those  of  his  vassal,  pene- 
trated through  Wales  as  far  as  the  isle  of  Anglesey,  and  com- 
pelled the  natives  to  acknowledge  the  superiority  of  the  king 
of  Mercia.     At  his  return  he  gave  his  daughter,  Ethelswitha, 
in  marriage  to  Burrhed:  and  the  nuptiais  were  celebrated 
with  royal  magnificence  at  Chippenham,  t 

The  repeated  invasions  of  the  barbarians  indue-  oranta  a  li- 
ed Bthelwulf  frequently  to  consult  the  assembly  beraldona- 
of  his  thanes.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  by  their  tion  to  the 
advice,  and  with  their  consent,  he  published  a  char-  ^^^^' 
ter,  of  wiiich  the  copies  are  so  different,  and  the 
language  is  so  obscure,  that  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  its  real 
object:  whether  it  were  to  exempt  from  all  secular  services 
the  tenth  part  of  each  manor,  whoever  might  be  the  possessor, 
or  to  annex  that  portion  of  the  land  to  the  possessions  which 
had  already  been  settled  on  the  church.  That  the  grant,  how- 
ever, was  highly  advantageous  to  the  clergy,  is  evident  from 
the  engagement  of  the  bishops  of  Sherburne  and  Winchester, 
who  appointed  the  Wednesday  of  each  week  as  a  day  of  public 
supplication,  to  implore  the  divine  assistance  against  the 
Danes*  This  charter  was  at  first  confined  to  the  kingdom  of 
Wessex:  but  in  a  council  of  the  tributary  states,  held  at  Win- 

*  Chron.  Sax.  74, 75,  Aner,  5,  6.  The  Dan«i  made  one  or  two  descents 
afterwards^  but  of  little  importance. 
t  Chnm.  Sax.  75.    Asser,  6, 7.     Carradoc»  37. 
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Chester,  in  855^  it  was  extend^  to  all  the  naiioos  of  the  Sax* 

pns.* 

The  pious  curiosity,  which  had  induced  so  many 
^»»»  of  the  Saxon  princes  and  prelates  to  visit  the  city 
855  ^^  Rome,  was  not  yet  exlingoished  in  the  breasts 
of  their  posterity.  Th|e  ^bishop  of  Winchester  had 
lately  performed  the  journey,  and  had  lieen  accompanied  by 
Alfred,  the  youngest  and  best-beloved  of  the  sons  of  Ethel- 
wulf,  a  boy  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  age.  The  pria<je  was 
honourably  received  by  the  pontiff,  Leo.  IV.,  whjo,  9t  the 
request  of  his  father,  conferred  on  him  the  regal  unction,  and 
the  sacrament  of  confirmation.!  In  855,  the  tranquillity  which 
England  enjoyed,  encouraged  JBthelwulf  to  undertake  ^he 
same  journey.  Attended  by  a  splendid  retinue,  the  royal 
pilgrim,  with  his  apn  Alfred,  crossed  the  channel,  visited  the 
most  celebrated  churches  of  Gaul,  and  was  sumptuously  en- 
tertained at  the  court  of  Charles  the  bald,  king  of  France. 
At  Rome  he  spent  several  months  in  viewing  the  remains  of 
ancient  magnificience,and  indulging  his  devotion  at  the  shrimef 
of  the  apostles.  He  rebuilt  the^hool  or  hospital  of  the  Sax* 
ons,  which  had  lately  been  bu^rnt,  made  numerous  presents  to 
the  pope,  the  nobles,  the  clergy,  and  the  people  of  Romey 
and  solicited  an  ordinance  that  no  Englishman  should  be  con- 
demned to  do  penance  in  irons  out  of  his  own  country,  j:  Ip 
his  return,  he  again  visited  the  French  monarch,  and  ^ter  a 
courtship  of  three  months  lyas  married  to  bis  daughter  Judith, 
who,  probably,  had  not  yet  reached  her  twelfth  year.  The 
ceremony  was  performed  by  Hincmar,  archbishop  of  Eheims. 

*  See  the  cbarters  in  VTilk.  p.  183.  Spelm.  p.  348.  iDg.  17.  Gale»  3^9. 
Westm.  158.  Also  Chron.  Sax.  76.  AlIrecT,  351.  Asser,  8.  Ethelw.  478. 
t  Asser,  7.  Chron.  Sax.  77,  Why  did  die  kingf  request  the  p<>pe  to 
crown  Athfed  at  bo  early  an  age?  Different  reasons  have  been  sogge^ted 
by  ancient  and  modern  writers.  Perliaps  it  waa  to  secure  his  suocj^oa  to 
the  crown  after  his  brothers^  to  the  exclusion  of  their  children.  Such,  at 
least,  was  Ethelwulf  s  determination  in  his  will. 

t  Asser,  8, 9.  Chron.  Sax.  76,  Anastas.  BibUoth.  ii.  306, 207.  Par.  1649. 
Anwd.  Bertin.  apud  Bouquet,  viii.  73, 268.  630.  For  pamcade  and  other 
enonnoua  criipes,  the  bishops  were  accustomed  to  oondemn  penitents  tp 
wear  irons  for  a  cerUun  number  of  years,  and  on  some  occanoqs  sent  then 
to  Rome  to  be  absolved  by  the  pope.  One  of  these  criminals  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  Wulstan  of  Winchester,  an  eye-witness. 

Occidit  proprium  crudeli  morte  parentem, 
Uade  reo  statim  praecepit  epiacopus  urbis, 
Ferreus  ut  ventrem  constringeret  acriter  omnem 
Circulus,  et  similem  paterentur  brachia  pcenam, 
Conrinuosque  novem  semet  crudando  per  annos, 
Atrii^  sacrorum  lustraret  sxpe  locomm, 
Viseret  et  sacri  pulcherrima  limina  Petri, 
Quo  yeniam  tantx  raeretur  sumere  culps. 

Act.  Bened.  sxc.  iy.  torn.  it.  p.  73. 
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At  tbft  conclusion,  the  princesa  was  crowned,  atid  seated  on- 
a  throne  by  the  side  of  her  husband:  a  distinction  which  she 
afterwafds  claimed  to  the  great  displeasure  of  the  West* 


Ancient  writers  have  not  mentioned  to  whom 
fkhel%vulf  had  intrusted  the  reins  of  government    ^^^^"^ 
daring  bis  absence.     But  Ethelbald,  his  eldest  son,    ^ssel 
m  pritkce  of  impetuous  passions  and  insatiable  ambi- 
tion, conceived  the  design  of  seizing  the  throne  for  himself, 
and  of  holding  it  in  defiance  of  his  father.     His  advisers  and- 
accomplices  were  Alstan,  the  celebrated  bishop  of  Sherburne', 
and  £ach8tan,  the  ealdorman  of  Somerset     In  the  forest  of 
Sel wood^the  project  was  disclosed  to  some  of  the  more  power- 
ful thanes,  whose  approbation  appeared  to  insure  its  success. 
Bat  at  the  return  of  Ethel  wulf  the  tide  of  popularity  flowed  in 
his  favour:  the  majority  of  the  nation  condemned  the  treason 
of  an  unnatural  son:  and  a  civil  war  would  have  been  the  con- 
sequence, had  not  the  moderation  of  the  kin^  consented  to  a 
partition  of  his  dominions.     He  resigned  to  Ethel- 
bald  the  kingdom  of  Wessex,  and  contented  himself    ^*^^ 
with  the  provinces,  which  Athelstan,  who  had      *^"' 
htely  died,  had  governed  with  the  tide  of  king.     He  sur- 
viVra  this  compromise  but  two  years,  Which  he  spent  in  acts 
of  charity  and  exercises  of  devotion.     By  his  will,  which  was 
confirmed  in  a  general  assembly  of  the  thknes,  he  left  the  king- 
dom of  Kent  to  his  second  son  Ethelbert,  and  the  kingdom  of 
Wessex  to  Ethelbald,  Ethelred,  and  Alfred,  his  other  sons, 
in  the  order  of  seniority.     His  private  patrimony  he  divided 
among  his  children,  charged  with  the  obligation  of  maintaining 
one  poor  person  on  every  ten  hides  of  land,  and  of  paying  a 
jrearly  rent  of  three  hundred  mancuses  to  the  pope  for  the  use 
of  that  jn^late,  and  the  service  of  the  churches  of 
St  Peter  and  St  Paul.    He  died  in  858,  and  was    ^^"^""^ 
buried  at  Winchester.* 

ETHELBALD. 

After  the  death  of  Ethelwulf,  Ethelbald  continued 

to  sit  on  the  throne  of  Wessex:  Ethelbert,  in  pur-  J^^^^, 

soaace  of  his  father's  will,  assumed  the  government  ^^  „,o. 

of  Kent,  Essex,  and  Surrey.     The  new  king  had  ther-ia- 

been  the  foremost  to  condemn  the  marriage  of  Ethel-  J*^; 
wulf  with  the  daughter  of  the  French  monarch:  he 


858. 


r,  9. 12, 13.    TeitAment    Alfred,  ibid.  79.    Ethelwulf  confined 
the  inbeiitance  to  the  male  issue  of  his  children,  so  far  at  least  that  if  any 

Ert  of  H  came  in  the  order  of  descent  to  a  female,  and  she  died  without 
liqg  A  toOf  it  was  to  revert  to  the  king's  principal  heir.    Ibid. 
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now  forgot  hi$;  former  enmity  to  the  princess,  and  took  the 
young  widow  to  his  own  bed.  This  incestuous  connexioa 
scandalized  the  people  of  Wessex:  their  disapprobation  was 
publicly  and  loudly  expressed:  and  the  king,  overawed  by  the 
remonstrances  of  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  consented  to  a 
separation.*  Judith  (I  may  here  be  allowed  to  pursue  her 
history,)  unwilling  to  remain  in  a  country  which  had  wit* 
nessed  her  disgrace,  sold  her  lands,  the  dower  she  had  re- 
ceived from  Ethelwulf,  and  returned  to  the  court  of  her 
father.  Charles,  who  dared  not  trust  the  discretion  of  his 
daughter,  ordered  her  to  be  confined  within  the  walls  of  Sen- 
lis,  but  to  be  treated  at  the  same  time  with  the  respect  due  to 
a  queen.  The  cunning  of  Judith  was,  however,  more  than  a 
match  for  the  vigilance  of  her  guards.  By  the  connivance  of 
her  brother  she  eloped  in  disguise  with  Baldwin,  great  forest- 
er of  France:  and  the  fugitives  were  soon  beyond  the  reach  of 
royal  resentment,  TJie  king  prevailed  on  his  bishops  to  ex- 
communicate Baldwin,  for  having  forcibly  carried  ofiFa  widow: 
but  the  pope  disapproved  of  the  sentence;  and  at  his  entreaty 
Charles  gave  a  reluctant  consent  to  their  marriage,  thou^ 
neither  he  nor  archbishop  Hincmar  could  be  induced  to  assist 
at  the  ceremony.  They  lived  in  great  magnificence  in  Flan- 
ders, the  earldom  of  which  was  bestowed  on  them  by  the 
king,  and  from  their  union  descended  Matilda,  the  wife  of 
William  the  conqueror,  who  gave  to  England  a  long  race  of 
sovereigns.! 

H'  d  ath  ^^  ^^^  battles,  which  were  fought  during  the  life 
of  Ethelwulf,  Ethelbald  had  acquired  peculiar  dis- 
tinction. Durine  his  own  reign,  either  he  possessed  no  op- 
portunity of  displaying  his  courage,  or  the  memory  of  his  ex- 
ploits has  been  obliterated.  Yet  his  martial  character  so  en- 
deared him  to  the  youth  of  Wessex,  that  they  lamented  his 
death  as  a  national  calamity,  and  foretold  that  England  would 
soon  feel  how  severe  a  loss  she  had  sustained.    He  died  in  860. 

ETHELBERT. 

By  the  provisions  contained  in  the  testament  of 
^^^'geo^*    Ethelwulf,  the  crown  of  Wessex  ought,  on  the  de- 
mise of  the  last  king,  to  have  descended  to  Ethel- 
red,  the  third  of  tlie  brothers.      But  Ethelbert,  who  had 
hitherto  possessed  the  kingdom  of  Kent,  advanced  the  claim 

•  Asser,  13. 

f  Apud  Bouquet,  viii.    Anna!.  Bertin.  77,  78.  85.    Ep.  Hinc.  ad  Nic. 
pap.  214.    Ghron.  Sitdi.  268.    Capitul.  Car.  Cal.  650. 
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of  seniority^  and  his  pretensions  were  admitted  by  the  great 
council  of  Wessex.  His  martial  virtues  are  said  to  have  been 
equal  to  those  of  his  late  brother:  and  the  title  of. "invincible 
conqueror"  was  accorded  to  him  by  the  admiration  or  flattery 
of  his  contemporaries.  Yet  the  meagre  chronicles  of  the  times 
contain  no  record  of  his  victories:  and  we  are  only  told  that 
his  reign  was  shorty  and  that  he  died  in  865. 

Under  this  prince  the  city  of  Winchester  was  sacked  by 
the  Northmen.  As  they  were  conveying  theplun-  ^ 
der  to  Southampton,  they  were  defeated  with 
great  slaughter  by  the  ealdoirmen  of  Hampshire  and  Berkshire. 
AnotJier  army  landed  in  the  isle  of  Thanet,  and  sold  to  the 
men  of  Kent  their  forbearance  for  a  considerable  sum  of 
money.  But  they  laughed  at  the  credulity  of  the  purchasers: 
and  the  eastern  moiety  of  the  province  was  pillaged  and  de- 
pppulated  by  the  faithless  barbarians.* 

It  was  also  during  his  reign  that  an  event  oc- 
curred in  the  north,  which  endangered,  by  its  con-    Adven- 
flequences,  the  very  existence  of  the  Saxons  as  a   ^^^*  ®^ 
nation.     Among  the  sea-kings  one  of  the  most  ad-   Lodbroff. 
venturous  and  successful  was  Raenar  Lodbrog.     On 
the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  in  the  Orkneys  and  the  Hebrides,  in 
Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Northumbria,  he  had  diffused  the  terror 
of  his  name.     In  France  the  intrepid  pirate  had  con- 
ducted  his  fleet  up  the  Seine,  spread  the  flames  of 
devastation  on  each  of  its  banks,  and  taken  possession  of  the 
city  of  Paris,  which  was  redeemed  from  destruction  by  the 
payment  of  seven  thousand  pounds  of  silver.     By  his  orders 
ships  of  a  larger  size  than  had  hitherto  been  navigated  by  his 
countrymen,  were  constructed  for  an  invasion  of  England: 
but,  whether  it  was  owing  to  the  violence  of  the  weather,  or 
the  unskilfulness  of  the  mariners,  they  were  wrecked  on  the 
coast  of  Northumbria.     Ragnar  with  several  of  his  followers 
reached  the  shore,  and  heedless  of  the  consequences,  com- 
menced the  usual  career  of  depredation.     Though  the  Nor- 
thumbrians had  cast  off  the  yoke  imposed  on  them  by  Egbert, 
their  country  was  torn  by  civil  dissentions;  and  at  this  very 
moment,  their  chieftains  were  divided  by  the  opposite  pre- 
tensions of  two  competitors,  Osbert  and  iElla.     At 
the  first  news  of  the  descent  of  the  Northmen,  the   P'^^f  ^' 
latter  flew  to  the  coast,  fought  with  the  plunderers,     ^865.** 
made  Ragnar  prisoner,  and  immediately  put  him 

•  Asser,  14^  15.  Chron.  Sax.  78.  Riidborn  (Ang.  Sac.  i.  206)  post- 
pones the  capture  of  Winchester  to  the  first  year  of  Eihelred?  and  adds 
that  every  monk  belonging  to  the  cathedral  was  slain  by  the  infidels.  The 
Annalcs  Wintoniensei  pla^e  thia  event  in  873.    Ibid.  note. 
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to  death.  He  is  said  to  have  been  devoured  by  snakes^  and 
to  have  consoled  his  last  moments  with  the  hope,  that  "the 
cubs  of  the  boar"  would  avenge  his  fate.*  Nor  was  he  disap- 
pointed. His  sons,  who  were  in  Denmark,  swore  to  punish 
the  murder;  the  relations,  the  friends,  and  the  admirers  of  the 
deceased  chieftain  crowded  to  their  standard;  and  eight  sea- 
kings,  with  twenty  jarls,  combined  their  forces  in  the  pursuit 
of  revenge  and  plunder,  t 

ETHELRED. 

By  the  death  of  Ethelbert,  the  crown  of  Wessex 
invanon       devolved  on  Ethelred,  the  third  of  the  sons  of 
H^J^  Ethelwulf.     At  the  same  time  the  northern  arma- 
^  ^^^*   ment,  conveying  twenty  thousand  warriors,  under 
the  command  of  Inguar  and  Dbbo,t  two  of  the  sons 
of  Ragnar,  reached  the  coast  of  East^Anglia.    They  landed 
without  opposition:  but  finding  their  number  unequal  to  the 
enterprise  which  they  had  undertaken,  they  fortified  their 
camp,  and  patiently  waited  the  arrival  of  reinforcements  from 
the  Baltic.     The  depth  of  winter  was  spent  in  procuring 
horses  for  the  army,  and  in  debauching  the  fidelity  of  some 
among  the  Northumbrian  chieftains.     In  February 
They  con-  they  abandoned  East-Anglia,  and  by  the  first  of 
N*r^     .   March  were  in  possession  of  York.     Alarmed  for 
bria.       "   their  country,  Osbert  and  ^Ua  postponed  the  de- 
867.       cision  of  their  private  quarrel,  and  united  their  for- 
ces against  the  common  enemy.     On  the  twenty- 
first  of  March  they  surprised  the  Danes  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  York,  drove  them  into  the  city,  and  made  a  breach  in  the 
walls.     They  had  penetrated  into  the  streets,  when  despair 
redoubled  the  efforts  of  the  Northmen:  and  the  assailants 
were  in  their  turn  compelled  to  retire.     Osbert,  with  the 
bravest  of  the  Northumbrians  was  slain:  ^Ua  had  the  misfor- 
fortune  to  fall  alive  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies;  and  Inguar 
and  Ubbo  enjoyed  the  exquisite  delight  of  torturing  the  man 
who  had  slain  their  father.     His  ribs  were  divided:  his  lungs 
were  drawn  through  the  opening;  and  salt  was  thrown  into 
the  wounds.     This  victory  gave  the  Danes  the  undisputed 


*  Saxo.  Gram.  p.  176.  Sorx,  1654.  Pe.  Olaus^apud  Langbeckjp.  111. 
Hafnix,  1773. 

f  Ragnar*8  death  was  known  to  the  English  chroniclers:  but  they  were 
if^norant  of  the  reason  which  induced  his  sons  to  attempt  the  conquest  of 
die  island.  The  industry  of  Mr.  Turner  has  discovered  the  real  cause  in 
the  northern  historians.     Turner,  ii.  107,  118. 

i  LeU.  ColL  i.  230. 
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poaseflsion  of  the  country  south  of  the  Tyne:  the  natives  on 
the  north  of  that  river  elicited  the  friendship  of  the  invaders, 
andy  with  their  consent,  conferred  the  sovereign  power  on  a 
chieftain  called  Egbert* 

The  amy  of  the  barbarians  now  divided  itself 
into  two  bodies.     The  smaller  remained  at  York  to     ^^de 
cultivate  the  country:  the  more  numerous  marched        ^ 
to  the  south,  and  took  possession  of  Nottingham. 
Buniied,  king  of  JVfercia,  immediately  solicited  the  assistance 
of  Ethelred,  who,  with  his  brother  Alfred  and  the  forces  of 
Wefls^c,  joined  the  Mercian  army.    The  enemy  prudently 
eonfined  themselves  within  the  walls  of  the  town:  and  the  be- 
siegiers  were  unable  to  force  them  to  a  battle.     At  length  Not- 
tingham was  surrendered  by  capitulation,  and  the  Danes  re- 
tired without  molestation  to  their  countrymen  at  York.t 

The  next  expedition  of  the  Northmen  led  them 
across  the  Humber  into  Lincolnshire.    They  land-  ^^H''^ 
ed  at  Lindas^,  burnt  the  rich  monastery  of  Barde-  ^y  ^ 
Bey,  and  put  its  inhabitants  to  the  sword.  The  sum-   chuiphes. 
mer  months  were  devoted  to  the  pursuit  of  plunder, 
and  the  gratification  of  their  appetites:  in  September"  they 
passed  the  Witham,  and  entered  the  district  of  Eesteven.  To 
(^ppose  their  progress  the  ealdorman  Algar  had  collected  the 
youth  of  the  neighbourhood*    In  the  first  attempt  be  repulsed 
their  advanced  guard,  and  killed  three  of  their  kings.  On  the 
following  mommg  his  little  army  was  surrounded  by  all  the 
forces  of  the  invaders.     The  advantage  of  the  ground  enabled 
the  Saxons  to  pn^ract  the  contest  till  the  eveoins:  at  last  they 
were  broken  by  an  artifice  of  the  enemy,  and  slaughtered 
without  mercy.    The  victors  continued  their  nurch  during 
the  silence  of  the  night :  but  their  route  was  illumined  by  re- 
peated  conflagrations.    As  the  flames  approached  the  monas*- 
tery  of  Croyland,  the  younger  monks  escaped  in  their  boats 
across  the  lake:  the  more  aged,  with  the  boys,  retired  to  the 
church.    Oskytul,  a  Danish  chieftain,  soon  forced  the  gates : 
the  abbot  was  beheaded  on  the  steps  of  the  altar;  and  his  com- 
panions, with  the  exception  of  one  boy,  were  massacred  in  dif- 
feient  apartments  of  the  abbey.    Having  pillaged  and  burnt 


%  17, 18.  Chron.  Sax.  79.  Saxo.  Gram.  177.  Pet.  Clause  111. 
Sim.  Dun.  14.  Tha  punishaient  inflicted  on  iElla  was  usual  amon?  the 
Northmen,  and  wascaUed  *'at  rista  om/'  from  the  supposed  resemblance 
of  the  Tictim  to  the  fi^re  of  an  eagle.  The  operation  was  generally  ]^er- 
formed  by  the  chief  himself.  It  is  thus  described  by  Snorrc— Ad  speciem 
iquU?p  dofsum  ita  ei  laniabat,  ut  adacto  ad  spinam  gladio,  costisquc  omni- 
bus ad  lumbos  usque  a  tergo  divisis,  pulmones  extraheret.  Snorre,  p.  108. 
t  Aaiei^  19. 30.    Chron.  Sax.  79.    Ingul.  18. 
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the  moniBtery,  they  directed  their  inarch  to  Medeshamstede. 
An  attempt  was  made  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood 
to  defend  the  walls:  and  in  the  first  assault  one  of  the  sons  of 
Ragnar  received  a  severe  wound.  But  in  the  second  the 
fury  of  the  Danes  burst  open  the  gates:  the  women  and  chil- 
dren, who  had  sought  refuge  within  the  abbey,  were  massa- 
cred: and  Ubbo  avenged  the  wound  of  his  brother  by  slaugh- 
tering, with  his  own  hand,  the  abbot  and  eighty-four  monks. 
From  the  ashes  of  Medeshamstede  they  proceeded  to  Hun- 
tingdon, and  from  the  destruction  of  that  place  to  the  isle  of 
Ely.  The  nuns  of  this  monastery,  who  were  descended  from 
the  noblest  of  the  Saxon  families,  were  sacrificed  to  their^ust 
and  cruelty:  the  treasures  of  the  country,  which  had  been  de- 
posited in  the  island,  were  divided  among  the  barbarians:  and 
the  edifice,  with  every  other  building  within  the  range  of 
their  devastation,  was  devoured  by  the  flames.* 

It  will  excite  surprise  that  the  Saxon  princes 
E^^t  A  should  remain  idle  spectators  of  the  progress  of  the 
e^"  ^"  Danes,  instead  of  uniting  their  forces  lor  the  de- 
fence of  their  common  country*  They  appear  to 
have  conceived  that  the  fury  of  the  torrent  would,  as  it  roll- 
ed on,  gradually  subside.  The  king  of  M ercia  had  seen  one 
of  his  most  opulent  provinces  for  six  months  in  their  posses- 
sion, and  yet,  under  the  pretence  of  opposing  the  Britons  in 
the  west,  had  not  made  a  single  effort  for  its  deliverance. 
From  Mercia  the  invaders  entered  the  country  of  the  East- 
Angles.  They  had  already  burnt  Thetford,  when  Ulfketul, 
the  ealdorman,  retarded  their  advance  for  a  few  days.  But 
Edmund,  the  king,  conscious  of  his  inability  to  contend  against 
superior  numbers,  and  afraid  of  inflaming  their  resentment  by  . 
a  fruitless  resistance,  disbanded  his  forces,  and  retired  towards 
his  castle  of  Framlingham.f  He  was  intercepted  at  Hoxon 
cm  the  Waveney,  and  conducted  in  chains  to  the  quarters  of 
Inguar.  The  proposals  of  the  sea-king  were  rejected  by  the 
captive  as  repugnant  to  his  honour  and  religion.  To  extort 
his  compliance,  he  was  bound  naked  to  a  tree,  and  lacerated 
with  whips :  some  of  the  spectators,  with  cruel  dex- 

^n»^M-  ^""^^y*  ^^^^  ^^^^  arrows  into  his  arms  and  legs: 
mund.   '  *^d  the  Dane,  wearied  out  by  his  constancy,  order- 
ed his  head  to  be  struck  ofl*.   Edmund  was  revered 
as  a  martyr  by  his  subjects  and  their  posterity,  j: 


•  Asser,  20.    Ingul.  19. 24. 

f  In  Leland's  Collectanea  (i.  222.)  we  are  told  that  Edmund  fought  a 
g^reat  battle  with  tlie  Danes,  in  which  he  lost  most  of  his  men. 
i  Asser,  20.    Ing.  24.     Abbo  Floriac.  in  Act.  Sanct  West  ad  ann.  870. 
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The  winter  was  spent  by  the  Northmen  in  regu-  ' 
lating  the  fate  of  the  East-Angles,  and  in  arranging  J^^^ 
plans  of  future  conquest  From  Thetford,  the  *■***• 
general  rendezvous,  Inguar  returned  to  his  former  associates 
in  Northumbria;*  Gothrun  assumed  the  sceptre  of  East-An- 
glia,  which, Trom  that  period,  became  a  Danish  kingdom;  and 
Halfdene  and  Bacseg,  lending  the  more  adventurous  of  the 
invaders  into  Wessex,  surprised  the  town  of  Reading.  They 
fortified  the  place,  and,  to  strengthen  their  position,  began  on 
the  third  day  to  open  a  trench  from  the  Thames  to  the  Ken- 
net:  but  the  ealdorman  Ethelwulf  attacked  them  at  Englefield, 
killed  one  of  their  commanders,  and  drove  the  workmen  into 
the  camp.  Four  days  later  Ethelred  and  his  brother  Alfred 
arrived  with  the  army  of  Wessex.  The  parties,  which  the 
pursuit  of  plunder  had  led  to  a  distance,  were  easily  put  to 
flight:  but  in  an  attempt  to  storm  the  Danish  intrenchments 
the  Saxons  experienced  a  loss,  which  taught  them  to  respect 
the  skill  as  well  as  the  valour  of  the  invaders.  Ethelred,  how- 
ever, sensible  that  his  crown  was  at  stake,  reinforced  his 
army,  and,  before  the  end  of  the  week,  met  the  enemy  at 
Escesdune-t  The  night  w^as  spent  on  each  side  in  preparation 
for  the  combat:  the  morning  discovered  the  Danes  assembled 
in  two  divisions  on  different  parts  of  an  eminence.  Ethelred 
ordered  the  Saxons  to  adopt  a  similar  arrangement,  and  retired 
to  his  tent  to  assist  at  mass.  J  The  impatience  of  Alfred  con- 
demned the  piety  of  his  brother:  and  ordering  his  men  to 
cover  their  heads  with  their  shields,  he  boldly  led  them  up  ^ 
the  declivity,  and  attacked  one  of  the  hostile  divisions.  Ethel- 
red followed  quickly  with  the  remainder  of  the  army:  and  the 
Northmen,  after  a  most  obstinate  resistance,  were  routed,  and 
pursued  in  confusion  as  far  as  Reading.  Among  the  slain 
were  Bacseg,  one  of  their  kings:  and  the  jarls  Osburn,  Frean, 
Harold,  and  the  two  Sidrocs.  A  solitary  thorn  tree  pointed 
out  to  posterity  the  spot  on  which  the  Danes  were  defeated.  § 

Within  a  fortnight  after  the  last  sanguinary  conflict,  another 
^vas  fought  at  Basing,  in  which  the  invaders  took  an  ample 

*  He  afterwards  inraded  Ireland  and  died  there.    Annal.  Ulton.  65. 

'I'  Eiscesdiine  bas  been  sought  in  different  places  by  differpnt  writers. 
As  the  Saxon  Chronicle  (p.  135)  says,  that  it  lay  in  the  road  from  Walling- 
ford  to  Cuckbamsley  hill,  Gibson  was  probably  right  when  he  fixed  it  at 
Aston. 

^  It  has  been  said  that  ^«the1red  was  *'  impressed  with  a  dispiriting  belief 
that  he  should  not  survive  the  battle"  (Turner,  vol.  ii.  p.  154):  but  the 
words  of  Asser  hsTe  a  very  different  meaning.  Afftrmans  se  inde  (e  ten- 
torio)  vivmn  non  ^scessuram,  antequaro  sacerdos  missam  iiniret,  et  divi- 
Rum  pro  humane  nolle  dcsererc  servitiura.    Asser,  22. 

§  Asser,  21—24. 

Vot.  I.  20 


•  • 
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revenga  Their  numbers  were  soon  after  increased  by  the 
arrival  of  another  armament  from  the  Baltic,  and  a  most  obsti- 
nate battle  ensued  at  Morton  in  Berkshire.  The  Saxon 
chroniclers  give  the  advantage  to  their  countrjrmen,  but 
acknowledge  that  the  Danes  remained  in  possession  of  the 
field.     Ethelredy  who  had  been  wounded,  survived 

eS^^It  d^    ^"^y^  *  ^^^  days,  and  was  buried  at  Winburn:  the 
invaders  returned  to  Reading,  where  they  divided 
the  spoils  and  rejoiced  over  their  victory.* 

*  Assefj  24.    Chron.  Sax.  81. 
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ANGLO-SAXONS. 


BIRTH,  KDUOATION,  AND  AOOESSIOH  OP  ALFHED— SUCCESSES  OV 
THE  DANES-^ALFREO  QPP0SB8  THEM  BY  SEA'— HIS  TIOTOHIES, 
UWS,  AND  IMPROVEMENTS— HEIONS  OF  BDWAllD— ATHBLSTAN 
••BDXVND— AMD  EDRBD. 

« 

ALFRED  THE  GREAT, 

With  the  name  of  Alfred,  posterity  has  associated  the  epi- 
thet of  "  the  great  ^'  The  kings,  his  f)ret}ecessors,  are  chiefly 
known  to  us  by  their  actiotis  in  the  field  of  battle:  it  is  the 
praise  of  Alfred  that  he  was  not  only  a  warrior,  but  also  the 
patron  of  the  arts,  and  the  legislator  of  his  people.  Their 
history  has  been  compressed  into  a  few  pages:  but  his  merit 
will  deserve  a  more  full  and  detailed  narration. 

Alfred  was  born  at  Wantage  in  849,  the  youngest 
of  the  four  sons,  whom  Osburga,  the  daughter  of    ?'ir^j°*^ 
Oslac,  bore  to  Ethelwulf.     The  beauty,  vivacity, 
and  playfulness  of  the  boy  endeared  him  to  his  parents,  who 
affected  to  foresee  that  he  would  one  day  prove  the  chief  or- 
nament of  the  race  of  Cerdic.     It  was  this  partiality  wliich 
induced  the  king  to  send  him,  when  only  in  hid  fiflh  year, 
with  a  numerous  retinue  to  Rome,  to  be  crowned  by  the  pon- 
tiff; and  afterwards,  when  the  royal  pilgrim  himself  visited 
the  apostolic  city,  Alfred  was  selected  to   accompany  his 
father. 

The  Anglo-Saxons  of  this  period  had  degenerat- 
ed from  the  literary  reputation  of  their  ancestors.    Sj^^^' 
The  thanes,  dividing  their  time  between  the  occupa- 
tions of  war  and  the  pleasures  of  the  chase,  despised  the  tran- 
quil pursuits  of  knowledge,  and  directed  the  attention  of  their 
children  to  those  exercises,  which  reciprocally  impart  and 
require  habits  of  strength,  agility,  and  courage.     Osburga, 
however,  had  the  merit  of  awakening  in  the  mind  of  Alfred 
that  passion  for  learning,  by  which  he  was  so  honourably  dis- 
tinguished from  his  contemporaries.     Holding  in  her  hand  a 
Saxon  poem,  elegantly  written,  and  beautifully  illuminated^ 
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she  offered  it  as  a  reward  to  the  first  of  her  children,  whose 
proficiency  should  enable  him  to  read  it.  The  emulatioQ  of 
Alfred  was  excited:  he  ran  to  his  master,  applied  to  the  task 
with  diligence,  performed  it  tp  the  satisfaction  of  the  queen, 
and  received  the  prize  of  his  industry.* 

But  soon,  by  the  death  of  both  parents,  the  education  of 
the  young  prince  devolved  on  his  elder  brothers,  to  whom 
the  pursuits  of  literature  were  probably  objects  of  contempt. 
His  proficiency  under  their  care  was  limited  to  the  art  of 
reading:  from  which  he  could  derive  no  other  immediate  ad- 
vantage than  the  perusal  of  a  few  Saxon  poems,  and  books  of 
devotion,  written  in  the  vertiacular  idiom.  It  proved,  how- 
ever, to  him  an  acquisition  of  considerable  importance:  for  it 
laid  the  foundation  of  his  subsequent  improvement:  it  urged 
his  furiosity  to  explore  those  treasures  of  history  and  science, 
which  were  locked  up  in  the  obscurity  of  a  learned  language; 
and  it  enabled  him  at  a  later  period  to  apply  with  success  to 
the  study  of  the  Latin  tongue.  But  his  health  was  then  im- 
paired by  disease,  his  mind  occupied  with  the  cares  of  govern- 
ment: and  he  frequently,  in  the  company  of  his  friends,  la- 
mented that  indulgence,  which  had  permitted  him  to  throw 
away  the  years  of  his  youth  in  pursuits  and  diversions,  from 
wiiich  he  had  reaped  nothing  but  ignorance  and  regret.t 

But  if  the  mind  of  Alfred  had  not  received  the 

^"*'  polish  of  classical  literature,  it  had  been  deeply  im- 
^*  pressed  with  religious  sentiments,  which  influenced 
his  conduct  through  life.  At  the  age  of  twenty,  he  determin- 
ed, from  motives  of  virtue,  to  marry.  The  lady,  whom  he 
honoured  with  his  choice,  was  Alswitha,  the  daughter  of 
Ethel frid,  a  Mercian  ealdorman,  and  of  Eadburga,  a  princess 
of  the  race  of  Penda.  But  the  joy  of  the  nuptial  ceremony 
was  clouded  by  an  unexpected  calamity.  In  the  midst  of  the 
festivity,  while  Alfred  was  entertaining  the  thanes  of  both 
kingdoms,  he  was  suddenly  seized  with  a  most  painful  disor- 
der. Its  seat  was  internal:  its  origin  and  nature  baffled  all 
the  science  and  skill  of  the  Saxon  physicians.  By  the  igno- 
rance of  the  people,  it  was  attributed  to  magic,  or  to  the 
malice  of  the  devil,  or  to  a  new  and  unknown  species  of  fever. 
From  that  moment,  to  the  day  in  which  Asser  wrote  his  his- 
tory, during  the  long  lapse  of  five-and-twenty  years,  the  king 
was  afflicted  with  this  mysterious  disease:  its  attacks  were 
almost  incessant:  and  each  short  interval  gf  ease  was  embit- 

•  Asser,  16.  The  same  writer  carefully  distin^ishes  the  liberates  artes 
from  the  venatorid  et  cxtciis  artibus,  qtuB  nobiubua  convenhmt,  p.  43. 
t  Asser,  17. 
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tered  by  the  prospeot  of  a  speedy  return  of  pain.  It  continued 
to  harass  him  till  his  death.*  | 

During  the  reigns  of  his  brothers,  he  possessed  1 

the  government  of  a  petty  district,  with  the  title  of   His  sue 
klog.     At  the  death  of  Ethelred,  he  was  called  to   cession 
the  throne  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  West-   croVn. 
Saxons.     With  real  or  affected  modesty,  he  refused;       sri. 
alleging  his  own  incapacity,  and  the  increasing  mul- 
titudes of  the  Danes.     His  objections  were  over-ruled;  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  placed  the  crown  on  his  head;  and 
at  the  name  of  Alfred,  the  hopes  of  the  West-Saxons  revired. 
The  first  care  of  the  young  monarch  (he  was  only  in  his 
tDventy-second  year)  was,  to  perform  with  decent  pomp,  the 
funeral  of  his  late  brother:  and  from  this  solemn  ceremony 
he  was  summoned  to  arms  and  the  field  of  battle.     Another 
body  of  adventurers  had  joined   the  invaders  stationed  at 
Reading.     The  confederates  penetrated  into  Wiltshire,  and 
&om  their  camp  on  the  hills  which  cover  the  banks  of  the 
Willy,  spread  devastation  over  the  surrounding  country.  Anx- 
ious to  distinguish  himself,  the  new  king,  at  the  head  of  his 
West-Saxons,  advanced  to  seek  a  more  numerous  enemy.   The 
impetuosity  of  the  attack  threw  the  Northmen  into  disor- 
der: but  they  rallied  from  their  flight,  renewed  the  contest, 
and  rather  by  superior  numbers  than  superior  valour,  wrested 
the  victory  from  the  grasp  of  their  opponents.   The 
unfortunate  issue  of  this  battle  gave  a  new  direction    ^|®  P"'' 
to  the  policy  of  Alfred.     He  negociated  with  the    p^g* 
Danish  chieftains,  and  induced  them,  probably  by 
the  offer  of  a  valuable  present,  to  withdraw  out  of  his  domin- 
ions.! 

From  Wiltshire,  Halfdene  led  his  barbarians  to 
London,  where  he  passed  the  winter.     Burrhed,    ^^"«^ 
Ihe  king  of  Mercia,  taught  by  the  example  of  Al-    Merohf/ 
fred,  made  them  a  liberal  donative,  and  obtained  a       872. 
promise  that  they  would  march  peaceably  through 
his  territories  on  their  road  to  the  north:  but  they  halted  at 
Torksey,  in  Lincolnshire,  and  returned  to  their  usual  habits 
of  depredation.  Another  present,  and  another  treaty 
succeeded.    The  Danes  derided  the  siniplicity  of      873. 
the  Mercian,  and  on  a  sudden,  without  pretext  or 
provocation,  surprised  Repton  on  the  southern  bank  of  the 
Trent    This  monastery,  the  pride  of  Mercian  piety,  they 
burnt  to  the  ground:  and  violated  the  tombs  of  the  princes 

•  Asset,  19.  40—42.  t  Asier,  24, 25.    Chron.  Sax.  82. 
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whose  ashes  reposed  within  it  The  following 
874.  spring  their  numbers  were  doubled,  by  the  arrived 
of  another  horde  of  adventurers,  ut^der  the  united 
command  of  the  kings  Gothrun,  O^kytul,  and  Amund.  His 
knowledge  of  their  force,  joined  to  his  expeneni^e  of  their 
perfidy,  drove  the  Mercian  kin^  to  despair.  Unable  to  repel 
them  by  force,  or  to  purchase  their  removal  by  money,  he 
abandoned  his  throne,  and  proceeded,  a  reluctant  pil^im,  to 
the  tombs  of  the  apostles  at  Rome.  He  arrived  with  a  bi  (ken 
heart,  died  within  a  few  days,  and  was  buried  in  the  church 
of  the  Saxon  hospital.  His  queen,  Ethelswitha,  followed  her 
lord,  but  had  not  even  the  consolation  of  visiting  his  grave. 
She  s?ckened,  and  died  at  Ticino.* 

By  the  retreat  of  Burrhed,  the  Mercian  sceptre  was  left  at 
the  disposal  of  the  invaders.  They  placed  it  in  the  hands  of 
Ceolwulf,  a  native  thane,  who  had  the  pusillanimity  to  ac- 
cept it  from  the  enemies  of  his  country,  on  the  ignominious 
condition  of  paying  them  a  yearly  tribute,  and  of  reigning  in 
subservience  to  their  will.  This  phantom  of  a  king  was  but 
the  pander  to  their  rapacity.  As  long  as  he  could  extort  mo- 
ney from  his  miserable  countrymen,  he  was  permitted  to  re- 
tain the  %ceptre :  when  he  could  no  longer  satisfy  their  de- 
mands, he  was  stripped  of  the  ensigns  of  royalty,  and  suffer- 
ed from  their  cruelty  that  death,  which  he  owed  to  his  coun- 
try.    He  was  the  last  who  bore  the  title  of  king  of  Mercia.t 

The  whole  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  territories  wei-e 
^dlap     now  under  the  dominion  of  the  invaders,  with  the 
Sie^Tyne  ^^^ception   of  the   districts   on  the   south   of  the 
875.     *  Thames,  and  the  north  of  the  Tyne.     In  875,  hav- 
ing arranged  the  plan  of  their  future  operations^ 
they  divided  themselves  into  two  bodies.     The  new  adven- 
turers with  their  three  kings  moved  towards  the  south,  and 
occupied  Cambridge:  Halfdene  and  his  followers  embarked  on 
board  their  fleet  in  the  Trent,  steered  along  the  coast  of  Deira, 
entered  the  Tyne,  and  ascended  that  river  as  far  as  the  mouth 
of  the  Tame.     Here  they  moored  their  fleet  during  the  win- 
ter.    Upon  the  first  appearance  of  spring  they  issued  forth  to 
the  work  of  devastation.     Tynemouth  was  levelled  with  the 
ground.     The  abbey  of  Lindisfarne  was  plundered,  and  re- 
duced to  ashes;  while  the  bishop  and  monks  precipitately 
Hed  with  their  treasures  and  the  body  of  St  Cuthbert  to  the 
highest  of  the  Northumbrian  mountains.  AtColdingham  the 
nuns,  stimulated  by  the  example  of  their  abbess,  disfigured 

*  Ateer,  36.    Ingul.  36, 37. 

t  Asser,  36,  ST.    Ingul.  27.    Cbron.  Sax.  83, 83. 
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their  facas  with  wounds  to  escape  the  insults  of  the  barbarians. 
They  preserved  their  chastity ;  but  perished  in  the  flame;*, 
which  devoured  their  convent  Wherever  Halfdene  marched, 
his  route  might  be  traced  by  the  smoking  ruins  of  towns  and 
viliages,  and  the  mangled  remains  of  the  victims  of  his  bas^ 
faarity.  The  summer  he  spent  in  ravaging  the  lands  of  the 
Straihclyde  Britons,  the  Scots,  and  the  Picts:  in  the  autumn 
lie  returned  into  Bernicia,  and,  dividing  it  among  his  follow- 
ers, exhorted  tliem  to  cultivate  by  their  industry  that  soil, 
which  they  had.  won  by  their  valour.  * 

While  Halfdene  was  thus  consolidating  his  con- 
quests in  Northumbria,  Gothrun  with  the  southern  ^^*de 
army  remained  inactive  for  the  space  of  tivelve  876.^' 
months  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cambridge.  But 
one  night  the  barbarians  suddenly  hnstened  to  their  fleet,  em- 
barked, and  disappeared.  Soon  afterwards  they  were  de- 
scried, steering  towards  the  coast  of  Dorset,  where  they  sur- 
prised the  strong  castle  and  monastery  of  Wareham,  situated 
at  the  conflux  of  the  Frome  and  the  Piddle.  From  this  sta- 
tion plundering  parties  were  despatched  in  every  direction, 
which,  on  the  arrival  of  Alfred,  retired  within  their  intrench- 
ments.  In  the  art  of  besieging  places  the  Saxons  seem  to 
have  been  conscious  of  their  deficiency.  They  never  refus^ 
ed  to  meet  the  enemy  in  the  field  ;  but  from  the  day,  on  which 
Ethelred  was  defeated  before  Reading,  prudence  had  taught 
them  to  respect  the  Danish  fortifications.  Alfred  attempted 
to  negociate:  and  Gothrun  consented,  for  a  considerable  sum, 
to  retire  out  of  Wessex.  Instructed,  however,  by  the  fate  of 
Burrhed,  and  not  confiding  in  the  sincerity  of  the  Dane,  the 
king  demanded  a  certain  number  of  hostages,  and  was  perinit- 
ted  to  select  them  from  the  noblest  of  the  chieftains.  He  next 
required  their  oaths.  They  swore  by  their  bracelets.  He 
was  not  content  They  swore  by  the  relics  of  the  christian 
saints.  Satisfied  that  he  had  bound  them  by  every  tie,  whidi 
his  diffidence  could  devise,  Alfred  now  expected  their  depar- 
ture; when,  in  the  darkness  of  the  night,  a  detachment  of  the 
army  sallied  from  the  castle,  surprised  the  Saxon  cavalry, 
mounted  the  horses  of  the  slain,  and,  by  a  rapid  march,  took 
possession  of  Exeter.  The  king,  unable  to  dislodge  them 
from  either  position,  retired  with  shame  and  disappoint- 
mentt 


•  A9!ter,  p.  27.  Cbron.  Sax.  p.  83.    Sim.  Dunel.  p.  95.    Mat.  West  ad 
snn.  870. 

t  A»9Cr,  ^,  2».    Chron.  SAx.  83. 
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In  the  fifth  century  the  Saxons  had  been  foimidable  for 
their  power  by  sea:  their  conquests  in  Britain  had 
Alfred  directed  their  attention  to  other  objects,  and  had 
builds  a  annihilated  their  fleet.  But  Alfred  now  saw  the 
37*^  necessity  of  opposing  the  Danes  on  their  own  ele- 
ment. In  Q75  he  equipped  a  few  ships,  manned 
them  with  foreign  adventurers,  whom  the  hope  of  reward  had 
aHured  to  his  service,  %nd,  trusting  himself  to  the  faith  of 
these  mercenaries,  sailed  in  quest  of  an  enemy.  Fortune 
threw  in  his  way  a  Danish  fleet  of  seven  ships,  one  of  which 
h6  captured,  while  the  others  escaped.  This  trifling  success 
elevated  his  hopes:  ships  and  gal  lies  were  built;  and  by  un- 
ceasing efforts,  he  at  last  succeeded  in  creating  a  navy.  He 
had  soon  reason  to  congratulate  himself  on  this  acquisition. 
A  resolution  had  been  taken  by  the  Northmen  to  evacuate 
Wareham.  Their  calvaiy  proceeded  to  join  their  friends  at 
Exeter,  and  were  followed  by  Alfred,  who  invested  the  place 
by  land:  the  infantry  embarked  on  board  the  fleet,  and  were 
directed  to  steer  to  the  same  city.  But  they  had  scarcely 
put  to  seo,  before  a  storm  compelled  them  to  run  along  the 
coast  of  Hampshire,  where  they  lost  one  half  of  their  ships. 
The  others,  shattered  by  the  tempest,  recovered  their  course, 
but  were  opposed  by  the  Saxon  fleet,  which  blockaded  the 
mouth  of  the  Ex,  and  after  a  sharp  action  were  entirely  de- 
stroyed. The  loss  of  one  hundred  and  tw^enty  sail  induced 
Gothrun  to  treat  in  earnest  More  hostages  were  given,  the 
former  oaths  were  renewed,  and  the  Northmen  marched  from 
Exeter  into  Mercia.* 

It  has  been  said  that  the  character  of  Alfred  was 
Faults  in   without  a  blemish.     Such  unqualified  praise  is  the 
the  cha-    language  of  rhetorical  declamation,  rather  than  of 
Alfred,      historical  truth.     In  his  early  years,  indeed,  his 
opening  virtues  endeared  him  to  the  nation  :t  and 
in  a  more  advanced  age  he  was  the  guardian  and  the  bene- 
factor of  his  country.     But  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign 
there  was  much  in  his  conduct  to  reprehend.     The  young 
monarch  seems  to  have  considered  his  high  dignity  as  an  , 
emancipation  from  restraint;  and  to  have  found  leisure,  even 
amidst  his  struggles  with  the  Danes,  to  indulge  the  impetuosi- 
ty of  his  passions.     The  scandal  of  Wallingford  may  be  dis- 


•  Asscr,  p,  29.     Chron.  Sax.  p.  84. 

t  Asser,  p.  24.  He  adds  that  Alfred,  had  he  been  ambitiouSi  mi^ht 
have  obtained  the  crown  from  the  favour  of  the  people^  to  the  exclunon 
of  his  elder  brother. 
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miMed  with  tht  contempt,  which  it  perhaps  detenres:*  but 
we  learn  from  more  ancient  authorities  that  his  immorality 
and  despotism  proroked  the  censure  of  his  virtuous  kinsman  St 
Ncotrt  and  Asser,  his  friend  and  panegyrist,  acknowledges, 
fliat  he  was  haughty  to  his  subjects,  nej^cted  the  administra* 
tion  of  justice,  and  treated  with  contempt  the  complaints  of 
the  indigent  and  oppressed.  It  was  to  ibis  indiaeretion  (to 
borrow  the  term  under  which  the  partiality  of  the  biographer 
was  willing  to  veil  the  misconduct  of  his  patron^^  that  Alfred 
himself  attributed  the  severe  and  unexpected  calamity,  which 
overwhelmed  him  in  the  eighth  year  of  his  reign.  For  the 
piety  of  the  age,  instead  of  tracing  events  to  their  political 
sources,  referred  them  immediately  to  the  providence  of  God; 
and  considered  misfortune  as  the  instrument  with  which  divine 
justice  punished  past  enormities. 

At  the  close  oi  the  last  campaign  we  left  him  in 
the  undisturbed  possession  of  the  kingdom  of  Wes-     He  is 
sex:  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  year  we  discover     ?'^*?. 
him  a  solitary  fugitive,  lurking  in  the  morasses  of    tJSwie!* 
Somersetshire.     This  sudden  revolution  arose  from       878. 
the  policy  of  Gothrun,  the  most  artful  of  the  North- 
men.    That  chieftain,  on  his  retreat  out  of  Wessex,  had  fixed 
his  residence  at  Glocester,  and  rewarded  the  services  of  his 
veterans  by  dividing  among  them  the  lands  in  the  neighbour- 
hood.    But  while  this  peaceful  occupation  seemed  to  absorb 
his  attention,  his  mind  was  actively  employed  in  arranging  a 
plan  of  warfare,  which  threatened  to  extinguish  the  last  of  the 
Saxon  governments  in   Britain.     A    winter  campaign  had 
hitherto  been  unknown  in  the  annals  of  Danish  devastation: 
after  their  summer  expeditions  the  invaders  had  always  devot- 
ed the  succeeding  months  to  festivity  and  repose:  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  followers  of  Gothrun  were  as  ignorant  as 
the  Saxons  of  the  real  design  of  their  leader.     On  the  first 
days  of  the  year  878  they  received  an  unexpected  summons 
to  meet  him  on  horseback  at  an  appointed  place:  on  the  night 
of  the  sixth  of  January  they  were  in  possession  of  Chippen- 
ham, a  royal  villa  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Avon.     There  is 
•reason  to  believe  that  Alfred  was  in  the  place,  when  the 
alarm  was  given:  it  is  certain  that  he  could  not  be  at  any 

•  In  priinordiis  rcgni  stii  vivebat  luxui  et  vitiis  subjiigatua— virgines  et 
cisie  vivere  votentes  vel  invitas  vel  voluntarism  omui  studio  subderc  festi- 
ittTit.     Walling,  p.  535. 

f  PrATOS  rcdarguens  actus  jussit  in  melius  converti.— De  tyrannidis  ini- 
probitate,  ac  de  superba  rcgiminis  auRtcritate  acriter  cum  incrcpafit.  Vit. 
St  Neoti  in  act  M  Ben.  Saec.  ir.  torn.  ii.  p.  330,  331. 

\  Asier,  p.  31.  32. 
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great  distance.  From  Chippenham  Gothrun  dispersed  his 
cavalry  in  diflfcrent  directions  over  the  neighbouring  counties: 
theiiSaxons  were  surprised  by  the  enemy  before  they  had 
heard  of  the  war:  and  the  king  saw  himself  surrounded  by  the 
barbarians  without  forces  and  almost  without  attendants.  At 
first  he  conceived  the  rash  design  of  rushing  on  the  multitude 
of  his  enemies:  but  his  temerity  was  restrained  by  the  more 
considerate  suggestions  of  his  friends;  and  he  consented  to 
reserve  himself  for  a  less  dangerous  and  more  hopeful  experi- 
ment To  elude  suspicion  be  dismissed  the  few  thanes  who 
were  still  near  his  person;  and  endeavoured  alone,  and  on 
foot,  to  gain  the  centre  of  Somersetshire.  There  he  found  a 
secure  retreat  in  a  small  island,  situated  iii  a  morass  formed 
by  the  conflux  of  the  Thone  and  the  Parret,  which  was  after- 
wards distinguished  by  the  name  of  Ethelingey,  or  Prince's 
island.* 

Though  the  escape  of  Alfred  had  disappointed 

of  w«I?ex     ^^^  *^°P^*  ^^  *^®  Danes,  they  followed  up  their 

'Success  with  indefatigable   activity.     The  nien 

of  Hampshire,  Dorset,  Wilts,  and  Berkshire,  separated  from 

each  other,  ignorant  of  the  fate  of  their  prince,  and  unprepar- 

*  To  account  for  the  sudden  retreat  of  Alfred,  and  the  temporaiy  ex- 
tinction of  the  West-Saxon  power,  has  perplexed  most  historians.    I  shall 
not  enumerate  their  difiTerent  hypotheses,  as  the  account  gi^en  in  the  text 
satisfactorily,  in  my  opinion,  explains  the  whole  difficulty ;  and  is  supported  by 
authorities  which  seem  to  have  been  overlooked.    **  DCCCLXXVUI.    This 
year  in  mid  winter,  over  twelfth-night,  the  Danish  army  stole  to  Chippen- 
ham; and  rode  over  the  West-Saxon  land;  and  settled  in  it.     And  much  of 
the  people  they  drove  over  sea,  and  of  the  rest  the  greater  part  they  rode 
round,  and  subjected  to  themselves,  except  the  king  Alfred,  and  he  with 
a  little  band,  went  uneasily  to  the  woods  and  the  fastnesses  of  the  moors.'' 
C  hron.  Sax.  84.     Their  success  was  owing  to  their  celerity,  obequitando, 
Ethelw.  r  480.— Iter  accelerans  occidentales  Anglicos  attentavit  invadere. 
In  illis  enim  partibus  didicerat  a  fu£^tivis  ipsum  regem  hiemare. — Rex 
autem  Aluredus  audiens  barbaricam  rabiem  et  sxvitiam  cominus  irniisse, 
SttOPumqjae  considerans  dispo«tionem  {dupernonem,  MS.  Claud.  A.  5.  p. 
157)  hue  illucque  coepit  animo  fluctuare:  tandem  discretiore  fretus  arbttrio» 
cessit  hostibus,  ac  solus  et  inermis  fupe  est  expositus  ludibrio.    Vit.  St. 
Neot.  in  Act.  SS.  Ben.  Sxc.  iv.  tom.  ii.  p.  333.     This  author  proceeds  to 
notice  One  of  the  adventures,  which  Alfred,  in  better  days,  delighted  to 
narrate  to  the  circle  of  his  fiiends  (Malms,  de  Reg.  23.)    In  his  retreat  he 
was  entertained  in  the  cottage  of  a  swine-herd:  and  his  hostess,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  her  husband,  desired  the  stranger  to  watch  the  loaves,  which  she 
had  placed  to  bake  on  the  heartti.    But  Alfred's  mind  was  too  deeply  oc- 
cupied with  the  thought  of  his  misfortunes  to  attend  to  the  cliarge.     The 
bread  was  burnt:  and  the  negligence  of  the  king  was  severely  chastised  by 
Iho  longue  of  the  woman.     This  incident  was  soon  sung  in  Latin  verse. 
TJrere  quos  ceniis  panes,  gyrare  moraris. 
Cum  nimium  gaudes  hos  manducare  calentes* 

JsseTf  p.  31. 
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ed  for  any  rational  system  of  defence,  saw  themselves  com- 
pelled to  crouch  beneath  the  storm.  Those  who  dwelt  near 
the  coast,  crossed  with  their  families  and  treasures  to  the  op- 
p<»ite  shores  of  Gaul;  the  others  sought  to  mitigate  by  sub- 
>misaioo  the  ferocity  of  the  invaders,  and  by  the  surrender  of 
ft  part,  to  preserve  the  remainder,  of  their  property.  One 
county  alone,  that  of  Somewet,  is  sait!  to  have  continued 
faithful  to  the  fortunes  of  Alfred:  and  yet,  even  in  the  county 
of  Somerset,  he  was  compelled  to  conceal  himself  in  the  fens 
whfle  the  ealdorman  ^thelnoth  with  a  few  adherents  wan- 
dered in  the  woods.  By  degrees  the  secret  of  the  royal  re- 
treat was  revealed:  he  was  joined  by  the  more  trusty  of  his 
subjects;  and  in  their  company  he  occasionally  issued  from 
hia  concealment,  intercepted  the  straggling  parties  of  the 
Danes,  and  returned,  loaded  with  the  spoils,  often  of  the 
tnemyj  sometimes  (such  was  hie  hard  necessity)  of  his  own 
people.  As  his  associates  multiplied,^these  excursions  were 
more  frequent,  and  successful ;  and  at  Easter,  to  facilitate  the 
access  to  the-island,  he  ordered  a  communication  to  be  made 
with  the  land  by  a  wooden  bridge,  of  which  he  secured  the 
e&trance  by  the  erection  of  a  fort. 

While  tiie  attention  of  Alfred  was  thus  fixed 
op  the  enemy  who  had  seized  the  eastern  pro-  ^  P"*^  °f 
vinees  of  his  kingdom,  he  was  unconscious  of  ^atel 
the  storm,  which  threatened  to  burst  on  him 
frwn  the  west  Another  of  the  sons  of  Ragnar,  probably  the 
sanguinary  Ubbo,  with  three-and-twenty  sail  had  lately  ra- 
vaged the  shores  of  Demetia  or  South  Wales;  and  crossing  to 
the  ncHthern  coast  of  Devonshire,  had  landed  his  troops  in 
the  vicinity  of  Apledore.  It  appears  as  if  the  two  brothers 
had  previously  agreed  to  crush  the  king  between  the  pressure 
of  their  respective  armies.  Alarmed  at  this  new  debarcation, 
Odun  the  ^dorman,  with  several  thanes,  fled  for  security  to 
the  castle  of  KynwitK.  It  had  no  other  fortification  than  a 
loose  wall  erected  after  the  manner  of  the  Britons:  but  its 
position  on  the  summit  of  a  lofty  rock  rendered  it  impregna- 
ble. The  Danish  leader  was  too  wary  to  hazard  an  assault : 
and  calmly  pitched  his  tent  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  in 
the  confident  expectation  that  the  want  of  water  would  force 
the  garrison  to  surrender.  But  Odun,  gathering  courage 
from  despair,  silently  left  his  entrenchments  at  the  dawn  of 
morning;  burst  into  ti\e  enemy's  camp;  slew  the  Danish  chief 
with  twelve  hundred  of  his  followers;  and  drove  the  remain- 
der to  their  fleet.  The  bravery  of  the  Saxons  was  rewarded 
with  the  plunder  of  Wales;  and  among  the  trophies  of  their 
victory  was  the  Reafan,  the  mysterious  standard  of  the  raven, 
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wove»  in  one  noon-tide  by  the  hands  of  the  three  daughlerv 
of  Ragnar.  The  superstition  of  the  Danes  was  aeeufltomed 
to  observe  the  bird,  as  they  inarched  to  battle.  If  it  appeared 
to  flap  its  wings,  it  was  a  sure  omen  of  victory:  if  it  hung 
motionless  in  the  air,  tfaey  anticipated  nothing  but  defeat* 

The  news  of  this  success  infused  courage  into 
Alfred  re-    ^^  hearts  of  the  most  pusillanimous.     Alfred 
appears,       matched  the  reviving  spirit  of  his  people,  and 
by  trusty  messengers  invited  them  to  m^t  him  in  the  se- 
venth week  after  Easter  at  the  stone  of  Egbert,  in  the  east-* 
em  extremity  of  Seiwood  forestt    On  the  appointed  day 
the  men  of  Hampshire,  Wiltshire,  and  Somerset,  chei^ully 
obeyed  the  summons.    At  the  appearance  of  Alfred,  they 
hailetl  the  avenger  of  their  country  f  the  wood  re-echoed  their 
acclamations;  and  every  heart  beat  with  the  confidenee  of 
victory.     But  the  place  was  too  confined  to  receive  the  mul- 
titudes that  hastened  to  the  royal  standard:  and  the  next 
morning  the  camp  was  removed  to  Icglea,  a  spacious  plain, 
lying  on  the  skirts  of  the  wood,  and  covered  by  marshes  in 
its  fronit    The  day  was  spent  in  making  preparations  for  the 
conflict,  and  in  assigning  their  places  to  the  volunteers  that 
hourly  arrived:  at  the  dawn  ojf  the  next  morning,  Alfred 
marshaHed  his  forces,  and  occupied  the  summit  of  Ethandune, 
a  neighbouring  and  lofty  eminence.§     In  the  mean  while 
Gothrun  had  not  been  an  idle  spectator  of  the  motions  of  his 
adversary.    He  had  recalled  his  scattered  detachments,  and 
was  advancing  with  hasty  steps  to  chastise  the  insolence  of 
the  insurgents.  11       As  the  armies  approached, 
Tights  the    jjjgy  vociferated  shouts  of  mutual  defiance;  and 
^^^         after  the  first  diseharge  of  their  missive  weapons 

*  Chron.  Sax.  84.     Asser,  32. 

J|-  It  U  now  cAlled  Brixton. — Ingtilf  (p.  26.)  and  some  writers  after  him, 
onna  ua  that  the  king  disguised  himself  as  a  harper,  and  visits  the  Da-' 
luah  camp,  where  he  observed  their  negligenGe,  and  learned  their  ulterior 
objects.    The  stoiy  is  in  itself  improbable^  and  was  unknown  to  Asser. 

t  It  is  believed  to  be  Leigh,  not  far  from  Westbury.  In  the  life  of  St. 
Neot,  it  is  described  as  grata  salicis  planities  juxta  silvam,  p.  335. 

§  Dispoaita  seriatim  acie  pro^cimum  anticipaverunt  promoBtoriiim.  Hiac 
hostium  explorabantoccursam.  Ibid.  Ancicipavit  montem  hostibus  nimis 
aptum,  si  praecavissent.  Walling,  p.  538.  This  is  probably  BrattonhiU, 
near  Eddingdon. 

I  Gvtrua  undique  Danos  ccmvocans,  maimm  magnam  contraxit  Wafr 
ISn^.  ibid.  Ut  rumor  hujus  eventus  latissime  difiVisus  profanas  Ggrtronis 
attmgeret  aures — ^protinus  juxta  morem  suum  acies  diaposuerunt,  ad  locum 
certaminis  castra  moventes.  Vit  St.  Neot  p.  335.  These  passages  plain- 
ly show  that  the  Danes  were  not  surprised  by  Alfred,  .as  is  generally  as- 
serted, ^ee  also  Translat.  St.  Cuth.  ip  act.  88.  Beo^d.  sse.  ir.  torn.  ii. 
p.  379. 
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roflhed  to  a  closer  and  more  sanguinary  combat.     The  shock 
of  the  two  nations,  the  efforts  of  tlieir  leaders,  the  fluctua* 
tions  of  rictory,  and  the  alternate  hopes  and  fears  of  the  con« 
tending  parties,  mu0t  be  left  to  the  imagination  of  the  reader. 
The  Danes  displayed  a  courage  worthy  of  their  former  re- 
nown, and  their  repeated  conquests.     The  Saxons  were  sti- 
mulated by  every  motive  that  could  influence  the  heart  of 
man.    Shame,  revenge,  the  dread  of  subjugation,  and  the 
hope  of  independeaoe,  impelled  them  forward:  their  perse- 
veruiee  bore  down  all  opposition:  and  the  Northmen,  after  a 
most  obstinate  but  unavailing  resistance,  fled  in  crowds  to 
their  camp.     The  pursuit  was  not  less  murderous  than  the 
en«igement:  the  Saxons  immolated  to  their  resentment  every 
fugitive,  who  fell  into  their  hands.    Immediately,  by  the 
king's  orders,  lines  were  drawn  round  the  encampment;  and 
the  escape  of  the  survivors  was  rendered  imprac- 
ticafale  by  the  vigilance  and  the  multitude  of  their      ^  ▼ictori- 
enemies.    Famine  and  despair  subdued  the  ob- 
stinacy of  Gothrun,  who  on  the  fonfteenth  day  offered  to  * 
capitulate.    The  terms  imposed  J^y  the  conqueror  were;  that 
the  king  and  principal  cii^eftains  should  embrace  Christianity; 
that  they  should  entirely  evacuate  his  dominions;  and  that 
they  should  bind  themselves  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  treaty 
by  the  surrender  of  hostages  and  by  their  oaths.     After  a 
few  weeks,  Gothrun  with  thirty  of  his  officers  was  baptized  at 
Auipe  near  Athelney.    He  took  the  surname  of  Athelstan, 
and  Alfred  was  his  sponsor.     After  the  ceremony  both 
princes  removed  to  Wedmore,  where  on  the  eighth  day 
Gothrun  puit  off  the  white  robe  and  chrysmal  fillet,  and  on 
the  twelfth  bade  adieu  to  his  adopted  father,  who^  generosi- 
ty  he  had  now  learned  to  admire  as  much  as  he  had  before 
respected  his  valour.     From  Chippenham  he  marched  into 
Mercia,  fixed  his  head  quarters  at  Cirencester,  and  ordered 
his  followers  to  cultivate  the  soil.    He  remained  there  but 
twelve  months,  when  he  returned  to  his  former  kingdom  <^ 
East  Anglia:  and  though  a  Danish  armament  under  the  com- 
mand of  Hastings  entered  Ihe  Thames,  and  solicited  him  to 
renew  the  war,  he  adhered  faithfully  to  his  ttigagementa 
Two  treaties  which  he  made  with  Alfred  are  still  extant 
By  the  first  the  boundaries  between  the  two  kingdoms  are 
determined  to  be  the  Thames,  the  river  Lee  to  its  source,  a 
line  drawn  thence  to  Bedford,  and  along  the  Ouse  to  its  mouth. 
The  lives  of  Englishmen  and  Danes  are  declared  to  be  of 
equal  value:  and  all  unauthorized  intercourse  between  the  two 
nations  is  forbidden.    By  the  second  the  two  kings  engage 
to  promote  Christianity,  and  to  punish  apostacy;  the  laws  of 
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the  Danes  are  assimilated  to  those  of  the  Saxons;  and  the 
fines  payable  for  offences  are  determined  both  in  Saxon 
and  Danish  money.*  The  followers  of  Gothrun  gradually 
adopted  the  habits  of  civilized  life;  and  by  acquiring  an  in- 
terest in  the  soil,  contributed  to  protect  it  from  the  ravages 
of  subsequent  adventurers. 

The  retreat  of  Gothrun  cave  to  Wessex  a  long 
Aitrea  s  respite  from  the  horrors  of  war,  and  fifteen  years  of 
m^to^hi  comparative  tranquillity  left  Alfred  at  leisure  to  at- 
the  army,  tend  to  the  improvement  and  civilization  of  his  peo- 
ple. The  army  claimed  his  first  care.  The  desul- 
tory but  incessant  attacks  of  the  Danes  had  demonstrated  the 
necessity  of  organizing  a  force,  which  should  be  ready  to  take 
the  field  at  the  first  alarm,  and  to  march  to  any  point  of  the 
coast  that  was  menaced  with  an  attack;  but  at  the  same  time 
the  scarcity  which  arose  from  the  frequent  suspensions  erf* 
agricultural  labour,  showed  the  impolicy  of  collecting  to- 
gether the  great  mass  of  the  population.  Alfred  adopted  an 
improved  plan:  which,  while  it  was  calculated  to  oppose  a 
fcM'midable  force  to  the  descents  of  the  Northmen,  secured  a 
su£Scient  supply  of  hands  for  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  The 
defence  of  Uie  towns  and  cities  was  intrusted  to  the  courage 
and  fidelity  of  the  inhabitants  under  the  direction  of  the 
king's  Grerefa  or  reeve:  of  the  rest  of  the  free  population  the 
nudes  were  divided  into  two  classes,  to  each  of  which  was 
allotted  in  rotation  a  regular  term  of  service.  They  were 
commanded  by  the  king  or  the  earldorman  of  the  county:  and 
instead  of  pav  received  from  the  national  stores  a  proportion- 
ate supply  of  provisions,  t 

.  The  utility  of  fortifications  had  been  sufficiently 
The  forti-  demonstrated  by  the  example  of  the  Danes,  and  the 
^  **"**  successful  defence  of  Kynwith.  By  the  orders  of 
Alfred  a  survey  was  made  of  the  coast  and  navigable  rivers: 
and  castles  were  built  in  places  the  best  fitted  to  prevent  the 
landing,  or  (o  impede  the  progress  of  an  enemy.  Yet  in  this 
undertaking,  of  which  the  Qecessity  was  so  apparent,  he  had 
to  encounter  numerous  difficulties,  arising  from  the  prejudices 
and  indolence  of  his  people.  In  many  instances  the  execu- 
tion of  the  royal  orders  was  postponed:  in  others  the  buildings 
were  abandoned  as  soon  as  the  foundations  had  been  laid.  But 
occasional  descents  of  the  Danes  came  in  aid  of  the  king's 
authority:  those,  who  had  lost  their  property  by  their  negli- 
gence, were  eager  to  repair  the  fault  by  their  industry;  and 

*  Les^.  Sax.  47.  51.  f  Chron.  Sax.  p.  92, 95. 
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before  the  dose  of  his  reign  Alfred  had  the  satisfiaction  to  see 
more  than  fifty  castles  buut  according  to  his  directions.* 

The  first  attempt  which  the  king  made  to  create      . 
a  navy  has  been  already  mentioned.     His  success .      '*  "*^^' 
stimulated  him  to  new  exertions:  and,  to  acquire  knowledge, 
and  to  do  honour  to  the  naval  profession,  he  often  accompanied 
his  squadrons  in  their  expeditions.     On  one  of  these       g_ 
occasions  he  met  four  sail  of  Northmen.    Two  were 
captured  by  boardings  and  their  crews  put  to  the  sword:  the 
commanders  of  the  other  two,  terrified  by  the  fate  of  their 
companions  and  their  own  loss,  threw  down  their  arms,  and 
on  their  knees  solicited  mercy.    On  another  occa- 
sion the  Saxon  fleet  surprised  and  captured  thirteen 
sail  in  the  river  Stour.     Every  man  on  board  was. massacred: 
but  the  same  evening  the  victors  in  their  return  were  inter- 
cepted by  a  Danish  squadron,  and  completely  defeated.!    As 
soon  as  tiie  king  became  acquainted  with  the  arts  of  attack  and 
the  modes  of  defence  practised  by  the  northern  nations,  several 
improvements  suggested  themselves  to  his  superior  sagacity. 
He  ordered  ships  to  be  built  of  ^arger  dimensions  than  those 
of  the  Danes.     Their  decks  were  higher,  and  their  length 
double.     The  increased  elevation  gave  his  mariners  an  ad- 
vantage over  their  enemies,  who  were  compelled  to  direct 
their  strokes  upwards:  and  the  greater  bulk  of  the  vessels 
added  to  their  stability  in  the  water,  while  the  Danish  ships 
were  agitated  by  the  slightest  motion.     That  their  celerity 
might  not  be  retarded  by  the  additional  weight,  he  augmented 
the  number  of  the  rowers;  and  gave  to  all  his  vessels  thirty, 
to  several  more  than  thirty,  oars  on  a  side.     This  fleet  was  so 
judiciously  disposed  in  the  different  harbours,  that  the  maraud- 
ing squadrons  of  the  barbarians  found  it  diflicult  to  approach, 
or  to  abandon,  the  shore  with  impunity,  j: 

From  measures  of  defence  against  a  foreign  ene- 
my, the  king  turned  his  attention  to  the  domestic  ^^^""" 
economy  of  the  country.  During  the  long  period  of  justice, 
of  Danish  devastation,  the  fabric  of  civil  government 
had  been  nearly  dissolved.  The  courts  of  judicature  had  been 
closed:  injuries  were  inflicted  without  provocation,  and  re- 
taliated without  mercy;  and  the  Saxon,  like  the  Dane,  had 
imbibed  a  spirit  of  insubordination,  and  a  contempt  for  peace, 
and  justice,  and  religion.  To  remedy  these  evils,  Alfred 
restored,  enlarged,  and  improved  the  salutary  institutions  of 
his  forefathers;  and  from  the  statutes  of  Ethelbert,  Ina^  Ofi'a, 

•  Asser,  p.  59, 60.  Spdm.  Vit.  Alfred,  p.  129.  not. 

t  Awer,  36,  37.    €hron.  Sax.  86,  87.  *  Chron.  Sax.  98. 
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and  other  Saxon  princefi,  composed  a  code  of  law^  adapted  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  time,  and  the  habits  of  his  subjects.  * 
But  legislative  enactments  would  have  been  of  little  avail^  had 
not  the  king  insured  their  execution,  by  an  undertaking  of 
no  small  difficulty,  but  which  by  his  vigilance  and  perse- 
verance he  ultimately  accomplished.  The  Saxon  jjurispru- 
dence  had  established  an  ample  gradation  of  judicaturesi  which 
diverged  in  different  ramifications  from  the  king's  court  into 
every  hamlet  in  the  kingdom:  but  of  the  persons  invested 
with  judicial  authority  very  few  were  qualified  for  so  import- 
ant an  office.  Almost  all  were  ignorant:  many  were  despotic. 
The  powerful  refused  to  acquiesce  in  their  decisions^  and  the 
defenceless  complained  of  their  oppression.     Both  had  fre- 

S|uent  recourse  to  the  equity  of  Alfred,  who  listened  as  cheer- 
ully  to  the  complaints  of  the  lowest  as  of  the  hiehest  among 
his  subjects.  Every  appeal  was  heard  by  him  with  the  most 
patient  attention:  in  cases  of  importance  he  revised  the  pro- 
ceedings at  his  leisure;  and  the  inferior  magistrates  trembied 
at  the  impartiality,  and  severity  of  their  sovereign.  If  their 
fault  proceeded  from  ignorance  or  inadvertence,  they  were 
reprimanded  or  removed  according  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
offence:  but'neither  birth,  nor  friends,  nor  power,  could  save 
the  corrupt  or  malicious  judge.!  He  was  made  to  suffer  the 
punishment,  which  he  had  unjustly  inflicted;  and,  if  we  may 
believe  an  ancient  aiithor)ty>  forty  •four  magistrates  were  by 
the  king's  order  executed  in  one  year  for  their  informal  and 
iniquitous  proceedings,  j:  This  severity  was  productive  of  the 
most  beneficial  consequences.  The  judges  were  careful  to 
acquire  a  competent  degree  of  knowledge;  their  decisions 
became  accordant  to  the  law:  the  commission  of  crime  was 
generally  followed  by  the  infliction  of  punishment:  and  thefl 
and  murder  were  rendered  as  rare,  as  they  had  formerly  been 
prevalent  To  prove  the  refomiation  of  his  subjects,  Alfred 
IS  said  to  have  su^nded  valuable  bracelets  on  the  highway, 

•  Leg.  Sax.  2S— 46.  f  Aaser,  69—71. 

i  Miroir  des  Juaticcfl^  p.  S96.  ed.  1643.  It  wa3  written  by  Andrew 
Home  under  Edward  I.  or  Edward  n.  Borne  of  the  cases  are  carious. 
Thus  Athulf  was  executed  because  he  had  condemned  Copping,  who  was 
not  twenty-one  years  of  Bg^i  Billing,  because  he  had  condemned  Leston, 
who  did  not  sit  down,  when  proclamation  had  been  made  for  all  but  tlie 
murderer  to  sit  down:  Hale,  because  he  had  acquitted  the  sheriff  Tristram, 
though  Tristram  had  unjustly  seized  goods  for  the  .king's  use:  Therbom, 
because  he  had  condemned  Osgot  for  a  crime,  of  which  he  had  obtained 
pardon  from  the  king:  Oskitell,  because  he  had  condemned  CutUng  on  the 
sole  report  of  the  coroner.  Thus  also  he  imprisoned  Sithing,  because  that 
oiHcer  had  imprisoned  Hcrbole  for  a  crime  committed  by  Hcrbole's  wife: 
he  ordered  Haulf  to  lose  a  hand,  because  he  had  not  inflicted  that  puni^- 
meat  on  Armoc,  &c.  p.  296—301. 
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which  no  one  ventured  to  remove:  and  as  a  confirmation  wc 
are  told,  that  if  a  traveller  lost  his  purse  on  the  road,  he  would 
at  the  distance  of  a  n)onth  find  it  lying  untouched  in  the  same 
spot*  These  are  probably  the  fictions  of  a  posterior  age:  but 
they  serve  to  show  the  high  estimation  in  which  Alfred's 
administration  of  justice  was  held  by  our  forefathers. 

The  decline  of  learning  in  the  Saxon  states  had 
been  rapidly  accelerated  hy  the  Danish  invasions.  Hecncou- 
The  churches  and  monasteries,  the  only  academies  {^^jnjf. 
of  the  age,  had  been  destroyed:  and  at  the  accession 
of  Alfred,  Wessex  could  hardly  boast  of  a  single  scholar,  able 
to  translate  a  Latin  book  into  the  English  tongue.t  The  king, 
who  from  his  early  years  had  been  animated  with  the  most 
ardent  passion  for  knowledge,  endeavoured  to  infuse  a  similar 
spirit  into  all  who  aspired  to  hisiavour.  For  this  purpose  he 
invited  to  his  court  the  most  distinguished  scholars  of  his  own 
and  of  foreign  countries.  Plegmund  and  Werfrith,  Ethelstan 
and  Werwulf  visited  him  from  Mercia.  John  of  old  Saxony 
left  the  monastery  of  Corbie  for  an  establishment  at  Ethelin- 
gey:  Asser  of  St  David's  was  induced  by  valuable  presents 
to  reside  with  the  king  during  six  months  in  the  year:  and 
an  honourable  embassy  to  Hincmar,  archbishop  of  Rheims, 
returned  with  Grimbald  the  celebrated  provost  of  St  Omer.  J 
With  their  assistance  Alfred  began  in  his  thirty-ninth  year  to 
apply  to  the  study  of  Roman  literature;  and  opened  schools 
in  different  places  for  the  instruction  of  his  subjects.  It  was 
his  will  that  the  children  of  every  free-man,  whose  circum- 
stances would  allow  it,  should  acquire  the  elementary  arts  of 
reading  and  writing:  and  that  those,  who  were  designed  for 
civil  or  ecclesiastical  employments,  should  moreover  be  in- 
structed in  the  Latin  language.  § 

It  was  a  misfortune  which  the  king  frequently 
lamented,  that  Saxon  literature  contained  no  books    ^J?  *™"*' 
of  science.     "  I  have  often  wondered,"  says  he,         °"** 

*  Mftlms.  de  Reg.  it.  4.  f.  23. 

f  Alfred,  praf.  m  Pa»t  p.  82.    Wise's  Asser. 

^  Asser,  46—49.  Epist.  Fulconis  in  Wise's  Asser,  p.  123.  John,  abbot 
or  Ethelingey,  has  been  often  confounded  with  Jo&nnes  Scotiis  Eri^na. 
They  were  diflTerent  persons.  Scotus,  as  his  name  imports,  was  a  native  of 
Ireland;  John  the  abbot  was  a  native  of  Old  Saxony  (Asser,  61.)  Scotus 
was  neither  priest  nor  Tnonk  (Mabillon,  saec.  iv.  torn.  ii.  p.  510.)  John  the 
abbot  was  both  priest  and  monk  (Asser,  47 — 61.  iBlfredi  prxf.  ad  Past, 
p.  85.) 

§  Alfred,  pnef.  ad  Past  p.  85.  Asser,  43 — 55.  Did  he  not  at  this  time 
establish  the  university  of  Oxford?  I  know  not.  The  contested  passage  in 
Asser  (p.  52)  appears  to  me  undouJbtedly  spurious.  What  writer  of  the 
ninth  or  tenth  centuries  ever  used  the  expressions,  Divus  Petrus,  or  Divi 
Gildaa,  Ifelkinus,  8tc. 

Vol.  I.  22 
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'<  that  the  illustrious  scholars,  who  once  flourished  among  the 
English,  and  who  had  read  so  many  foreign  works,  never 
thought  of  transferring  the  most  useful  into  their  own  Ian- 
guage/'*  To  supply  the  deficiency  Alfred  himself  undertook 
the  task.  Of  his  translations  two  were  historical,  and  two 
didactic.  The  first  were  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  the 
English  by  Bede,  and  the  epitome  of  Orosius,  the  best  abridg- 
ment of  ancient  history  then  extant,  both  works  calculated  to 
excite  and  gratify  the  curiosity  of  his  subjects.  Of  the  others 
one  was  meant  for  general  reading,  "  the  Consolation  of  Phi- 
losophy," by  Boetius,  a  treatise  deservedly  held  in  high  esti- 
mation at  that  period;  and  the  second  was  destined  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  clergy,  the  Pastoral  of  Gregory  the  great,  a 
work  recommended  both  by  its  own  excellence,  and  the  re- 
putation of  its  author.  Of  this  he  sent  a  copy  to  every  bishop 
in  his  dominions,  with  a  request  that  it  might  be  preserved 
in  the  cathedral  for  the  use  of  the  diocesan  clergy .t 

In  the  arrangement  of  his  time,  his  finances,  and 
^"*t  S'  ^'*  domestic  concerns,  Alfred  was  exact  and  me- 
histime.   thodical.  The  officers  of  his  household  were  divid- 
ed into  three  bodies,  which  succeeded  each  other  in 
rotation,  and  departed  at  the  end  of  the  month,  the  allotted 
period  of  their  service.^     Of  each  day  he  gave  one-third  to 
sleep  and  necessary  refreshments:  the  remainder  was  divided 
between  the  duties  of  his  station,  and  works  of 
Of  his  ft.  piety  and  charity.§    His  treasurer  was  ordered  to 
separate  his  revenue  into  two  moieties.     The  first 
he  subdivided  into  three  parts,  of  which  one  was  destined  to 
reward  his  servants  and  ministers,  another  to  supply  presents 
for  the  strangers  who  visited  his  court,  and  the  third  to  pay 
the  numerous  bodies  of  workmen  whom  he  employed.     For 

*  i&HVed.  praef.  ad  Past.  p.  84. 

f  Ibid.  86.  On  each  copy  was  an  asteU  of  fifty  mancuses,  and  the  king^ 
requested  that  no  one  would  "  take  the  aestell  firom  the  book,  nor  the  book 
fron)  the  roinister."  The  meaning  of  the  word  sestell  has  hitherto  proved 
^  stumbling-block  to  the  commentators. 

#  Asser,  65. 

§  Malm.  24,  25.  Asser,  67.  Without  the  knowledge  of  chronometers, 
Alfred  was  perplexed  to  discover  the  true  hour  of  the  day.  To  remedy  the 
biconvenience  ne  had  recourse  to  the  following  simple  expedient.  By  re- 
peated experiments  he  found  that  a  quantity  of  wax,  weighing  seventy-two 
pennies,  might  be  made  into  six  candles,  each  twelve  inches  long,  and  of 
equal  thickness,  and  that  these  burning  in  succession,  would  last  exactly 
twenty-four  hours.  To  prevent  tlie  flame  from  being  affected  by  currents 
of  iur,  the  candles  were  mclosed  in  a  large  lantern  of  transparent  horn:  and 
as  the  combustion  of  each  inch  of  wax  corresponded  with  the  lapse  of  one 
seventy-second  part  of  the  day,  or  twenty  of  our  minutes,  he  was  hence 
enabled  to  measure  his  time  with  some  accuracy.    Aaser^  68,  69. 
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he  erected  palaced  in  different  partfl  of  his  dominion! :  repaired 
and  embellished  those  which  had  been  left  by  his  predeces- 
sors, and  rebuilt  London  and  several  other  towns,  which  the 
Danes  had  reduced  to  heaps  of  ruins.  In  all  these  undertak- 
ings we  are  told  that  he  displayed  an  improved  taste  and  con- 
si&rable  magnificence.  Among  his  artists  were  numbers  of 
foreigners  attracted  by  his  offers,  and  the  fame  of  his  liberali- 
ty: and  by  frequent  conversation  with  them  he  is  said  to  have 
acquired  a  theoretical  acquaintance  with  their  respective  pro- 
fessions, which  astonished  the  mo^it  experienced  workmen.* 
The  other  moiety  of  his  revenue  was  parcelled  out  into  four 

g)rtion8.  One  was  devoted  to  the  support  of  his  school,  his 
vourite  project  Another  was  given  to  the  two  monasteries 
which  he  had  founded,  one  at  Shaftesbury  for  nuns,  at  the 
head  of  whom  he  placed  his  daughter  Ethelgiva:  another  at 
Ethelingey  for  monks,  which  he  peopled  with  foreigners,  be- 
cause the  Danish  devastations  had  abolished  the  monastic  in- 
stitute among  his  own  subjects.  The  third  portion  he  em- 
ployed in  relieving  the  necessities  of  the  indigent,  to  whom 
he  was  on  all  occasions  a  most  bountiful  benefactor.  From 
the  fourth  he  drew  the  alms,  which  he  annually  distributed  to 
different  churches.  They  were  not  confined  to  his  own  do- 
minions, but  scattered  through  Wales,  Northumbria,  Armo- 
rica,  and  Gaul.  Often  he  sent  considerable  presents  to  Rome: 
sometimes  to  the  nations  in  the  M editerraneaa  and  to  Jeru- 
^lem:  on  one  occasion  to  the  Indian  christians  at  Meliapour. 
Swithelm,  the  bearer  of  the  royal  alms,  brought  back  to  the 
king  several  oriental  pearls,  and  aromatic  liquors.t 

The  long  interval  of  peace,  which  Alfred  enjoy-  . 
ed  after  the  baptism  of  Gothrun,  had  raised  him  to  "  P^^***- 
a  high  pre-eminence  among  the  British  princes.  The  Eastr 
Anglian  and  Northumbrian  Danes,  though  their  subjection 
was  rather  nominal  than  real,  acknowledged  his  authority. 
The  kingdom  of  Mercia  no  longer  existed.  He  had  given 
the  government  of  that  country  with  his  daughter  iEthelfiaeda 
tp  the  ealdorman  Ethered.  Even  the  kings  of  the  Welsh, 
Anarawd  of  Gwynez,  Hemeid  of  Demetia,  Helised  of  Brecon, 
Howel  of  Gleguisingi  and  Brocmail  of  Gwent,  harassed  by 


•  Aster,  52.  58.  66, 

t  See  Asaer,  5&  60.  64. 66, 67.  Chron.  Sax.  p.  86.  90.  Malm,  de  gpest. 
teg.  34.  Hunt  201.  Flor.  Wigor.  591.  It  is  curious  that  as  Asser  (p.  58) 
msJces  the  mare  TytTenum  extend  '*ad  altimum  Hybemis  finem,"  so  Alfred 
in  his  translation  of  Orosius  says  of  the  same  or  the  Wendelsae,  that  *<on 
h3rre  vest  ende  is  Scotland." 
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intestine  dissentions,  Toluntarily  placed  themselves 
Invasion  under  his  protection,  and  did  him  homage  on  tlie 
by  Hast-  game  terms  as  Ethcred  of  Mercia.*  It  was  in  this 
^^3.  season  of  posterity  that  Alfred  saw  the  storm,  which 
had  so  long  desolated  the  fairest  provinces  of  Gaul, 
cross  the  channel,  and  hurst  on  his  own  t(^rritory.  Hastings, 
the  most  renowned  and  successful  of  the  sea-kings,  after  mors 
than  forty  years  of  carnage  and  plunder,  undertook,  in  imita- 
tion of  Gothrun,  to  win  for  himself  a  kingdom  in  Britain. 
The  forces  of  the  Northmen  assembled  !n  the  port  of  Bou- 
logne in  two  divisions,  of  which  one  comprising  two  hundred 
and  fifty  sail  steered  its  course  to  tlie  mouth  of  the  Limene, 
and  took  possession  of  Apuldre  on  the  Rother;t  the  other  of 
eighty  ships  under  Hastings  himself,  directing  its  course  more 
to  the  north,  entered  the  Swale,  and  fortified  a  position  at 
Milton.  Ne^ver  did  Alfred  display  more  ability,  nor  the  bar- 
barians more  pertiaacily,  than  in  the  conduct  9f  this  war. 
Every  attempt  of  the  invaders  was  foiled  by  the  foresight  and 
expedition  of  their  adversary:  yet  they  maintained  the  con- 
test for  more  than  three  years :  and  did  not  abandon  their  ob- 
ject, till  tliey  had  exhausted  every  resource,  which  courage  or 
perfidy,  activity  or  patience  could  supply. 

As  soon  as  Alfred  had  collected  his  forces,  he  marched  into 
Kent,  and  occupied  a  strong  position  between  Milton  and 
Apuldre.  From  a  lofty  eminence,  he  could  watch  the  mo- 
tions of  his  enemies,  while  his  flanks  were  secured  from  sur- 
prise by  an  extensive  wood  on  the  one  side,  and  a  deep  mo- 
rass on  the  other.  Thus  the  communication  between  the 
Northmen  was  intercepted:  and  each  army  was  compelled  to 
remain  inactive  in  its  camp,  or,  if  it  ventured  a  forward 
movement,  to  expose  itself  to  probable  destruction.  The 
perfidy  of  Hastings  disengaged  him  from  this  embarrassing 
situation.  He  ofiered  to  depaii;  in  consideration  of  a  sum  of 
money:  gave  hostages  for  the  performance  of  his  engage- 
ment; and,  as  a  spontaneous  proof  of  his  sincerity,  permitted 
his  two  sons  to  receive  the  sacrament  of  baptism.  To  one 
Alfred,  to  the  other  Ethered,  stood  sponsors.  J  But  in  the 
meantime  a  part  of  the  army  at  Apuldre  eluded  the  vigilance 
of  the  king,  stole  through  the  forest  of  Andredswald,  and  be- 
gan to  ravage  the  counties  of  Wessex.     At  Farnham  they 


•  Asser,  49,  50. 

f  There  was  formerly  a  river  and  spacious  harbour  of  tMs  name.  Neither 
are  at  present  in  existence,  owing  to  inundations.  The  spot  is  now  called 
Bomney  Marsh,    See  Gibson  at  the  end  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  p.  34. 

i  Chron.  Sax.  94.    Hunt  201.    W<»t.  178. 
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were  orertaken  by  Alfrod,  and  his  son  Edward.  The  Baxons 
were  victorious:  tlie  booty  and  horses  of  the  barbarians  fell 
into  their  hands:  and  many  of  the  fugitives  perished^  as  they 
attempted  to  cross  the  Thames,  without  a  knowledge  of  the 
fords.  In  the  action,  their  king,  whose  name  is  unknown, 
had  received  a  severe  wound:  and  his  inability  to  bear  the 
rapidity  of  their  flight,  compelled  them  to  halt  in  Thorney, 
a  narrow  islet  formed  by  the  waters  of  the  Coin.  There  they 
were  carefully  watched  by  successive  parties  of  Saxons,  till 
they  obtained  permission  to  depart,  on  terms  similar  to  those 
which  had  been  stipulated  with  Hastings.* 

The  open  hostility  of  these  adventurers  was  not  more  formi- 
dable than  the  suspicious  fidelity  of  their  countrymen,  who, 
under  Gothrun  and  Cuthred,  had  formerly  settled  in  East- 
Anglia  and  Northumbria.  Both  these  princes  were  now  dead, 
and  neither  oaths  nor  hostages  could  secure  the  obedience  of 
their  former  retainers.     Some  time  before  the  evacuation  of 
Thorney,  Alfred  had  received  intelligence  that  these  faithless 
vassals  had  equipped  two  powerful  fleets,  with  one     gg. 
of  which  they  were^  besieging  Exeter,  while  the 
other  ravaged  the  northern  shore  of  Devon.     To  add  to  his 
perplexity,  the  perfidy  of  Hastings  was  now  become  manifest. 
He  had  indeed  abandoned  Milton,  but  it  was  only  to  cross  the 
river,  and  take  possession  of  Beamfleet,  on  the  coast  of  Essex, 
where  he  had  been  joined  by  the  fleet  from  Apuldre.     In  this 
emergency  the  king  divided  his  forces.     With  the  cavalry 
he  hastened  to  Exeter,  and  drove  the  besiegers  to  their  ships: 
Ethered,  with  the  remainder,  surprised  Beamfleet  in  the  ab- 
sence of  Hastings,  and  obtained  possession  of  his  treasures, 
his  wife,  and  his  children.     This  loss  humbled  the  pride  of 
the  barbarian:  he  solicited  a  pacification:  Alfred,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  advice  of  his  council,  ordered  the  prisoners  to  be 
restored;  and  Hastings  promised  to  leave  the  island  for  ever.t 
Whether  he  performed  his  engagement,  we  are  not 
told:  but  from  this  moment  he  disappears  from  the    ?^^/f" 
pages  of  the  Saxon  annalists;  and  before  the  close  of  praQ^e. 
the  century,  we  find  him  in  France,  pursuing  his 
usual  career  of  devastation.    At  last  he  accepted  from  Charles 
the  simple  the  city  and  territory  of  Chartres,  and  condescend- 


*  Chron.  Sax.  93.  Ethelwerd,  483.  This  island  is  generally  supposed 
to  be  the  Mersen»  at  the  mouth  of  the  Coin,  in  Essex.  But  EthelMrerd  calls 
it  Thorney:  and  from  the*8ttuationy  1  should  conceive  it  lo  have  been  form- 
ed by  the  river  Coin,  which  enters  the  Thames  near  Staines. 

t  Chron.  Sax.  93, 94.    Flor.  596. 
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ed  to  become  the  vassal  of  a  throne,  which  he  had  so  oftei) 
shaken  to  its  foundation.* 
J^  However  this  may  be,   the  adventurers  from 

The  war  Apuldre,  and  the  fugitives  from  Thorney,  took 
continues.  pQggeggjQu  ^f  Shobury,  on  the  coast  of  Essex;  and 
their  numbers  were  increased  by  the  arrival  of  auxiliaries 
from  East-Anglia  and  Northumbria.  On  a  sudden,  leaving  a 
sufficient  garrison  for  the  defence  of  .the  place,  they  burst 
from  their  cantonments,  swept  with  rapidity  the  left  bank  of 
the  Thames,  crossed  the  country  to  the  Severn,  and  plunder- 
ed, without^opposition,  both  sides  of  that  river.  At  the  first 
alarm,  the  men  of  Mercia  and  Wessex,  and  the  Britons  of 
Wales,  hastened  to  oppose  the  depredators,  who  at  Butting- 
ton  found  themselves  surrounded  by  three  armies  under  Ethe- 
red,  Athelm,  and  Ethelnoth.  For  several  weeks  they  sup- 
ported with  patience  the  hardships  of  a  siege:  but,  as  soon  as 
their  horses  were  devoured,  famine  compelled  them  to  make 
a  desperate  attempt,  and  with  immense  loss  they  forced  a  way 
through  their  enemies,  traversed  Mercia,  and  regained  their 
fortress  at  Shobury.  Here  they  reposed  themselves  till  their 
losses  were  repaired  by  the  arrival  of  new  adventurers:  and 
then,  bursting  like  a  torrent  through  Mercia,  they  took  pos- 
session of  Chester  and  the  Wirall.  Alfred  was  at  the  time 
cruising  with  his  fleet  in  the  channel.  He  hastened  to  the 
Wirall ;  but  when  he  had  examined  the  position  of  the  enemy, 
he  despaired  of  being  able  to  force  their  lines,  and  contented 
himself  with  driving  away  the  cattle,  and  destroying  the  corn 
in  the  neighbourhood.  Famine  compelled  the  barbarians  to 
895  ^®^  "^^  adventures.  They  ravaged  North  Wales: 
but  finding  the  royal  army  in  their  way,  suddenly 
returnejj,  directed  their  march  through  Northumbria  into 
East-Anglia,  and  by  that  circuitous  route,  regained  their 
former  station  in  Essex.  It  might  have  been  expected  that, 
after  so  many  failures,  they  would  have  abandoned  the  island. 
Alfred  heard  with  pleasure,  that  they  had  put  to  sea  with 
their  families  and  plunder:  but  in  a  few.  days  they  were  dis- 
covered in  the  Thames,  near  London,  and  steering  their 
course  up  the  Lea,  selected  a  strong  position,  about  twenty 
mites  from  that  capital,  and  made  it  their  head  quarters  dur- 
ing the  winter,  t 

gQg  In  the  ensuing  spring,  the  citizens  harassed  by 

the  neighbourhood  of  the  Danes,  attempted  to 

storm  their  entrenchments,  but  were  repulsed  with  consider- 

*  WU.  Gemet.  221. 238.    Bouquet^  vii.  221.  228. 
t  Chron.  Sax.  94—96.    Flor.  596,  597. 
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able  shaghter.     To  protect  the  harvest,  Alfred  encamped  on 
the  banks  of  the  Lea,  and,  as  he  was  riding  one  day,  dis- 
covered a  spot,  in  which  by  diverting  the  course  of  the  water, 
and  raising  obstruotions  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  it  was  easy  to 
prevent  the  egress  of  the  enemies'  fleet    The  work  was  soon 
completed,  and  for  its  protection  a  castle  was  erected  on  each 
bank.      The  Northmen,   foiled  by  the  king's  ingenuity, 
abandoned  their  position,  and,  though  they  were  pursued  by 
the  Saxon   cavalry,   reached  Bridgenorth  on  the  Severn. 
Here  they  passed  the  winter  without  molestation.    But  their 
spirit  was   broken:    dissention   prevailed   among 
their  leaders;  and  in  the  spring  they  disbanded   ,^^^^" 
themselves,    separating    into    small  bodies,   and 
taking  different  directions.     Many  obtained  settle-       ^g^ 
ments  among  the  East-Anglians  and  Northum- 
brians: the  remainder  sailed  to  their  countrymen  on  the 
banks  of  the  Seine.' 

But  though  the  great  body  of  the  barbarians  had         ^ 
retired  from  the  contest,  several  small  marauding      j,*  ^ 
parties  continued  to  hover  round  the  coast,  and 
often  inflicted  the  most  serious  injuries  on  the  inhabitants. 
On  one  occasion  six  Danish  vessels  were  seen  to  enter  the 
strait  between  the  isle  of  Wight  and  the  coast  of  Hampshire; 
and  were  quickly  pursued  by  a  Saxon  squadron  of  nine  sail. 
The  Northmen  had  divided  their  force.    Three  of  their  ships 
lay  dry  on  the  beach,  white  the  crews  were  employed  in 
pursuit  of  plunder:  the  other  three  rode  at  anchor  to  receive 
the  attack  of  the  Saxons.     In  the  unequal  contest  which  fol- 
lowed, two  of  these  were  captured:  the  third  with  only  five 
men  on  board  contrived  to  escape  to  a  port  in  East-Anglia. 
The  engagement  was  hardly  terminated  when  the  Danes  re- 
turned from  their  expedition  on  shore;  and  the  ebbing  of  the 
tide  left  all  the  English  vessels  aground,  three  near  to  the 
enemy,  the  other  six  at  a  considerable  distance.     This  acci- 
dent awakened  the  hopes  of  the  barbarians,  who  fearlessly 
crossed  the  sands  on  foot,  and  made  an  attack  on  the  nearest 
vessels.     In  this  bold  though  unsuccessful  attempt  they  lost 
one  hundred  and  twenty  men:  and  yet  by  their  superior  skill 
were  the  first  to  get  off  their  ships  and  put  to  sea.     One  of 
the  three  escaped:  the  others  were  driven  on  the  coast  of 
Sussex,  where  their  crews  were  seized,  and  executed  as 
pirates.    During  the  summer  no  fewer  than  twenty  Danish 
vessels  were  capUired.t 


*  Chron.  Sax.  96,  VT.  f  Chion.  Sax.  9S,  99. 
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The  death  of  Alfred  happened  on  the  86th  of 
^'  f  October,  in  the  year  900  or  90 1 .  He  left  two  sons, 
£^}fyQ^,  Edward  who  succeeded  him,  and  Ethel werd,  who 
received  from  his  father  a  learned  education,  and 
whose  sons  perished  at  the  celebrated  battle  of  Brunanburg.'^ 
His  daughters  were  Ethelflasda,  married  to  Ethered  of  Mercia, 
Ethelgiva  abbess  of  Shaftesbury,  and  Alfritha,  wedded  to 
Baldwin  count  of  Flanders,  the  son  of  the  celebrated  Judith. 
The  will  of  Alfred  is  deserving  of  notice  from  the  interest- 
ing information  which  it  afifords  respecting  the  transmission 
of  property  among  the  Saxons,  f  Egberf  had  entailed  his 
estates  on  his  male  descendants  to  the  exclusion  of  females: 
<'  to  the  spear-side  and  not  to  the  spindle-side."  Ethelwulf 
made  Ethelbert,  his  second  son,  king  of  Kent:  to  Ethelbald, 
Ethered,  and  Alfred,  he  bequeathed  at  his  death  certain  lands, 
which  were  to  descend  unimpaired  to  the  survivor  of  the 
three.  When  Ethelbald  died,  Ethelbert  claimed  the  king- 
dom: and  a  compromise  was  effected  among  the  brothers, 
according  to  which  Ethered  and  Alfred  surrendered  to  the 
king  their  joint  interest  in  the  lands  bequeathed  by  Ethelwulf, 
which  he  immediately  restored  to  them  with  the  addition  of 
all  such  estates  as  he  had  acquired  either  by  his  personal  ex- 
ertions, or  with  their  assistance.  After  the  death  of  Ethered, 
the  two  remaining  brothers  made  a  new  agreement  in  pre- 
sence of  their  nobles,  by  which  it  was  settled  that  the  survivor 
should  inherit  the  personal  estate  of  the  other,  and  the  lands 
originally  bequeathed  by  their  father:  but  that  he  should  faith- 
fully divide  among  his  nephews  all  the  other  real  property 
which  both  had  acquired  by  grant,  purchase,  or  any  other  means. 
Alfred,  having  stated  these  particulars,  informs  us,  that  in 
order  to  dispose  by  will  of  what  belonged  to  him  by  the 
death  of  Ethered,  he  assembled  the  thanes  of  Wessex  at 
Langdon.  "I  prayed  them,"  he  adds,  "for  my  love  (and 
gave  them  security  that  I  would  never  bear  them  ill  will  for 
speaking  justly)  not  to  be  prevented  by  fear  or  love  from  de- 
ciding right:  lest  any  man  should  say  that  I  had  defrauded 
my  kinsfolks."     The  thanes  approved  his  title  to  the  propcr- 


•  This  Ethelwcrcl,  who  died  in  922  (Flor.  602.)  has  generally  been 
confounded  with  Ethelwerd  the  historian,  who  wrote  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward the  martyr,  and  who  says  expressly  that  he  was  descended  not  from 
Alfred,  but  from  Alfred's  brother  and  predecessor  Ethered.  Ethelw. 
pracf.  473. 

t  A  LAtIn  but  very  faulty  translation  may  be  seen  in  Wise's  Asscr,  p.  74. 
A  more  accurate  version  has  been  made  by  Manning  from  the  Saxon  ori- 
ginal in  the  register  of  the  abbey  of  Nawminster  at  Winchester,  preserved 
in  the  library  of  Mr.  Astle. 
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tj.  "It  is  all,''  said  they,  "delivered  there  into  thy  hand. 
Therefore  ihou  may  est  bequeath  and  give  it  either  to  a  relation 
or  a  stranger,  as  thou  think  est  best."  The  nextday  thekingin 
their  presence  revoked  all  his  former  will?,  divided  his  lands 
among  his  two  sons,  his  three  daughters,  his  two  nephews, 
Us  cousin  Osferth  and  his  wife  Alswilha.*  He  then  left 
Wmns  of  money  to  all  the  above,  to  his  ealdormen,  to  his  ser- 
vants, and  his  biShops:  fifty  mancuses  of  gold  to  fifty  priest", 
fifty  to  the  poor  ministers  of  God,  fifty  to  poor  people  in 
distress,  and  fifty  to  the  church  in  which  he  should  be  buried. 
At  the  end  he  strictly  forbad  his  heirs  to  invade  the  liberty 
of  those  men,  whom  he  had  made  free.  *  <  For  God's  love,  and 
for  the  advaVitage  of  my  &oul,  I  will  that  they  be  masters  of 
their  own  freedom,  and  of  their  own  will;  and  in  the  name 
of  the  living  God  I  entreat  that  no  man  disturb  them  by.  ex- 
action of  money  or  in  any  other  manner:  but  that  they  be 
left  at  liberty  to  serve  any  lord  whom  they  may  choose,'* 

EDWARD. 

The  succession  of  Edward  was  opposed  by  his 
cousin  Ethelwold,  who  claimed  the  crown  as  the    Ethelwold 
representative  of  Ethered,  the  elder  brother  of  the   ^^e  crown! 
late  monarch.     His  pretensions  were  overruled  by        901. 
the  decision  of  the  Witena-grmot:  and  the  discon- 
tented prince,  apparently  under  pretence  of  recovering  the 
hereditary  patrimony  of  his  father,  assembled  his  retainers, 
and  occupied  the  castles  of  Christchurch  and  Wimhurn.     In 
the  latter  place  he  forcibly  married  a  nun  out  of  the  convent, 
and  announced  his  resolution  never  to  surrender  the  fortress 
but  with  his  life.     The  approach  of  Edward  to  Badberry  sug- 
gested a  less  hazardous  policy.     He  retired  in  secrecy,  and 
reached  the  northern  Danes,  who  pitying  his  misfortunes,  or 
admiring  his  spirit,  gave  him  the  title  of  king,  and  hastened 
to  fight uader  his  banner.     In  a  short  time  the  exile  saw  him- 
self at  the  head  of  an  army  of  adventurers  from  Northumbria, 
Eut-Anglia  and  France.     With  these  he  landed  in       ^^^ 
Essex,  and   obtained   possession   of  that   county. 
T^i0  next  year  he  marched  through  Mercia  as  far  as 
Ci^Uade,  crossed  the  Thames,  and   pillaged  the 
greater  part  of  Wiltshire.     But  at  tlie  approach  of  Edward 
he  retiml:  and  the  West-Saxons  in  their  turn  retaliated  on 

•  If  any  of  di«  lands  which  he  left  to  females  had  descended  to  him  from 
Egbert,  he  desired  hi»  heirs  male  to  take  the  lands,  and  give  to  the  females 
an  equivalent  in  monev. 

Vol.  I.  '  23     . 
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jthe  Danes  the,  injuries,  which  they  had  inflicted  on  Mercta 
and  Wessex.  From  St  Edmund's  dyke  in  Cambridf^cshire 
they  spread  the  flames  of  war  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ouse:  and 
crossing  that  river,  continued  in  the  fenny  country  the  work 
of  devastation.  At  last  Edward  thought  proper  lo  withdraw 
his  army.  In  defiance  of  repeated  orders  the  men  of  Keat 
remained  behind:  they  were  surrounded  by  the  Danes;  an<Ai 

most  murderous  conflict  ensued.  Two  ealdormen, 
and  pc-  several  thanes,  two  abbots,  and  the  ff'^eater  number 
battle.         ^^  ^^  common  men  perished,  but  the  East-An- 

glians  purchased  their  advantage  at  a  high  price. 
They  lost  their  king  Eohric:  and  to  Edward  the  death  of 
Ethelwold  was  of  greater  consequence  than  the  most  bril- 
liant victory.* 

From  this  period  the  king's  attention  was  princi- 
£d\ranl  pally  directed  to  two  great  objects,  the  union  of 
•esston  of  *Mercia  with  his  own  dominions,  and  the  subjuga- 
Mercia.        tion  of  the  Northumbrian  and  East- Anglian  Danes. 

I.  For  a  few  years  the  government  of  Mercia, 
during  the  frequent  infirmities  of  Ethered,  was  intrusted  to 
the  hands  of  Ethelfleda,  a  princess  whose  masculine  virtues 
and  martial  exploits  are  celebrated  in  the  highest  strains  of 
panegyric  by  our  ancient  historians.  At  the  death  of  her 
husband,  Edward  seized  and  united  to  Wesisex  the  two  im- 
portant cities  of  London  and  Oxford :  nor  does  Ethelfleda 
appear  to  have  resented  this  partition  of  her  territory.  She 
continued  to  govern  the  remainder  with  the  title  of  the  lady 
of  Mercia,  and  cordially  supported  her  brother  in  all  his 
operations  against  the  common  enemy.  But  that  respect, 
which  Edward  had  paid  to  the  merit  of  his  sister,  he  refused 
to  the  weakness  of  his  niece  Elfwina.  When  Ethelfleda 
died  in  920,  he  pretended  that  the  young  princess  had  pro- 
mised marriage  to  Reynold  the  Dane,  and  entering  Mercia  at 
the  head  of  his  army,  sent  her  an  honourable  captive  into 
Wessex,  abolished  every  trace  of  a  separate  govenment,  and 
moulded  the  whole  of  the  Saxon  territories  into  one  undivided 
kingdom,! 

II.  Had  the  Danes  in  England  been  united  under 
tlic*north-  ^^^  ^^^  monarch,  they  would  probably  have  Men 
crn  Danes'    ^^^^  ^^an  a  match  for  thM^hole  power  of  Edm^d : 

hut  they  still  preservecTJSt  manners  and  sorrit  of 
their  ancestors,  and  diminished  their  national  strerTgth-  by 
dividing  it  among  a  number  of  eqiial  and  independent  chief- 

•  Chron.  Sax.  100, 101.    Hunt.  f.  202.     VRest.  180, 181. 
t  Chron.  Su.  103.  107.    Ingulf.  28.    CaiVAoc,  4r. 
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tsins.  After  the  death  of  Ethel  «roId  five  years  elapsed  with* 
oat  any  imporimt  act  of  hostility:  in  910  Edward  conducted 
his  forces  int>  Northumbrian  and  spent  five  weeks  in  ravaging 
the  cttintry^  and  oollectinjc  slaves  and  plunder.  The  next 
year  the  Northmen  returned  the  visit.  They  penetrated  to 
the  Avon:  but  in  their  retreat  were  overtaken  by  the  Saxons, 
and  suffered  a  defeat,  which,  was  long  a  favourite  subject 
amon^  the  i^^tional  poets.  Edward  now  adopted  the  plan, 
which  had  been  so  successfully  pursued  by  his  father,  of 
tmliding  fortresses  for  the  defence  of  his  dominions,  and  the 
aartoyance  of  the  enemy.  A  line  drawn  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Thames,  throujrh  Bedford  to  Chester,  will  pretty  accu- 
rately describe  the  boundary  which  separated  the  hostile  na- 
tions. To  curb  the  East-Angiians  the  king  built  Witham 
and  Hertford:  while  Ethelfleda,  at  his  suggestion,  erected 
similar  fortresses  at  Bridgenorth,  Tamworth,  Stafford,  War- 
wick, and  other  places  in  tiie  vicinity.  Their  utility  was  soon 
demonstrated  in  the  failure  of  a  Danish  expedition  from  tlie 
coast  of  Armorica.  After  ravaging  the  shores  of  Wales,  the 
barbarians  attempted  to  penetrate  into  Herefordshire.  They 
were  opposed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  burghs, 
(kiven  into  ^  wood,  and  compelled  to  give  hostages,  as  a  se- 
curity for  their  peaceable  departure,  Edward  was,  however, 
suspicious  of  their  honour,  and  lined  the  northern  coast  of 
Somersetshire  with  troops.  As  he  expected,  t[»ey  made  two 
attempts  to  land  in  the  night  at  Watchct  and  at  Portlock,  and 
were  defeated  at  both  places  with  considerable  slaughter. 
The  remains  fled  to  one  of  the  uninhabited  isles  in  the  mouth 
of  the  Severn,  but  want  compelled  them  to  abandon  their  asy- 
lum, and  seek  new  adventures  in  Wales  and  Ireland.* 

The  royal  brother  and  sister,  having  thus  pro- 
vided for  the  security  c^  their  own  territories,  pro-    ?. "f*^^  ^ 
ceeded  to  attack  thos^  of  th^r  enemies.     Ethelfleda   ^^  Ethel- 
took  Derby  by  stoFnf,  though  the  Danes  obstinately    fieda. 
defended  themselves  in  the  streets;  and  then  laid 
siege  to  Leicester,  which,  with  the  adjacent  territory,  was 
subdued  by  the  terror  of  her  arms.     Edward,  on  his  sid^, 
built  two  forts  at  Buckingham  to  overawe  the  Northmen  of 
the  adjoining  counties,  took  Bedford  by  capitulation,  and, 
advancing  into  Northamptonshire,  fortified  Towcester.     The 
Danes  alarmed  at  the  pnagressive  encroachments  of  the  Sax- 
ons, made,  in  the  same  year,  four  attempts  to  obtain  posses- 
sioa  of  the  nearest  fortresses.     One  party  occupied  Temps- 
ford,  and  besieged  Bedford:  another  stormed  the  walls  of 

•  Chron.  Sax.  102. 105. 
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Towcester:  a  third  attacked  Wigingamere,  and  a  fourth  sur- 
rounded Maiden.  In  each  instance  the  garrisons  defended 
themselves  till  the  royal  army  came  to  their  assistance;  and 
Edward,  eager  to  improve  his  success,  took  possession  of 
Huntingdon  and  Colchester.  The  Danes  were  dispirited  by 
so  many  losses:  and  all  their  chieftains  from  the  Willand  ia 
Northamptonshire  to  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  submitted  to 
the  conqueror,  took  the  oaths  of  allegiance,  and  acj^nowledged 
him  for  their  ^<  lord  and  protector.''* 

During  the  three  next  years  the  king  with  un- 
pureues  his  ceasing  industry  pursued  the  same  line  of  policy, 
success.  He  successively  carried  his  arms  to  every  part  of 

the  ancient  boundarv  of  Mercia,  and  erected  for- 
tresses  at  Manchester,  at  Thelwall  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mer- 
sey, at  Nottingham,  and  at  Stamford.  By  these  conquests 
Edward  acquired  more  real  power  than  had  ever  been  pos- 
sessed by  his  predecessors.  All  the  tribes  from  Northurabria 
to  the  channel  formed  but  one  kingdom,  j^ubject  to  his  imme* 
diate  control :  while  the  other  nations  in  the  island,  warned 
by  the  fate  of  their  neighbours,  anxiously  solicited  his  friend- 
924  ^^^P*     ^^^  Danes  and  Angles  of  the  north  made 

him  offers  of  submission :  the  kings  of  the  Scots 
and   Strathclyde  Britons  chose  him   for  their   **  lord  and 

father:^'  and  the  princess  of  Wales  paid  him  a 

yearly  tribute.     Yet  he  was  not  long  permitted 
to  enjoy  this  pre-eminence.     He  died  in  9^5  at  Farrington, 
and  his  death  was  immediately  followed  by  that  of  his  eldest 
son  Ethelward  at  Oxford.t 
.  -    .-  Edward  had  been  thrice  married,  and  left  a 

amiy.  numerous  family.  Of  the  sons,  who  survived 
him,  three  successively  ascended  the  throne,  Athelstan,  Ed- 
mund, and  Edred.  Six  of  his  daughters  were  married  to 
foreign  princes,  some  of  them  the  most  powerful  sovereigns 

in  Europe:  and  three,  Elfleda,  Ethelhilda,  and 
"'^       Eadburga  embraced  a  religious  life.     Of  Eadbur- 

*  To  hlaforde  and  to  mund-boran.     Chron.  Sax.  109.     Also,  106—109. 

f  Chron.  Sax.  111.  The  chronicle  tells  us  that  Edward  built  a  town 
and  fortified  it  at  Badecanwyllan  in  Peacland,  which  Gibson  conceives  to 
be  Bakewell  in  Derbyshire.  1  think  that  Peacland  means  Lothian,  which 
according  to  Camden  was  anciently  called  Pictland  (Brit.  p.  llSn,  and 
would  therefore  seek  Badecanwyllan,  the  bluing  wells,  in  the  neignbour- 
bood  of  Bathgate,  the  road  to  the  bath.  For  it  was  on  occasion  of  his 
building  this  fortress  that  **  the  king  of  the  Scots  and  all  the  people  of  the 
Scots,  and  the  king  of  the  Strathclyde  Gaels,  and  all  the  Strathclyde  Gaels 
(the  men  of  Galloway,  Westmin.  184)  chose  him  for  their  fatlier  and 
lord."  Chron.  Sax.  110.  In  other  word9>  they  did  him  homage:  homini- 
um  fecerunt    Mailros,  146. 
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»  the  early  history  is  curious.  She  was  the  youngest  of 
Eklward's  children,  and  had  been  led  by  her  father,  when  she 
was  about  three  years  old,  iolo  a  room,  in  which  he  had  pre- 
viously placed  a  collection  of  female  trinkets,  and  a  chalice 
with  the  book  of  the  gospels.  The  child  ran  to  the  latter, 
and  fklward,  interpreting  her  choice  as  the  de.stination  of 
heaven,  embraced  her  and  exclaimed — <<  thou  shalt  be  grati- 
fied in  thy  wishes;  nor  will  thy  parents  regret,  if  they  yield 
to  thee  in  virtue."  She  was  delivered  to  the  care  of  her 
grandmother  Alswitha,  and  of  the  nuns  of  Winchester;  with 
whom  sbe  spent  a  long  course  of  years,  eminent  among  the 
sisters  for  her  humility  and  devotion.* 

In  legislative  and  literary  merit  Edward  was 
much  inferior  to  his  father:  he  surpassed  him  in  fc^i^^'" 
the  magnitude  and  the  durability  of  his  conquests,  burrhs. 
The  subjection  of  the  Danes  to  Alfred  was  only 
nominal:  and  at  his  death  the  kingdom,  which  he  left  to  his 
fion,  was  bounded  by  the  Mercian  counties  on  the  banks  of 
the  Thames  and  the  Severn.  Edward  by  steadily  pursuing 
the  same  object,  and  ensuring  tha  submission  of  each  district 
before  he  proceeded  to  further  conquests,  extended  his  rule 
over  all  the  Danes  of  Mercia  and  East-Anglia.  Wherever 
he  penetrated,  he  selected  a  strong  position,  and  while  a 
multitude  of  workmen  surrounded  it  with  a  wall  of  stone, 
encamped  in  the  neighbourhood  for  their  protection. t  That 
these  fortifications  were  equal  to  their  object  is  evident  from 
the  fact,  that  not  one  of  them  was  ever  captured  by  the 
enemy:  and  they  were  productive  in  after  ages,  of  conse- 
quences, which  this  monarch  could  not  possibly  have  fore- 
seen. They  were  long  the  principal  towns  in  England,  and 
served  to  multiply  a  class  of  men  of  a  higher  order,  and  dis- 
tinguished by  greater  privileges  than  the  ceorles  or  husband- 
men. To  the  burghers  was  entrusted  the  defence  of  their 
wails  and  of  the  adjacent  country.  By  living  in  society,  and 
having  arms  in  their  hands,  they  grew  into  consideration, 
and  insensibly  acquired  such  a  degree  of  power  and  wealth 
as  ultimately  to  open  to  their  representatives  the  national 
council,  and  thus  lay  the  foundation  of  that  influence,  which 
the  people  enjoy  in  our  present  constitution. 

During  his  reign  an  important  alteration  was     r?   }   -  *• 
effected  in  the  ecclesiastical  economy  of  the  king-     cal*affaiM. 
dom  of  Wessex.     The  frequent  wars  which  had 
preceded  the  restoration  of  Alfred,  had  caused  a  relaxation 

•  Malms,  de  Reg",  ii.  13.    De  Pont.  ii.  f.  140. 
t  Cbron,  Sax.  106.  108. 
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of  discipline,  and,  in  many  iilaces,  had  reviyed  the  aupersti- 
tioivi  of  paganisQi.  Pope  Formosus  sought  by  threats  aod 
ezbortations  to  awaken  the  zeal.of  the  West-Saxon  prelates,, 
and  suggested  the  propriety  of  increasing  the  number  of  their 
bishoprics.  About  the  year  910  the  two  churches  of  Win- 
chester and  Sherburn  became  va<^nt,  and  Piegmund^  arch* 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  improved  the  opportunity  to  make  a 
new  division  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  establish  three  more 
dioceses  for  the  counties  of  Somerset,  Devon,  and  Cornwall.* 
The  most  important  of  the  religious  foundations  at  this  pe- 
riod was  the  new  minster  at  Winchester.  At  the  ^eath  of 
Alfred,  the  aged  Grimbald  had  requested  permission  to  relire. 
to  the  Jfriends  of  his  youth,  the  clergy  of  St  Omer :  but  Ed- 
ward, unwilling  to  be  deprived  of  his  services,  prevailed  on 
him  to  remain  in  England,  by  promising  to  provide  for  him 
according  to  the  intention  of  the  late  king,  a  monastery  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  royal  city.  From  the  bishop  Denulf 
and  the  canons  he  purchased  three  acres  of  land,  on  which  he 
erected  a  spacious  church  and  buildings  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  Grimbald  and  a  society  of  clergymen,  and  bestowed 
on  them  the  lands  which  his  father  had  deHtined  for  that  pur- 
pose in  his  will.  To  this  new  minster  he  transferred  the  re- 
mains of  Alfred :  and  in  the  same  place  his  own  body,  and 
that  of  his  son  Ethelward  were  deposited.! 

« 

ATHELSTAN, 

THE  riEST   MONABCH   07   ENGLAND. 

By  the  will  of  the  late  monarch  the  crown  was 

Succetnon  left  to  Athelstan  his  eldest  son,  about  thirty  years 

of  Athel-    ^f  j^gg^  rpj^^  claim  of  the  new  king  was  immediate- 

934.        ly  admitted  by  the  thanes  of  Mercia,  and  after  a 

short  time  by  those  of  Wessex.     The  ceremony  of 

his  coronation  was  performed  at  Kingston  by  Athelm,  arch* 

bishop  of  Canterbury.]: 

•  Wilk.  Con.  i.  199,  300.    Esdm.  Nor.  v.  128. 

f  Monift  Anr.  p.  208,  209.  Aimal.  de  Hyde  apud  Alf.  iii.  p.  201,  205. 
Chron.  Sax.  p.  111.  During  Edward's  reig^  the  English  made  frequent 
pilgrimages  to  Rome.  In  921  many  were  massacred  in  passing  the  Alps  by 
the  Sarscena  from  Frazinetum.  A  few  years  later  many  others  met  with 
the  same  fate.     Chron.  Flodoaidi  opud  Bouquet,  vii.  177.  180. 

i  Chron.  Sax.  111.  Malm.  26.  In  Malmsbury  we  have  three  difTerent 
accounts  of  Athelstan,  which  should  be  carefully  distinguished.  The  first 
he  compiled  liimself  from  documents  within  his  reach.  The  second  he 
abridged  from  the  longer  work  of  a  contemporary  poet,  whose  extravaf^nt 
praiscB  of  his  patron  he  reduced  to  th«f  stonwd  tn  probability  and  common 


^  ^  ■  \ 

I  ! 
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Of  the  mother  of  Athelstan,  Malmsbury  has  told 
a  romantic  tale,  on  the  faith  of  an  ancient  ballad.  '^*  •h«Jt 
She  was  the  daughter  of  a  neat>herd,  and  called  Eg-  ^*^^!^^ 
wina<  Her  superior  beauty,  even  in  her  childhood,  gtan. 
had  attracted  admiration:  and  a  fortunate  dream 
was  said  fo  portend  that  she  would  prove  the  mother  of*  a 
powerful  monarch.  This  report  excited  the  curiosity  of  the 
lady  who  had  nursed  the  children  of  Alfred.  She  took  Eg- 
wina  to  her  house,  and  educated  her  as  one  of  her  own  fami- 
ly. When  prince  Edward  casualty  visited  his  former  nurse, 
he  saw  the  daughter  of  the  neat-herd,  and  was  captivated 
with  her  beauty.  Athelstan  was  the  fruit  of  their  mutual  af- 
fection.* From  this  very  doubtful  story  it  has  been  inferred 
that  the  king  was  an  illegitimate  son  :  but  the  force  of  the  in- 
ference is  weakened  by  the  testimony  of  a  contemporary, 
poetess,  who,  in  mentioning  the  birth  of  Athelstan,  alludes  to 
the  inferior  descent  of  his  mother,  but  at  the  same  tidne  calls 
her  the  partner  of  Edward's  throncf  The  child  was  the  de- 
lig^ht  bf  his  grandfather  Alfred,  who  created  him  a  knight  by 
investing  him  with  a  mantle  of  purple,  and  a  short  sword  in  a 
golden  scabbard.  After  the  death  of  his  mother  he  was  in«- 
trustedto  the  care  of  his  aunt  Ethelfleda,  a  fortunate  circum- 
stance, as  it  probably  caused  his  interests  to  be,  at  this  period, 
so  easerly  espoused  by  the  natives  of  M ercia.  j: 

In  Wessex  Athelstan  had  to  imard  against  the 
secret  designs  of  his  enemies,  of  whom  the  most  ^^^^ 
dangerous  was  the  etheling  Alfred.   The  associates  ^^  crown. 
of  this  prince  had  conspired  to  seize  the  person  of 
the  king  at  Winchester,  and  to  deprive  him  of  his  sight     On 
the  discovery  of  the  plot  Alfred  demanded,  according  to  the 
forms  of  the  Saxon  jurisprudence,  to  clear  himself  by  oath: 
and  Athelstan,  who  dared  not  refuse  the  privilege,  sent  him 
to  Rome  in  the  custody  of  his  messengers,  to  perform  the  ce- 
remony in   the  presence  of  the  pontiff.     The  unfortunate 
etheling  swore  to  his  innocence  on  the  altar  of  St  Peter.  But 
as  he  survived  his  oath  only  three  days,  his  death  was  con- 
sidered a  sufficient  proof  of  his  guilt  by  the  witan,  who  ad- 
judged his  estates  to  the  king.     By  him  they  were  given  to 
the  monastery  of  Malmsbury.  § 

sense.  The  last  is  a  collection  of  facts  for  which  no  written  authority  could 
be  found:  but  which  were  mentioned  in  Anglo-Saacon  songs  transmitted 
fram  one  generation  to  another.     Malm.  36—29. 

•  Malm.  29. 

\  Quern  peperit  regi  tanwn  non  inclyta  regni.    B/onmiha^  dt  gest,  Odon. 
p.  165. 

#  Malm.  27.  ^  Malm.  28, 29. 
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Sightricy  the  Danish  king  of  Northumbria,  had 
Athelstan  braved  the  power  of  Edward :  he  soh'cited  the 
takes  pos-  friendship  of  Athelstan,  and  asked  his  sister  Editha 
Northum-  ^^  marriage.  The  two  princes  met  at  Tam worth, 
bria.  Sightric  was  baptized,  received  the  hand  of  Editha^ 

92^-  and  accepted  from  Athelstan  a  grant  of  what  he  al- 
ready possessed,  the  country  between  the  Tees  and 
the  frith  of  Forth.*  It  is  said,  that  the  barbarian  soon  repent- 
ed of  his  choice,  and  abandoned  both  his  wife  and  religion  :t 
it  is  certain  that  he  died  at  the  end  of  twelve  months,  and  that 
Athelstan  seized  the  opportunity  to  annex  Northumbria  to 
his  own  dominions.  The  two  sons  of  Sightric  fled  before  the 
superior  power  of  the  Anglo-Saxon ;  Crodfrid  into  Scotland » 
and  Aniaff  into  Ireland.  Anla£f  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet 
with  friends  and  associates:  but  Constantine,  the  king  of  the 
Scots,  dared  not  afford  an  asylum  to  the  enemy  of  Athelstan; 
and  Godfrid,  after  a  fruitless  attempt  to  surprise  the  city  of 
York,  voluntarily  surrendered  himself  to  the  mercy  of  the 
conqueror.  He  was  received  with  humanity  and  treated  with 
honour:  but  the  mind  of  the  Dane  could  not  brook  the  idea  of 
dependence,  and  on  the  fourth  day  he  fled  to  the  coast,  and 
commenced  the  profession  of  a  sea-king.  J 
^  .     ,  The  ambition  of  Athelstan  now  grasped  at  the 

bisautho-  sovereignty  of  the  whole  island.  In  the  north  he 
rity  over  levelled  with  the  ground  the  castle  of  York,  the 
theBri-  principal  bulwark  of  the  Danish  power:  Ealdulf,  a 
tons.  Saxon  chieftain,  was  compelled  to  yield  to  him  the 

strong  castle  of  Bamborough :  and  the  king  of  Scots,  and  the 
prince  of  Cumberland  obeyed  his  summons,  and  acknowledg- 
ed his  superiority.  On  the  west,  he  intimidated  the  Britons 
of  Wales  and  Cornwall  The  chieftains  of  the  former  waited 
on  him  at  Hereford,  where  they  stipulated  to  confine  their 
countrymen  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Wye,  and  to  pay  a  yearly 
tribute  of  twenty  pounds  of  gold,  three  hundred  pounds  of 
silver,  and  five  thousand  head  of  cattle.  The  Cornish  Hritons 
had  hitherto  reached  frog[i  the  Land*s-end  to  the  river  Ex, 
and  possessed  one-half  of  Exeter.  He  commanded  them  to 
retire  beyond  the  Tamar;  surrounded  the  city  with  a  strong 
wall  of  stone;  and  frequently  honoured  it  with  his  presence. 
To  confirm  his  claim  of  sovereignty,  he  convened  at  a  place 
called  Eadmote,  all  the  princes  of  the  Scots,  Cambrians,  and 
Britons,  who,  placing  their  hands  between  his,  swore  to  him 
that  fcslty,  which  the  Saxon  vassal  was  accustomed  to  swear 
to  his  lord.§ 

•  Malm.  27.     Wallingforfl,  540.  f  Westmin.  185.         ♦  Malm.  Sr. 

^  Malm.  27, 28.  Flor.  602.  Mai!.  147.  The  contemporary  writer  in 
Malmsbury,  makes  the  tribute  of  the  Welsh  amount  to  25,000  cattle.  1 
have  preferred  the  more  moderate  account  of  Caradoc,  p.  48. 
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During  this  tide  of  tuceess,  and  when  Athektan    d^^)^  ^ 
had  just  reached  the  zenith  of  his  power^  Edwin,    hia  bro^ 
the  eldest  of  his  brothers,  perished  at  sea.     The    ther  Ed- 
traditionary  ballads,  consulted  by   Malmsbury,  at-    ^'^' 
tribute  his  death  to  the  jealousy  of  the  king,  who,  convinced 
of  his  own  illegitimacy,  suspected  Edwin  of  aspiring  to  that 
croi^n  which  belonged  to  him  by  the  right  of  inheritance.    It 
was  in  vain  that  the  young  prince  asserted  his  innocence  upon 
oath:  and  when  his  oath  was  disregarded,  threw  himself  on 
Ihe  affection  of  his  brother.     The  tyrant  thought  bis  own 
safety  incompatible  with  the  life  of  Edwin:  and,  while  he 
affi^^ted  the  praise  of  lenity,  by  commuting  the  sentence  of 
death  into  that  of  banishment,  committed  his  victim  to  the 
mercy  of  the  waves,  in  an  open  and  shattered  boat,  with  only 
one  companion.     The  prince,  in  a  paroxysm  of  despair,  leap- 
ed into  the  sea:  his  attendant  coolly  waited  for  the  flow  of 
the  tide,  and  was  wafted  back  to  the  shore  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Dover.     Athelstan,  it  is  added,  when  it  was  too  late, 
repented  of  his  cruelty,  submitted  to  a  course  of  canonical 
penance,  and  built  the  church  of  Middieton,  that  prayers 
mi^ht  be  daily  offered  for  the  soul  of  his  murdered  brother. 
Such  is  the  tale  which  Malmsbury  has  preserved,  but  of  which 
he  does  not  presume  to  affirm  or  deny  the  truth.*     It  seems 
not  to  deserve  credit.     No  trace  of  it  is  to  be  discovered  in 
the  contemporary  biographer  of  Athelstan:  and  in  the  poem 
from  which  it  was  extracted,  it  w;a:s  coupled  with  another  tale 
evidently  fabulous.t     That  Edvp^m  perished  at  sea,  cannot  be 
doubted:  but  the  king  appears  rather  to  have  deplored  his 
death  as  a  calamity,  than  to  kave  regretted  it  as  a  crime.  The 
account  of  Huntingdon  contains  all  that  can  now  be  known 
of  the  transaction:  *<80on  afterward*  he  had  the  misfortune 
to  lose  in  the  .waves  of  tlie  ocean  his  brother  Edwin,  a  youth 
of  great  vigour  and  good  disposition."! 

*  Non  conatanter  sed  titubanter.  Malm.  25.  Non  ut  defendam^  sed  ne 
lectoram  scientiam  defraudem.  Id.  29.  The  story  is  repeated  by  Sim.  134. 
154.  Hoved.  242.  West  186.  'Btomp.  836.  It  may,  however,  be  observed, 
tbftt  Simeon,  Hoveden,  and  l^'estminstcr,  have  all  copied  the  same  words 
from  one  common  documeiit  Florence  (603),  who  usually  copies  the  same, 
has,  in  this  instance,  deserted  it,  and  omitted  entirely  the  death  of  Edwin. 

f  The  ballad  proceeds  to  say,  that  it  was  the  butler  of  Athelstan,  who 
urged  his  master  to  the  death  of  Edwin :  that  one  day  as  he  waited  on  the 
kitig^  his  foot  slipt,  and  recovering  himself  with  the  other,  he  exclaimed: 
thus  brother  helps  brother.  The  words  reminding^  Athelstan  of  the  fate  of 
Bdwio,  he  ordered  the  butler  to  be  put  to  death.  Malm.  29.  I'his  kind 
of  stoiy  seems  to  have  been  a  favourite  with  the  Anglo-Saxons.  The  reader 
will  meet  with  another  edition  of  it  in  thmiistory  of  Edward  the  confessor. 

i  That  Edwin  perished  at  sra  is  asserted  by  the  Saxon  chronicle  (Ul), 
and  Mailros  (147).    The  words  of  Huntingdon  are:  iitc  multo  postadvcria 

Vol.  I.  a4 
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The  king  of  Scots  eagerly  sought  to  free  biniMlf 
8oou  r«-   from  his  dependaDce  on  the  Enelish  monarch:  and 
^^iilJSf      with  this  view  entered  into  alliance  with  Howel, 
■  king  of  Wales.     But  the  power  of  AthelsUn  was 

irresistible.  At  the  head  of  his  army  he  extended  his  ra- 
vages as  far  as  Dunfaedor  and  Westmore,  while  his  fleet  pil- 
laged the  coast  to  the  extremity  of  Caithness.  Constant!  ne 
was  compelled  to  implore  the  clemency  of  the  conqueror,  and 
to  surrender  his  son  as  a  hostage  for  his  fidelity.* 

Three  years  afterwards,  the  superiority  of  the 
5^^"^?^    English  king  was  threatened  by  a  more  formidable 
937        confederacy.     In  937  a  fleet  of  six  hundred  and 
fifteen  sail  cast  anchor  in  the  Humber,     It  obeyed 
the  commands  of  Aolaff,  who  was  come  with  an  army  of  Irish 
and  northern  adventurers  to  reconquer  the  dominions  of  his 
father.    His  arrival  was  the  signal  of  war  to  his  confederates, 
the  Scots  and  Britons,  who,  under  their  respective  princes, 
directed  their  march  to  the  same  spot     The  lieutenants  of 
Athelstan,  unable  to  repel  the  torrent,  endeavoured  to  retard 
its  progress.    Negociations  were  opened  to  gain  time  for  the 
arrival  of  Athelstan,  who,  not  content  with  his  own  forces, 
had  purchased  the  lid  of  several  sea-kings.     As  he  passed 
through  Beverly,  he  visited  the  church,  ofi^ed  his  dagger  on 
the  altar,  and  vowed  to  redeem  it,  if  he  returned  victorious, 
at  a  price  worthy  of  a  kbpr.     The  armies  were  soon  in  the 
neigbbourhood  of  each  o&er,  when  Anlafi*  planned  a  mid- 
night attack,  in  the  hope  of  »irprising  and  killing  his  adver- 
sary.   To  discover  the  quartert  of  Athelstan,  he  adopted  an 
artifice  familiar  to  the  Northmeii.     The  minstrel  was  in  tliat 
age  a  sacred  character;  and  Anlafi,  with  his  harp  in  his  hands, 
fearlessly  entered  the  English  camp,  mixed,  without  suspi- 
cion, among  the  troops,  and  was  at  last  conducted  to  the  royal 
pavilion.     The  king,  who  was  at  dinner,  bade  the  stranger 
strike  his  harp,  and  rewarded  him  for  his  song.    But  the  dis- 
guise of  the  pretended  minstrel  could  not  conceal  him  from 
the  eye  of  a  soldier,  who  had  once  served  under  his  standard, 
but  who  disdained  to  betray  his  former  leader.     As  soon  as 
Aniaff  was  out  of  danger,  this  man  related  the  circumstance 
to  Athelstan,  and  to  the  charge  of  perfidy,  indignantly  re- 

perculsua  fortuna  fVatrem  suuin  Edwinum  mtign^  Tigoris  juvenem  et  bonx 
indolis  maris  fluctibus  flebiliter  amttit     Hunt.  304.  158, 159. 

*  Chron.  9ax.  111.  Sim.  Dun.  134.  Floren.  603.  On  this  account,  Ethel- 
verd»  a  contemporary,  saya/Collasubdunt  Scoti  pariterque  Picti,  uno  soli- 
dantur  Britannidis  arva.  Ethel w.  482.  Scotiam  sibi  subjugando  perdo- 
miiit    Sim.  Dun.  25. 
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"No;  I  have  ihown  that  my  honour  is  above  tempta- 
tion; and  remember,  that  if  I  had  been  perfidious  to  him,  I 
might  also  have  proved  perfidious  to  you."  The  king  ac- 
cepted the  apology,  and  by  his  advice,  removed  to  a  distant 
part  of  the  field.  The  nt)und  which  he  had  left,  was  after- 
ignrd3  occupied  by  the  bishop  of  Sherburn.  In  the  dead  of 
the  night  the  alarm  was  ^iven:  Anlafi*,  with  a  body  of  chosen 
followers,  was  in  the  midst  of  the  camp;  and  a  bloody  and 
doubtful  conflict  ensued.  In  the  morning,  when  he  retired, 
it  v^as  discovered  that  the  prelate  had  perished  with  all  his 
attendants."* 

Two  days  after  this  occurrence  was  fought  the 
battle  of  Bninanburgh,  in  Northumbria:  a  battle  "^ictoiy  of 
celebrated  in  the  relics  of  Saxon  and  Scandana-  burahT' 
vian  poetry.  The  multitude  of  the  confederates 
consisted  of  five  nations,  Norwegians,  Danes,  Irish,  Scots, 
and  Britons:  in  the  English  army  waved  a  hundred  banners, 
and  round  each  banner,  if  we  may  believe  the  exaggeration 
of  a  contemporary,  were  ranged  a  thousand  warriors.  The 
contest  lasted  till  sunset.  A  northern  sea-king,  in  the  pay 
of  Athelstan,  was  opposed  to  the  Irish,  and  after  an  obstinate 
struggle  drove  them  into  a  wood  at  no  great  distance.  Tur- 
ketul  with  the  citizens  of  London,  and  Singin  with  the  men 
of  Worcestershire,  penetrated  into  the  midst  of  the  Scots, 
killed  the  son  of  tiieir  king,  and  compelled  Constantine  to 
save  himself  by  a  precipitate  flight  Anlafi"  still  maintained 
his  position  against  all  the  efforts  of  Athelstan  and  his  West- 
Saxons:  but  the  victors  returning  from  the  pursuit,  fell  on 
his  rear,  and  decided  the  fortune  of  the  battle.  The  North- 
man escaped  the  sword  of  his  enemies;  but  he  left  five  con- 
federate sea-kings,  seven  jarls,  and  many  thousands  of  his 
followers,  on  the  field  of  battle.  <<  Never,"  says  the  native 
poet,  <'  since  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons  and  Angles,  those  ar- 
tists of  war,  was  such  a  carnage  known  in  England."-  The 
conqueror  in  his  return  from  the  battle,  redeemed  his  dagger 
from  the  church  of  Beverly  with  a  grant  of  ample  and  valu- 
able privileges.! 

This  splendid  victory  crushed  the  enemies, 
and  confirmed  the  ascendancy  of  Athelstan.    By    ^STIL^ 
the  Northmen  he  was  distinguished  with  the  ap- 
pellation of  **the  conqueror.  "|   The  British  princes  no  longer 

•  Halm.  26. 

t  Chron.  Sax.  113 — 114.     Egitli  Sagaapud  Johnstone,  31.     fngiilf.  3f. 
Mailroa,  147.     Malm.  27, 28. 

#  Snom,  p.  119.     He  also  calls  him  AthelsUn  the  fk'ithfut.     Ihid. 
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disputed  his  authority:  the  chieftaias  of  the  East-Anglian 
and  Northumbrian  Danes,  who  under  a  nominal  vassalage 
had  so  often  maintained  a  real  independence,  entirely  disap-* 
peared:  and  all  the  countries  originally  conquered .  and  co- 
lonized by  the  different  Saxon  tribes  became  united  under 
the  same  crown.  To  Athelstan  belongs  the  glory  of  having 
established,  what  has  ever  since  been  called  the  kingdom  of 
England.  His  predecessors,  till  the  reign  of  Alfred,  had 
been  styled  kings  of  Wessex.  That  monarch,  and  his  son 
Edward,  assumed  the  title  of  kings  of  the  Anglo-Saxons. 
Athelstan  sometimes  called  himself  king  of  the  English:  at 
other  times  claimed  the  more  pompous  designation  of  king 
of  all  Britain.  Both  these  titles  were  indiscriminately  em- 
ployed by  his  immediate  successors:  but  in  the  course  of  a 
century  Uie  latter  fell  into  disuse :  the  former  has  been  re- 
tained to  the  present  age."** 

As  the  power  of  the  king  became  predominant 
fore?"^*^*^^  in  Britain,  his  influence  began  to  be  felt  upon  the 
prinS.  continent    He  maintained  a  friendly  correspond- 

ence with    several   foreign   courts;    and    three 
princes,  destined  to  act  important  parts  in  the  concerns  of 
Europe,  were  educated  under  his  protection.     I.  The  first 
was  Hapo,  the  younger  son  of  Harold  Harfagre, 
Haco  of      jjjg  powerful  king  of  Norway.     When  the  father 
orvf^y,      ^^^^  ^^^  child  to  the  English  court,  he  presented 
the  king  with  a  magnificent  ship  of  which  the  sails  were  of 
purple,  while  the  beak  was  covered  with  plates  of  gold,  and 
the  inside  hung  round  with  gilded  shields.     At  the  death  of 
Harold;  Eric  the  elder  brother  ascended  the  throne:  but  he 
soon  lost  by  his  cruelty  the  afiection  of  his  subjects :  and 
Athelstan  sent  his  *<  foster  Son,"  with  a  powerful  fleet  to  ob* 
tain  possession  of  the  sceptre.     The  enterprise  succeeded: 
English  missionaries  under  the  protection  of  the  new  king 
disseminated  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel;  and  the  reign  of 
Haco  the  good,  is  still  celebrated  in  the  annals  of 
B**t  **^ie      Norway.!     H.  A  second  ward  of  the  English 
re  agiie.     j^.^^  ^^^  Alan  of  Bretagne.     The  charitable  do- 

•  For  Alfred,  see  Ileming.  Chart,  i.  42.  Asser,  1.  3.:  for  Edward, 
Gale,  lii.  p.  362. :  for  Athelstan,  id.  p.  364.  The  coins  in  Camden  Tab.  4. 
5.:  in  Hick's  Diss.  tab.  ii.  and  the  MS.  in  the  Cotton  libnaxy,  Tiberius,  A. 
3.  Athelstan  ab  omnibus  imperator  totius  Britannix  est  pronuntiatus. 
Flor.  693.  Subactis  ubi<|ue  hostibus  totiua  Britannix  dominium  obtinuit. 
Sim.  Dun.  18. 

t  Malms.  28.  Snorre,  121. 138. 160.  Havnix,  1777.  Mr.  Turner  has 
the  merit  of  calling  the  attention  of  writers  to  the  connexion  between 
Athelstan  and  the  kin^  of  Norway.  Vol.  ii.  83 — 91. 
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natioDS  of  Ethelivulf,  Alfred^  and  Edward,  to  the  churches 
of  Amiorica  had  given  rise  to  an  intercourse  between  the 
English  and  the  transmarine  Britons,  who  stilly  at  the  dis- 
tanee  of  four  eentaries,  lamented  their  banishment  from  the 
land  of  their  fathers.  •     When  the  Normans  under  Rollo  de- 
]i«pulated  Bretagne,  numbers  of  the  natives  sought  and  ob- 
tained an  asylum  under  the  protection  of  Athelstan.     Among 
the  fugitives  was  M atheudoi,  who  had  married  the  daughter 
of  Alan  the  great:  and  who  committed  his  infant  son  to  the 
care  of  his  friend.     Athelstan  stood  sponsor  to  the  young 
prince  at  his  baptism;  watched  over  his  education;  and  at  a 
proper  age  sent  him  back  to  his  native  country  with  the  sur* 
Yiviag  exiles,  and  a  band  of  English   adventurers.      The 
joung  Alan  proved  himself  worthy  of  his  protector:  he  re- 
covered by  degrees  the  territories  of  his  grandfather;  and  by 
a  long  series  of  splendid  actions  made  himself  the  sovereign 
of  Bretagne.t    III.  Athelstan's  own  nephew  was  the  third 
of  his  royal  pupils.     His  sister  Edgiva  had  been 
married  to  Charles  the  simple,  king  of  France,       i^**^ 
to  whom  she  bore  a  son  Louis,  who  from  his 
long  exile  in  England,  was  surnamed  d'outremer.     Three 
years  after  his  birth,  her  husband  was  imprisoned  by  the 
treachery  of  Herbert,  count  of  Vermandois:  but  the  queen 
escaped   with  her  child,  and  was  received  with 
an  aifectionate  welcome  by  her  father  Edward. 
When  Athelstan  succeeded  to  the  throne,  he  was  not  indif- 
ferent to  the  interests  of  his  sister  and  nephew. 
In  926  the  friends  of  Charles  made  an  attempt  to 
obtain  his  freedom,  and  Liouis  was  sent  at  their  request  to 
Prance:  but  the  efforts  of  the  royalists  were  speedily  repress- 
ed, and  the  young  prince  sought  again  the  protection  of  his 
uncle.     After  an  exile  of  thirteen  years  he  recovered  the 
throne  of  his  fathers.     Athelstan  had  isontracted  a  friendship 
with  the  duke  of  Normandy,  who  was  induced  at  the  death 
of  Rodulf  the  successor  of  Charles,  to  espouse  the  interests  of 
Louis.  (     An  embassy  from  France,  at  the  head  ^^^ 

of  which  was  the  archbishop  of  Sens,  demanded 
the  rightful  descendant  of  Charlemagne:  they  swore  in  the 
hands  of  Athelstan  and  Edgiva,  that  he  should  be  immediate- 
ly put  in  possession  of  the  royal  authority:  and  Louis  sailed 
to  Boulogne  with  a  splendid  retinue  of  Anglo-Saxon  thanes 

*  In  exulotu  atque  in  captivitate  in  Francia  commormmur.    Epist,  Rad« 
bodi  Dol.  epia.  Gale,  iii.  364. 

t  Chion.  Nannet.  apud  Bouquet,  yli.  376.' Gul.  G^met.  iii.  1. 

*  Hug^o  Ftoriac.  apud  Bouquet,  vii.  319.  Item,  304.    Chron.  Turon.  ix. 
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and  prelates.  He  was  received  by  a  deputation  of  the  French 
nobility,  conducted  in  state  to  Laon,  and  crowned  with  the 
usual  solemnity.  *  But  he  soon  found  himself  opposed  by  the 
factions  which  had  dethroned  his  father,  and  were  now  sup- 
ported by  Otho  of  Germany;  and  therefore  solicited  the  assist- 
ance of  hi«  uncle,  whose  fleet  ravaged  with  impunity  the 
lands  of  his  enemies  along  the  coast  of  Flanders.!  As  for 
Edgiva  she  continued  to  hold  a  distinguished  place  in  the 
councils  and  court  of  her  son;  till  in  an  unlucky  hour  she 
fixed  her  affections  on  the  count  of  Meaux,  the  son  of  the 
man  who  had  wrested  the  sceptre  from  her  husband.  At  her 
instigation  he  carried  her  off,  as  it  were,  by  force,  and  mar- 
ried her  as  soon  as  they  arrived  in  a  place  of  ap- 
parent safety.  Louis  was  indignant  at  the  con- 
duct of  his  mother.  He  immediately  pursued  the  fugitives, 
made  Edgiva  his  prisoner,  and  committed  her  to  the  custody 
of  his  queen  Herberge.| 

Besides  Edgiva  and  the  wife  of  Sightric  the 
^^T^*?*"  Northumbrian,  Athelstan  had  seven  other  sisters, 
^^^^         of  whom  three  put  on  the  veil,  and  four  were  married 
to  some  of  the  most  powerful  princes  in  Europe. 
1.  In  926,  Hugo  the  great,  father  to  the  founder  of  the  Cape- 
Ethilda.    ^^^^  dynasty,  solicited  the  hand  of  Ethilda.     He 
had  been  among  the  most  active  enemies  of  Charles 
the  simple:  but  he  had  recently  declared  in  favour  of  the  cap- 
tive monarch;  and  had  selected  for  his  ambassador  Adulf  of 
Flanders,  the  cousin  of  Athelstan.     In  the  assembly  of  the 
witan  at  Abingdon  were  displayed  the  numerous  and  costly 
presents  which  he  had  sent,  perCumes,  jewels,  relics,  horses, 
the  sword  of  Constantine  the  great,  and  the  spear  of  Charle- 
magne.    Before  this  splendid  exhibition  his  former  demerits 
disappeared;  and  Ethilda  became  the  wife  a  noble  Frank, 
who  without  the  title, , possessed  the  wealth  and  power  of  a 
king. 

EAUuu  ^'  ^^^"  ^^^  *®  battle  of  Brunanburgh,  the 
emperor,  Henry  the  fowler,  sought  a  consort  for 
his  son  Otho  among  the  sisters  of  Athelstan.  The  king  ap- 
pears to  have  been  flattered  by  the  request:  and  to  return  the 
compliment,  he  sent  both  Editha  and  Adiva  to  Germany,  that 
the  imperial  suitor  might  make  his  choice.  Before  their 
departure  each  princess  received  presents  from  the  king,  the 

*  Flodoti^,  Hist.  IV.  26.  Chron.  Viridun.  apud  Bouquet,  Tii.  290. 
Chron.  Qgonn.  viii.  237.  f  Chron.  Fiodoanl.  vii.  193. 

«  Daniel,  Hiit.  de  France,  ann.  951.  Chron.  Flodoardi,  Tiii.  207.  Ed- 
gira's  epitaph  may  be  seen  in  Mabillon,  Analec.  i.  427. 
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thanes,  and  the  prelates,  the  only  dower  ihe  could  offer  to 
her  tabxre  husband.     They  were  conducted  as  far  as  Cologne 
by   the  chancellor  Turketul.      Otho  preferred  Editha:  her 
siBter  was  married  to  a  prince  whose  name  has  not  been  pre- 
flerTcd,  but  whose  dominions  lay  among  the  Alp& 
S-  There  only  remained  Elgiya,  the  youngest  and    '^^^*- 
mo5t  beautiful  of  the  daughters  of  Edward.     She    ^i^^a. 
accepted  the  hand  of  Louis,  prince  of  Aquitain.* 

In  the  year  940  Athelstan  died,  regretted  by  his 
subjects,  and  admired  by  the  surrounding  nations,      ^^i^' 
He  was  of  a  slender  habit,  and  middling  stature,      death. 
His  hair,  which  was  yellow,  he  wore  in  ringlets  en- 
twined with  thread  of  gold.     Among  the  higher   ^_ 
orders  of  the  nobility  he  maintained  that  reserve       ""*"* 
which  became  his  superior  station:  to  the  lower  classes  of  his 
aubjects  he  was  affable  and  condescending.     From  his  father 
he  had  inherited  a  considerable  treasure:  but  his  liberality 
was  not  inferior  to  his  opulence,  and  the  principal  use  which 
he  made  of  money  was  to  enrich  others.    To  his  vassals  he 
was  accustomed  to  make  valuable  presents:  the  spoil  collected 
in  his  military  expeditions  was  always  divided  among  his  fol- 
lowers: and  his  munificence  to  the  clergy  was  proved  by  the 
churches  which  he  erected  or  repaired.!    Neither     ;    . . 
ought  his  charities  to  be  left  unnoticed.     He  an- 
nually redeemed  at  his  private  expense  a  certain  number  of 
convicts,  who  had  forfeited  their  liberty  by  their  crimes:  and 
his  bailiffs  were  ordered,  under  severe  penalties,  to  support 
a  pauper  of  English  extraction  on  every  two  of  their  farms.  | 
As  a  legislator  he  was  anxious  to  suppress  offences,      . 
to  secure  an  impartial  administration  of  justice,  and 
to  preserve  the  standard  coin  of  the  realm  in  a  state  of  purity. 
With  this  view  he  held  assemblies  of  the  witan  at  Greatly, 
Faversham,  Exeter,  and  Thundersfield :    associations  were 
~  formed  under  his  auspices  for  the  protection  of  property:  and 
regulations  were  enacted  respecting  the  apprehension,  the 
trial,  and  the  punishment  of  the  malefactors.     NegUgence 
in  the  execution  of  the  laws  was  severely  chastised.     A  thane 
paid  to  the  crown  a  fine  of  sixty  shillings:  a  superior  magis« 

*  For  these  marriages  see  Ethelverd  (473,)  Ingulf  (37,30,)  Malmsbuiy 
(35, 38,)  Westminister  (185, 186»)  and  Hrosvtthai  de  gestts  Odonis,  161— 
165. 

I  All  these  particalars  are  mentioned  by  his  contemporary  biographer 
apud  Malms.  37. 

i  Each  pauper  reeeired  annually  a  complete  suit  of  clothes,  and  month* 
ly  a  measure  of  meal,  a  gammon  of  bacon,  or  a  ram  worth  four  pennies. 
Leg.  Sax.  56. 
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irate  was  amerced  in  double  that  sum  witli  the  forfeiture  of 
his  office.*  In  his  will  he  had  chosen  the  abbey  of  Malms- 
bury  for  the  place  of  his  sepulture.  There  he  had  deposited 
the  remains  of  his  cousins  Jsifwin  and  Ethelwin,  who  fell  at 
Brunanburgh;  and  to  the  same  place  his  own  body  was  con- 
veyed in  solemn  pomp,  followed  by  a  long  train  of  prelates 
and  nobles,  and  surrounded  by  the  presents  which  he  had  be- 
queathed to  the  monastery.! 

EDMUND. 

The  civil  wars,  which  formerly  desolated  Nor- 
Nortlium-  (Cumbria,  have  been  mentioned  already:  after  the 
princes,  extinction  of  its  native  kings  it  continued  to  pre- 
sent similar  scenes  of  anarchy  and  bloodshed.  Its 
chieftains  were  partly  of  Saxon,  partly  of  Danish  origin,  alike 
in  disposition  and  habits;  but  enemies  to  each  other,  and 
equally  regardless  of  treachery  or  of  violence,  when  it  could 
contribute  to  their  aggrandizement.  Every  sea-king  was 
certain  of  finding  an  asylum  among  them:  and,  if  he  had  tlie 
ambition  to  aspire  to  a  throne,  there  were  never  wanting  men, 
who  were  willing  to  draw  the  sword  in  his  cause.  Some- 
times a  fortunate  adventurer  extended  his  authority  over  the 
whole  nation;  sometimes  two  or  more  shared  the  sovereign 
power  among  them.  But  they  were  no  better  than  flitting 
shadows  of  royalty,  following  each  other  in  rapid  succession. 
After  a  year  or  two  many  of  them  perished  by  the  treachery 
of  their  friends  or  the  swords  of  their  enemies:  many  were 
compelled  to  abandon  the  country,  and  revert  to  the  pursuits 
of  piracy:  hardly  one  transmitted  the  inheritance  of  his  au- 
thority to  his  children.  Occasionally  necessity  extorted  from 
tliem  an  acknowledgment  of  the  superiority  claimed  by  the 
kings  of  Wessex:  but  the  moment  the  danger  was  removed, 
they  uniformly  forgot  their  oaths,  and  resumed  the  exercise  of 
their  independence.  It  seems  to  have  mattered  little,  whe- 
ther these  princes  were  natives  or  foreignem:  the  pride  of 
the  inhabitants  was  satisfied,  provided  they  did  not  crouch 
to  the  pretensions  of  the  southern  Saxons,  whose  superior 
civilization  was  viewed  with  contempt  by  the  barbarism  of 
the  Northumbrians. 

After  the  battle  of  Brunanbureh  the  terror  of 

Anian  s    Athelstan  had   kept    his  turbulent  people  under 

940.  '    some  restraint:  but  at  his  death  their  ancient  spirit 

revived;  Anlaff  was  invited  to  hazard  a  third  time 

«  Leg.  54—^9.  t  Malm.  29. 
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the  fortune  of  war;  and  within  a  few  weeks  the  Humber  was 
covered  by  a  numerous  fleet  of  foreign  adventurers.  The 
sea-king  rested  his  hope  of  success  on  the  rapidity  of  his  mo- 
tions, and,  marching  into  Mercia,  obtained  possession  of  Tarn- 
worth.  Edmund,  the  brother  of  Athelstan,  and  about  eigh- 
teen years  of  age,  had  been  crowned  at  Kingston,  and  has- 
tened to  oppose  the  invaders.  The  operations  of  the  campaign 
are  involved  in  much  obscurity.  The  success  whicli  attended 
the  effort 8  of  Edmund,  seems  to  have  been  balanced  by  a 
subsequent  defeat:  and  the  respective  losses  of  the  two  princes 
induced  them  to  listen  to  the  suggestions  of  the  archbishops 
Odo  and  Wolstan,  who  laboured  to  effect  a  pacification.  The 
vanity  of  our  chroniclers  has  exhibited  the  transaction  in  par- 
tial colours:  but  the  conditions  of  the  treaty  prove  the  supe- 
riority of  Aniaff.  Edmund  ceded  in  full  sovereignty  to  the 
Dane  all  the  provinces  on  the  north  of  the  Watling  street.'*'    ' 

The  sea-king  did  not  long  enjoy  his  good  for- 
tune.    He  died  the  next  year,  and  Edmund  im-    ^'gff*^'* 
proved  the  opportunity  to  recover  the  dominions 
which  he  had  lost.  His  measures  were  planned  with    Edmund 
foresight  and   executed  with  vigour.     The  five-    conquers 
burghs,  as  they  were  called,  of  Derby,  Leicester,    Northum- 
Nottangham,  Stamford,  and  Lincoln,  had  long  been 
inhabited  by  the  descendants  of  Danes,  who,  though  they  made 
a  profession  of  obedience  to  the  English  monarchs,  considered 
it  a  duty  to  favour  the  enterprises  of  their  kinsmen.     These 
towns  formed  as  it  were  a  chain  of  fortresses  running  through 
Mercia,  and  garrisoned  by  enemies.     The  king  began  his 
operations  by  reducing  them  in  succession.     Their       ^^ 
inhabitants  were  expelled,  and  replaced  by  English 
Golonies.t    Edmund  next  proceeded  into  Northumbria.    That 
country  was  already  divided  between  two  princes,  one  of 
^hom  like  his  predecessor  was  called  Aniaff,  the  other  styled 
himself  Reginald,  king  of  York.     They  submitted  without 
resistance  to  the  superior  power  of  Edmund,  acknowledged 
themselves  his  vassals,  and  embraced  Christianity.       ^^ 
The  king  stood  sponsor  to  Aniaff,  at  his  baptism; 
and  adopted  Reginald  for  his  son,  when  he  received  confirm; 
mation.     Yet  he  had  hardly  left  the  country,  when  they  again 
asserted  their  independence.     Their  perfidy  soon  met  with 


*  Besides  the  printed  chroniclers,  see  another  in  MS.  quoted  by  Mr. 
Turner,  Tib.  B.  4.  Westminster  (187,)  adds  to  the  condition  of  the  trea- 
ty, that  the  surriver  was  to  succeed  to  the  dominions  of  the  othe;r.  This 
is  not  mentioned  by  any  othev  writer. 

t  Chron.  Sax.  114.    Hunt  203.     Flor.  603. 
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944.  ^^  punishment    The  archbishop  of  York  and  the 
ealdurman  of  Mercia  united  their  forces,  and  drove 

the  two  rebels  out  of  the  country.* 

A  sense  of  their  own  danger  had  hitherto  taught 
And  Cum-    ^jjg  Britons  of  Cumbria  to  assist  their  neighbours  in 

945.  ^hcse  struggles  to  maintain  therr  independence.     It 
was  against  them  that  Edmund  next  directed  his 

arms.  Every  effort,  which  they  could  make,  was  hopeless: 
the  two  sons  of  Dunmail  their  king  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
conqueror,  and  were  deprived  of  si(|;ht,  and  the  country  was 
bestowed  on  Malcolm,  king  of  Scots,  on  the  condition  that 
he  should  become  the  vassal  of  the  English  crown,  and  should 
unite  with  Edmund  in  opposing  the  attempts  of  the  sea- 
kings.! 

The  reign  of  Edmund  lasted  only  six  years.     He 
Edmund's    was  celebrating  at  Pucklekirk  in  Gloucestershire 

946.  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  Augustine,  the  apostle  of  the  Sax- 
ons, when  he  perceived  Lcof  a  noted  outlaw  enter 

the  hall.  This  man  had  been  banished  on  account  of  his 
crimes  some  years  before:  and  now  had  the  audacity  to  seat 
himself  at  the  royal  table,  and  to  offer  resistance,  when  the 
cup-bearer  ordered  him  to  depart  Passion  hurried  Edmund 
to  the  spot,  where  he  received  a  wound  in  the  breast,  from  a 
dagger  which  Leof  had  concealed  under  his  clothes.  The 
king  immediately  expired:  the  assassin  was  cut  in  pieces  by 
the  royal  attendants,  f 

Edmund  had  been  married  to  Elfgiva,  a  princess  of  exem- 
plary virtue,  whose  solicitude  for  the  relief  of  the  indigent, 
and  charity  in  purchasing  the  liberty  of  slaves,  have  been 
highly  extolled  by  our  ancient  writers.  She  bore  him  two 
sons,  Edwy  and  Edgar,  of  whom  the  eldest  could  not  be 
more  than  nine  years  of  age.  Their  childhood  rendered  them 
incapable  of  directing  the  government:  and  in  an  assembly  of 
the  prelates,  thanes,  and  vassal  princes  of  Wales,  their  uncle 

Edred,  the  only  surviving  son  of  Edward,  was 
^'^  ,       chosen  king;  and,  to  use  the  inflated  language  of  a 

charter  given  on  the  occasion,  <<  was  consecrated  at 

•  Ethclw.  482.     Flor.  604.    Hunt.  203. 

I  Ut  9ibi  terra  et  marl  fidelit  esset.  Lei.  Col.  ii.  399.  Sim.  150.  Hunt. 
203.  Flor.  604.  His  midwyrhta,  or  associate  in  war,  CKron.  Sax.  115.  Ut 
Aquilonarcs  Anglix  partes  terra  marique  ab  hostium  adrentantium  incur- 
sione  tucretur.  West  188  Fordun  (iv.  24)  asserts  that  according  to  the 
agreement  between  the  two  kings,  the  heir  to  the  crown  of  Scotland  was 
always  to  hold  Cumberland  of  the  crown  of  England.  The  spot  where 
Dunmail  was  defeated  is  still  marked  with  a  heap  of  stones  about  nine  miles 
from  Keswick  on  the  road  to  Ambleside.    West,  82. 

#  Malm.  30.  West.  188.  In  ino«t  of  his  charters  he  styles  himself  Bex 
Ahglorum. 
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Kingston  to  the  quadripartite  government  of  the  Anglo-Sax- 
ons, Northumbrians,  Pagans,  and  Britons."* 

EDRED. 

The  reign  of  Edred  was  principally  distinguish-' 
ed  by  the  final  subjugation  of  Northumbria.     Im-    ?"*^  ^^ 
mediately  after  his  coronation,  he  proceeded  to  that  *|^e  Norths 
country:  and  received  first  from  the  natives,  after-   umbriana. 
wards  from  the  St^ots,  and  lastly  from  the  Cum-        ^^* 
brians,  the  usual  oaths  of  fidelity.!     But  the  obe- 
dience of  the  Northumbrians  lasted  only  as  long  as  they  were 
overawed  by  his  presence:  he  was  no  sooner  departed,  than 
they  expelled  his  officers,  and  set  his  authority  at  defiance. 
Eric,  who  had  been  driven  from  Norway  by  his  brother  Haco, 
and  had  wandei^  for  years  a  pirate  on  the  ocean,  landed  on 
their  coast,  and  was  immediately  saluted  king.     The  news 
excited  the  indignation  of  Edred.     His  first  object  was  to 
secure  the  important  city  of  York:  and  with  that  view  he 
despatched  his  chancellor  Turketul  to  archbii^hop  Wolstan,  to 
confirm  the  wavering  fidelity  of  that  prelate^  whose  influence 
among  his  countrymen  was  unbounded.     The  king  soon  af- 
terwards entered  Northumbria  at  the  hea.d  of  the  men  of  Wes- 
sex  and  Mercia:  and  by  ravaging  the  lands,  severely  punish- 
ed the  perfidy  of  the  rebels.     But,  as  he  led  b.nck  his  follow- 
ers loaden  with  pillage  and  unsuspicious  of  danger,  the  gates 
of  York  were  thrown  open  in  the  night;  a  chosen  band  of 
adventurers  silently  followed  his  march;  and  a  division  of  his 
army  was  surprised  and  destroyed.     To  revenge       q.^ 
this  insult  he  resumed  the  work  of  devastation:  but 
his  anger  was  appeased  by  presents,  entreaties,  and  submis- 
sion; and  he  returned  in  triumph  with  a  long  train  of  captives 
to  London.     Eric  might  still  perhaps  have  maintained  himself 
in  the  country,  had  he  not  been  opposed  by  a  new  competitor, 
Anlafi*,  one  of  the  princes  who  had  fled  from  the  sword  of 
Edmund  in  the  last  reign.    The  two  rivals  assembled  their 
forces:  AnlafT  was  victorious:  and  the  Norwegian  with  his 
son  and  brother  perished  in  the  wilds  of  Stanemoor  by  the 
treachery  of  Osulf,  and  the  sword  of  Macco,  the  son  of  An- 
lafi". f 

*  Smith's  Bed.  App.  772.  Elfgfiva  died  before  hep  husband.  Ethelw.  482. 

f  Flor.  604.  West.  189.  «•  The  Scots  ^ve  him  their  oaths  that  they 
would  wUl  whate\-ep  he  should  will."  Chron.  Sax.  115.  Cui  Northj-mbn 
subjiciunter  cuncti,  necnon  Sceti  jusjuranda  coiiftrmant,  immutabiiemquc 
fidcm.     Kthclw.  482. 

t  Ing.  30.  41.     West.  139.     Mail.  148. 
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This  was  the  last  struggle  of  Northumbriiin  in- 
dependence. Edred  returned  with  a  numerous 
army,  and  traversed  the  country  without  opposition.  Large 
and  fertile  districts  were  laid  desolate:  the  archbishop^  whose 
conduct  had  long  been  ambiguous,  was  immured  for  a  year 
within  the  castle  of  Whitby:  the  principal  noblemen  were 
torn  from  tlieir  dependants,  and  carried  by  the  king  into  cap- 
tivity:  the  whole  province,  like  the  rest  of  England,  was  di- 
vided into  shires,  ridings,  and  wapentakes:  and  the  govern- 
ment was  intrusted  to  a  nimiber  of  officers  appointed  by  Edred, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Osulf,  who  took  the  title  of  earl 
of  Northumberland.  * 

Edred  was  afflicted  with  a  lingering  and  painful 
Account  disease  :t  and  much  of  the  merit  of  his  reign  must 
tul.  '  ^  attributed  to  the  counsels  of  his  favourite  minis- 
ters, the  chancellor  of  Turketul,  and  Dunstan,  abbot 
of  Glastonbury.  Turketul  was  a  clergyman  of  royal  descent, 
the  eldest  son  of  Ethelwerd,  and  the  grandson  of  Alfred.  He 
had  refused  preferment  in  the  church,  but  accepted  and  re- 
tained the  office  of  chancellor  under  his  cousins  Atlielstan,  Ed- 
mund, and  Edred.  His  virtues  and  abilities  were  honoured 
with  the  approbation  of  the  prince,  and  the  applause  of  the 
people.  He  held  the  first  place  in  the  royal  councils:  the 
most  important  offices,  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  were  con- 
ferred by  his  advice :  and  his  attendance  on  the  sovereign  was 
required  in  every  military  expedition.  The  important  part 
which  he  acted  in  the  battle  of  Brunanburgh,  has  been  alrea- 
dy noticed.^  When  he  was  sent  by  Edred  to  archbishop 
Wolstan,  it  chanced  that  his  road  led  him  by  the  ruins  of 
Croyland,  which  still  afforded  a  miserable  shelter  to  three 
monks,  the  survivers  of  the  Danish  devastations.  Turketul 
was  affected  by  the  piety  and  resignation  of  these  agpd  an- 
chorites ;  and  he  felt  a  secret  desire  to  enter  into  their  society, 
and  to  restore  their  monastery  to  its  ancient  splendour.  At 
his  return  he  solicited,  and  after  several  refusals,  obtained  the 
permission  of  his  sovereign.     The  public  crier  announced  to 

•  Ing:.41.     Sim.  156.    Walling:.  541. 

f  Malm.  30.  He  wan  for  a  long  time  unable  to  take  any  solid  food  ( Vit. 
S.  Dun.  in  Act.  SS.  p.  353):  a  most  unlucky  circumstance  for  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  king,  of  whom  it  was  expected  that  he  should  be  the  foremost  in  the 
pleasure's  of  the  table  as  well  as  the  dangers  of  the  field. 

i  ingti If  remarks  (p.  37)  that  though  he  led  the  troops  to  battle,  he  re- 
fiiseti  to  make  use  of  arms,  because  the  canons  prohibited  to  clergymen  the 
effusion  of  blood.  It  wus,  however,  the  doctrine  of  the  age,  that  an  excep- 
tion was  allowed  in  war  undertaken  for  the  protection  of  the  country 
against  a  pagan  invasion.    Ibid. 
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the  eitizsens  of  London  that  the  chancellor,  before  he  quitted 
his  office,  was  anxious  to  discharge  all  his  debts,  and  to  make 
threefold  reparation  to  any  person,  whom  he  might  have  in- 
jured. When  he  had  satisfied  every  demand,  he  gave  fifty- 
four  of  his  manors,  the  inheritance  which  he  had  received  from 
his  &ther,  to  the  king,  and  reserved  six  for  the  use  of  his  mo- 
nastery. At  Croyland  he  made  his  monastic  profession,  re- 
ceived the  investiture  from  Edred,  was  blessed  by  the  bishop 
of  Dorchester,  and  the  next  day  by  the  advice  of  the  lawyers 
resigned  the  abbey  with  its  appurtenances  into  the  hands  of 
the  sovereign.  All  the  lands  which  formerly  belonged  to  it, 
had,  during  the  Danish  wars,  been  seized  by  Burrhed,  king  of 
Mercia,  who  annexed  a  part  to  the  crown,  and  divided  the 
remainder  among  his  thanes.  The  former  were  cheerfully 
restored  by  the  piety  of  Edred :  of  the  latter  several  manors 
were  purchased  from  the  present  possessors  by  Turketel.  At 
the  next  meeting  of  the  witan  he  received  a  new  grant  of  the 
whole  from  the  king  in  the  most  ample  form,  but  with  the 
exception  of  the  privilege  of  sanctuary,  which  he  refused  as  a 
violation  of  justice  and  an  incentive  to  crime.  From  this  pe- 
riod he  spent  seven-and-twenty  years  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duties  as  abbot  The  zeal  of  the  preceptor  was  rewarded  by 
the  proficiency  of  his  disciples;  and  at  his  death  in  975  the 
monks  of  Croyland  formed  a  numerous  and  edifying  commur 
nity.* 

The  abbot  of  Glastonbury,  the  other  favourite  of 
Edred,  occupies  a  disproportionate  space  in  most  of  Dm|gt„|, 
our  modern  histories.  Nearly  related  to  Athelm, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  to  Elphege,  bishop  of  Win- 
chester, he  had  been  introduced  by  them  a  candidate  for  royal 
favour  to  the  court  of  king  Athelstan.  But  the  jealousy  of 
rivals,  and  the  reflections  suggested  by  a  dangerous  illness, 
diverted  the  thoughts  of  the  young  thane  from  worldly  pur- 
suits to  the  monastic  state:  and  having  received  the  order  of 
priesthood,  he  served  during  several  years  the  church  of  Glas- 
tonbury. In  this  situation  his  zeal,  disinterestedness,  and 
charities  attracted  the  notice  of  the  public:  by  Turketul  he 
was  recommended  to  the  favour  of  Edmund ;  and  that  prince 
bestowed  on  him  Glastonbury  with  its  possessions.  By  Edred, 
Dunstan  was  not  less  respected  than  he  had  been  by  his  pre- 
decessor. The  new  king  made  him  the  director  of  his  con- 
science: deposited  with  him  his  treasures  and  the  titles  to  his 
lands;  and  earnestly  solicited  him  to  accept  the  vacant  bish- 

•  See  Ingulf,  25,  30-41.  52. 
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opric  of  Winchester.  This  prefermeot  he  declined:  and  while 
he  was  more  obscurely  employed  in  the  government  of  his 
monastery^  uiiexpectedly  lost  his  friend  and  bene-  .^^, 
factor.     The  king,  whose  constitution  had  been  en-  ^^^  g^^ 
feebled  by  frequent  returns  of  his  disease,  expired 
in  the  tenth  year  of  his  reign,  and  was  buried  at  Winchester.  *^ 

•  Aug.  Sae.  u.  90—104.    Malm.  30. 
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KBZeirS  09  EDWT — ^EDOAB — EDWARD  THE   MARTYR — ^ETHEI> 
MED — AND  EDMUND,  8URNAMED  IRONSIDE. 

EDWY. 

At  the  accession  of  Edred,  his  nephews,  Edwy 
and  Bdgar,  had  been  passed  by,  on  account  of  their    '^T?* 
childhood:  at  his  death,  the  elder  of  the  two  bro- 
thers was  chosen  kin^,  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  witao, 
and  entered  immediately  on  the  full  exercise  of  the  royal  au» 
thority.* 

The  young  king  haid  unfortunately  imbibed  an  idea  that  the 
erown  belonged  to  him  of  ri^ht,  from  the  time  of  his  father's 
death.  The  consequence  was,  that,  during  the  life  of  Edred, 
he  looked  on  him  as  an  usurper,  and  after  his  decease,  treated 
his  friends  as  personal  enemies  to  himself,  t  They  were  re* 
moyed  from  the  royal  councils;  and  this  original  cause  of  dis- 
content was  increased  by  the  conduct  of  their  successors.  By 
flattering  the  king's  passions,  the  new  favourites  obtained  the 
ascendancy  over  his  mind:  and  by  seeking  the  aggrandize- 
ment of  their  own  families,  at  the  expense  of  others,  they  at 
first  lessened,  and  ultimately  destroyed  his  popularity.  Every 
order  of  men  successively  experienced  either  injury  or  insult 
The  relations  of  Edwy  were  driven  from  the  court:  several 
of  the  most  opulent  thanes  were  forcibly  deprived  of  their 
estates:  the  grants  that  had  been  made  to  difierent  churches 
were  resumed;  and  the  whole  nation  was  thrown  into  a  fer* 

*  ft  is  obserrable  that  the  aneient  writers  almost  always  speak  of  our 
kings  as  dedeiL  Edwy's  grandmother^  in  her  charter,  (Lye,  App.  WJ) 
■ays:  **  he  was  chosen^  geeoren.'*  The  contemporary  biographer  of  Dun« 
Stan,  (apud  Boll.  torn.  ir.  Maii,  344.^  aays:  ab  univerais  Ang^drum  princi- 
ptbus  communi  electlone.  He  also  mtimates  that  Wessex  and  Mercia  had 
not  ^et  coalesced  into  one  kingdom:  at  in  uiraque  pkbe  r^gum  numeros 
Bomioaaue  sappleret  eleduip  p.  353. 

f  WaUingfcMd,  541,  542.  No  ancient  writer  has  mentioned  the  age  of 
Edwy  at  his  accession.  Circumstances  concur  to  show  that  be  had  cortainly 
reached  hit  uteonth,  poinbly  his  eighteentbi  year. 
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ment  by  new  and  grieTous  exactions.*  But  that  which  most 
loudly  provoked  the  censure  of  the  public,  was  tl)e  treatment 
of  the  king's  grandmother,  Edgiva.  That  princess,  venerable 
for  her  age  and  virtues,  was,  on  some  unknown  pretext,  de- 
spoiled of  her  riches  and  patrimony,  and  reduced  to  a  state  of 
indigence  and  privacy,  t 

While  Edwy,  by  these  tyrannical  proceeding^, 
conduct     alienated  the  affections  of  his  subjects,  he  rendered 

himself  contemptible,  by  the  immorality  of  his  pri- 
vate life.  Ardent  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure,  and  regardless 
of  public  decency,  he  abandoned  himself  to  the  most  unseem- 
ly enjoyments.  The  language  in  which  our  ancient  writers 
uniformly  describe  and  reprooate  this  part  of  his  conduct,  is 
not  fit  for  the  eye  of  every  reader:}  but  it  will  be  proper  to 
delineate  the  real  nature  of  his  connexion  with  Ethelgiva,  a 
subject,  which,  though  unimportant  in  itself,  has  derived  some 
interest  from  the  embellishments  with  which  it  has  been 
adorned  by  the  fancy  of  modern  historians. 

Ethel giva  was  a  lady  of  noble  birth,  who  had 
His  amour  conceived  the  design  of  securing  the  dignity  of 
Ethelgiva.    V^^^^  ^^^  herself  or  for  her  daughter.  §     With  the 

view  of -captivating  Ed  wy^s  affections,  the  one  or 
the  other  was  constantly  in  his  company:  ahd,  if  we  may  credit 

*  Osbern,  104.  Unde  quid  mail  succreverit,  quam  infamis  fama  populo- 
Tum  aures  ct  ora  repleverit,  fadle  est  et  me  taemte  mdere.  Ipse  nainqae 
possessiones  quorumcumque  diripere,  hos  et  illos  exbaereditare,  majores 
natuc  proscribere»  totumque  reg^um  innumcris  oppressionibua  conturbare 
festinavit.  Eadmer,  vit.  S.  Dunst.  apud  Surium,  p.  236.  Col.  A^p.  1618. 
1  have  quoted  this  passage  from  EadJner,  (which  evidently  appears  to  have 
been  copied  by  him  from  a  contemporaiy  writer,)  because  it  has  been 
omitted  in  tlic  extracts  published  b)r  Wharton  in  An?.  Sac.  torn.  ii. 

j-  Osb.  104.  Accessit  his  malis  ejus  nimis  detestslbile  malum.  Matrem 
quippe,  totius  Angliac  nobilitatricem,  ecclesiaruro  consolatricem,  et  susten- 
tatricem  oppresaorum — in  immensum  afflixit,  ac  vastatis  rebus  ad  earn  per- 
tinentibus,  ab  eo  statu,  in  quo  esse  solebat,  sxviis  et  crudelis  deiecit.  Bad. 
ibid.  Atavam  suam  praedari  pracepit.  MS.Cleop.78.  "  When  Edred  ended, 
was  E.tdg^iva  bereaved  of  all  her  property:^'  is  her  own  expression  in  her 
original  charter.  Lye,  App.  iv, — I  take  the  words  prsdare,  diripere,  vas- 
tare,  to  mean  that  summary  kind  of  vengeance  which  individuals  frequently 
inflicted  on  their  enemies,  and  kings  on  powerful  delinquents,  by  sending 
a  body  of  armed  men,  to  drive  off  their  cattle,  and  plunder  their  houses  and 
estates. 

t  Regpam  dignitatem  obscoenis  operibus  dehonestabat.  Eadm.  192.  Ii- 
bidine  ardens  tine  intermissione  xstuabat  ad  coitum.  Osb.  104.  Expug- 
nator  alienic  pudicitiae,  negligens  suae,  vaga  fractua  libidine.  Senatus  in  vit. 
S.  Oswaldi,  MS.  tn  the  Durham  library. 

§  Cum  adulta  filia.  MS.  Cleop.  76.  Filiam  adultam.  Eadmer  apud 
Surium,  p.  237.  It  will  not  follow  from  this  expression  that  Ethel^va  was 
very  old.  By  law  females  were  adult  at  twelve  years  of  age.  Wilk.  con. 
i.  p.  130.  zxvii. 
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the  scandal  of  the  age,  neitHbr  of  them  Jiesitated  to  aacrtfice 
her  honour  to  the  hope  of  obtaining  the  object  of  her  ambition. 
The  king's  coronation  had  been  fixed  at  a  distant  day  by  the 
witao.  As  soon  as  the  ceremony  was  ended ,  Edwy  pro- 
ceeded with  the  thanes  and  prelates  to  the  banquet,  which  was 
always  given  on  such  occasions:  but  after  a  hasty  repast,  he 
rose  from  his  seat,  left  the  hall,  and  repaired  to  the  company 
of  Ethelgiva  and  her  daughter.  By  the  members  of  the 
witan  his  departure  was  considered  as  an  insult:  and  after 
some  deliberation  it  was  resolved  that  Einsey,  bishop  of 
Lfichfield,  and  the  abbot  of  Glastonbury  should,  in  the  name 
of  the  whole  assembly,  recal  the  king,  and  command  Ethel- 

Siva  to  leave  the  court,  under  the  penalty  of  death.  The  two 
eputies  found  £dwy  in  the  most  unbecoming  situation,  re- 
placed the  crown  upon  his  head,  and  conducted  him  back  to 
the  hall.  Before  they  had  left  the  room,  Ethelgiva  threatened 
Dunstan  with  the  whole  weight  of  her  resentment* 

The  influence  which  that  ecclesiastic  formerly  enjoyed,  had 
expired  with  the  reign  of  EMred.  To  have  been  honoured 
with  the  friendship  of  his  uncle  was  a  8u£Scient  crime  in  the 
estimation  of  Edwy :  but  Dunstan  had,  by  a  still  more  honour- 
able provocation,  incurred  the  enmity  of  this  prodigal  and 
voluptuous  youth.  As  the  treasurer  of  Edred,  and  the  ex- 
ecutor of  his  last  testament,  he  had  disappointed  the  rapacity 
of  the  prince :t  and  by  seeking  to  check  the  licentiousness  of 
his  conduct,  had  long  ago  wounded  and  irritated  his  pride.^ 
To  a  mind  thus  predisposed  the  late  transaction  appeared  an 
unpardonable  offence:  and  Ethelgiva,  in  order  to  execute  her 
threat,  had  not  so  much  to  stimulate,  as  to  guide,  the  resent- 
ment of  her  paramour  against  a  supposed  enemy,  and  an  im- 
portunate monitor.  With  the  king's  permission  a  party  of 
armed  men  was  despatched  to  Glastonbury,  who  seized  on  the' 
property  of  Dunstan,  and  expelled  him  by  force  from  his 
monastery.  Several  thanes  offered  him  an  asylum  in  their 
houses:  but  their  generosity  subjected  them  to  the  vengeance 
of  Edwy;  and  the  abbot,  that  he  might  not  involve  his  triends 
in  his  own  ruin,  resolved  to  submit  to  his  fate,  and  to  retire 
into  exile.  He  was  no  more  than  three  miles  from  the  shore, 
when  the  satellites  of  Ethelgiva  arrived,  with  an  order,  it  is 
aaid^  to  deprive  him  of  sight  He  pursued  his  course,  landed 
in  Flanders,  and  was  honourably  received  by  the  earl  Arnulf, 
who  appointed  for  his  residence  the  monastery  of  St  Peter's 
at  Ghent.  § 

^  See  Note  [A],  nt  the  end  of  the  volume. 

t  Wallingfonl,  542.     0»b.  102.  t  Osb.  104. 

§  See  Note  [A],  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

Vol.  I.  26 
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Soon  after  this  transaction  Edwy  appears  to  hare 

^^  ****t.  ''^*"*^®<^>  ^^  event  which  might  have  been  expected 
to  put  an  end  to  the  connexion  between  him  and  his 
mistress.  Whether  on  that  occasion  Ethelgi  va  was  committed 
to  the  care  of  her  relations  or  of  her  husband^  we  are  igno- 
rant: but  the  king,  either  instigated  by  his  passion,  or  moved 
by  her  solicitations,  carried  her  off  by  force,  and  placed  her 
in  one  of  the  royal  farjifs.*  Archbishop  Odo  undertook  to 
remove  the  scandal  by  enforcing  the  punishment,  which  tlie 
laws  awarded  against  women  living  in  a  state  of  concubinage,  t 
Accompanied  by  his  retainers^  he  rode  to  the  place,  arrested 
Ethelgiva,  probably  in  the  absence  of  her  lover,  conducted 
her  to  the  sea*side,  and  put  her  on  board  a  ship,  in  which  she 
was  conveyed  to  Ireland.  At  his  return  to  court  he  waited 
on  Edwy,  and  in  respectful  and  affectionate  language  en- 
deavoured to  justify  his  own  conduct,  and  to  sooth  the  exas- 
perated mind  of  the  young  prince.j: 

Notwithstanding  his  errors,  the  West  Saxons 
RevoU  of  ^ere  still  attached  to  Edwy,  as  the  descendant  of  a 
cians.  "  ^^^S  ^^^^  ^^  kings,  the  lineal  representative  of  the 
founder  of  their  monarchy.  But  to  the  other  Sax- 
on nations  he  was  a  stranger,  the  head  of  a  family,  which  had 
been  imposed  upon  them  by  the  reverses  of  war.  In  the 
second  or  third  year  of  his  reign  the  Mercians  rejected  his 
authority.  Edwy  did  not  tamely  submit  to  the  insult:  but 
his  force  was  inferior  to  that  of  the  insurgents,  and  he  was 
compelled  to  retire  with  precipitation  into  Wessex.  Ethel- 
giva, who  had  returned  from  Ireland,  was  the  companion  of 
his  flight  At  Gloster  she  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  pur- 
suerS|  who  with  their  swords  divided  the  sinews  of  her  legs, 
a  cruel  but  not  unusual  mode  of  punishment  in  that  age. 
After  lingering  in  great  torment  for  a  few  days,  she  expired.  § 
The  war  was  continued  with  more  acrimony 
d  ^  ^^^  exertion :  and  each  bank  of  the  Thames  was 

alternately  laid  waste  by  parties  of  marauders.  Ed- 
gar, the  king's  brother,  was  chosen  to  fill  the  united  throne 
of  Mercia  and  Northumbria.||  Edwy,  after  a  short  struggle, 
finding  himself  unable  to  expel,  consented  to  acknowledge  the 
new  kmg:  and  in  a  gemot  of  the  whole  nation,  the  Thames 
was  unanimously  fixed  for  the  common  boundary  of  their 

•  QuAm  etnpuit    Vit  8.  Oswald!,  MS.  Nero.  E.  1. 
^  Edward,  the  grandfather  of  Edwy,  had  enacted:  <*  if  a  known  whor- 
quean  be  foand  in  any  place,  men  shall  drive  her  out  of  the  realm.''    Leg. 
LX.  58.  i  See  Note  [A]. 

^  For  the  death  of  Ethelgira,  see  Note  [A]. 
I  Eligero  ttbi  Eadgmrum  m  regem.    M9.  Cleop.  78, 
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respective  domihions.     We  are  told  that  after  this  partition, 
the  king  reformed  his  conduct,  and  studied  to  recover  the 
affections  of  his  subjects.     His  death  in  the  fol-      ^^ 
lowing  year  disappointed  their  hopes.     By  one 
writer  he  is  said  to  have  been  assassinated:*  by  others  to  have 

fined  away  through  grief  for  the  loss  of  the  northern  provinces:! 
y  all  his  death  is  described  as  miserable  and  premature.  From 
his  beauty  he  was  usually  called  Edwy  the  fair.  X 

EDGAR. 

Edgar  was  still  in  the  cradle,  when  he  lost  his 
mother  Elfgiva.     By  his  father  the  infant  was       ^^* 
intrusted  to  the  care  of  Alfwena,  the  wife  of  ^^' 

Athelstan,  an  East-Anglian  ealdormen,  who  from  his  royal 
descent  and  extensive  authority  had  obtained  the  surname  of 
the  *'half-king.''  The  young  prince  was  educated  with  their 
children;  and  was,  it  is  probable,  indebted  to  the  family  for 
his  elevation  to  the  throne  of  Mercia,  in  opposition  to  his 
brother  Edwy.  Athelstan,  a  little  before  his  death,  entered 
the  monastery  of  Glastonbury;  his  four  sons,  Ethelwold, 
Alfwold,  Athelsin,  and  Ailwin,  long  continued  to  be  the  fa- 
vourite counsellors  of  Edgar.§ 

One  of  the  first  measures  of  the  new  king,  or 
rather  of  his  ministers  (for  he  was  only  in  his    ^unaum!^ 
fourteenth  year)  was  to  recal  from  exile  the  ab-  957 ' 

bet  of  Glastonbury.  His  possessions,  which  lay 
in  the  dominions  of  Edwy,  he  could  not  recover :  but  he  was 
retained  in  an  honourable  situation  at  court  near  the  person 
of  Edgar.  When  the  witan  assembled,  he  opened  the  session 
with  a  discourse,  which  excited  the  admiration  of  his  hearers; 
received  at  their  unanimous  request  the  episcopal  consecra- 
tion; and  on  the  death  of  the  bishop  of  Worcester,  was  ap- 
pointed successor  to  that  prelate.  The  next  year  the  church 
of  London  became  vacint;  and  he  accepted,  though  with  re- 
luctance, the  administration  of  that  diocese.  || 

*  MS.  Neit)^  A.  6.  quoted  hj  Mr.  Turner,  p.  163. 

t  Ingulf,  41.     Maim.  30.     Caradoc,  56,  i  Ethelwerd,  483. 

4  Hist.  Raines.  3S7.  393.  It  is  singular  that  modem  historians  should  at* 
tribute  the  revolt  of  the  northern  provinces,  and  the  elevation  of  Edgap, 
to  the  intrigues  of  the  monks,  and  of  archbishop  Odo,  not  only  without  a 
tingle  authority  in  favour  of  the  charge,  but  in  direct  opposition  to  the  fact^ 
that  both  the  archbishop  and  the  monXs  who  had  suffered  from  the  despo- 
tism of  Edwy,  continued  fiiithful  to  him.  By  all  ancient  writers  the  in- 
lorrection  is  confined  to  the  Mercians,  Cast-Anglians,  and  Northumbrians, 
among  whom  no  monasteries  then  existed. 

I  MS.  Cleop.  rs,  79.     Osbern,  107.    Walhngford,  544. 
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The  thanef  of  Wessex,  after  the  death  of  Edwy , 
Becomes       offered  the  throne  to  Edgar;  and  the  two  king- 
Wessex.        doms  Were  again  united  under  the  same  monarch . 
959.         The  oppressive  acts  of  the  late  government  were 
now  solemnly  annulled.     Edgiva,  the  relict  of 
Edmund,  recovered  her  patrimony:  Dunstan  was  re-establish- 
ed in  the  possession  of  Glastonbury  and  Abingdon*;  and  am- 
ple reparation  was  made  to  the  thanes,  who  had  suffered  from 
the  passion  or  resentment  of  Edwy.*    One  of  the  last  acts  of 
that  prince  had  been  to  nominate  Byrhtelm,  bishop  of  Sher- 
burn>  to  the  metropolitical  see  of  Canterbury.     Perhaps  the 
ministers  of  Edgar  were  unwilling  to  see  a  favourite  of  his 
brother  at  the  head  of  the  English  chureh:  certain  it  is  that 
in  the  assembly  of  the  witan  his  want  of  vigour  was  alleged 
as  a  proof  of  incapacity;  and  that  Byrhtelm  returned  with 
disgrace  to  the  church,  from  which  he  had  been  promoted. 
Dunstan,  who  was  selected  in  his  place,  repaired  to  Rome, 
and  obtained  the  pallium  from  John  XII.     He  resigned  the 
bishopric  of  London  in  favour  of  -Silfstan,  that  of  Worcester 
in  faveur  of  Oswald,  the  nephew  of  Odo,t 

Edgar  has  received  from  posterity  the  surname 

^ep«iic&-    ^^  "^^  peaceful-*'    During  the  sixteen  years  of 

f^  ^  his  reign  he  was  never  compelled  to  unsheath  the 

sword  against  either  a  foreign  or  a  domestic  enemy. 

The  circumstance  is  the  more  remarkable,  if  we  consider  the 

lot  of  the  kings  who  preceded,  or  followed  him.     His  pfe- 

decessors,  during  the  long  lapse  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 

years,  scarcely  enjoyed  an  interval  of  repose  from  the  re- 

g sated,  and  often  formidable,  invasions  of  the  Northmen, 
f  his  successors  his  son  was  driven  by  them  into  Normandy: 
his  grandson  was  compelled  to  share  the  throne  with  a  fo- 
reign chieftain;  and  his  descendants  in  the  third  degree  lived 
in  exile,  while  the  English  sceptre  was  wielded  by  a  race  of 
Danish  sovereigns.  This  long  interval  of  tranquillity,  the 
peculiar  felicity  of  Edgar,  arose  partly  from  the  policy  of  his 
uncle  Edred,  partly  from  his  own  good  fortune  and  the  vigour 
of  his  councils. 

The  population  of  Northumbria  was  composed  in 

Norton-      *  greatproportion  of  Danes,  or  the  posterity  of  Danes. 

brians.  Animosity  against  their  southern  n<ughbour8,andaf« 

fection  for  their  own  kinsmen,  induced  them  ire- 

•  MS.  Cleop.  79. 

t  MS.  Cleop.  79.  Osb.  t09.  Wharton  (Ang.  Sac.  ii.  107.  not.)  infcpi 
from  the  words  of  Otbem  (p.  110),  that  Dunstan  possessed  Rochester  with 
Canterbury.  This  is  a  mistake.  Osbern  says  the  contrary.  So  also  does 
fiadmer,  314. 
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quently  to  invitei  always  to  asiist,  the  invaders.     By  Edred^ 
indeed,  they  had  been  completely  subdued :  but  it  is  probable 
that  their  submission  would  only  have  been  temporary,  bad 
not  circumstances  connected  their  interests  with  the  prosperity 
of  the  new  king.    Edgar  had  been  educated  among  the  Danes 
of  East-Anglia:  the  Northumbrians  had  united  with  that  peo- 
ple and  the  Mercians  to  raise  him  to  the  throne:  and  they 
respected  him  as  a  king  whom  they  had  not  only  chosen 
for  themselves,  but  had  imposed  on  the  hostile  kingdom  of 
Wessex,    He,  whether  it  were  through  gratitude  or  policy, 
paid  to  them  on  all  occasions  the  most  marked  attention:  and 
tiie  only  blot,  which  the  southern  annalists  could  discover  in 
his  character,  was  his  partiality  for  the  manners,  and  his  zeal' 
for  the  welfare,  of  his  Danish  subjects.*    Still  he 
appears  to  have  kept  a  watchful  eye  over  their    DividcB 
conduct:  and  on  the  death  of  Osulf,  their  first    ^!f  **™" 
earl,  his  jealousy  taught  him  to  diminish  the         955, 
power  of  the  ^Northumbrians  by  dividing  the 
country  into  two  earldoms;  of  which  he  gave  one,  extending 
from  the  Humber  as  far  as  the  Tees,  to  Osl2lc,  and  the  other, 
comprising  the  lands  on  the  north  of  that  river,  to  Eladulf.t 
Soon  after  this  division  the  witan  assembled  at  York,  and 
Edgar  addressed  them  in  language,  which  while  it  suited  his 
own  dignity,  was  soothing  to  tiie  vanity  of  a  high  spirited 
people:  "  It  is  my  will,"  said  the  king,   "  that  the  Danes 
choose  for  themselves  such  laws,  as  are  best  adapted  to  their 
pai[ticular  circumstances :  and  that  the  English  observe  the 
statutes  which  I  and  my  counsellors  have  added  to  the  an- 
cient dooms.     But  one  thing  I  would  have  to  be  common  to 
all  my  people,  English,  Danes,  and  Britons,  fn  every  part  of 
my  empire:  that  both  rich  and  poor  possess  in  peace  what 
they  have  rightfully  acquired ;  and  that  no  thief  find  a  place 
where  he  may  secure  the  propierty  that  he  has  stolen."     Af- 
ter a  few  regulations  for  this  purpose  he  proceeds:  "Again 
it  is  my  will  that  the  Danes  select  for  themselves 
the  best  laws  in  their  power.     This  permission  I    ]^^*^ 
have  granted  you,  and  will  grant  you,  as  long  as  I    nuike  their 
live,  for  the  fidelity  which  you  have  always  borne    own  laws. 
tome.   Among  the  EInglish  I  and  my  witan  have 
fixed  proportionate  fines  for  difierent  transgressions:  and  my 

*  Chron.  Sax.  116.  In  hoc  Umen  peccabat,  quod  paganos  eos,  qui  in 
hac  patria  sub  eo  degebant  nim'is  firmavit,  et  extraneoa  hue  adductos  plus 
xquo  diligens  valde  corroboravit.    Hunt.  204. 

t  Waltog*.  544.  Hoved.  243.  This  writer  makes  the  Tyne  the  division 
between  the  counties. 
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wish  ia  that  you  do  the  same  with  discretion  and  my  appro- 
bation. And  let  the  Earl  Oslac  and  all  the  military  men, 
who  dwell  in  this  earldom,  promote  it:  and  let  word  be  sent 
to  the  ealdormen  iBlfere^  and  ^^gilwin,  that  it  may  comQ 
to  the  knowledge  of  all,  both  rich  and  poor.  As  long  as  I 
live,  I  will  be  to  you  a  faithful  lord,  and  most  kind  to  all  who 
shall  be  careful  to  keep  my  peace.* 

But  Edsar^  to  preserve  the  tranquillity  of  his  do- 
^^*Si^  minions,  did  not  depend  solely  on  the  fidelity  of 
^^  *    the  Northumbrians.     Every  year,  about  the  com- 
mencement of  summer,  when  the  sea-kings  issued 
forth  in  quest  of  adventures,  directions  were  given  for  the 
ship-fyrd,  or  naval  expedition.     A  fleet  of  three  hundred  and 
sixty  sail  was  divided  into  three  squadrons  stationed  on  the 
three  coasts  of  the  island:  and  the  king,  successively  embark- 
ing in  ea^h,  made  by  sea  the  circuit  of  his  dominions.     This 
annual  parade  of  his  power  intimidated  the  northern  chief- 
tains, who  conducted  their  piratical  hosts  to  other  shores, 
where  they  were  equally  tempted  by  the  hope  of  plunder, 
and  less  dismayed  by  the  probability  of  resistance,  t 
^.  Proud  of  his  ascendancy,  Edgar  assumed   the 

IS  pcwep.  jj^Qg^.  lofty  titles.     He  styled  himself  king  of  the 

English,  and  of  all  the  nations  dwelling  around,  monarch  of  all 
Albion  and  of  the  kings  of  the  isles.f  We  are  assured  that 
the  princes  of  the  Scots  and  Britons  did  him  service  as  vas- 
sals :§  and  if  we  may  believe  one  of  his  charters,  all  the  islands 
between  Britain  and  Norway,  the  city  of  Dublin,  and  the 
greater  part  of  Ireland,  had  submitted  to  his  authority. ||  In 
lieu  of  the  tribute,  which  his  predecessors  had  imposed  on  the 
Welsh,  he  exacted  an  annual  present  of  the  heads  of  three 
hundred  wolves:  and  so  efiectual  was  the  expedient  that  in 
four  years  that  race  of  ferocious  animals  was  entirely  extir- 
pated. IT  At  the  invitation  of  Alfsi,  bishop  of  Durham,  and 
the  two  earls  of  Northumbria,  Kenneth,  king  of  Scotland, 
visited  Edgar  in  London.  From  the  English  monarch  he 
received  valuable  presents,  silks,  rings,  and  gems,  and  one 
hundred  ounces  of  pure  gold ;  but  the  principal  object  of  his 
journey  was  to  solicit  as  a  favour,  or  to  demand  as  a  right,  the 

*  Leg.  8ax.  80.  82.  JElfere  was  ealdorman  of  the  Danes  in  the  north  of 
Mercia,  JEgilwin  or  Aylwin  of  those  in  East-Anglia. 

t  Malm.  33.  Sim.  160.  Mailros,  150.  These  writers  make  the  ships 
amount  to  3600.  The  number  appears  to  me  enormous.  1  have  therefore 
retrenched  a  cipher. 

*  Ing.  42.  46,  4r.    Bed.  App.  T76. 

%  Hunt.  204.     Sim.  159.     West.  192. 

I  Dugdale,  i.  140.  ^  Makn.  32.    Carad.  56. 
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cession  of  the  province  of  Lothian,  It  formerly  belonged  to 
the  Northumbrian  kings,  who  had  pushed  their  conquests  and 
colonies  to  the  frith  of  Forth:*  but  its  proximity  to  the  Scots 
exposed  it  to  frequent  inroads,  and  its  remoteness  from  the 
present  seat  of  government  rendered  it  unproductive  to  the 
royal  treasury.  By  Edgar  the  matter  was  referred  to  his 
ministers,  who  were  induced  by  the  poverty  and  distance  of 
the  province  to  decide  in  favour  of  Kenneth.  Lothian  was 
transferred  to  the  crown  of  Scotland  on  the  condition  that  its 
inhabitants  should  be  permitted  to  retain  their  language,  laws, 
and  customs:!  and  the  Scottish  prince  obtained  an  additional 
grant  of  twelve  manors  in  different  parts  of  England. 

In  the  internal  administration  of  the  government 
Edgar  exhibited  an  example  worthy  the  imitation  of  ^dminiii- 
future  kings.  He  usually  spent  the  winter  months  justice. 
in  making  progresses  through  the  different  counties, 
every  where  reforming  abuses,  inquiring  into  the  conduct  of 
the  magistrates,  and  listening  to  the  complaints  of  the  people. 
He  was  most  anxious  that  the  poor  should  obtain  justice  equal- 
ly with  the  rich.  By  his  authority  family  feuds  were  sup- 
pressed, and  men  were  compelled  to  submit  the  decision  of 
their  quarrels  to  the  legal  tribunals.  He  restored  the  coinage 
to  its  legitimate  weight  and  purity;  enforced  the  punishment 
of  exile  against  malefactors  convicted  of  atrocious  offences,  and 
almost  extinguished  the  crime  of  robbery,  by  the  vigilance 
with  which  he  caused  the  guilty  to  be  pursued,  and  by  the 
impediments  which  his  laws  opposed  to  the  transfer  of  stolen 
property.  J  The  inhabitants  of  Thanet  had  long  been  addicted 
to  acts  of  piracy.  In  969  they  plundered  several  merchant- 
ships  on  their  voyage  from  York:  but  the  ealdorman  of  Kent, 
by  the  order  of  the  king,  immediately  entered  the  isle,  pil- 
laged the  country,  and  hanged  the  most  guilty:  one  of  the 
many  instances  of  military  execution,  which  in  that  age  the 
state  of  society  and  the  imperfection  of  judicial  proceedings 
might  perhaps  render  expedient  § 


*  Bede  speaking  of  Abercom,  says:  in  monasterio  JEbbercurnig,  posito 
quidefD  in  regione  Anglonim,  sed  in  vicinia  freti,  quod  Anglorum  teiras 
^ctommque  disteiminat    Bed.  It.  36. 

f  Walling.  545.  West  193.  Does  not  this  sufficiently  account  for  the 
prevalence  of  the  English  language  in  the  low-lands  of  Scotland? 

i  Leg.  Sax.  77.  80.  MS.  Ofeop.  79.  Osb.  110.  Chron.  Sax.  116. 
Httlros,  150.    Malm.  33, 33. 

^  Chnm.  Sax.  131.  West  193.  Non  ut  hotds  insanienti  sed  ut  rex 
maJo  mala  puniena*    Hunt  304. 
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The  tranquillity  of  Edgar's  reign,  his  undisputed 
"^^^  '^^'    superiority  over  the  neighbouring  princes,  and  his 
Se^^monks.  attention  to  the  welfare  of  his  people,  have  contri- 
buted to  throw  a  lustre  around  his  memory:  the 
reformation  of  the  church,  undertaken  by  the  prelates,  and 
effected  with  the  aid  of  his  authority,  though  it  was  received 
with  gratitude  by  his  contemporaries,  has  been  marked  with 
unmerited  censure  by  modern  writers.     The  Danish  invasion 
had  both  relaxed  the  sinews  of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  and 
dissolved  the  greater  nuniber  of  the  monastic  and  clerical 
establishments.     The  most  opulent  monasteries  had  been  laid 
in  ruins  by  the  rapacity  of  the  barbarians :  and  their  lands, 
without  an  owner,  had  been  seized  by  the  crown,  or  had 
been  divided  among  the  nearest  and  most  powerful  thanes. 
Under  former  kings,  efforts  had  been  made  to  restore  the 
monastic  order,  but  they  had  proved  ineffectual.     The  pre- 
judices against  it  were  nourished  by  the  great  proprietors 
now  in  possession  of  its  ancient  revenues:  even  the  monastery 
of  Ethelingey,  which  Alfred  had  peopled  with  foreign  monks, 
had  been  gradually  deserted;  and  the  two  abbeys  of  Glas- 
tonbury and  Abingdon,  the  fruits  of  the  zeal  of  Dunstan,  had 
been  dissolved  by  the  resentment  of  Edwy.     The  clerical 
order  was  more  fortunate.     Though  shattered  and  disfigured, 
it  had  survived  the  tempest    But  the  friends  of  religious 
severity,  when  they  compared  the  clergy  of  their  day  with 
the  clergy  of  ancient  times,  saw  much  in  their  conduct  to  la- 
ment and  correct     Formerly  they  lived  in  communities  un- 
der particular  regulations:  and  their  seclusion  from  temporal 
pursuits  insured  the  faithful  discharge  of  their  spiritual  func- 
tions.    But  during  the  Danish  wars  they  had  been  dispersed 
amidst  their  relatives,  had  divided  among  themselves  the  re- 
venues of  their  respective  churches,  and,  substituting  others 
for  the  performance  of  the  service,  indulgecT  in  the  pleasures 
and  dissipation  of  the  laity.     But  that  which  gave  particular 
offence  to  the  more  devout  was  their  marriages.     It  is  most 
certain,  that  during  the  two  first  centuries  of  the  Saxon  church 
the  profession  of  celibacy  was  required  from  every  clergy- 
man advanced  to  the  orders  of  priest,  or  deacon,  or  sub- 
deacon:*  but  amid  the  horrors  of  successive  invasions  the 
injunctions  of  the  canons  had  been  overlooked  or  contemn- 
ed: and,  on  many  occasions  necessity  compelled   the  pre-, 
lates  to  ordain,  for  the  clerical  functions,  persons  who  had 
already  engaged  in  the  state  of  matrimony.     Similar  causes 
had  produced  similar  effects  in  the  maritime  provinces  of 

•  Bed.  i.  2r.  v.  21.    Wilk.  con.  p.  112.  133, 134.  136. 
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Gaul:  and  Dunstan  had  witnessed^  during  his  exile,  the  suc- 
cessful efforts  of  the  abbot  Gerard  to  restore  the  ancient  dis* 
ciplinc  in  the  churches  of  Flanders.*  Animated  by  his  ex- 
ample, the  metropolitan  made  a  first  essay  to  raise  the  mo- 
nastic establishments  from  their  ruins :  and  his  labours  were 
zealously  seconded  by  two  active  co-operators,  the  bishops 
Oswald  and  Ethelwold.  The  former  governed  the  church  of 
Worcester:  the  latter,  his  favourite  disciple,  had  been  placed 
at  his  request  in  the  see  of  Winchester.  To  them  Edgar  was 
induced  to  sell,  or  grant,  the  lands  of  the  monasteries,  which 
had  fallen  to  the  crown :  and  of  those  which  remained  in  the 
hands  of  individuals,  a  portion  was  recovered  by  purchase, 
and  still  more  by  the  voluntary  resignation  of  the  possessors. 
Persons  were  soon  found  ready  to  embrace  an  institute  re- 
commended by  the  prelates,  and  sanctioned  by  the  king:  as 
fast  as  buildings  could  be  erected,  they  were  filled  with  colo* 
nies  of  monks  and  their  novices:  and  within  a  few  years  the 
great  abbeys  of  Ely,  Peterborough;  Thorny,  and  Malmsbury, 
rose  from  their  ashes,  and  recovered  the  opulence  and  the 
splendour  which  they  had  formerly  enjoyed. 

The  next  object  of  the  metropolitan  was  the  re- 
formation of  the  more  dissolute  among  the  clergy^  J^^  "*'  . 
principally  in  the.  two  dioceses  of  Winchester  atid  ti^ecleray. 
Worcester.  For  this  purpose  a  commission  was  . 
obtained  from  Rome;  and  a  law  was  enacted,  that  every  priest, 
deacon,  and  subdeacon  should  live  chastely,  or  be  ejected 
from  his  benefice,  t  Oswald,  whose  zeal  was  tempered  with 
lenity,  soon  converted  the  canons  of  his  cathedral  and  of 
Winchelcomb  into  communities  of  monks.  Ethelwold  met 
with  a  more  stubborn  resistance;  and  after  considerable  delay 
was  compelled  to  recur  to  the  civil  magistrate.  Armed  with 
the  royal  authority  he  successively  transferred  the  prebend^* 
ries  of  the  old  and  new  ministers  to  other  situations  which  he 
had  prepared  for  them  in  his  diocese,  and  supplied  their 
places  with  monks  whom  he  had  selected  from  his  favourite 
convent  at  Abingdon.  There  was  nothing  now  to  arrest  the 
ftJP(9^^JS^  monachlsm.  The  laity  had  caught  the  spirit  of 
tile  B)i^^^:  several  opulent  noblemen  erected  monasteries  on 
iK^P^i|Ft>ectivo  demesnes:  and  the  king  publicly  gloried  in 
l^ljlMertion,  that  thtnigh  the  order  was  nearly  extinct  at  his 
• 

*  Vit.  S.  Gemr.  sxc.  v.  Bened.  p.  272. 

t  Eadmcr,  200.  WUk.  con.  239.  247.  I  have  omitted  the  celcbmted 
«peech  attributed  to  Edgar  on  this  occanioQ,  because  it  i»  probably  a  deci^ 
nation  composed  by  some  rhetorician. 

Vol.  I.  27 
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« 

aocesaioRi  almost  fifty  abbeys  had  been  established  during  his 
reign.* 

It  was  the  pride  of  Edgar  to  display  his  opulence 
^^*^*  and  authority;  to  be  surrounded  by  prelates,  nobles, 
^^^ '  and  the  princes  his  vassals;  and  to  distribute  among 
them  presents  of  greater  or  less  value  in  proportion 
to  their  respective  ranks.  Hence  it  will  excite  surprise  that  a 
prince  of  this  character,  living  in  an  age  which  attached  so 
much  importance  to  the  regal  unction,  should  have  permitted 
thirteen  years  of  his  reign  to  elapse  before  he  was  crowned: 
nor  is  it  less  extraordinary  that  of  the  many  historians  who 
relate  the  circumstance,  not  one  has  thought  proper  to  assign 
the  reason.  The  ceremony  was  at  length  performed  at  Bath 
with  the  usual  solemnity,  and  in  the  presence  of  an  immense 
concourse  of- spectators.  Thence  he  proceeded  to  Chester  to 
receive  the  homage  of  eight  princes,  Kenneth  king  of  Scot- 
land, Malcolm  of  Cumberland,  Mac  Orric  of  Anglesey  and 
the  i^les,  Jukil  of  Westmoreland,  Jago  of  Galloway,  and 
Howel,  Dyfnwal,  and  Griffith  of  Wales.  The  ceremony  was 
opened  with  a  splendid  procession  by  water  on  the  Dee.  Ed- 
gar stepping  into  his  barge  seated  himself  at  the  helm:  and 
the  vassal  lungB  taking  the  oars  rowed  him  to  ihfi  church  of 
St  John  the  Haptist;  the  prelates  and  thanes  followed  in  their 
barges,  while  the  banks  were  lined  with  spectators  and  the  air 
resounded  with  acclamations.  At  his  return  he  is  said  to  have 
observed  to  those  around  him:  "  My  successors  may  think 
thejfi|i|^lve8  kings,  when  they  can.command  the  service  of  the 
like  number  of  princes. ''t 

Edgar  had  happily  no  opportunity  of  acquiring 
Hiscou-  military  glory:  but  on  one  occasion  he  proved  that 
^  '  he  was  not  deficient  in  personal  courage.  Kenneth, 
alluding  to  his  spare  form  and  low  stature,  had  said  that  it  was 
a  disgrace  to  so  many  brave  men  to  obey  the  authority  of  a 
dwarf.  The  words  were  reported  to  the  king,  who  dissembling 
his  anger,  conducted  Kenneth  into  a  neighbouring  wood,  and 
bade  ^im  draw  his  sword  and  learn,  who  was  the  fitter  to 
command  the  other.  The  'king  of  Scots  apologized  for  tke 
jest,  and  disarmed  his  resentment  % 

I 

•  Chron.Sftx.  117.  Ingulf,  45.  47.  Osbem,  111,  Wol«Un,vit.  Pthe|- 
woldi,  614.  Ead.  200.  Hiit.  Rames.  400.  The  rule  observed  in  alNtieife 
monuterieg  was  that  of  St.  Benedict,  with  the  addition  of  a  few  national 
customs  ( Apost.  Bened.  app.  par.  3.  p.  80.)  The  Benedictine  monks  were 
first  introduced  among  the  Northumbriians  in  661  (Edd.  vit.  Wilf.  xlr.), 
among  the  West-Saxons  in  675  (Malm,  de  Pont.  v.  344.  353.  S56),  and 
amonjt  the  Mercians  in  709  (Wilk.  con.  p.  71). 

t  Chron.  Sjix.  121.     Mailros,  150.    Flor.  607.    West  192. 

#  Mahn.  J2. 
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Ed^  lived  only  two  years  after  his  coronatioD, 
and  died  in  975.*  Like  the  other  princes  of  his  Ml»  death, 
family  he  married  at  a  very  early  age.  His  first 
wife  Elfleda  the  fair,  survived  their  union  but  two  years,  and 
left  him  a  son,  Edward,  who  succeeded  him.  By  his  second 
wife  Elfrida,  the  daughter  of  Ordgar,  earl  of  Devonshire,  he 
had  two  sons,  Edmund,  who  died  in  his  infancy,  an^  Ethel- 
red,  who  ascended  the  throne  after  the  murder  of  Edward. 
Most  writers  have  contented  themselves  with  telling  us  that 
the  kine  married  Elfrida  after  the  death  of  Ethelwold  her  first 
husband:  but  Malmsbury,  on  the  faith  of  an  ancient  ballad, 
i  has  transmitted  to  us  a  story  probably  invented  by  his  ene- 
mies.  According  to  this  account  Elfrida  was  possessed,  as 
the  heroine  of  every  romance  should  be,  of  unparalleled  beau- 
ty and  accomplishments.  Edgar  commissioned  Ethelwold, 
the  son  of  his  foster-father  Athelstan,  and  his  favourite  minis- 
ter, to  visit  Ordgar,  and  report  his  opinion  of  tlie  daughter. 
The  heart  of  the  ealdorman  .was  captivated.  He  forgot  his 
duty,  wooed  and  married  Elfrida,  and  on  his  return  informed 
his  master,  that,  though  she  might  grace  the  house  of  a  sub- 
ject, she  diid  not  become  the  splendour  of  a  throne.  But  the 
secret  was  quickly  betrayed:  it  reached  the  ears  of  the  king; 
and  he  announced  to  his  astonished  favourite  that  he  intended 
to  visit  the  bride.  Ethelwold  had  now  recourse  to  tears  atid 
entreaties.  He  disclosed  to  his  wife  the  whole  transaction, 
and  conjured  her  to  conceal  her  beauty  from  the  eyes  of  the 
king.  But  Elfrida  had  already  ceased  to  love:  and  he  ap- 
peared to  her  in  the  light  of  an  enemy,  since  he  had  deprived 
her  of  a  crown.  She  received  the  king  in  her  gayest  attire, 
and  employed  all  her  arts  to  engage  his  notice  and  win  his 
afiections.  Edgar  retired,  convinced  of  the  perfidy  of  his 
fi-iend,  and  of  the  superior  beauty  of  the  lady.  For  a  while 
he  disguised  his  intentions:  but  took  the  opportunity,  while 
they  were  hunting  together  in  the  forest  of  Wherwell,  to  run 

*  Cbron.  Sax.  123.  The  chronicle  >has  preserved  parts  of  the  poems 
made  on  the  occasion.  I  shaU  offer  a  literal  version  of  some  passages  to 
the  curiosity  of  the  reader.  **  Here  endliiSd  his  earthly  joys  Edgar  England's 
long:  and  chose  the  Ught  of  another  world,  heauteous  and  happy.  Here 
Edgar  departed,  the  niler  of  the  Angles,  the  joy  of  the  West-Saxons,  the 
defender  of  the  Mercians. .  That  was  known  afar  among  many  nations. 
Kings  beyond  the  baths  of  the  sea-fowl  wonhipped  him  far  and  wide:  they 
bowed  to  tlie  king  as  one  of  th6ir  own  kin.  There  was  no  fleet  so  proud, 
there  was  no  host  so  strong,  as  to  seek  food  in  England,  while  this  noble 
king  ruled  the  kingdom.  He  reared  up  God's  honour,  he  loved  God's  law, 
he  preserved  the  people's  peace,  the  best  of  all  the  kin^s  that  were  before 
in  Uie  memory  of  man.  And  God  was  his  helper:  and  kings  and  earls  bow- 
ed to  him:  and  they  obeyed  his  will:  and  without  battle  he  ruled  all  as  he 
wiUed."— p.  116. 12J. 
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his  spear  through  the  body  of  Ethelwold.     It  is  needless  to 
add,  tliat  he  married  the  widow.  * 

I  should  not  have  noticed  this  tale,  so  improbable  in  itself, 
and  supported  by  such  questionable  evidence,  had  it  not  found 
a  place  in  most  of  our  modern  histories.  There  is  another, 
which  is  better  authenticated,  and  attributes  to  Edgar  the  vio- 
lation of  Wulfrith,  a  young  lady,  educated  in  the  convent  of 
Wilton,  who  to  elude  his  pursuit,  had  covered  herself  with 
the  veil  of  one  of  the  sisters.  She  bore  him  a  daughter,  Editha, 
afterwards  abbess  of  Wilton.  For  this  offence  the  king  wa» 
severely  reproved  by  the  archbishop,  and  submitted  to  a 
course  of  penance  during  the  term  of  seven  years,  t 

EDWARD,  THE  Martyr. 

It  was  unfortunate  that  the  two  sons  of  Edgar 
^f^EkT""*^  were  children  at  the  time  of  their  father's  death. 
975,  '  Edward  had  reached  his  thirteenth,  Ethelred  only 
his  seventh  year.  There  could  be  no  doubt  of  Ea- 
ward's  claim  to  the  crown:  tlie  right  of  primogenitQre,  the 
will  of  his  father,  and  the  extreme  youth  of  his  brotlipr,  all 
pleaded  in  his  favour.  Yet  his  succession  was  opposed  by  a 
party,  who  objected  to  his  character,  that  he  was  of  a  harsh 
and  cruel  disposition;  and  to  his  birth,  that  he  was  born  be- 
fore either  his  father  or  mother  had  been  crowned,  t  At  the 
head  of  the  faction  was  Elfrida,  who^  ambition  hoped  to  ob-- 
tain  the  sceptre  for  her  own  son,  and  who,  to  strengthen  his 
interests,  openly  proclaimed  herself  the  patroness  of  the  eject- 
ed clergy.  The  pretensions  of  Ethelred  were  espoused  by 
them,  by  their  numerous  partisans,  and  in  particular  by  Al- 
feip,  the  powerful  earl  of  Mercia;  while  on  the  other  hand,  all 
the  prelates,  and  the  carls  of  Essex  and  East-Anglia  maintain- 
ed with  equal  obstinacy  the  superior  claim  of  Edward.  The 
controversy  threatened  to  involve  the  nation  in  the  horrors  of 
civil  war.  Alfcre  wrested  from  the  monks  their  new  esta- 
blitfhments  in  Mercia:  Oslac  of  Northumbria  was  driven  by 

*  Malm.  S3.  The  same  story  is  told  with  some  variation  by  Broinpton 
(866).  I  Hhould  refer  its  origin  to  the  time  when  Elfrida  became  the  ob- 
ject of  public  execration  on  account  of  the  murder  of  Edward.  Blalmsbury 
in  the  same  place,  and  on  no  better  authority,  tells  ua  another  tale  of  a 
lady  at  Andover,  who,  to  save  the  chastity  of  her  daughter,  substituted  the 
liandsomest  of  her  slaves.  In  the  morning  the  king  discovered  the  decep- 
tion, gave  the  woman  her  liberty,  and  raised  her  to  a  superiority  above  her 
former  mistress.    Id.  33. 

f  Osbern,  111.  Ead.  218.  Malm.  S3,  adds:  ccrtum  est  non  tunc  sanc- 
timonialcm  fuissc.  Osbern  tells  us  that  the  king  was  crowned  in  975,  be- 
eauae  his  penance  was  then  ended.     But  aevcn  are  not  thirteen  years. 

i  Osbern,  113.    Eadmer,  320. 
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his  enemies  into  exile:  and  Alfwin  and  Alfwold  armed  the 
East-Anglians  in  their  own  defence.  At  length  a  general 
meeting  of  the  witan  was  held:  and  Dunstan  so  victoriously 
proved  the  right  of  Edward,  that  he  was  chosen  king  without 
farther  opposition,  and  was  crowned  with  the  usual  solem- 

The  young  prince  did  not  sway  the  sceptre  four 
years.     His  constitution  and  his  virtues  promised  a    5^°""^ 
long  and  prosperous  reign:  the  ambition  of  Elfrida      ^^ 
cut  short  his  days,  and  blasted  the  hopes  of  his  sub- 
jects*   One  morning  as  he  was  hunting,  he  stopped  at  Corfe 
castle  in  Dorsetshire,  the  residence  of  his  step-mother.  While 
the  unsuspicious  prince  was  in  the  act  of  drinking  a  cup  of 
mead  on  horseback,  he  was  stabbed  in  the  belly  by  an  assas- 
sin.    He  immediately  put  spurs  to  his  horse,  but  his  bowels 
protruding  from  the  wound,  he  sank  from  his  seat,  and  was 
dragged  by  the  stimip.     His  servants  following  the  track  of 
his  Diood,  found  him  breathless,  and  buried  him  privately  at 
Wareham.     A  few  years  later  Dunstan  and  Alfere  took  up 
his  remains,  and  interred  them  with  royal  magnificence  at 
Shafitsbury.t 

During  his  reign  happened  the  tragic  catastrophe  at  Colne, 
which  has  l^mished  modern  writers  with  a  pretext  for  accus- 
ing the  primate  of  impiety  and  murder.  If  we  may  believe 
their  narratives,  Dunstan  had  the  heart  to  counterfeit  a  miracle 
in  defence  of  the  monks.  By  his  orders,  the  floor  of  the  room, 
destined  to  contain  the  members  of  the  council,  was  loosened 
from  the  walls:  during  the  deliberation  the  temporary  sup- 
ports were  removed:  and  while  the  primate  was  secure  in  his 
seat  above,  the  rest  of  the  assembly  were  precipitated  to  the 
ffround.  Yet  if  we  divest  the  real  fact  of  its  modern  embel- 
Oshments,  it  will  be  reduced  to  this;  that  the  floor  sank  under 
the  accumulated  weight  of  the  crowd:  that  the  archbishop  had 
the  good  fortune  to  support  himself  by  a  beam:  and  that  of 
the  others  some  were  killed,  and  many  were  hurt  in  the  fall.:^ 

•  Chron.  Sax.  123.  Mailioa,  151.  Ingulf,  54.  Hist  Barnes.  412,  [413. 
lIs]iD.S9. 

t  Chroa.  Sax.  124»  125.  Ing.  54.  Malm.  34.  Langtoft.  p.  628.  edit. 
BcAine. 

#  Chnm.  Sax.  124.  Malm.  34.  Flor.  608.  Hunt  204.  Mailros.  151. 
IhaTc  omitted  the  miracle  of  the  cruciiiz  speakinf?  at  Winchester,  as  well 
Ds  Dunstan'a  nocturnal  conflict  with  the  devil,  which  modem  writers  haye 
numbered  among  the  imaginary  artifices  of  the  archbishop.  My  reason  is 
because  they  were  unknown  to  his  ancient  biographers.  They  are  indeed 
mentioned  by  Osbem  and  fiadmer.  But  it  is  plain  that  both  these  writers 
eompUed  from  the  same  materials*  which  were,  as  Osbcrn  informs  us,  p.  88, 
Anglo-Saxon  document!  beliefed  to  be  translations  from  Latin  origuials 
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More  than  this  was  unknown  to  any  ancient  writer:  the  con- 
trivance and  object  ascribed  to  Dunstan  are  the  fictions  of 
later  writers. 

ETHELRED. 

Elfrida  now  reaped  the  harvest  of  her  crimes  and 
ambition.     By  the  death  of  Edward  there  remained   ^^^^b 
but  one  prince  of  the  blood  royal:  and  the  absence      973. 
of  other  claimants  compelled  the  prelates  and  thanes, 
though  with  no  small  repugnance^  to  bestow  the  crown  on  the 
son  of  the  murderess.*    The  ceremony  was  performed  at 
Kingston  on  the  festival  of  f^ter:  and  the  following  is  the 
oath  which  was  administered  to  the  kine  by  archbishop  Dun- 
Stan,  previously  to  the  coronation.     '^In  the  name  of  the 
most  holy  Trinity  I  promise,  first,  that  the  church  of  God  and 
all  christian  people  shall  enjoy  true  peace  under  my  govern- 
ment :  secondly,  that  I  will  prohibit  all  manner  of  rapine  and 
injustice  to  men  of  every  condi^on:  thirdly,  that  in  all  judg- 
ments I  will  cause  equity  to  be  united  wiUi  mercy,  that  the 
most  clement  God  may,  through  his  eternal  mercy,  forgive  us 
all.  Amen."t 

Ethelred  was  only  ten  years  of  age,  handsome  in  his  person, 
and  amiable  in  his  disposition.  But  his  spirit  had  been  broken 
by  the  violence  and  barbarity  of  his  mother.  When  he  wept 
at  the  untimely  death  of  Edward,  she  considered  his  tears  as 
a  reproach  to  herself,  and  punished  him  so  severely,  that  his 
life  was  thought  to  be  in  danger.  But  as  he  advanced  in  age, 
her  influence  gradually  declined;  and  she  at  last  bade  farewell 
to  the  court,  and  built  the  two  monasteries  of  Ambresbury, 
and  Whorwel.  In  one  of  these  she  spent  the  remainder  of 
her  days,  bewailing  her  past  misconduct,  and  endeavouring  to 
atone  for  the  scandal  which  she  had  given,  by  the  publicity 
of  her  repentance.:^ 

The  reign  of  her  son  was  long  and  unfortunate.     Though 
guiltless  himself,  ho  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  Edward's  mur- 

i 

consumed  in  the  great  fire  at  Canterbury,  and  which,  as  Eadmer  adds,  p. 
21 1,  were  rejected  by  some  critics  on  account  of  their  opposition  in  several 
instances  to  known  historic  fkcts.  Blaterials  of  this  descnption'can  only  de- 
serve credit,  when  they  are  supported,  by  more  ancient  evidence. 

*  A  weak  attempt  was  made  to  raise  an  opposition  in  favour  of  Editha, 
the  natural  daughter  of  Edgar  by  Wtdfrith.  She  herself  rejected  the  offer 
Vit.  S.  Eadgithc,  in  act    SS.  Bened.  p.  638. 

t  Hick.  gram.  prsf.  -^.  MS.  Claud.  A.  3.  It  is  in  substance  the  same 
oath  as  had  long  been  taken  by  the  christian  kings  among  the  northern  na- 
tions.   See  Martene,  ii.  188. 197. 199.  211. 

4  Malm.  34.     West,  ad  ann.  97S. 
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der,  and  on  that  account,  appeared  on  the  throne  aiatned  with 
the  blood  of  an  elder  and  unoffending  brother:  Even  in  his 
youth  he  did  not  possess  the  affection  of  his  subjects:  during 
his  manhood,  he  incurred  their  hatred  by  his  apathy  for  their 
sufferings,  his  disinclination  for  business,  and  his  immoderate 
love  of  pleasure.  The  northern  pirates,  who.  had  long  re- 
spected the  coasts  of  England,  soon  discovered  the  distracted 
state  of  the  kingdom:  the  depredations  of  the  last  century 
were  renewed  with  still  greater  success;  and,  as  if  heaven 
had  conspired  with  man  to  avenge  the  blood  of  Edward,  the 
horrors  of  invasion  were  aggravated  by  several  years  of  scar- 
eity,  by  a  contagious  distemper  among  the  cattle,  and  a  dy- 
sentery most  fatal  to  the  human  species.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  select  a  period  in  English  history,  in  which  the  nation 
was  visited  with  such  a  multiplicity  of  calamities,  as  during 
the  protracted  reign  of  Ethelred.* 

The  profession  of  piracy  among  the  Northmen    invasions 
had,  in  the  last  century,  received  many  considerable   and  rava- 
checks.     The  vigilance,  with  which  the  coasts  of  gcsofthe 
Oaul  and  Britain  were  guarded,  had  diminished  the    North- 
chances  of  success:  the  more  opulent  adventurers, 
willing  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  plunder,  sought  to  excite 
a  spirit  of  industry  among  their  countrymen;  and  powerful 
princes  had  arisen  who,  for  their  own  security,  laboured  to 
put  down  the  faithless  and  ferocious  sea-kings.     A    g^ 
few  chieftains,  however,  still  followed  the  example 
of  their  fathers;  and  one  of  these  rovers  in  980  ventured  to 
make  a  descent  near  Southampton.     His  temerity  was  re- 
warded with  an  ample  booty.     With  similar  success,  he  re- 
peated the  attempt  on  the  isle  of  Thanet:  and  in  the  succeed- 
ing years  the  coasts  of  Cornwall  and  Devonshire,  then  the  isle 
<^  Portland,  afterwards  Watchet,  in  Somersetshire,  were  suc- 
cessively visited  and  plundered  by  the  barbarians.    These, 
indeed,  were  but  momentary  inroads.     They  might  harass: 
they  could  not  alarm.    But  in  991  a  more  formida-     ^^^ 
ble  armament,  under  Justin  and  Gurthmund,  reduc- 
ed Ipswich.     Thence  the  Northmen  proceeded  as  far  as  Mai- 
den, to  meet  the  ealdorman  Brithnod,  who  had  formerly 
gained  a  splendid  victory  on  the  same  spot,  and  whom  they 
now  challenged  a  second  time  to  the  combat     Accompanied 
by  his  retainers,  Brithnod  hastened  to  oppose  the  enemy; 
during  fourteen  days  he  frustrated  all  their  attempts,  but  was 
at  last  surrounded  by  superior  numbers,  and  slain.     Ethelred, 
unprepared  and  alarmed,  consulted  his  witan;  and  by  the  ad- 

*  Cliron.  Six.  135.    Ing.  $5,  S6,    Main.  34. 
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Tioe  of  Siric^  the  successor  of  Dunstan,  resolved  to  purchase 
with  money  the  departure  of  the  invaders.  The  two  sea-kings 
received  ten  thousand  pounds  of  silver,  and  returned  to  Den- 
mark,  carrying  with  them  the  head  of  Brithnod^  aa  the  proof 
of  their  victory  and  revenge.* 

Thia  dastardly  measure  was  productive  of  the  moafc 
of  Elfi^c  fa^taf  consequences.  It  was  defended  on  the  ground 
that  it  offered  the  least  expensive  means  of  remov- 
ing the  invaders,  and  had  been  sanctioned  by  the  example  of 
former  kingp^  both  in  England  and  Gaul:  but  it  should  also 
have  been  remembered,  that  it  had  alwaya  served  to  give  the 
Danes  a  high  notion  of  their  own  power,  and  to  induce  a  fro- 
QQ^  quent  repetition  of  their  visits.  The  next  year  the 
witena-gemot  adopted  a  wiser  line  of  policy:  and  a 
numerous  fleet  was  collected  at  London,  under  uie  command 
of  two  ealdormen,  and  two  prelates.  But  of  the  former,  one 
was  already  a  traitor,  and  secretly  leagued  with  the  North- 
men. Elfric  had  succeeded  his  father,  Alfere,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Mercia,  had  been  deprived  of  it  on  account  of  his 
misconduct,  and  had  recovered  it  by  the  influence  of  his 
friends.  Intrusted  with  a  principal  command,  he  was  direct- 
ed to  surprise  a  Danish  squadron,  aa  it  lay  at  anchor  in  a^state 
of  unsuspicious  security:  but  he  joined  the  enemy  in  the 
evening,  informed  them  of  the  impending  danger,  and  urged 
them  to  immediate  flight  In  the  pursuit,  Elfric's  vessel  was 
captured.  The  traitor  himself  had  the  fortune  to  escape:  but 
the  eyes  of  his  son,  Algar,  were  put  out  by  the  orders  of 
Ethelred:  either  because  the  young  man  had  been  an  accom- 
plice in  the  treason,  or  because  revenge  impelled  the-king  to 
punish  the  guilt  of  the  father  on  his  guiltless  ofl8pring.t 

In  the  following  year  the  Danes  transferred  their 
«     '     arms  from  the  south  to   the  north  of  England. 
Bamborough  was  carried  bv  storm:  the  three  chieftains  ap- 
pointed to  command  the  natives,  deserted  to  the  invaders;  and 
the  coast  on  both  sides  of  the  Humber  was  successively  ra- 
vaged by  the  barbarians.  But  in  994,  two  new,  and 
s^yn    n^Qre  powerful,  leaders  appeared;  Sweyn,  king  oif 
^^^^     Denmark,  and  Olave,  king  of  Norway.  The  former 
994!     had  mounted  the  throne  by  the  murder  of  his  father; 
had  been  twice  expelled  by  the  arms  of  Eric  of  Swe- 
den; and  had  twice  recovered  his  dominions.    Olave  was  the 
«on  of  Tryggya,  a  pirate  by  profession,  who  had  repeatedly 
visited  and  pillaged  the  coasts  of  Ireland,  Britain,  and  Nor- 

•  Chron.  Sax.  125,  126.    Hirt.  Elien.  493,  494.     Malm.  $5, 
t  Chron.  Sax.  127.    Malm.  35.    Flor. 
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mandy.  From  the  Scilly  isles,  where  a  hermit  induced  him 
to  embrace  Christianity,  he  had  sailed  to  the  Orkneys;  hrid 
subdued  and  converted  the  nati vns  with  the  logic  of  his  sword^ 
and  at  his  arrival  on  the  coast  of  Norway  had  been  unexpect^ 
edly  hailed  king,  by  the  chieftains  who  had  deposed  Hacoa 
the  bad.  A  confederacy  was  formed  between  the  Dane  and 
Norwegian,  who,  with  ninety-four  ships,  sailed  up  the  Thames 
to  attack  the  city  of  London.  They  were  repulsed  with  con- 
siderable loss;  but,  to  revenge  their  disappointment,  they  ra- 
vaged the  nei^bouring  counties  of  Essex,  Kent,  Sussex,  and 
Hampshire.  Terror  and  distrust  prevailed  again  in  the  coun- 
cils of  Ethebed.  The  invaders  had  mounted  a  body  of  horse- 
men to  carry  their  devastations  to  a  greater  distance:  the  kine 
who  dared  not  collect  an  army  to  oppose  their  excursions,  o^ 
fered  them  the  sum  of  sixteen  thousand  pounds,  and  winter 
quarters  at  Southampton,  as  the  price  of  their  forbearance. 
The  conditions  were  accepted.  Olave  accompanied  the  pre- 
lates, Elphege  and  Ethelward,  to  Andover;  received  from  the 
bishop  of  Winchester  the  sacrament  of  confirmation;  and  pro- 
mised the  king  that  he  would  never  more  draw  the  sword 
a^nst  his  Christian  brethren.  Sweyn,  on  the  departure  of 
his  confederate,  was  compelled  to  follow  him;  but  he  never 
forgave  what  he  deemed  a  breach  of  faith  in  the  Norwegian. 
Olave  employed  his  time  in  endeavouring  to  convert  his  sub- 
jects; and  some  years  afterwards  was  surprised  by  Sweyn,  at 
sea,  near  to  the  isle  of  Wollin.  Unable  to  contend  with  success 
against  the  multitude,  and  disdaining  to  surrender  to  his  ene- 
my, he  terminated  the  unequal  contest  by  leaping  from  his 
ahip  into  the  waves.* 

During  the  four  following  years,  different  parts 
of  the  coast  were  repeatedly  laid  waste  by  the  pi-    vasSons!^' 
rates.     At  last,  in  998,  Ethelred  succeeded  in  col-       996. 
lectinga  powerful  fleet  and  army:  but  the  command- 
ers, we  are  told,  were  secret  friends  of  the  Danes;  who,  by 
their  advice,  quitted  the  kingdom,  and  mailed  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Seine.  The  king,  unable  to  meet  with  the  Northmen,  led 
his  troops  the  following  year  into  Cumberland,  which  he  al- 
most desolated  by  his  ravages,  while  his  fleet,  prevented  by 
the  weather  from  gaining  the  station  assigned  to  it,  sailed  to 
the  Isle  of  Man,  and  depopulated  that  nursery  of  pirates. t 

In  1001  the  Danes  returned  from  Normandy.     They  land- 

*  Chron.  Sax.  127—129.  Mail.  152.  Sim.  Dunel.  163.  Saxo  Gram.  184. 
Id9.    Snorre,  222.  345. 

i  Chron.  Sax.  129,  130.  Mail.  153.  Fordim  asserts  that  the  CumbrianB 
had  refused  to  pay  their  share  of  the  Dane-^lt,  iv.  35. 
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ed  in  Hampshire;  carried  their  deyaatatioiu  as  far  as  the  Bris- 
tol channel;  and  retracing  their  steps,  passed  to  the  l»\e  of 
Wight  In  this  expedition  they  had  fou^t  and  gained  two 
battles;  and  had  reduced  to  ashes  Waltham,  Taunton,  Pen, 
Clifton,  and  several  smaller  towns.  The  kins  could  discover 
no  better  expedient  than  that  of  ransom;  and  the  barbariana 
retired  on  the  payment  of  twenty-four  thousand  pounds.* 

Ethelredy  in  the  seventeenth  year  of  his  age,  had 
Ethclpcd  married  Elfleda,  the  daughter  of  the  ealdorman 
2^^  Thored,  who  bore  him  six  sons,  and  four  daughters, 
1003.  After  her  death  he  obtained  the  hand  of  Emma,  a 
Norman  princess,  who,  on  her  marriage,  assumed 
the  name  of  Elgiva.  The  king,  and  her  father  wchard,  had 
formerly  been  enemies.  The  origin  of  their  quarrel  is  un- 
known: but  Ethelred  had  prepared  a  fleet  for  the  invasion  of 
Normandy,  and  Richard  had  arrested  all  the  English  mer- 
chants and  pilgrims  in  his  dominions,  thrown  many  into  pri- 
son, and  condemned  several  to  death.  Pope  John  XV.  un- 
dertook to  reconcile  the  two  princes:  and  his  legate  Leo,  the 
vice-bisbop  of  Treves,  visited  first  Ethelred,  and  then  Richard. 
At  his  request,  they  sent  commissioners  to  Rouen;  by  whom 
it  was  agreed  that  all  ancient  causes  of  dissention  should  be 
forgotten:  that  a  perpetual  peace  should  subsist  between  the 
king  of  England  and  the  marquess  of  Normandy,  their  chil- 
dren born  and  to  be  bom,  and  all  their  true  liegemen:  that 
every  infraction  of  this  peace  should  be  repaired  by  satisfac- 
tory compensation:  and  that  neither  prince  should  harbour 
the  subjects  nor  the  enemies  of  the  other,  without  a  written 
permission.  This,  the  oldest  treaty  now  extant  between  any 
of  our  kings  and  a  foreign  power,  is  drawn  up  in  the  name  of 
the  pope,  and  confirmed  by  the  oaths  and  marks  of  one  bishop 
and  two  thanes  on  the  part  of  Ethelred,  and  of  one  bishop 
and  two  barons  on  the  part  of  Richard.t  The  king's  union 
with  a  Norman  princess  was  calculated  to  improve  this  friend- 
ship between  the  two  nations,  and  to  secure  a  powerful  sup- 
port against  the  Danes.  But  Ethelred's  misconduct  marred 
his  hopes.  By  his  neglect  of  his  young  queen,  and  his  re- 
peated infidelities,  he  alienated  her  affections,  and  provoked 
the  resentment  of  her  brother,  Richard  ir,  who  had  succeed- 
ed his  father  in  the  dukedom. 


•  Cbron.  Sax.  131, 132.    Flor.  611. 

t  Malm.  35,  36.     West.  196.    The  treaty  was  signed  at  Rouen,  March 
Ist,  991.     Richard  was  called  indifferently,  nuirquess,  or  earl,  or  duke. 
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Emma  had  reached  England  in  the  spring:  but 
the  rejoicings  occasioned   by  the  marriage  were   ^'j?*^'* 
scarcely  concluded  when  Ethelred  planned  and   i}^^^      ^ 
executed  a  measure,  which  will  cover  his  name 
with  eyerlasting  infamy.     He  ordered  a  general  massacre  of 
the  Danes  on  the  same  day  in  every  county.     On  the  festival 
of  St  firice,  the  thirteenth  of  November^  the  unsuspecting 
victims  with  their  wives  and  families  were  seized  by  the  popu- 
lace: and  the  horror  of  their  murder  was  in  many  places  ag- 
gravated by  every  insult  and  barbarity  which  national  hatred 
could  suggest^   At  London  they  fled  for  security  to  the 
churches^  and  were  massacred  in  crowds  round  the  altars. 
The  most  illustrious  of  the  sufierert  was  Gunhilda,  the  sister 
of  Sweyn,  who  had  embraced  Christianity,  and  had  married 
Palig,  a  naturalized  Northman.    By  the  orders  of  the  royal 
&vourite^  the  infamous  Edric,  her  children  and  her  husband 
were  slaughtered  before  her  eyes.     In  the  agonies  of  death 
she  is  said  to  have  foretold  the  severe  revenge,  which  her 
brother  would  one  day  inflict  both  on  him  who  commanded, 
and  on  those  who  perpetrated  the  murder.* 

Of  the  motives  which  prompted  this  bloody  tragedy,  and 
of  the  extent  to  which  it  was  carried,  we  are  ignorant.  It 
eould  not  include  every  individual  of  northern  extraction,  or 
it  would  have  swept  away  one  third  of  the  population.  But 
beside  the  descendants  of  the  Danes,  who  had  settled  in  Eng- 
hnd  about  a  century  before,  there  were  many  Northmen  who 
had  been  incorporated  with  the  natives  during  the  late  reigns. 
For  it  was  a  favourite  custom  with  our  kings  to  display  their 

Stnerosity  by  donations  of  land  to  foreigners  in  return  for 
eir  servfces:  and  of  late  it  had  been  their  policy  to  retain 
the  northern  adventurers  to  fight  their  battles.  This  is  num- 
bered amons  the  principal  errors  of  Edgar:  and  there  is  evi- 
dence that  £the1red  had  followed  the  dangerous  precedent  of 
his  father.  In  all  probability  it  was  only  to  Danes  of  this  de- 
scription that  the  royal  order  extended,.  To  their  repeated 
treasons  the  natives  were  accustomed  to  attribute  the  success 
of  the  invaders:  and  the  charge  was  confirmed  in  the  late 
campaign  by  the  conduct  of  Psdig,  who  though  he  had  sworn 
fealty  to  Ethelred^  and  had  received  from  him  a  princely  in- 
heritance, had  violated  his  oath,  and  fought  under  the  banner 
of  his  kinsmen.  Hence,  perhaps,  the  king,  taught  by  ex- 
perience, could  no  longer  place  any  confidence  in  their  loyal- 
ty, and  unable  to  free  himself  from  them  by  other  means,  had 
tecourse  to  the  revolting  expedient  of  assassination. 

*]lalin.  35.    Hunt  206.    West  200, 301. 
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Sweyn,  however,  was  not  tardy  in  revenging 
Kevenged  ^^  {^^  q[  |^jg  countrymen.     By  the  negligence  or 

^1003^"  perfifly  of  Hu^o,  the  Norman  governor  appointed 
by  Emma,  he  obtained  possession  of  Exeter,  and 
thence  poured  his  barbarians  into  the  heart  of  Wiltshire.  A 
numerous  army  had  bten  collected  Iq  oppose  him  under  the 
command  of  Klfric,  who  had  again  made  his  peace  with  the 
king:  but  the  hoary  traitor,  by  a  counterfeit  sickness,  para- 
lyzed the  efforts  of  bis  followers;  and  Sweyn  indulged  with- 
out molestation  in  the  pursuit  of  plunder  and  vengeance. 
During  four  years  England  presented  the  mournful  spectacle 
of  a  nobility  divided  by  faction,  treason,  and^urder;  of  a 
king  unequal  to  the  duties  of  his  station;  and  of  a  people  the 
sport  of  an  exas])erated  and  vindictive  enemy.  If  the  winter 
afforded  a  pause  from  the  horrors  of  war,  the  barbarians  were 
always  prepared  to  recommence  their  devastations  in  the 
spring:  if  a  season  of  scarcity  compelled  them  to  retire  for  a 
while,  they  constantly  re-appeared  with  the  following  harvest. 
Ekich  county  was  successively  the  scene  of  their  ravages:  the 
natives  who  fell  into  their  hands  experienced  every  species  of. 
insult,  of  torment,  and  of  death.  Every  village,  town,  and 
city  was  invariably  given  to  the  flames.  There  were  indeed 
instances  in  which  the  despair  of  the  inhabitants  inflicted 
severe  punishment  on  the  invaders:  but  as  often  as  the  Eng- 
lish armies  ventured  to  oppose  them  in  the  open  field,  they 
1007.  ^®^®  routed  with  the  most  dreadful  slau^ter.  At 
length  in  1007  Sweyn  had  quenched  his  thirst  of 
revenge,  and  consented  to  a  peace  on  the  payment  of  thirty* 
six  thousand  pounds  of  silver.* 

The  enormous  sums  repeatedly  given  to  the  . 
^f^F^h^T'  I^^"^*>  ^^^  never  purchased  more  than  a  temporary 
j.^j  '  cessation  of  hostilities:  and  it  was  at  last  discovered 
1008.  that  the  riches  of  the  nation  might  be  more  usefully 
employed  in  providing  for  its  own  defence,  than  in 
stimulating  the  rapacity  of  its  enemies.  In  the  witena-gemot 
it  was  determined  to  provide  a  formidable  fleet,  and  armour 
for  the  mariners,  by  an  assessment  on  all  the  landholders  in 
the  kingdom,  in  the  proportion  of  one  ship  for  three  hundred 
and  ten  hides,  and  of  a  helmet  and  breast-plate  for  every  eight 

1009     ^^^^^'  ^^^  "^^^  y^^  ^^^  most  numerous  armament 
that  ever  rode  in  the  English  channel,  was  collected 
at  Sandwich.     Ethelred  himself,  accompanied  by  his  princi- 
pal thanes,  went  on  board;  and  every  heart  thrilled  with  the 
hope  of  victory.  But  this  pleasing  anticipation  soon  vanished 

*  Chron.  Sax.  133*136. 
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in  mistitut  and  disunioo.     Brihteric,  the  brother  of  Edric, 
lately  appointed  earl  of  Mercia,  accused  of  treason  Wuifnoth^ 
the  ''child"  of  the  South-Saxofis.  That  chieftain,  either  con- 
icious  of  guilt,  or  Indignant  at  the  charge^  separated  from  th^ 
fleet  with  twenty  ships,  and  commenced  the  profesaion  of  a 
sea-king.    Brihteric,  with  eighty  sail,  undertook  to  bring  hin^ 
back  **  alive  or  dead;"  but  his  squadron  was  stranded  by  the 
fury  of  a  tempest,  and  every  vessel  was  burnt  by  the  follow- 
er84>f  Wulfnoth.  This  disatlter  increased  the  confusion  of  the 
royal  councils:  the  most  groundless  suspicions  were  enter- 
tained: Ethelred  hastily  returned  to  land;  and  the  mariners, 
abandoned  by  their  captains,  steered  their  course  up  the 
Thames.*    The  departure  of  the  English  was  the  signal  for 
the  reappearance  of  the  Danish  fleet.     It  was  no 
longer  under  the  command  of  Sweyn,  who  pretend-   I"^^^ 
ed  to  observe  his  recent  stipulations;  but  he  had  se-   ^^    "^ 
eretly  granted  permission  to  Thurchil  to  revenge 
the  death  of  his  brother,  who  had  perished  in  a  former  expe- 
dition.t  For  three  years  Thurchil  carried  fire  and  devastation 
into  different  parts  of  the  kingdom.     In  the  first,  he  ravaged 
the  southern  counties:  in  the  second,  he  penetrated  through 
East-Anglia  into  the  fens,  which  had  hitherto  afforded  a  secure 
asylum  to  the  natives:  in  the  third  he  besieged  and  destroyed 
the  important  city  of  Canterbury.     Thurchil  had      ^^.. 
Iain  before  it  twenty  days,  when  the  traitor  Elmer 
set  fire  to  a  number  of  houses;  and  while  the  inhabitants 
were  employed  in  extinguishing  the  flames,  the  Northmen 
forced  open  one  of  the  gates,  and  rushed  into  the  city.     El- 
phege^'  the  archbishop,  venerable  for  his  age  and  virtues, 
threw  himself  into  the  midst  of  the  carnage,  and  besought 
the  barbarians  tb  spare  the  inhabitants.     He  was  seized,  bound 
and  dra^^ged  to  behold  the  fate  of  his  cathedral,  in  which 
were  collected  the  monks  and  the  clergy,  the  women  and 
the  children.    A  pile  of  wood  had  been  reared  against  the 
wall:  with  shouts  of  triumph  the  %e  was  kindled :  the  flames 
quickly  ascended  the  roof;  and  as  the  melted  lead  and  falling 
timbers  compelled  the  fugitives  to  quit  their  retreat,  they  were^ 
successiyely  massacred  before  the  eyes  of  the  primate.     In 
the  evening  the  Danes  numbered  eieht  hundj*ed  captives: 
seven  thousand  men  besides  women  and  children  had  perished 
in  the  sack  of  the  city*    The  life  of  Elphege  was  spared  dur* 
ing  several  weeks,  in  the  hope  that  he  might  be  induced  to 

*  ChTon.  Sax.  137. 

t  Encom.  Emmae,  Ifiserea,  p.  7.    lieentia  accepta,  ut  fratrem  auum 
iaibi  iateifectum  ttl<^seretar.    Ditmar  apud  Bouquet,  x«  134. 
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pay  a  ransom  of  three  thousand  pounds:  but  the  old  man  re- 
nised  to  solicit  the  aid  either  of  his  friends  or  the  clergy;  and 
he  was  put  to  death  on  the  Saturday  after  Easter,  while  he 
was  labouring  to  impress  his  eaptors  with  a  reverence  for  the 

1012  doctrines  of  Christianity.  At  last  Thurchil,  after 
ravaging  the  greater  part  of  thirteen  counties,  sold 
his  friendship  and  services  to  Ethelred  for  the  sum  of  forty- 
eight  thousand  pounds.  Many  of  his  followers  accepted  set- 
tlements in  the  island:  and  the  mariners  of  five-and-forty 
ships  swore  allegiance  to  the  monarch.* 

Here  the  reader  may  pause  to  take  a  view  of 
5ieE^**r^     this  fallen  and   devoted  country.     The  natives 
"^  had  not  submitted  to  their  fate  without  a  struggle; 

but  numerous  treasons  and  accumulated  defeats  had  unnerved 
their  courage;  while  repeated  victories  had  inspired  the  Danes 
with  the  idea  that  they  were  invincible.  We  are  assured  on 
good  authority  that  one  Northman  was  considered  an  equal 
match  for  ten  Englishmen.t  Hence  we  meet  with  few  in- 
stances of  successful  defence,  except  in  the  fortified  cities, 
which  were  seldom  reduced.  London,  though  repeatedly  be- 
sieged, still  bade  defiance  to  all  the  power  of  the  invader84 
But  the  open  country  was  universally  abandoned  to  their 
mercy,  while  they  systematically  destroyed  whatever  they 
could  not  carry  away,  and  reduced  to  ashes  every  monastery, 
village,  and  town.  In  consequence  of  these  ravages  the  la- 
bours of  agriculture  were  interrupted  or  abandoned:  and  in 
some  years  the  scarcity  was  so  great,  that  the  Danes  them- 
selves were  compelled  to  quit  the  island  in  search  of  provi- 
8ions.§ 

These  calamities  sprung  from  the  ferocity  of  the  invaders: 
others  must  be  attributed  to  the  turbulence  and  insubordina- 
tion of  the  natives.  Since  the  death  of  Edear  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  had  been  but  feebly  enfbrccd:  of  late  it  had 
been  entirely  suspended.  The  absence  of  legal  punishment, 
and  the  license  of  a  state  o#  warfare,  had  left  the  passions  of 
individuals  without  restraint;  the  most  atrocious  crimes  were 
committed  with  impunity;  and  men  sought  to  indemnify 
themselves  for  their  own  losses  by  the  spoliation  of  their 
neighbours.  On  the  one  side  relations  were  sold  for  slavds 
by  their  relations,  children  in  the  cradle  by  their  parents;  on 
the  other  the  slaves  often  rose  on  their  masters,  pillaged  their 


*  Chron.  Sax.  141, 142.    Ang:-  Sac.  ii.  135. 

f  Seroi.  Lup.  apud  Hicks,  103. 

^  Chron.  Sax.  136.  %  Chron.  Sax.  134* 
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property^  and  then  deserted  to  the  enemy-*  The  thanes  of 
each  district  adopted  at  last  the  general  policy  of  the  nation. 
Instead  of  uniting  with  their  neighbours  against  the  common 
enemy,  they  negociated  for  theu*  own  security:  and  by  the 
payment  of  a  sum  of  money  dismissed  the  barbarians  to  an- 
other county,  to  repeat  the  same  ravages,  and  extort  similar 
contributions,  t 

To  this  period  must  also  be  referred  the  oriffin  . 

of  direct  and  annual  taxation.  The  sums  which  *^  °"* 
Ethelred  so  frequently  paid  to  the  Northmen  were  raised  by 
an  impost  on  landed  property,  which  did  not  cease  with  the 
occasion,  but  was  retained  for  centuries  under  the  pretext  of 
providing  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom,  j:  The  assessments 
were  at  first  apportioned  with  apparent  equity:  but  they  soon 
gave  birth  to  much  extortion,  and  consequently  to  much 
misery.  Wherever  money  was  known  to  exist,  it  was  re- 
quired by  the  king's  officers;  and  the  payment  of  one  demand 
was  considered  sufficient  evidence  of  ability  to  pay  a  second. 
By  these  repeated  exactions,  joined  to  the  depredations  of 
the  enemy,  die  most  opulent  proprietors  were  often  reduced 
to  a  state  of  penury.  From  one  instance  the  reader  may 
form  an  idea  of  the  others.  In  1005  Godric  was  chosen  ab- 
bot of  Croyland:  and  in  that  and  the  seven  following  years 
the  monies  levied  on  the  monastery  by  the  king,  the  ealdor- 
man,  and  the  inferior  officers  amounted  on  an  average  to  the 
annual  sum  of  four  hundred  marks.  In  1013  Sweyn  plun- 
dered all  the  manors  belonging  to  the  abbot;  and  crowds  of  the 
natives,  fleeing  from  the  swords  of  the  barbarians,  sought  an 
asylum  at  Croyland.  Th^  benevolent  old  man  received 
them  with  open  arms;  consoled  them  in  their  misfortunes ;. 
and  offered  them  support  as  long  as  his  means  sufficed.  The 
choir  and  the  cloisters  he  reserved  for  the  accommodation  of 
his  own  monks  and  those  of  the  neighbourhood;  the  body  of 
the  church  was  allotted  to  the  clergy  for  their  residence;  the 
laymen  were  lodged  in  the  other  apartments  of  th^  abbey; 
and  the  women  and  children  in  temporary  buildings  erected 
in  the  cemetery.  The  charity  of  Godric  awakened  the  rapa- 
city of  Sweyn.  Under  pain  of  the  demolition  of  the  mo- 
2istery  he  ordered  the  abbot  to  pay  one  thousand  marks  at 
incoln,  on  an  appointed  day;  and  not  satisfied  with  this  sum^ 
extorted  another  thousand  within  the  three  following  months. 

*  Senn.  Liipi  apud  Hioks,  Diss.  epis.  99. 106.    Langbeck,  ii.  464.  469. 
t  Chron.  Sax.  134. 140,  141. 

#  Hanting,  v.  f.  205.  It  was  called  Danegeld,  and  became  an  annual 
hndttax  of  twelvepence  per  hide.  The  clergy  were  exempted  from  it. 
Leg.  Sax.  Ed.  Con.  xi.  p.  198. 
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Scarcely  were  these  demands  satisiiedy  when  the  officers  of 
£the]red  appeared.  They  accused  Godric  of  being  the  con* 
federate  of  Sweyn:  the  payment  of  the  money  extorted  from 
him  by  violence  was  construed  into  an  act  of  treason:  and  he 
was  compelled  to  send  two  thousand  marks  to  the  king  to 
recoYer  the  royal  favour.  Harassed  by  these  iniquitous  pro- 
ceedings, and  reduced  to  a  state  of  poverty,  Godric,  as  a  last 
resource,  implored  the  protection  of  Norman,  a  powerful  re- 
tainer of  the  ealdorman  Edrtc;  and  that  chieftain,  in  conside- 
ration of  the  grant  of  a  valuable  manor  for  the  term  of  one 
hundred  years,  proclaimed  himself  the  patron  of  the  abbey, 
and  engaged  to  defend  it  with  his  sword  from  every  unjust 
demand.* 

Report  had  carried  to  Denmark  the  knowledge 
^^*h^^  of  ThurchiPs  success  and  of  his  subsequent  en- 
Swcyn^  gagement  with  Ethelred:  and  Sweyn,  jealous  of  the 
1013.  reputation  as  well  as  the  fidelity  of  that  chieftain, 
summoned  all  his  vassals  to  his  standard,  and  open- 
ly declared  his  intention  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  England. 
The  riches  of  the  fleet,  and  the  superior  magnificence  of  the 
royal  galley  are  described  in  terms  of  admiration  by  a  con- 
temporary historian:  nor  shall  we  refuse  credit  to  his  narra- 
tive, if  we  recollect  that  Denmark  had  been  for  centuries  the 
depot  of  successful  depredation.t  Sweyn  sailed  to  Sandwich; 
failed  in  an  attempt  to  corrupt  the  Danish  mercenaries;  and 
directed  his  course  to  the  mouth  of  the  Humber.  At  Gains- 
borough he  received  successively  the  submission  of  the 
Northumbrians,  of  the  men  of  Lindesey,  of  the  Five-burgh- 
ers, and  of  the  other  inhabitants  on  the  north  of  the  Watling- 
streeL  They  were  partly  incorporated  wth  his  troops,  and 
were  commanded  to  supply  him  with  provisions  and  horses. 
As  conquest  was  his  object,  he  resolved  to  extort  by  terror 
the  submission  of  the  southern  English:  and  the  orders,  which 
he  issued  preparatory  to  his  march,  were  congenial  to  the 
barbarism  of  the  chief  and  his  followers:  to  ravage  the  open 
country,  pillage  the  churches,  burn  the  towns,  and  put  every 
male  to  the  sword-t  From  the  Watling-strcet  to  the  Thames 
these  instructions  were  faithfully  observed:  the  inhabitants  of 
Oxford  appeased  his  anger  by  prayers  and  hostages:  their  ex- 
ample was  followed  by  the  citizens  of  Winchester;  and  the 
invader,  borne  forward  by  the  tide  of  success,  hurried  his 
troops  to  the  walls  of  London.     The  city  was  defended  by 

•  Ingiil.  55.  57. 

f  Encom.  Emmae,  Maseres,  p.  9.    Vanes  in  the  shape  of  birds  or  dragons 
vrere  fixed  on  the  masta  to  point  out  the  direction  of  the  wind.    Ibid.  « 

♦  Flor.  614.    West.  201. 
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Ethdred  and  Tburchil,  whose  poliey  and  countgie  baiBed  the 
negociatioas,  stratageois,  and  assaults  of  the  enemy.  Sweyn 
consoled  his  disappointment  with  the  repetitipn  of  his  former 
cruelties;  and  marching  slowly  to  Bath,  proclaimed  himself 
king  of  England,  summoned  to  his  court  the  thanes  of  Wes- 
sex,  Mercia,  and  Northumberland,  and  eompelled  them  to 
swear  ailej^ce  to  the  king  of  the  Danes.  This  general  de* 
fection  created  alarm  within  the  walls  of  the  metropolis.  The 
wavering  fidelity  of  the  citizens  induced  the  king  and  Thurchil 
to  retire  with  the  fleet  to  Greenwich:  and  the  authority  of  the 
invader  was  quickly  established  in  London  itself.  In  this 
emergency  Ethelred  yielded  to  despair.  His  wife 
and  children  with  a  retinue  of  one  hundred  and  «^if^,^  ^ 
forty  hflfkvemen  he  recommended  to  the  care  of  her  ^ 
brother  Richard,  and  sailed  clandestinely  with  the  few  thanes 
and  prelates,  who  still  adhered  to  his  fortunes,  to  the  isle  of 
Wig^t  There  he  remained  in  concealment  till  a  messengef 
from  Emma  brou^t  him  the  ofifer  of  a  secure  asylum  in  Nor- 
mandy.* 

The  successes  of  the  northern  chieftains  were 
often  attended  with  surprisi  ng  revolutions ;  and  their    -^^^  ^ 
thrones,  which  had  no  firmer  basis  than  that  of  ter«-    s^yn. 
ror,  were  overturned  at  the  first  shock.     It  was  in 
the  second  week  of  January  that  Ethelred  fled  from  England, 
and  abandoned  the  crown  to  his  victorious  competitor:  in  th^ 
first  week  of  February  the  unexpected  death  of  that  competitor 
reealled  the  fugitive  king,  and  re-established  his  autiiority. 
Sweyn,  before  he  died,  had  appointed  his  son  Canute  to  sue* 
ceed  him:  and  tHe  will  of  the  monarch  had  been  confirmed 
by  the  acclamations  of  the  army.t     But  the  English,  no 
fonger  overawed  by  the  genius  of  the  conqueror,  and  con« 
sidering  the  moment  favourable  for  the  recovery  of  their 
iBdq>endenee,  invited  Ethelred  to  re-ascend  the  throne.     His 
son  Edward  met  the  thanes  at  London:  it  was  agreed  that  the 
king  should  forgive  all  past  oflenees,  should  govern  according 
to  law,  and  should  on  important  occasions  loUow  the  advice 
of  the  great  council:  and  thij^the  thanes,  on  their  part,  should 
swear  to  support  his  authority,  and  never  to  submit  to  a 
Danish  sovereign.    Ethelred,  who  returned  about 
the  middle  of  Lent,  was  received  with  enthusiasm,     5??*?*  ^ 
and  instantly  led  an  army  against  the  enemy  in 
Lindesey.    Canute  could  Oft  withstand  the  superior  force  of 
the  English,  and  fled  wim  sixty  ships,  leaving  his  associates 

•  Cbnm.  Sax.  143, 144.    Malm.  39.    West  302. 
t  Encom.  Rmm.  p.  9. 
Vol.  I.  29 
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to  the  mercy  of  .the  victors.  The  country  was  ravaged^  and 
every  inhabitant  of  Danish  extraction  was  put  to  the  sword. 
To  revenue  the  fate  of  his  friends  Canute  ordered  the  hostages, 
who  had  Deen  delivered  to  his  father,  to  be  deprived  of  their 
ears,  noses^  and  hands.  In  this  mutilated  state,  the  sons  of 
the  noblest  families  among  the  English,  were  landed  at  Sand* 
wichy  as  pledges  of  that  unsparing  retribution  which  awaited 
those,. who  had  revolted  from  the  authority,  or  opposed  the 
interests,  of  the  Dane.  He  proceeded  to  his  own  country.* 
'  It  might  have  been  expected  that  the  English, 

relieved  from  the  pressure  of  the  enemy,  would 
have  employed  this  interval  in  providing  against  future  dan- 
gers. But  distrust  and  treachery  still  distracted  their  atten- 
tion,'and  divided  their  councils.  Ethelred  convoked  an  as- 
sembly of  the  witan  at  Oxford:  and  his  first  measure  was  a 
repetition,  on  a  smaller  scale,  of  that  system  of  massacre^  for 
which  he  had  already  suffered  so  severely.  Many  thanes  of 
Danish  descent  were  immolated  to  his  jealousy  or  revenge: 
but  Sigeferth  and  Morcar,  the  chieftains  of  the  Seven-burgh- 
ers, were  too  powerful  to  be  openly  assailed  with  impunity. 
On  such  occasions  the  policy  of  the  king  did  not  disdain  the 
dagger  of  the  assassin.  The  unsuspecting  earls  were  invited 
to  a  banquet  by  his  favourite  Edric;  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
feast  were  murdered  by  a  body  of  ilrmed  men.  Their  r^« 
tainers,  alarmed  at  the  fate  of  their  lords,  tied  to  the  church 
of  St  Frideswitha:  driven  from  tlie  gates  they  sought  refuge 
in  the  tower:  but  Ethelred,  irritated  by  their  resistance,  or- 
dered fire  to  be  put  to  the  sacred  edifice;  and  had  the  satis- 
faction to  see  his  enemies,  real  or  supposed,  perish  in  the 
conflagration.  Such  conduct  was  not  of  a  nature  to  conci- 
liate estepm,  or  to  insure  fidelity.  The  sequel  proved  that 
he  could  not  command  the  obedience  of  even  his  own  family. 
Edmund,  his  eldest  son,  petitioned  for  the  possessions  of  the 
two  earls.  The  father  refused:  and  the  young  prince. hasten- 
ed to  Malmsbury,  married  Algiva,  the  relict  of  Sigeferth, 
whom  the  king  had  confined  ifi  the  monastery,  rode  witli 
her  into  Northumberland,  and  ^  her  influence  prevailed  on 
the  Seven-burghers  to  receive  him  as  their  chieftain.  Ethel- 
ired  was  compelled  to  acquiesce  in  this  insult  to  his  authority,! 

*  Chron.  Sax.  145.    Flor.  615.    Hunt.  207. 

t  Chron.  Sax.  146.  Malm.  39.  Fk>r.  616.  West.  202.  The  Fif- 
burghera  or  inhabitants  of  the  five  bu^fhl^  Leicester,  Stamford,  Derby, 
Nottingliam,  and  Lincoln,  are  well  known  in  our  history.  But  who  were 
tlie  Seven-burghers?  Malmsbury  (41)  and  Westminster  (203)  seem  toi 
place  them  among  the  Northumbrians:  the  Saxon  Chronicle  (146)  and 
Florence  (616)  make  then  include  the  Fif-fourghen. 
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At  the  commencement  of  winter  Thurchil  had 
received  twenty-one  thousand  pounds  as  the  re-  J^^»"*op  ^X 
ward  of  his  past  services:  but  either  suspecting  ^^  ^' 
the  capricious  temper  of  Ethelred,  or  dreading  the  resent- 
ment of  his  native  sovereign,  he  returned  with  nine  sail  to 
Denmark,  and  obtained,  after  much  solicitation,  the  forgive- 
ness of  Canute.  The  thousand  ships,  which,  according  to 
the  northern  writers,  that  prince  had  collected  for  the  inva- 
sion of  England,  are  redjuced  to  two  hundred  by  a  contem- 
porary historian:  but  he  describes  in  pompous  colours,  the 
splendour  of  their  equipment,  and  assures  us  that  among  the 
warriors  whom  they  bore,  there  was  not  one  of  ignoble  birth, 
or  past  the  age  of  manhood,  or  unpractised  in  feats  of  arms, 
or  unable  to  contend  in  speed  with  the  fleetest  horse.*  Sand-' 
wich  was  at  this  period  "  the  most  celebrated  haven  in  Bri- 
tain, "t  'Here  Thurchil  solicited  and  obtained  permission  to 
obliterate  the  disgrace  of  his  past  disloyalty.  He  was  the 
first  to  land;  but  was  resolutely  opposed;  and  if  he  ultimately 
proved  successful,  it  was  not  without  the  loss  of  the  bravest 
among  his  Ds^nes.  From  Sandwich  Canute  proceeded  along 
the  southern  coast,  ravaged  the  maritime  counties,  and  extort- 
ed the  submission  of  the  West-Saxons.  An  army  had  been 
collected  in  the  north  by  Edmund:  another  in  Mercia  by 
£dric  They  joined,  quarr'elled  and  separated.  The  resent- 
ment of  Edric  led  him  to  the  standard  of  Canute:  and  his  ex- 
ample was  followed  by  a  body  of  Danes,  who  had  sworn  fealty 
to  £thelred.| 

The  next  year,  after  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  ^^k 
raise  an  arm  J  in  the  southern  counties,  Edmund  *°"- 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Northumbrians,  who  had  been 
called  into  the  field  by  their  earl  Uhtred.  England  soon  be- 
came the  prey  of  two  hostile  armies,  which  instead  of  seek- 
ing each  other,  contented  themselves  with  plundering  the 
defenceless  inhabitants.  The  royalists  wreaked  their  ven- 
g^nce  on  the  counties  of  Stafford,  Salop,  and  Leicester,  the  in- 
habitants of  which  had  refused  to  join  their  standard:  and 
Canute,  adopting  a  similar 'policy,  indulged  his  followers 
with  the  pillage  of  the  eastern  part  of  Mercia,  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood 6f  York.     Uhtred  was  called  away  to  protect  his 

*  Encom.  Emm.  12.    Langbeck,  i.  67. 118. 

f  Sandwich  omnium  Anglonim  portuum  famosissimus.  Encom.  Emm 
13,14. 

i  Forty  thips,  Chron.  Sax.  146.  Flor.  616.  The  amount  of  the  Da-^ 
ni^  armies  is  idways  calculated  by  our  old  writers  in  ahtpa.  From  differ- 
ent hints  I  conjecture  the  complement  of  a  ship  to  have  been  about  80 
men. 
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own  property:  but  findiiig  resistance  h<^elei6,  made  an  offer 
of  aubmission.  It  was  accepted:  and  hiai  oath  of  fealty  was 
followed  by  an  order  for  his  execution.  The  Dane  sunum^a- 
ed  him  to  attend  his  i^ourt  at  Wiheal :  a  curtain  suspended 
across  the  hall  conceafed  Thurebrand  and  a  body  of  assassins: 
and  the  defenceless  earl  fell  a  victim  to  the  perfidy  of  his  new 
aovereiga.  Forty  of  his  retainers  shared  his  fate.* 
D  th  f  Harassed  with  care,  and  worn  out  with  disease^ 
E^elKd.  Etbelrcd  had  resigtied  the  defence  of  the  throne  to 
the  courage  and  activity  of  £dmiind.  At  the  ar- 
rival of  Canute,  from  Denmark,  he  was  confined  to  his  bed 
at  Cosham,  in  Wiltshire.  For  greater  security,  be  had  been 
removed  to  London,  where  he  lingered  through  the  winter* 
•But  bis  constitution  was  broken:  and  on  the  twenty-third  of 
April  be  terminated  a  long  and  calamitous  reign,  at  the  very 
moment  when  the  barbarians  were  preparing  to  besieae  him 
in  his  capital.  Of  the  sons  by  his  first  wife,  Edmund,  £dwy» 

*  Chiron.  Sax.  14^,  148.  Malm.  40.  Encom.  Emm.  15.  The  history 
<jf  Ubtred  and  hie  family  will  afford  striking  proofs  of  the  barbarism  of  th« 
t^mes.  Wbem  Malcobn*  kinr  of  ScotlandC  laid  si^ge  to  Durham,  Uhtred 
assumed  the  ofHce  of  bis  aged  father,  the  earl  Waltheof,  and  defeated  the 
enemy.  Af^er  the  victoiy  he  selected  the  most  handsome  of  the  slain, 
^bose  beads  by  his  orders  were  cut  off,  washed  in  the  river,  and  with  their 
long  braided  hair  6xed  on  stakes  round  the  walls  of  the  city.  To  reward 
this  service  Ethelred  appointed  him  earl,  and  gave  him  his  daughter  £lf- 
giva  in  marriage.  His  former  wife  Siga  was  the  daughter  of  the  opulent 
thane  Styr.  With  her  he  had  espoused  the  quarrels  of  the  family,  and  en- 
gaged to  satisfy  the  reyenge  of  his  father-in-law  by  the  death  of  that  noble- 
man's enemy  Tburebtand.  But  Thurebrand  frustrated  all  his  machina- 
tionsy  and  at  last,  as  appears  above,  obtained  the  consent  of  Canute  to 
inflict  on  his  foe  the  punishment  which  had  been  designed  for  himself. 
The  murderer,  however,  fell  soon  after  by  the  sword  of  Aldred,  the  son  of 
the  man  whom  he  had  murdered.  The  duty  of  revenge  now  devolved  mi 
Ceorlt  the  son  of  Thurebrand.  The  two  chieftains  spent  some  years  in  plot- 
^g  their  mutual  destruction:  by  the  persuasion  of  their  friends  they  were 
reconciled:  and  the  reconciliation  was  confirmed  by  oaths  of  brotherhood, 
and  a  promise  of  making  together  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome.  Aldred  visited 
Georl  skt  his  bouse,  was  treated  with  apparent  kindnessi  and  then  treach- 
erously assassinated  in  the  forest  of  Ridesdale.  Ceorl  escapied  the  fate 
which  he  merited:  but  at  the  distance  of  many  years  his  sons,  while  they 
were  feasting  at  the  house  of  the  eldest' brother  near  York,  were  surprised 
b]^  Waltheof  the  grandson  of  Aldred.  The  whole  finmily  was  massacred 
with  the  exception  of  Samerlede,  who  chanced  to  be  absent,  and  of  Canute^ 
who  owed  his  life  to  the  pity  inspired  by  his  amiable  character.  Sim.  Dun. 
81,  83.  This  hereditary  feud,  which  had  now  continued  for  five  genera- 
tionSf  was  at  last  distinguished  by  the  Norman  conquest.  From  it  the 
reader  may  judg^  of  the  disunion,  mistnist,  and  treachery,  which  prevailed 
in  armies  composed  of  the  retainers  of  chiefbins,  bound  by  what  they  con- 
sidered a  most  sacred  duty,  to  seek  the  destniction  of  each  other.  It  was 
to  this  that  in  a  great  measure  was  owing  the  success  of  the  Panes. 
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and  AthflpUm  mtnni  himi  by  Emnt  be  kit  two  others, 
Edw«rd  a«i4  Mb^ii.* 

EDMUND. 

If  the  peraonftl  exertions  of  an  inJiyidual  could 
have  prevented  the  stiligugation  of  England,  that  f]^^ 
glorkms  achievement  would  have  been  accomplish-  loi^* 
ed  by  the  courage  and  perseverance  of  Edmund, 
He  was  in  London  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death,  and  was 
immediately  proclaimed  king  by  the  citizens,  Canute  was 
posted  at  Southampton,  where  the  thanes  of  Wessex  reluc- 
tantly acknowledged  him  for  their  sovereign.  The  prepara- 
tions for  the  siege  of  the  capital,  the  last  bulwark  of  English 
independence,  were  now  ready:  and  afi^et  of  three  hundrecf 
and  forty  sail,  carrying  an  army  of  twentynseven  thousand 
nen,hadbeen  collected  in  the  mouth  of  the  Thames.!  Within 
the  city  were  Edmund  and  his  brother,  the  queen  dowager 
Emma,  two  bishops,  and  several  distinguished  thaoes.  It 
was  easy  for  Canute  to  cut  off  the  communication  by  land:  to 
prevent  the  ingress  and  egress  by  water,  proved  an  undertak- 
ing oi  greater  difficulty.  As  the  fortifications  of  the  bridge 
imped^  the  navigation  of  the  river,  by  dint  of  labour  a  chan- 
nel was  dug  en  the  right  bank:  through  it  was  dragged  a  con- 
siderable number  of  ships:  and  the  Northmen  became  masters 
of  the  Thames  above,  as  well  as  below  the  city.  The  valour 
of  the  inhabitants  repelled  every  assault;  and  compelled  the 
Dane  to  try  the  influence  of  promises  and  threats.  He  de- 
manded that  Edwin,  with  his  brother,  should  be  delivered 
into  his  hands;  that  fifteen  thousand  pounds  should  be  paid 
for  the  ransom  of  the  queen,  twelve  thousand  for  that  of  the 
bishops;  and  that  three  hundred  hostages  should  be  given  as 
pledges  for  the  fidelity  of  the  citizens.  If  these  terms  were 
accq>ted,  he  would  take  them  under  his  protection:  if  they 
were  refused,  the.  city  should  be  abandoned  to  pillage  and  the 

flames,  t 

Sensible  that  it  required  the  exertions  of  an  army  ^^^^ 

to  save  the  capital,  Edmund  endeavoured  to  escape  between 

during  the  darkness  of  the  night.  A  boat  conveyed  Edmund 

the  royal  brothers  through  the  Danirii  fleet,  §  and  ^^^^  ^^ 

the  men  of  Wessex  hastened  in  crowds  to  their  "**^*' 

•  Chroo.  Sax.  146. 148. 

f  We  owe  this  information  to  Ditnar*  biahop  of  M enburgb,  who  receir- 
ed  it  the  same  ^ear  from  an  aoquaintanee.  He  tells  ua  that  Canute's  ships 
caniedy  on  an  average,  eighty  men.    Bouquet,  x.  134. 

t  IHtmar,  ibid.    Chron.  Sax.  148. 

%  Ditmar,  ibid.    It  is  singular  that  Ditmar's  friend  should  call  the  brother 
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Standard.  They  surprised  a  party  of  plunderers  in  the  forest 
of  Gillingham:  but  had  soon  to  contend  with  Canute  himself, 
wlio,  leaving  a  detachment  to  observe  the  city,  had  advanced 
with  the  rest  of  his  forces  to  crash  the  growing  power  of  his 
competitor.  The  battle  of  Scearstan  is  celebrated  in  the  writ- 
ings of  our  annalists.  Edmund  placed  his  most  approved 
warriors  in  the  front:  the  remainder  were  formed  into  a  re- 
serve. The  Danes  were  assisted  by  Edric  and  ^Imer,  with 
t^e  men  of  Wilts  and  Somerset  So  obstinate  was  the  valour 
ol  ihe  combatantsi^lhat  night  alone  put  an  end  to  the  contest. 
It  was  renewed  the  next  morning:  when  Edmund,  espying 
his  adversary,  with  a  stroke  of  his  battle-axe  divided  the  shield 
of  the  Dane,  and  wounded  his  horse  in  the  shoulder.  A  crowd 
Df  Northmen  sprung  forward  to  protect  their  monarch:  and 
Edmund  slowly  ret^d  before  the  multitude.  At  this  mo- 
ment, Edric  cut  off  the  head  of  Osmear,  who  had  been  slain, 
and  holding  it  in  his  hand,  exclaimed,  <^  The  head  of  Ed- 
mund!" At  the  sight,  some  of  the  English  turned  their  backs. 
The  indignant  prince  hurled  his  spear  at  the  traitor:  and, 
hastening  to  an  eminence,  uncovered  his  face,  that  he  might 
be  known  to  his  troops.  The  battle  was  thus  restored,  and 
was  a  second  time  interrapted  by  the  darkness  of  night* 

In  this  murderous  conflict  each  army  had  suffered  severely; 
but  the  morning  showed  that  the  result  was  in  favour  of  the 
Enc;lish.  Canute  was  already  on  his  march  to  London.  Ed- 
mund, as  soon  as  he  had  repaired  his  losses,  followed  the 
footsteps  of  the  Dane,  forced  him  to  raise  the  siege,  and 
fought  a  second  battle  at  Brentford.  The  advantage  seems  to 
have  been  with  the  enemy,  who  again  returned  to  the  capital, 
but  failing  in  the  assault,  pillaged  the  neighbouring  country. 
The  indefatigable  Edmund  overtook  the  plunderers  at  Oxford, 
where  they  experienced  a  most  signal  overthrow.  It  is  pre- 
tended that  the  English  monarch  might  have  annihilated  the 
Danes,  had  it  not  been  for  the  perfidious  counsels  of  Edric, 
who  was  again  restored  to  favour,  f  Canute  sailed  to  the  isle 
of  Shepey.     To  a  personal  challenge  from  the  English  hero. 


of  Edmund  Atbelstan,  and  say  that  he  feU  in  the  next  ennp^ement.  This 
prince  is  unknown  to  our  national  historians.  Yet  his  wm  is  published  by 
Lye  (Die.  App.  No.  5.),  in  which  he  repeatedly  calls  Ethelred  his  father, 
Elfrida  his  grandmother,  and  Edmund  and  Edwy  his  brothers.  It  has  been 
supposed  that  the  author  of  the  will  was  slain  by  the  Danes,  in  1010:  but 
the  Athelstan,  who  fell  on  that  occamon^  was  not  the  king's  son.  He  was 
bis  *'  atham,"  or  daughter's  husband.    Chron.  Sax.  139. 

•  Chron.  Sax.  148,  149.    Flor.  618.    Knytlinga  Saga,  p.  130. 

t  Chron  Sax.  149.    Flor.  618. 
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be  coolly  replied:  ''Let  the  mtn  who.  talks  of  fighting  in 
wiater,  teke  care  to  be  prepared  in  summer.'^* 

Within  a  few  days  the  Northmen  had  quitted  the  isle  of 
Shepey,  and  carried  devastation  through  the  county  of  Essex. 
Eldmund  met  them  at  Ashdown.  The  Danes  brought  into  the 
field  the  mysterious  standard  of  their  fathers:  and  Thurchil, 
from  the  apparent  flight  of  the  raven^  promised  them  certain 
vietory.t  Edmund  had  drawn  up  his  forces  in  three  divi- 
sions; but  at  the  very  onset,  Edric,  either  actuated  by  treach- 
ery, or  by  cowardice,  fled  with  his  division.  From  three  in 
the  afternoon  till  sunset  despair  supported  the  natives:  some 
of  them  even  maintained  ihe  oontest  by  the  light  of  the 
moon:  but  at  last  they  fled  in  every  direction,  and  attempted 
by  their  knowledge  of  the  country  to  elude  the  pursuit  of  the 
enemy.  This  d^eat  was  most  fatal  to  the  prospects  of  Ed- 
mund. Almost  the  whole  of  the  West-Saxon  nooility  perish- 
ed. The  Danes  buried  their  own  dead;  they  stripped  the 
bodies  of  the  English,  and  left  them  naked  on  the  field. :( 

Canute  followed  his  competitor  into  Gloucester- 
shire, and  another  battle  would  have  ensued,  had  dot    P^^fica- 
the  chieftains  in  each  army  been  tired  of  this  san- 
guinary warfare.     Compelled  by  the  expostulations  of  their 
troops,  the  two  kings  met  in  the  isle  of  Olney,  exchanged 
oaths  and  presents,  and  agreed  to  a  compromise.  The  Thames 
was  made  the  boundary  of  their  respective  dominions.     The 
south  was  retained  by  Edmund:  the  north  by  Canute:  but  the 
tax  called  Danegeld  was  extended  to.  both  kingdoms,  and  as- 
signed to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  Danish  fleet     Edmund 
died  within  a  month  after  the  pacification,  and  was  buried 
near  the  remains  of  his  grandfather  at  Glastonbury.     He  left 
two  infant  sons,  Edward  and  Edmifidl§ 

The  reign  of  this  king,  if  reign  it  oan  be  called,  which  was 
a  mere  struggle  for  existence,  lasted  but  seven  months.  Yet 
vrithin  that  short  space,  besides  having  vigorously  assisted  in 
the  defence  of  London,  he  fought  five  battles;  and,  till  the 
fatal  field  of  Ashdown,  seemed  destined  to  establish  the  inde- 

*  Qui  ayes  daettum  in  hieme^  care  ne  defidi^  aptiore  tempore.  Kncom. 
Emm.  16.  j-  Ibid.     Encom.  Emm.  16. 

t  Ibid.  17, 18.  Cbron.  Sax.  150.  Malm.  40.  Flor.  618.  In  this  battle 
fen  the  ealdormen  JElfric,  Godwin,  Ulfketel,  and  Ethelward.  Eadnotb* 
bishop  of  Dorchester,  with  Wulsig^  the  abbot  of  Ramsey,  was  shun  as  he 
was  saying  mass  for  the  success  of  the  anny.  Gtist  Elien.  502.  Juzta  mo- 
rem  Angforum  yeterem  non  armis  sed  orationum  sappetiis  pugnantem 
exercitum  juvaturi.    Hist  Ram.  433. 

§  Chron.  Sax.  150.  Encom.  Emmx,  18, 19, 20.  Walling.  549.  Florence 
(618),  and  Westminster  (205),  give  to  Edmund,  London,  Essex,  and  Eist- 
Anglia. 
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pendeace  of  his  cennlry.     Fiom  hi»  armoar  or  his  strength 
he  acquired  the  surname  of  ^^  ironaide:"  and  his  memorj  was 
long  cherished  by  the  gratitude  and  admiratioii  of  his  subjects. 
Their  vanity  has  thrown  the  embdiishmeDts  of  fiction  over 
the  character  of  the  hero.    To  account:  for  the  final  success  of 
Canute  it  was  said  diat  the  two  kings  fought  in  single  combat 
in  the  isle  of  Obey:  that  the  Dane,  finding  himself  inferior, 
assailed  his  rival  with  flattery;  Mid  that  by  his  eloquence,  not 
his  prowess/ he  induced  the  Endish  prince  to  acquiesce  in 
the  partition  of  the  kiagdonu*    Nor  was  Edmund  permitted 
to  die  in  the  ordmary  coui^e  of  nature*     By  satnm 
iDeath  ^    writers  his  death  was  attributed  to  Canute^  on  whom 
^^^  '     it  conferred  the  erown  of  Wessex:  by  others  to 
Edric,  as  if  the  murder  of  a  king  had  been  wanting  to  fiU  up 
the  measure  of  his  treasons.     The  assassins  were  said  to  have 
been  the  two  chamberlains  of  Edmund,  or  Edric,  or  the  son 
of  Edric.    Some  professed  themselves  ignorant  of  the  circum« 
stances,  some  asserted  that  he  was  stabbed  in  the  back  in  a 
secret  and  unguarded  momentt    But  the  real  fact  is  uncer- 
tain.   The  Saxon  Chronicle  is  content  with  saying,  that  he 
departed  on  the  feast  of  St  Andrew;  the  encomiast  of  EUnma, 
that  he  died  by  the  visitation  of  OtxI.  ^ 

*Riev.  364.    West  305.    H«it20d. 

flngul.  Sr,  Hunt  308.  West  305.  Hist  Bam.  434.  Halm.  40. 
Sazo.  193.    Hist  Elien.  502. 

t  Chron.  Sax.  150.  Deus  Bdmundum  eduidt  e  corpore.  Encoin« 
Emm.  20.  Hominem  exnit  Wallinf  .  549.  Ambiguam  quo  casa  vr^ 
tinctos.    Malm.  40. 
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CHAP.  VL 


DANES. 


DANISH    90VKRKIANS CANUTE— HAROLD HARDECAN UTR — SAX- 
ON   LINK     RESTORED EDWARD     THE     CONFESSOR HAROLD—- 

TIOTORT  OP  WILLIAM  THE   OONqUEROR. 


CANUTE. 


After  the  death  of  Edmund,  Canute  was  elect- 
ed  king  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  nation.  To     ^J^^eds 
justify  their  choice  it  was  pretended  by  some,  that 
according  to  the  pacification  of  Olney,  the  crown  belonged  to 
him  as  the  surviver:  by  others  that  Edmund  had  appointed 
him  the  guardian  and  protector  of  his  children.*     The  best 
reason  was  the  power  of  the  Dane.     No  man  had  the  wish  or 
the  hardihood  to  renew  the  bloody  and  unavailing  contest. 

The  first  object  of  Canute's  policy  was  to  secure 
himself  on  the  throne.     From  the  infancy  of  Ed-     Sends 
round's  children  he  had  little  to  apprehend;  but  as     *?[*y  ^*** 
they  advanced  in  years,  they  might  prove  danger-    of  Ed-*'^ 
ous  competitors.     Though  a  sea-king  was  seldom     mund. 
diverted  from  his  purpose  by  considerations  of  hu-     1017. 
manity,  Canute  did  not  imbrue  his  hands  in  their 
blood,  but  sent  them  to  his  half-brother  Olave,  king  of  Swe- 
den.    If  we  may  believe  those,  who  could  hardly  possess  the 
means  of  knowing  it,  the  messenger  who  conducted  the  child- 
ren, was  instructed  to  request  in  secret  of  Olave,  that  he  would 
order  them  to  be  murdered.     But  whatever  credit  may  be 

f;ivcn  to  that  report,  it  is  certain  that  they  were  conveyed 
rom  Sweden  to  the  court  of  Stephen,  king  of  Hungary.! 

*  He  was  chosen  sponte  (Encom.  Bmm.  p.  20,)  omnium  consensu  (Tng*. 
58),  ex  praedicta  concordiae  condictione  (Walling'.  549),  quia  Edmundus 
voluerat  Canutum  adjutorem  et  protectorem  esse  Aliorum  ejus,  donee  reg- 
nandi  zt&tem  habuissent.    Flor.  618. 

t  Mailroa,  155.  Flor.  619.  Higden,  275.  Our  chroniclers  say  that  they 
were  sent  to  Solomon  king  of  Hungary.  But  Papebroche  shows  it  must 
have  been  to  Stephen,  not  to  Solomon,  who  was  not  bom  till  after  the  year 
1051.    Act.  SS.  Jan.  ii.  325. 

Vol.  I.  30 
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That  prince,  wlio  was  afterwards  sainted  for  his  virtues,  re- 
ceived the  orphans  with  tenderness,  and  educated  them  as  his 
own  children.  Edmund  died  in  his  youth:  Ed%vard  married 
Agatha,  daughter  to  the  emperor  of  Germany,  and  will  here- 
after claim  the  reader's  attention. 

Besides  the  children,  Canute  had  to  guard  against 
Edwy.     ^^^  brothers  of  Pidmund.     Edwy  was  in  England, 

and,  for  reasons  with  which  we  are  unacquainted, 
was  named  the  **king  of  the  peasants."  He  was  b?inished, 
recalled,  and  assassinated  in  the  bosom  of  his  family.  We  are 
told  that  the  king  had  endeavoured  to  induce  Ethelwold,  a 
powerful  thane,  to  undertake  the  murder;  and  that,  failing  ia 
the  attempt,  he  bribed  some  of  Edwy's  own  servants.* 

Edward  and  Alfred,  the  half-brothers  of  Edmund 
EnJmaf    ^^^^  ^^  Normandy,  and  Wallingford  assures  us  that 

their  uncle  Richard  had  fitted  out  a  fleet  in  support 
of  their  claims.t  But  Canute  had  the  wisdom  to  disarm  his 
enmity,  by  asking  in  marriage  his  sister,  the  relict  of  Ethel- 
red.  To  accept  the  hand  of  the  man,  whose  hostility  had  al- 
most deprived  her  late  husband  of  his  kingdom,  who  was  sus- 
pected of  the  murder  of  her  sons-in-law,  and  who  had  despoil- 
ed her  own  children  of  the  crown,  does  not  indicate  much 
delicacy  in  Emma:  but  her  youth  and  vanity  were  flattered 
with  the  prospect  of  royalty;  her  brother  reluctantly  assented 
to  the  proposal;  and  the  marriage  was  solemnly  celebrated  in 
the  montli  of  July.  It  had  been  previously  agreed,  that  her 
issue  by  Canute  should  succeed  to  the  crown  of  England;  a 
condition,  which,  while  it  satisfied  the  Norman,  extinguished 
the  hopes  of  his  nephews.  J 

Canute  had  divided  the  kingdom  into  four  go- 
Edric^^     vernments.    Wessex  he  retained  for  himself;  East- 

Anglia  he  gave  to  Thurchil ;  and  continued  Eric  and 
Edric  in  Northumberland  and  Mcrcia.§  But  Edric  soon  re- 
ceived the  reward  of  his  former  perfidy.  The  king  was  cele- 
brating the  festival  of  Christmas  in  London,  and  Edric  had 
the  imprudence  to  boast  of  his  services.  Canute,  turning  to 
Eric,  exclaimed:  "Then  let  him  receive  his  deserts,  that  he 
may  not  betray  us,  as  he,  betrayed  Ethelred  and  Edmund.'* 

•  Chron.  Sax.  151.  Flor.  619.  Mailros,  155.  The  Saxon  chronicle 
inentions  two  Edwya  banished  at  the  same  time:  but  they  appear  to  be  one 
person,  from  Simeon  (175),  Higfden  (2f4),  Brompton  (907),  Knyghton 
(2317). 

t  Walling.  550. 

*  Chron.  Sax.  151.    Encom.  Emm.  21.     Malm.  40,  41. 

§  Thurchil  was  expelled  in  1021.  Chron.  Sax.  152.  SoealongaccotTnt 
of  this  celebrated  Dane  in  Langbeclt,  ii.  458.  Eric  met  with  the  same  fate 
as  Thurchil.     West  207.     Malm.  41 . 
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The  Norwegian  cut  him  down  with  his  battle-axe;  and  the 
body  was  thrown  from  a  window  into  the  Thames,  ilt  has 
been  said  that  Canute^  though  willing  to  derive  advantage 
from  the  treason,  was  anxious  to  punish  the  traitor:  but,  as  he 
ordered  Norman  and  the  principal  retainers  of  Edric  to  be  put 
to  death  at  the  same  time,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  they 
were  suspected  of  some  plot  against  the  Danish  interest  Their 
punishment  is  a  matter  of  triumph  to  the  ancient  annalists, 
who  attribute  to  the  perfidy  of  Edric  the  subjugation  of  their 
country:  but  the  same  writers  lament  the  fate  of  Ethel werd 
and  Brihtric,  who  perished  with  them,  and  were  numbered 
among  the  most  noble  and  blameless  of  the  English  nobility.* 
The  lands  of  the  slain  were  distributed  among  the  Danish 
chieftains ;  but  several  of  these,  aware  of  the  hatred  of  the 
natives,  and. apprehensive  for  their  lives,  with  the  king's  per- 
mission sold  their  estates,  and  returned  with  the  money  to 
their  native  country.t 

TTbese  emigrations  to  Denmark  were  much  en- 
couraged by  Canute,  who,  now  that  he  thought  him-  Jf^^j^*^^ 
self  secure  on  the  throne,  made  it  his  endeavour  to 
win  the  affections  of  his  English  subjects.     The  presence  of 
the  Danish  army  was  to  them  a  constant  source  of  uneasiness 
and  animosity:  but  gratitude  as  well  as  policy  forbad  him  to 
dismiss  it  without  a  liberal  donative.     For  this  purpose  the 
sum  of  fifteen  thousand  pounds  was  raised  on  the 
citizens  of  London,  of  seventy-two  thousand  on  the 
remainder  of  the  nation:  an  oppressive  burthen,  but  which  was 
borne  with  the  greater  cheerfulness,  when  its  real  object  was 
understood.    Of  all  the  associates  of  his  labours  and  conquests 
he  retained  only  the  crews  of  forty  ships,  about  three  thousand 
men,  probably  the  Thingmanna  or  royal  guard, 
which,  we  are  told,' amounted  to  that  number.J    Estabhsh- 
These  were  a  body  of  soldiers  selected  by  Canute    ^^  ^"^ '" 

^  Encora.  Emmx,  20.  Malm.  41.  Edric  is  said  to  have  been  killed  digno 
fioe  (Ing.  58)  swythe  rihtlice  (Chron.  Sax.  151),  but  the  others  sine  culpa 
(Mdl.  155.     Flop.  619). 

t  Hist-  Ram.  438.  443.  445. 

t  Chron.  Sax,  151.  Flor.  649.  Sim.  Dunel.  177.  These  all  differ  in 
the  sum  paid  by  the  citizens  of  London,  making  it  10,500, 1 1 ,000,  or  15,000 
pounds.  We  are  told  in  the  laws  of  Edyirard  the  confessor,  that  to  provide 
for  the  safety  of  tlie  Danes  who  remained,  it  was  agreed  that  they  should 
all  enjoy  the  king^s  peace  j  that  if  a  Dane  were  muixlercd,  the  reputed  mur- 
dtreVf  unless  he  could  clear  himself  by  the  ordeal,  should  be  given  up  to 
justice:  that  if  he  could  not  be  immediately  found,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
•vill  OP  hundred,  where  the  murder  was  perpetrated,  should  have  a  month 
and  a  day  to  search  for  him:  that  if  they  did  not  discover  him,  they  should 
then  pay  a  Une  of  46  marks<  that  if  they  surrendered  him  to  the  king  within 
>  year  and  a  day,  the  money  should  be  returned:  but 'if  they  did  not,  forty 
marks  of  the  fine  should  be  kept  by  the  king,  and  the  other  six  be  given  to 
the  parents  or  tlie  lord  of  the  slain.    Leg.  Sax.  199, 200. 
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from  the  whole  of  his  forcefi.     He  was  their  commander:  th« 
chiefs  swore  fealty  to  him;  and  the  privates  to  their  chiefs. 
The  laws  are  still  extant,  which  he  compiled  for  their  use: 
and  his  chief  object  appears  to  have  been  to  prevent  the  quar- 
rels, and  consequently  the  bloodshed,  which  so  frequently 
happened  among  these  turbulent  warriors.     Unfortunately  the 
king  himself  was  the  first  to  transgress  his  own  laws,  by  the 
murder  of  a  soldier  in  a  paroxysm  of  passion.     He  assembled 
the  Thingmans,  descended  from  his  throne,  acknowledged  his 
cTime,  and  demanded  punishment     They  were  silent     He 
promised  impunity  to  every  individual,  who  should  speak  his 
sentiments.     They  left  the  decision  to  his  own  wisdom.     He 
then  adjudged  himself  to  pay  three  hundred  and  sixty  talents 
of  gold,  nine  times  the  amount  of  the  usual  pecuniary  mulct: 
ana  added  nine  other  talents  by  way  of  farther  compensation.* 
Though  Canute  had  been  baptized  in  his  infancy, 
pleads        j^g  knew  little  of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity.     But 
lish.  "^       ^'  ^^®"  ^^  ^®  ^^^  seated  on  the  English  throne,  the 
ferocity  of   his   disposition  was  softened   by  the 
precepts  of  religion,  and  the  sanguinary  sea-king  was  insen- 
sibly moulded  into  a  just  Bm  beneficent  monarch.     He  often 
lamented  the  bloodshed  and  misery,  which  his  own  rapacity 
and  that  of  his  father  had  inflicted  on  the  natives;  and  acknow- 
ledged it  his  duty  to  compensate  their  sufferings  by  a  peaceful 
and  equitable  reign,  t     He  always  treated  them  with  marked 
attention ;  protected  them  from  the  insolence  of  his  Danish 
favourites;  placed  the  two  nations  on  a  footing  of  equality; 
and  admitted  them  alike  to  offices  o(  trust  and  emolument. 
He  erected  a  magnificent  church  at  Ashdown,  the  scene  of  his 
last  victory:  and  repaired  the  ruins  of  the  religious  edifices, 
which  had  suffered  during  the  invasion.     By  his  donations  the 
abbey  of  St  Edmund's,  the  memorial  of  the  cruelty  of  his 
fathers,  was  rendered  for  centuries  the  most  opulent  of  the 
monastic  establishments  in  the  kingdom.     In  a  witena-gemot 
at  Oxford  he  confirmed  the  laws  of  Edgar,  and  persuaded  the 
English  atid  Danish  thanes  to  forgive  each  other  every  former 
cause  of  offence,  and  to  promise  mutual  friendship  for  the 
future.}     In  another  at  Winchester  a  code  of  laws  was  com- 
piled from  the  enactments  of  former  kings,  with  such  addi- 
tiops  as  were  required  by  the  existing  state  of  society.     From 

*  Langbeck,  111.  144.  et  seq.  Saxo.  199.  The  Thingmanna  were  also 
called  Thingliths,  and  Huscarles,  that  ia,  thane-men,  sea-thanes,  and  do- 
mes(i<58. 

f  See  his  charter  in  Ingulf,  58. 

#  Ing.  ibid.  Hist.  Rames  437.  Kncom.  Emm.  23.  Chron.  Sax.  151. 
Mail.  155. 
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Yt  some  interesting  particulars  may  be  selected.     I. 
The  king  exhorted  all  those,  who  were  intrusted     J*«Wi8het 
mrith  the  administration  of  justice,  to  be  vigilant  in      *^*' 
the  punishment  of  crimes,  but  sparing  of  human  life:  to  treat 
the  gpnitent  with  less,  the  impenitent  culprit  with  greater, 
ae verity ;  and  to  consider  the  weak  and  indigent  as  worthy  of 
pity,  the  wealthy  and  powerful  as  deserving  the  full  rigour  of 
the  law:  because  the  former  were  often  driven  to  the  commis- 
sion of  guilt  by  two  causes,  which  seldom  affected  the  latter, 
oppression  and  want.     11.  He  severely  reprobated  and  pro- 
hibited the  custom  of  sending  christians  for  sale  into  foreign 
countries.     But  the  reason  which  he  assigned,  was  not  that 
there  is  any  thing  immoral  in  the  institution  of  slavery j  but 
that  such  christians  were  in  danger  of  falling  into  the  bands 
of  infidel  masters,  and  of  being  seduced  from  their  religion. 
III.  By  the  incorporation  of  the  Danes  with  the  natives,  the 
rites  of  paganism  had  again  made  their  appearance  in  the 
island.    Canute  forbade  the  worship  of  the  heathen  gods,  of 
the  sun  or  moon,  of  fire  or  water,  of  stones  or  fountains,  and 
of  forests  or  trees.     At  the  same  time  he  denounced  punish- 
ment against  those  who  pretended  to  deal  in  witchcraft,  and 
the  **  workers  of  death,"  whether  it  were  by  lots,  or  by  flame, 
or  by  any  other  charms.     IV.  The  existing  system  of  juris- 
prudence which  he  confirmed,  was  divided  into  three  branches, 
the  law  of  the  West-Saxons,  the  law  of  the  Mercians,  and  the 
law  of  the  Danes.     The  two  former  had  been  preserved  from 
the  time  of  the  Heptarchy,  and  prevailed  in  their  respective 
districts:  the  latter  had  been  introduced  into  East-Anglia  and 
Northumbria  by  the  Danes,  who  had  settled  in  those  countries 
since  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century.     Of  all  three  the 
substance  was  the  same:  they  differed  only  in  the  amount  of 
the  pecuniary  mulcts  which  were  imposed  on  various  trans- 
gressions,    v.  The  king  undertook  to  c^se  his  people  of  part 
of  the  burthens  arising  from  the  feudal  services,  which  in 
England,  as  well  as  tlie  other  European  nations,  had  long  been 
on  the  increase.     He  totally  abolished  the  custom  of  purvey- 
ance, forbidding  his  officers  to  extort  provisions  for  his  use, 
and  commanding  his  bailiffs  to  supply  his  table  from  the  pro- 
duce of  his  own  farms.     He  fixed  at  a  moderate  value  the 
heriots  which  were  paid  at  the  demise  of  tenants,  and  appor- 
tioned them  to  the  rank  of  the  deceased,  whether  they  died 
intestate  or  not.     With  respect  to  heiresses,  whose  helpless 
condition  frequently  exposed  them  to  the  tyranny  of  their 
lords,  he  enacted,  that  neither  maid  nor  widow  should  be 
tompelled  to  marry  against  her  \^11.     In  conclusion  he  com- 
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manded  these  laws  to  be  observed  both  by  the  Danes  and  the 
English,  under  the  penalty  of  a  single  t^*£  for  tlie  first 
offence,  of  a  double  were  for  the  second,  and  of  the  forfeiture 
of  all  property  for  the  third.* 

Though  Canute  generally  resided  in  England,  he 
Visits  frequently  visited  Denmark.  He  was  accompanied 
enmar  .  ^y  ^^  English  fleet;  and  carried  with  him  pious 
and  learned  missionaries  to  civilize  and  instruct  bis  country- 
men. Of  these,  Bernard,  Gerbrand,  and  Rainer  were  pro- 
moted to  the  episcopal  digpity,  and  placed  by  him  in  Sconen, 
Zealand)  and  Finland,  in  one  of  his  visits,  in  1025,  he  was 
suddenly  attacked  by  Olave  and  Ulfr  with  a  numerous  army 
of  Swedes,  and  was  defeated  with  the  loss  of  many  English 

%nd  Danish  thanes.     But  our  annalists  add,  that 

Godwin,  who  commanded  the  English  troops,  sur- 
prised the  camp  of  the  enemy  during  the  night,  and  totally 
dispersed  the  Swedes.  This  service  procured  him  the  esteeni 
and  favour  of  his  spvereign.t 

The  power  of  Canute  released  the  kingdom  from 
Conquers   ^^   horrors  of  domestic  war:   but  his  ambition 
oi-M^ay.     ^)jj,.5^jj  fQj.  ^  erown  which  had  formerly  been  worn 
by  his  father.     Sweyn  had  divided  Norway  between  two 
brothers,  Eric  and  Haco.     When  Eric  accepted  Northum- 
berland from  Canute,  Haco  succeeded  to  the  whole,  but  was 
driven  from  it  by  the  superior  power  of  Olave,  a  Norwegian 
sea-king.     Canute  seduced  the  natives  from  their  allegiance 
1028       ^  Olave  by  presents,  sailed  to  Norway  with  an 

English  fleet  of  fifty  vessels;  and  was  every  where 
received  with  acclamations  of  joy,  and  professions  of  attach- 
ment. He  expelled  Olave  and  restored  Haco.  But  the 
latter  was  soon  after  drowned  at  sea;  and  Olave  recovered  his 
dominions.  That  prince  was  a  zealous  christian;  but  his  re- 
ligious innovations  irritated  the  jealousy  of  the  pagan  priests; 
and  he  was  murdered  in  an  insurrection  of  his  subjects.^ 

Canute's  last  military  effort  was  directed  against 
du(fs  the  Scotland.  Fordun  tells  us,  that  Duncan,  who,  as 
Scots.        nephew  and  heir  to  Malcolm,  was  in  possession  of 

Cumberland,  refused  to  hold  it  of  Canute,  because 
thai  prince  had  not  obtained  the  crown  by  hereditary  descent; 
but  that,  before  the  arfnies  could  engage,  the  two  kings  were 
reconciled,  and  the  ancient  conditions  respecting  the  posses- 
sion of  Cumberland,  wore  solemnly  renewed.     Of  these  par- 

♦  Leg.  Sax.  133—135.  143—146.     Brompton,  914—931. 
i  Adam  Urem.  ii.  38.     Chron.  Sax.  153.     West.  207. 

*  Chron.  Sax.  153.     Fior.  620.     SnoiTC,  278. 
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dcobrs  our  aniialists  ate  ignorant;  and  merely  inform  us,  that 
Malcolm,  unable  to  oppose  the  superior  power  of  the  English 
monarch,  submitted  to  his  pleasure  with  two  inferior  princes, 
Melbeth  and  Jermac* 

The  courtiers  of  Canute,  to  please  his  vanity, 
were  accustomed  to  extol  him  as  the  greatest  of  ?\'*". . 
kings,  whose  will  was  obeyed  by  six  powerful  na-   flatterers* 
lions,  the  English,  Scots,  and  Welsh,  the  Danes, 
Swedes,  and  Norwegians.     Canute  either  had  the  good  sense 
to  despise,  or  affected  to  despise,  their  flattery.     On  one  of 
these  occasions,  as  he  was  sitting  on  the  shore  near  South- 
ampton, he  commanded  the  sea  to  respect  its  sovereign.     But 
the  influx  of  the  tide  soon  compelled  him  to  retire,  and  he 
improved  the  opportunity  to  read  his  flatterers  a  lecture  on 
the  weakness  of  earthly  kings,  when  compared  with   the 
power  of  that  Supreme  Being  who  rules  the  elements.     Im- 
pressed with  this  idea,  he  is  said,  on  his  return  to  Winches- 
ter, to  have  taken  the  crown  from  his  head,  to  have  placed  it 
on  the  great  crucifix  in  the  cathedral,  and  never  more  to  have 
worn  it  even  at  public  ceremonies,  t 

In  1030  he  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome.     On 
his  road  he  visited  the  most  celebrated  churches,   ^^?  P*^" 
leaving  every  where  proofs  of  his  devotion  and  ^^ef ^  *° 
liberality.J     In  his  return  he  proceeded  immediate-      1030. 
ly  to  Denmark,  but  despatched  the  abbot  of  Tavis- 
•tock  to  England  with  a  letter,  describing  the  object  and  the 
issue  of  his  journey.     This  letter  I  shall  transcribe,  not  only 
because  it  furnishes  an  interesting  specimen  of  the  manners 
and  opinions  of  the  age,  but  also  because  it  exhibit^  the  sur- 
prising change  which  religion  had  produced  in  the  mind  of  a 
ferocious  and  sanguinary  warrior. 

Canute,  king  of  all  Denmark,  England  and  Nor- 
way, and  of  part  of  Sweden,  to  Egelnoth  the  me-   ^^h^^^' 
tropolitan,  to  archbishop  Alfric,  to  all  the  bishops 
and  chiefs,  and  to  all  the  nation  of  the  English,  both  nobles 
and  commoners,  greeting.     I  write  to  inform  you  that  I  have 
lately  been  at  Rome,  to  pray  for  the  remission  of  my  sins, 
and  for  the  safety  of  my  kingdoms,  and  of  the  nations  that 
are  subject  to  my  sceptre.     It  is  long  since  I  bound  myself 
by  vow  to  make  this  pilgrimage;  but  I  had  been  hitherto  pre- 

*  Fordttn,  iv.  41.    Chron.  Sax.  153.    HuTit.  208.    West.  209. 

t  Hunt.  209.    West  209. 

t  So  piofiise  was  he  in  his  danationB  that,  according  to  a  foreign  chroni- 
cler, all  who  lived  on  the  road  by  which  he  passed,  had  reason  to  exclaim : 
benedictio  Donuni  super  regem  Anglomm  Cnutonem.  Chron.  Wil.  Godel. 
apud  Bouquet,  x.  262. 
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vented  by  affairs  of  state,  and  othei*  impediments.  Noi?r, 
however,  I  return  humble  thanks  to  the  almighty  God,  that 
he  has  allowed  me  to  visit  the  tombs  of  the  blessed  apostles 
Peter  and  Paul,  and  every  holy  place  within  and  without  the 
city  of  Rome,  and  to  honour  and  venerate  them  in  person. 
And  this  I  have  done,  because  I  had  learned  from  my  teachers, 
that  the  apostle  St.  Peter  received  from  the  Lord  the  great 
power  of  binding  and  loosing,  with  the  keys  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven.  On  this  account  I  thought  it  highly  useful  to 
solicit  his  patronage  with  God. 

Be  it  moreover  known  to  you,  that  there  was  at  the  festi- 
val of  Easter  a  great  assemblage  of  noble  personages  with  the 
lord  the  pope  John,  and  the  emperor  Conrad,  namely,  all 
the  chiefs  of  the  nations  from  mount  Gargano  to  the  nearest 
sea,  who  all  received  me  honourably,  and  made  me  valuable 
presents;  but  particularly  the  emperor,  who  gave  me  many 
gold  and  silver  vases,  with  rich  mantles  and  garments.  I 
therefore  took  the  opportunity  to  treat  with  the  pope,  the  em- 
peror, and  the  princes,  on  the  grievances  of  my  people,  both 
English  and  Danes;  that  they  might  enjoy  more  equal  law, 
and  more  secure  safeguard  in  their  way  to  Rome,  nor  be  de- 
tained at  so  many  barriers,  nor  harassed  by  unjust  exactions. 
My  demands  were  granted  both  by  the  emperor,  and  by  king 
Rodulf,  to  whom  the  greater  part  of  the  barriers  belong;  and 
it  was  enacted  by  all  the  princes,  that  my  men,  whether  pil- 
grims or  merchants,  should  for  the  future  go  to  Rome  and 
return  in  full  security,  without  detention  at  the  barriers,  or 
the  payment  of  unlawful  tolls. 

I  next  complained  to  the  pope,  and  expressed  my  displea- 
sure that  such  immense  sums  were  extorted  from  my  arch- 
bishops, when  according  to  custom  they  visited  the  apostolic 
see  to  obtain  the  pallium.  A  decree  was  made  that  this 
grievance  should  cease.  Whatever  I  demanded,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  my  people,  either  of  the  pope,  or  the  emperor,  or  the 
princes,  through  whose  dominions  lies  the  road  to  Rome,  was 
granted  willingly,  and  confirmed  by  their  oaths,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  four  archbishops,  twenty  bishops,  and  a  multitude  of 
dukes  and  nobles.  Wherefore  I  return  sincere  thanks  to 
God,  that  I  have  successfully  performed  whatever  I  had  in- 
tended, and  have  fully  satisfied  all  my  wishes. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  known  to  you  all,  that  I  have  dedi- 
cated my  life  to  the  service  of  God,  to  govern. my  kingdoms 
with  eguity,  and  to  obsterve  justice  in  all  things.  If  by  the 
violent  or  negligence  of  youth,  I  have  violated  justice  here- 
tofore, it  is  my  intention,  by  the  help  of  God,  to  make  full 
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compensation.  Therefore  I  beg  and  command  those  to  whom 
I  have  confided  the  government,  as  they  wish  to  preserve 
my  friendship,  or  save  their  own  souls,  to  do  no  injustice 
either  to  rich  or  poor.  Let  all  persons,  whether  noble  or 
ignoble,  obtain  their  rights  according  to  law,  from  which  no 
deviation  shall  be  allowed,  either  from  fear  of  me,  or  through 
favour  to  the  powerful,  or  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  my 
treasury.     I  have  no  need  of  money  raised  by  injustice. 

I  am  now  on  my  road  to  Denmark,  for  the  purpose  of 
concluding  peace  with  those  nations,  who,  had  it  been  in 
their  power,  would  have  deprived  us  of  both  our  crown  and 
our  life.  But  God  has  destroyed  their  means:  and  will,  I 
trust,  of  his  goodness  preserve  us,  and  humble  all  our  ene- 
mies; When  I  shall  have  concluded  peace  with  the  neigh- 
bouring nations,  and  settled  the  concerns  of  my  eastern  do- 
minion^, it  is  my  intention  to  return  to  England,  as  soon  aa 
the  fine  weather  will  permit  me  to  sail.  But  I  have  sent  you 
this  letter  before  hand:  that  all  the  people  of  my  kingdom 
may  rejoice  at  my  prosperity.  For  you  all  know  that  I 
never  spared  nor  will  spare  myself,  or  my  labour,  when  my 
object  is  the  advantage  of  my  subjects. 

Lastly,  I  entreat  all  my  bishops,  and  all  the  sheriffs,  by  the 
fidelity  which  they  owe  to  me  and  to  God,  that  the  church- 
dues  according  to  the  ancient  laws  may  be  paid  before  my 
return:  namely,  the  plough  alms,  the  tithes  of  cattle  of  the 
present  year,  the  Peter-pence,  the  tithes  of  fruit  in  the  middle 
of  August,  and  the  kirk-shot  at  the  feast  of  St.  Martin,  to  the 
parish  church.     Should  this  be  omitted,  at  my  return,  I  will 

Imnish  the  offender  by  exacting  the  whole  fine  appointed  by 
aw.     Fare  ye  welK* 

Canute  lived  three  years  after  his  pilgrimage 
to  Rome.     He  died  at  Shaftesbury  in  1035,  and      jj^^^J^^ 
ynms  buried  at  Winchester.    By  his  queen  Emma 

^had  two  children,  a  son,  whom  from  his  own  name  he  called 
rdecanute,  or  Canute  the  hardy,  and  a  daughter  Gunihlda, 
who  was  married  to  Henry  the  son  of  Conrad,  and  emperor 
of  Germany.  Besides  these  children,  Alfgiva,  the  daughter 
of  Alf  helm,  earl  of  Northampton,  had  borne  him,  previously 
to  his  marriage,  two  sons,  Sweyn  and  Harold.  Their  ille- 
gitimacy in  the  opinion  of  the  age,  was  no  great  disgrace: 
and  the  violence  of  party  endeavoured  to  obstruct  their  ad- 
vancement, by  describing  them  as  supposititious.  But  that 
they  were  acknowledged  by  their  father,  is  evident  .To  the 
elder,  Sweyn,  was  given  the  crown  of  Norway,  after  the  as- 

•  Spelm.  Cone.  537.    Ing.  59.    Flor.  620.    Malm.  41. 
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sassination  of  Olave:  Harold,  by  his  promptitude  and  the  fa- 
vour of  the  soldiery,  ascended  the  throne  of  England  on  the 
demise  of  Canute.* 

HAROLD,  suRNAMED  Harefoqt. 

By  the  marriase  settlement  between  Canute 
rf  H^*'ld*  ^^^  Emma,  and  by  a  more  recent  declaration  of 
the  king,  the  crown  ought  to  have  devolved  on 
Hardecanute.  But  that  prince  had  been  previously  sent  to 
take  possession  of  Denmark,  and  his  absence  encouraged  the 
ambition  of  his  illegitimate  brother,  Harold,  whose  interests 
were  warmly  espoused  by  the  Thingmanna  at  London,!  the 
Danes  in  general,  and  the  northern  English.  The  wishes  of 
the  southern  counties  were  divided  between  Hardecanute 
and  one  of  the  two  sons  of  Ethelred,  who  still  resided  in 
Normandy.  The  country  appeared  on  the  eve  of  a  civil  war: 
and  many,  to  escape  the  impending  tempest,  had 
'  sought  an  asylum  in  the  morasses  and  forestsi 
when  a  compromise  was  effected  in  a  witena*gemot  at  Oxford. 
To  Harold  were  allotted  London  and  the  northern  division 
of  the  kingdom :  the  counties  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Thames 
were  appropriated  to  Hardecanute,  and  during  his  absence 
were  committed  to  the  government  of  his  mother  Emma^ 
and  the  ealdorman  Godwia4 

As  soon  as  tiie  news  of  the  death  of  Canute  had 
Edwird  ^^  reached  Normandy,  Edward,  the  eldest  of  the 
surviving  sons  of  Ethelred,  and  afterwards  king 
of  England,  collected  a  fleet  of  forty  ships,  crossed  the  chan- 
nel, and  landed  at  Southampton.  If  he  relied  on  the  co- 
operation of  his  mother,  he  was  deceived.  Enrnia  was  more 
attached  to  her  children  by  Canute  than  to  those  by  EthelVed: 
and  was  actually  making  every  exertion  to  preserve  the 
crown  for  Hardecanute.  Though  Edward  landed  within  9 
few  miles  of  her  residence,  and  in  the  midst  of  her  retainer^, 
he  found  himself  in  a  hostile  country:  a  formidable  force, 
which  was  hourly  increasing,  menaced  him  with  destruction: 
and  the  prince  and  his  followers,  having  plundered  a  few 
villages,  retired  to  their  .«hips,  and  returned  to  Normandy. 
The  result  of  this  expedition  seems  not  to  have  been  for- 

*  ChroiL  Sax.  155.  Ing.  61.  Flor.  622.  West.  206.  The  bsi  writer 
describes  Alfgiva  as  married  to  Canute. 

f  The  Saxon  Chronicle  calls  them  the  Uthsmen  at  London,  and  ti  the 
Thingmanna  were  also  called  Thinglt//&«,  I  have  no  doubt  they  were  the 
same  persons. 

4>  Chron.  Sax.  154^  155.    InguL  61.    Encom.  Emm.  25, 86. 
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gotten :  and  Emmt,  at  a  later  period,  waa  punished  for  her 
diaaffeetioa  by  the  neglect  of  her  son,  and  tkie  forfeiture  of 
her  treasures.* 

We  are  not  told  what  were  the  reasons  which 
determined  Hardecanute  to  trifle  away  his  time  ^[!S^^  ^^ 
in  Denmark.  Harold  profited  by  the  delay:  and 
by  threats,  and  promises,  and  presents,  continued  to  extbad 
Us  authority.  But  what  ehieny  contributed  to  fix  him  Oh 
the  throne  was  a  bloody  and  mysterious  occurrence,  of  which 
at  the  present  day  it  is  difficult  to  discover  either  the  origin 
or  the  motiva  A  letter  was  conveyed  to  Edward  and  his 
brother  Alfred  in  Normandy.  It  purported  to  be  written  by 
their  mother,  upbraiding  them  with  their  apathy,  describing 
the  growing  ascendancy  of  Harold,  and  urging  one  of  them 
to  cjross  the  sea,  and  to  assert  his  right  to  the  crown.  By  the 
historian,  who  has  preserved  this  letter,  it  is  pronounced  a 
ibrgery,  contrived  by  Harold  to  decoy  one  of  the  two  princes 
into  his  bands.t  It  is  not  very  probable  that  Emma,  after 
her  exertions  in  &vour  of  Hardecanute,  and  her  indifierence 
or  rather  enmity  to  Edward,  could  have  w;*itten  such  a  letter: 
bat  it  will  require  equal  credulity  to  believe  that  it  was  a  con- 
triirance  of  Harold.  Why  should  he  invite  only  onej  and  not 
both  of  the  brothers?  By  removing  both  out  of  his  way,  he 
would  secure  himself  against  the  claimants,  to  whom  the  eyes 
of  the  natives  were  principaUy  directed :  but  the  benefit  which 
might  be  derived  from  the  murder  of  one  would  be  more 
than  balanced  by  the  infamy,  which  would  resalt  from  so 
detestable  a  crime.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that 
Alfred,  the  younger,  accepted  the  invitation,  raised  a  small 
body  of  troops  in  Normandy,  repaired  to  the  court  of  Bald- 
win, earl  of  Flanders,  and  by  the  addition  of  a  few  adven- 
turers from  Boulogne,  swelled  the  number  of  his  followers  to . 
six  hundred  men.  At  Sandwich  he  found  a  strong  force  pre- 
pared to  oppose  him:  and  changing  his  course,  steered  round 
the  north  Foreland,  till  he  came  opposite  to  the  city  of  Can- 
terbury, where  he  landed  without  discovering  an  enemy. 
Within  a  few  hours  he  was  met  by  Godwin,  who  plighted 
him  his  faith,  and  undertook  to  conduct  him  to  Emma. 
Leaving  London  on  the  right,  because  it  belonged  to  Harold, 
they  proceeded  to  Guildford,  where  the  earl  quartered  Alfred 
and  his  men  in  small  bodies  among  the  inhabitants,  supplied 
them  plentifully  with  provisions,  and  having  promised  to 
wait  on  the  prince  in  the  morning,  retired  to  his  own  resi- 

•  GuiL  Pict  37, 38.  edit.  Maseres.    Will.^  Oemet.  271.    Leg.  Sax.  210. 
t  Encom.  Emm.  28. 
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dence.  In  the  midst  of  the  night,  the  aatellites  of  Harold 
arrivedy  surprued  the  strangers  in  their  beds,  and  reserved 
them  for  tb«  butchery  of  the  following  day.  With  their 
hands  bocnd  behind  them  they  were  ranged  in  a  line:  every 
tenth  man  out  of  the  six  hundred  received  his  liberty:  and  of 
the  r^at  a  few  were  selected  for  slavery.  The  scene  which 
followed  can  hardly  be  paralleled  in  the  annals  of  the  Ameri- 
can savage.  The  remaining  victims  were  maimed,  or  blind- 
ed, or  hamstrung,  or  scalped,  or  embowelled,  according  to 
the  caprice  or  barbarity  of  their  tormentors.  **  Never,** 
says  one  of  the  chroniclers,  <^  was  a  more  bloody  deed  done 
in  this  land  since  the  arrival  of  the  Danes."  The  prince 
himself  was  hurried  away  to  Harold  in  London,  and  thence 
to  the  isle  of  Ely,  under  the  charge  of  a  thane,  whose  threats 
and  insults  aggravated  the  horrors  of  his  situation.  Seated 
on  a  sorry  horse,  stripped  of  his  clothes,  and  with  his  feet 
tied  beneath  the  saddle,  the  son  of  Ethelred  was  exposed  in 
each  town  and  village  to  the  derision,  perhaps  to  the  commi- 
seration, of  the  beholders.  At  Ely  he  was  arraigned  before 
a  court  of  miscreants,  and  adjudged  to  lose  his  eyes.  The 
sentence  was  executed  by  main  force:  and  the  unfortunate 
prince,  after  lingering  a  few  days,  expired,  either  by  the  vio- 
lence of  his  sufferings,  or  by  the  dagger  of  an  assassin.* 

Of  the  truth  of  this  melancholy  tale  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  It  has  been  transmitted  to  us  by  a  contemporary 
writer,  who  received  his  information  from  the  survivers  of 
the  massacre:  and  his  narrative  is  fully  confirmed  by  the  tes- 
timony of  succeeding  historians.  Yet  it  is  difSicult  to  believe, 
that  such  unnecessary  cruelty,  so  wanton  a  waste  of  human 
blood,  could  have  been,  as  is  pretended,  a  mere  act  of  pre- 
caution on  the  part  of  Harold.  It  wears  more  the  appearance 
of  a  deed,  stimulated  by  the  thirst  of  revenge,  or  prompted 
by  the  hope  of  inspiring  terror.  Perhaps  Alfred,  by  his  pre- 
vious cruelty,  had  sharpened  the  resentment  of  his  enemies: 
undoubtedly  he  had  come  at  the  invitation  of  a  party  of  mal- 
contents, to  drive  Harold  from  the  thronct 

^  *  Gul.  Pict.  38.  Encom.  Emm.  39—31.  This  historian  wrote  within 
three  jears  after  the  mauacre.  His  testimony  will  overbalance  the  doubts 
of  Hahnsbury  (43).  Malmsbury  (ibid.)  supposes  the  murder  of  Alfred  to 
have  taken  place  afler  the  death  of  Harold:  Huntingdon  after  that  of  Har- 
decanute.  But  the  monk  of  St  Omer  siRxes  it  to  the  reiji^  of  Harold,  and 
the  chronicles  of  Mailros  (156),  of  Florence  (623),  of  Westminster  (210), 
to  the  year  1036. — Higden  thus  describes  the  punishment  of  embowelling. 
Primordia  riscerum  fecit  ad  palos  erectos  figi,  et  tunc  corpora  circumduci, 
donee  novissima  intestinorum  eztraherentur.    Hig.  277. 

f  Sceptrum  et  ipse  patemum  requirebat  Oul.  Pict  38.  Ut  patemutti 
regnum  obtineret    West.  210. 
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When  Elmma  ws8  informed  of  the  fate  of  her  son, 
Ae  began  to  be  alarmed  for  her  own  safety.     Her   ^j^^ 
friends  advised  her  to  quit  the  country:  and  Bald- 
win,  of  Flanders,  offered  her  at  Bruges,  a  secure  and  honour- 
able asylum.*     Her  flight  left  Harold  without  an  opponent: 
the  thanes  of  Wessex  withdrew  their  allegiance  from  his  half- 
brother:  and  he  was  unanimously  chosen  king  of  England. 
Bat  when  he  called  on  Egelnoth,  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, to  perform  the  ceremony  of  his  coronation,  that  pre- 
late,  placing  the  insignia  of  royalty  on  the  altar,  boldly  re- 
plied; <<  there  are  the  crown   and   sceptre,  which  Canute 
intrusted  to  my  charge.     To  you  I  neither  give  nor  refuse 
them.     You  may  take  them  if  you  please;  but  I  strictly  for- 
Ud  any  of  my  brother  bishops  to  usurp  an  office,  which  is 
the  prerogative  of  my  see.''     Of  Harold's  behaviour  on  this 
extraordinary  occurrence,  we  are  ignorant:  but  he  appears  to 
have  subsequently  removed  the  primate's  objections,  and  to 
have  been  crowned  with  the  usual  solemnities.! 

No  details  of  his  government  have  been  trans- 
mitted to  posterity.     One  writer  insinuates,  that  he    2***^j  ^ 
was  a  benefactor  to  the  church:  another,  hostile  to       1040] 
his  memory,  asserts,  that  through  hatred  of  Chris- 
tianity, he  absented  himself  from  all  the  public  offices  of  reli- 
gion.^     His  principal  amusement  was  the  chase,  in  which  he 
u:equently  hunted  on  foot,  and  from  his  fleetness  acquired  the 
surname  of  ^'  barefoot"    After  a  short  reign  of  four  years, 
he  died  in  1040,  and  was  buried  at  Westminster. 

HARDECANUTE. 

Emma,  after  her  arrival  at  Bruges,  had  endeavour- 
ed, by  frequent  messages,  to  inflame  the  ambition,    Su^c^- 
and  accelerate  the  preparations  of  her  son,  Harde-    Hardeca- 
Canute.     Two  years,  however,  elapsed  before  she    nutc. 
was  able  to  direct  his  attention  to  his  interests  in 
England:  and  then^  leaving  a  powerful  armament  in  port,  he 
sailed  with  nine  ships,  to  consult  his  mother.    During  his 
residence  with  her  at  Bruges,  a  messenger  arrived  with  the 
welcome  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Harold:  and  he  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  deputation  of  English  and  Danish  thanes,  request- 
ing Hardecanute  to  ascend  tlie  throne  of  his  fathen    As  soon 

*  Encom.  Emm.  32. 

t  Ibid.  28,  29.    He  ^ve  to  the  monasteiy  of  Cropland  the  mantle  which 
he  wore  at  his  coronation.    Ing;ul.  61. 
i  Ing.  ibidt    Encom.  Emm.  39. 
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as  his  fleet  had  joined  him  from  Denmark,  he  proeeeded  wiUi 
sixty-two  sail  to  England.*  His  authority  was  immediately 
acknowledged:  but  one  of  the  first  measures  of  his  govern- 
ment excited  universal  discontent  By  Canute  the  Thing- 
manna  had  been  reduced  to  the  complement  of  sixteen  ships: 
and  the  pay  of  these  Danish  guards  had  been  long  defrayed 
by  the  nation,  at  tiie  annual  rate  of  eight  marks  for  each  pri- 
vate, and  twelve  marks  for  each  officer.  The  addition  of  the 
new  fleet  had  multiplied  their  number  in  a  five-fold  degree: 
and  the  tax  which  was  imposed  in  consequence,  experienced 
considerable  opposition.  At  Worcester,  the  collectors,  Thurs- 
tan  and  Feader,  were  put  to  death  in  an  insurrection  of  the 
populace.  But  a  severe  punishment  foUowed  the  ofience. 
During  four  days  the  county  was  given  up  to  pillage,  and  on 
the  fifth  the  city  was  reduced  to  ashes.  The  inhabitants  had 
fled  to  an  island  in  the  Severn,  where  they  defended  them- 
selves till  they  had  appeased  the  vengeance,  and  obtained  the 
pardon,  of  the  king.t 

Hardecanute  could  not  forget  the  injuries  of  Ha- 
His  re-  p^]^  ^  himself  and  to  his  relatives,  the  usurpation 
venge.  ^^  ^^  crown,  the  exile  of  Emma,  and  the  murder 
of  Alfred:  and  his  feelings  urged  him  to  an  act  of  impotent 
revenge,  the  folly  of  which  was  equal  to  its  barbarity.  As 
if  he  could  make  the  dead  to  feel,  he  ordered  the  tomb  of  his 
predecessor  to  be  opened;  the  body  to  be  decapitated;  and 
the  head  and  trunk  to  be  thrown  into  the  Thames.  Both 
were  recovered  by  some  fishermen,  who  deposited  them  in 
the  cemetery  of  St  Clement's,  the  usual  burying  place  of  the 
Danes.  I 

The  care  of  this  posthumous  execution  had  been  delegated 
to  Alfric,  archbishop  of  York,  and  Godwin,  earl  of  Wessex. 
But  the  commissioners  disagreed,  and  the  prelate  accused  the 
earl  of  the  murder  of  Alfred.  Godwin  denied  the  charge; 
and  cleared  himself,  in  the  legal  manner,  by  his  own  oadi, 
and  the  oaths  of  a  jury  of  his  peers,  the  principal  noblemen 
in  £ngland.§    It  cannot  be  ascertained  whether  this  acquittal 


*  Encom.  Emm.  34. 

t  Chron:  Sax.  155,  156.    Flor.  623,  624.    Malm.  43. 

*  Flor.  623.    West  211.     Mailroi,  156. 

^  The  guilt  of  Godwin  will  always  remain  a  problem.  It  maybe  urged 
against  him,  that  Alfred  at  the  time  of  the  murder  was  under  his  protection, 
and  in  his  town  of  Guildford:  that  within  four  years  he  was  publicly  accus- 
ed of  it  by  the  archbishop  of  York;  and  that  he  is  condemned  without  hesi- 
tation by  almost  every  historian,  who  wrote  after  the  conquest  On  the 
other  hand  it  may  be  observed,  Ist,  that  the  monk  of  St  Omer,  who  was  so 
well  acquainted  with  the  txansaction,  far  from  char^g  die  earl,  seems  to 
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remoTed  the  su^icions  of  Hardecanute:  but  the  earl  wa«  re- 
stored to  favour,  and  participated  with  Emma  in  the  adminis- 
tratioQ  of  the  kingdom.  He  had  made  to  the  king  a  most 
magnificent  present,  a  ship  of  the  usual  dimensions,  of  which 
the  stem  was  covered  with  plates  of  gold.  It  carried  eighty 
inrarriors,  the  retainers  of  Godwin.  Their  lances,  helmets, 
and  coats  of  mail  were  gilt:  their  battle-axes  glistened  with 
decorations  of  gold  and  silver;  the  hilts  of  their  swords,  the 
nails  and  bosses  of  their  shields,  were  of  gold:  and  they  wore 
round  each  arm  two  golden  bracelets  of  the  weieht  of  sixteen 
ounces.*  This  account  will  not  excite  surprise  in  the  reader, 
i^ho  recollects  that  the  Northmen  were  accustomed  to  expend 
the  plunder  of  nations  in  embellishing  their  arms  and  ships, 
objects  of  inestimable  value  in  the  eyes  of  the  northern  pi- 
rates, t 

Hardecanute  is  described  as  mild  in  his  manners, 
and  generous  in  his  disposition.     His  table  was  co-    nigcence 
piously  supplied  at  four  different  hours  in  the  day. 
This  was  no  mean  recommendation  in  the  opinion  of  the 
chieftains,  who  set  a  high  value  on  the  pleasures  of  the  table, 
and  expected  to  eat  and  drink  at  the  expense  of  the  sove- 
reign4    He  sent  for  his  half-brother  Edward  from  Norman- 
dy; received  him  with  the  sincerest  friendship,  and  gave  hiok 
a  princely  establishment.     His  sister  Gunihlda,  the  fairest 
woman  of  her  time,  he  married  to  the  emperor  Henry.     All 
the  thanes,  both  English  and  Danish,  attended  her  to  the  sea* 
shore,  desirous  of  attracting  the  notice  of  the  king,  by  the  at^. 
tention  which  they  paid  to  the  princess:  and  never  before, 
0ay  the  chronicles,  was  seen  in  England  so  magnificent  a 
display  of  gold,  and  silver,  and  gems,  and  of  silken  vests,  and 


represent  him  as  perfectly  ignorant  of  Alfred's  dangler;  td  sot  recessit  hos- 
fmBf  msne  rediturus»  ut  domino  suo  serviret  cum  debita  honorificentia. 
Enc.  Emm.  30.  2d«  that  tlie  accusiation  of  the  archbishop  is  balanced  by 
the  acquittal  of  Godwin  on  his  trial:  Sd,  that  little  reliance  is  to  be  placed 
on  the  assertion  of  writers  posterior  to  the  conquest«  when  every  tale»  which 
could  vilify  the  family  of  Godwin,  was  gratefully  accepted,  and  eageriy 
countenanced  by  the  reigning  dynasty. — Edward  the  confessor,  in  two  of 
his  cbarteis,  attributes  the  death  of  his  brother  to  Harold*  and  (which  is 
more  singular)  to  Hardecanute.  Now  the  latter  prince  was  in  Denmark, 
«nd  the  accusation,  if  it  mean  any  thing,  must  allude  to  those  who  govern- 
ed in  the  name  of  Hardecanute,  and  in  that  hypothesis  may  reach  Emma,  or 
Godwin,  or  both.  The  king's  words  are,  Haroldo  et  Hardecanuto,  a  quibus 
et  alter  mens  frata  Alfredus  crudeliter  eat  occisus.  Spelm.  Con.  628.  63X 
Yet  would  Harold,  who  was  then  all-powerful,  have  subscribed  to  these 
charters,  if  they  had  cast  so  foul  a  stain  on  the  memoiy  of  his  fother? 

•  Bfahn.  43.    Maihos,  156.    Flor.  623.    West  211. 
t  See  Encom.  Emm.  8. 13.  Snorre,  338. 

#  Hunt.  209. 
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beautiful  horses.  The  songs  which  were  composed  on  the 
occasion,  continued  to  be  sung  by  the  people  in  their  convi- 
vial meeting?,  and  preserved  the  memory  of  Gunihlda  through 
many  succeeding  generations.* 

The  character  of  the  king  was  such  as  to  afford 
^  ^*  '  the  presage  of  a  tranquil  and  prosperous  reign.  But 
his  constitution  was  feeble,  and  his  life  had  been  frequently 
endangered  by  disease.  In  his  second  year  he  honoured  with 
his  presence  the  nuptials  of  a  noble  Dane  at  Lambeth.  As 
he  was  standing  in  the  midst  of  the  company,  and  lifting  tho 
eup  to  his  mouth,  he  suddenly  fell  to  the  ground,  was  carried 
speechless  to  his  chamber,  and  in  a  short  time  expired.  His 
body  was  laid  near  that  of  his  father  in  the  church  of  Win- 
chester, t 

Hardecanute  left  no  issue*  His  death  severed  the  connex- 
ion between  the  crowns  of  England  and  Denmark.  Magnus, 
the  son  of  Olave,  who  had  driven  Sweyn  from  Norway,  now 
obtained  possession  of  Denmark. 

EDWARD  THE  CONFESSOR. 

Before  the  body  of  the  departed  king  could  be 
^f^^ud  '^^^  ^^  ^^®  grave,  his  half-brother  Edward  had  as- 
1042.  cended  the  throne.  The  rightful  heir  of  the  Saxon 
line  was  the  son  of  Edmund  Ironside,  the  exile  in 
Hungary.  But,  in  determining  the  succession,  the  English 
had  frequently  substituted  the  uncle  for  the  nephew.  Ed- 
ward was  present;  his  character  and  his  misfortunes  pleaded 
in  his  favour:  the  wishes  of  the  natives  loudly  demanded  a 
king  of  the  race  of  Cerdic:  and  the  murmurs  of  the  Danes,  if 
the  Danes  were  inclined  to  murmur,  were  speedily  silenced 
by  the  overwhelming  influence  of  Godwin.  On  the  following 
Easter  the  son  of  Ethelred  was  crowned  by  archbishop  Edsy, 
who  embraced  the  opportunity  of  reading  the  new  sovereign 
a  long  lecture  on  the  regal  duties,  and  the  paternal  govern* 
ment  of  his  Saxon  predecessors,  j: 

•  Malm.  43. 

t  Malm.  43.     Flor.  624. 

t  Chron.  Sax.  157.  Chron.  Lamb,  ad  ann.  1043.  It  is  published  at  the 
end  of  Lye's  Dictionary.  I  shall  refer  to  it  by  that  name,  because  it  was 
copied  by  Lambard.  By  the  Norman  writers,  Edward's  Accession  is  at- 
tributed to  the  exertions  of  William  duke  of  Normandy,  then  in  his  fifteenth 
year.  We  are  told  that  he  demanded  the  crown  for  Edward  by  his  messen- 
gers^ that  he  sent  Edward  from  Normandy  with  a  guard,  and  that  he  threat- 
ened to  follow  with  a  powerful  army.  The  fear  of  an  invasion  made  the 
choice  of  the  English  fall  on  Edward.  Guil.  Pict.  p.  44.  e()it.  Bfaseres.  I 
consider  this  as  one  of  the  fictions  invented  in  Normandy  to  account  for  the 
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Edward  was  now  about  forty  years  of  age,  twen- 
ty-seven of  which  he  had  spent  an  exile  in  Nor-    H^*  c^*- 
mandy.     Precluded  by  circumstances  from  every 
rational  hope  of  obtaining  the  crown,  he  had  solaced  the  hours 
of  banishment  with  the  pleasures  of  the  chase,  and  the  exer*- 
cises  of  religion:  and  he  brought  with  him  to  the  throne  those 
hab*ts  of  moideration  and  tranquillity,  which  he  had  acquired 
in   a  private  station.     He  was  a  good,  rather  than  a  great, 
king.     To  preserve  peace,  and  promote  religion,  to  enforce 
the  aneient  laws,  and  to  diminish  the  burthens  of  his  people, 
^rere  the  chief  objects  of  his  Apvernment:  but  he  possessed  not 
that  energy  of  mind,  nor  that  ferocit}^  of  disposition,  which, 
perhaps,  were  necessary  to  command  the  respect,  and  to  re- 
press the  violence,  of  the  lawless  nobles  by  whom  he  was  sur- 
rounded. 

At  his  aiccession  he  found  three  powerful  chieftains  near 
the  throne,. God  win,  Leofric,  arid  Si  ward.  They  had  assumed 
the  title  of  earls:  for  the  ascendancy  of  the  Danes  had  intro- 
duced Danish  customs  and  Danish  appellations.  The  ealdov'- 
man  of  the  Saxons  had  been  transformed  into  the  tarl  of  the 
Northmen:  and  the  different  earldoms  had  been  fixed  in  dif- 
ferent proportions,  some  being  confined  with  narrow  limits, 
ijvhile  others  were  extended  to  several  counties.  As  the  dele- 
gates of  the  sovereign,  the  earls  pos«»PSsed  considerable  pow- 
er. They  levied  forces,  received  fines,  tried  causes,'^  and 
exercised  the  ordinary  functions  of  royalty  within  their 
respective  jurisdictions :  but  they  were  removeable  at  the  will 
of  the  king  and  the  witan,  and  did  not  transmit  their  offices  to 
their  children.  The  earldom  of  Siward  extended  from  the 
Humber  to  th^  confines  of  Scotland;  Leofric  was  called  the 
earl  of  Leicester,  but  his  government  comprehended  most  of 
the  northern  counties  of  Mercia.  Godwin  ruled  in  Wessex, 
Sussex,  and  Kent:  and  his  two  sons,  Sweyn  and  Harold, 
already  possessed,  or  soon  obtained,  the  former  the  earldom 
of  Gloucester,  Somerset,  Oxford,  and  "Berks,  the  latter  that  of 
Essex,  Huntingdon,  East-Anglia,  and  Cambridgeshire.  When 

appointment,  real  or  pretended,  of  William  by  Edward  to  be  his  successor. 
That  the  English  prince  was  at  the  very  period  in  England,  and  not  in  Nor- 
mandy, is  evident  not  only  from  our  English  chroniclers,  but  from  the  monk 
of  St.  Omer,  who  in  the  last  lines  addressed  by  him  to  Emma,  praises  the 
union  in  which  she  lives  in  England  with  her  two  sons  Edward  and  Flarde- 
canute  (Encom.  Emm.  p.  36,)  and  from  William  of  Jamieges,  who  says  that 
Hardecanute  called  Edward  from  Normandy,  and  that  they  lived  afterwards 
together.  (Guil.  Gem.  vii.)  It  is  remarkable  that  the  first  of  these  writers 
sayt  Edward  was  sent  for,  that  he  might  partake  of  the  kingdom  (ut  veniens 
secum  obfmeret  regnum,  p.  36);  the  second,  that  Hardecanute  left  him 
heir  to  the  kingdom  (totius  regni  reliquit  haeredem,  ibid.) 

Vol.  I.  32 
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united,  these  noblemen  were  more  than  a  match  for  the  king, 
whose  chief  security  lay  in  their  mutual  jealousies  and  dis- 
cordant interests. 

It  was  fortunate  for  Edward,  that  in  the  commencement  of 
his  reign,  these  powerful  chieftains  overlooked  every  subject 
of  i^rivate  dissention  in  their  common  zeal  for  the  royal  ser- 
vice. By  their  aid  the  restoration  of  the  crown  to  the  Saxon 
line  was  peaceably  effected;  and  the  Danish  families,  whose 
fidelity  was  ambiguous,  or  whose  former  t)rranny  deserved 
punishment,  were  driven  out  of  the  kingdom.  To  the  list  of 
the  sufferers  must  be  added  the  oucen-mother.  Edward  held 
a  council  at  Ghmcester:  thence,  accompanied  by  Godwin, 
Leofric,  and  Siward,  he  hastened  to  Winchester,  seized  her 
treasures,  and  swept  away  the  cattle  and  corn  from  the  lands, 
which  she  possessed  as  her  dower.  *  The  reader  will  already 
have  noticed  several  instances  of  this  species  of  military  exe- 
cution: but  why  it  was  inflicted  upon  Emma  lye  have  no 
E articular  information.  By  her  partiality  to  the  Danes  she 
ad  acquired  the  hatred  of  the  natives.  The  riches,  which 
she  collected  with  assiduity,  had  always  been  at  the  command 
of  her  younger  children,  while  her  sons  by  Ethelred  were 
suffered  to  feel  the  privations  of  poverty.  To  her  opposition 
was  owing,  in  all  probability,  the  failure  of  Edward^s  descent 
after  the  death  of  Canute:  and  it  was  even  whispered  that  she 
was  not  guiltless  of  the  blood  of  Alfred. t  Her  antipathy  to 
the  king  had  discovered  itself  since  his  accession:  and  she  had 
obstinately  refused  to  grant  him  any  pecuniary  aid.  J  But 
whatever  were  the  motives  which  prompted  this  act  of  se- 
verity towards  her,  the  character  of  Edward,  and  the  sanction 
of  his  council,  will  justify  the  belief  that  it  had  not  been  wan- 
tonly adopted.  She  was  still  permitted  to  retain  her  dower, 
and  to  reside  at  Winchester,  where  she  died  in  1052. 

While  Edward  was  employed  in  consolidating 
Is  opposed  his  power  at  home,  a  formidable  competitor  was 
^y^**®-.  rismec  in  the  north.  Hardecanute,  when  he  ruled 
Non^ay.  ^^  Denmark,  had  been  frequently  engaged  in  war 
1046.  with  Magnus,  the  conqueror  of  Norway;  till  both 
princes,  fatigued  with  the  useless  struggle,  had  con- 
sented to  a  peace,  on  the  precarious,  but  not  unusual  condi- 
tion, that  the  surviver  should  succeed  to  the  dominions  of  his 
deceased  adversary.     At  the  death  of  Hardecanute,  Magnus 

•  Chron.  Sax.  157.    Cbron.  Lamb,  ad  ann.  1043. 

f  This  18  asserted  by  the  monk  of  Winchester,  who  relates  cvciy  fable. 
Ang^.  Sac.  i.  292.  But  it  appears  to  derive  some  support  from  the  assertion 
of  Edward,  mentioned  at  the  end  of  note  33,  p.  395. 

i  Chron.  Lamb,  add  ami.  1043. 
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'occupied  Denmark.  But  this  did  not  satisfy  his  ambition; 
he  also  demanded  the  English  crown,  on  the  plea  that,  since 
it  had  been  worn  by  Hardecanute,  it  was  included  in  the  pro- 
visions of  the  treaty.  To  his  messengers  Edward  relumed  a 
sensible  and  resolute  answer:  that  he  sate  on  the  English 
throne  as  the  descendant  of  the  English  monarchs:  that  he 
had  been  called  to  it  by  the  free  choice  of  the  people:  and 
thai  he  would  never  abandon  it  but  with  his  life.  The  North- 
man had  threatened  to  support  his  pretensions  with  all  the 
power  of  Denmark  and  Norway:  and  Edward,  to  oppose  the 
danger,  had  collected  a  numerous  fleet  at  Sandwich.  But 
Magnus  was  detained  at  home  to  defend  his  own  territories 
against  the  rival  eflbrts  of  Sweyn,  the  son  of  Ulfr  and  Althri- 
tha,  the  sister  of  Canute.  Sweyn  was  defeated,  and  his  cause 
appeared  desperate,  when  the  unexpected  death  of  Magnus 
raiiied  him  to  the  throne.  Norway  was  immediately  seized 
by  Harold,  the  nephew  of  Olave:  he  engaged  in  hostilitiesc 
with  Sweyn:  and  both  princes  ineffectually  solicited  the  aid 
of  the  king  of  England.  Sweyn  had  formerly  requested  fifty 
ships  to  support  him  against  Magnus:  he  now  demanded  the 
same  number  against  Harold.  Though  his  requests  were 
supported  by  all  the  influence  of  Godwin,  who  had  married 
his  aunt  Githa,  the  witena-gemot  on  both  occasions  returned 
a  peremptory  refusal. ^^* 

From  the  failure  of  Godwin  in  these  attempts,  . 

it  would  appear  as  if  the  other  noblemen,  alarmed  Editha^ 
at  his  increasing  influence,  had  combined  to  oppose 
his  designs,  and  undermine  his  power.  For,  besides  their 
former  honours,  his  sons  had  acquired  a  distinguished  place  in 
Edward's  affections,!  and  his  daughter  had  been  crowned 
queen  of  England.  Our  ancient  chroniclers,  hostile  as  they 
are  to  her  family,  have  not  been  unjust  to  the  merit  of  Editha. 
She  was,  in  their  language,  the  rose  blooming  in  the  midst  of 
thorns.  In  her  manners  and  conduct  she  manifested  no  traces 
of  that  barbarism,  which  marked  the  characters  of  her  father 
and  brothers.  Her  personal  accomplishments  were  enhanced 
by  the  qualities  of  her  mind:  and  to  the  praise  of  meekness, 
piety,  and  generosity,  she  added  what  was  a  very  uncommon 
acquirement  in  the  ladies  of  that  age,  a  competent  knowledge 
of  books. :(     When  Edward  was  importuned  by  his  council 

*  Cbron.  Lamb,  ad  aim.  1046.  1048, 1049.  Malm.  60.  Mailros,  157. 
Snatfe,  38. 

f  They  were  "  thxs  cjmges  dyrlingafi.'*    Chron.  Lamb.  ad.  ann.  1052. 

t  Ingulf,  62.  This  writer  telU  us  that  when  he  was  a  boy,  Editha  would 
often  stop  him  as  he  came  from  school,  make  him  repeat^  lesson,  ask 
him  queadons  in  grammar  and  logic,  and,  as  a  reward,  give  htm  a  few 
pieces  of  snlver,  and  send  him  to  the  larder.    Ibid> 
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to  marry,  be  diaclosed  to  Editha  that  he  had  bound  himself 
to  a  life  of  continence;  but  offered,  on  the  condition  that  he 
should  observe  his  vow,  to  place  her  by  his  side  upon  the 
throne.     Their  nuptials  were  celebrated  in  1044.* 

The  power  of  the  Godwins  received  its  first  shock 
Historyof  fj^j^j  ^y^g  ungovernable  passions  of  Sweyn,  the  eld- 
^^049.  ®^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  brothers.  He  had  violated  the  per- 
son of  Edpva,  the  abbess  of  Leominster,  and  the 
indignant  piety  of  Edward  drove  him  into  banishment  The 
outlaw  assumed  the  profession  of  a  sea-kinj^,  and  sought  wealth 
and  power  by  piratical  depredations.  Weary  at  last  with 
wandering  on  the  ocean,  he  returned  to  England,  sent  his 
submission  to  the  king,  and  obtained  a  promise  of  pardon. 
But  the  execution  of  the  promise  was  opposed  by  two  unex- 
pected adversaries,  his  brother  Harold,  and  Beorn  his  cousin, 
who  probably  had  been  the  principal  gainers  by  his  outlawry. 
Disappointment  urged  him  to  revenge,  which  he  sought  under 
the  mask  of  friendship.  At  the  request  of  the  emperor  Henry, 
Edward  had  collected  a  numerous  fleet  for  the  purpose  of  op- 
posing Baldwin,  earl  of  Flanders.  This  armament  was  di- 
vided into  two  squadrons,  of  which  one  lay  at  Sandwich, 
underihe  immediate  command  of  the  king,  the  other  at  Pe- 
vensey,  under  that  of  earl  Godwin.  Sweyn,  concealing  his 
real  design,  visited  his  father  at  Pevensey,  where  he  was  ap- 
parently reconciled  to  Beorn,  and  prevailed  on  that  thane  to 
withdraw  his  opposition.  Thence  the  two  cousins  proceeded 
together  towards  Sandwich,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  soli- 
citing the  roj'al  clemency  in  favour  of  the  outlaw:  but  on  the 
road  Beorn  was  suddenly  seized  by  a  body  of  armed  men, 
hurried  on  board  a  ship  at  Bosenham,  and  conveyed  to  Dart- 
mouth, on  tlie  coast  of  Devon.  The  mariners  of  Sweyn,  by 
the  command  of  their  master,  murdered  and  buried  their  pri- 
soner. His  bones  were  afterwards  discovered  at  a  great  depth 
in  the  ground,  and  rc-interred  near  tho««e  of  his  uncle  Canute 
at  Winchester.  The  assassins  sailed  to  Bruges,  and  found  an 
asylum  under  the  protection  of  Baldwin,  earl  of  Flanders, 
who  had  made  his  peace  with  the  emperor.t 

After  this  aggravation  of  his  guilt,  it  is  strange 
'f^di^^^"    that  Sweyn  should  cherish  the  hope  of  forgiveness: 
Godwin*.    ^"^  ^^^^^  more  strange,  that  he  should  ultimately 
1051.       obtain  it.     But  time  wore  down  the  edge  of  Ed- 
ward's resentment:  and  pity,  or  the  recollection  of - 
former  friendship,  or  the  fear  of  alienating  a  powerful  family^ 

•  Chron.  Sax.  157.     West.  212. 

t  Chron.  Sax.  160.    Chron.  Lamb,  ad  ann.  1050.    Flor.  626. 
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iodiiced  him,  at  the  solicitation  of  the  bishop  of  Worcester, 
to  restore  the  outlaw  to  his  estates  and  honours.  It  was  not 
long,  however,  before  the  Godwins  had  the  imprudence  to 
brave  the  royal  authority,  and  to  make  themselves  the  objects 
of  national  resentment  They  had  long  been  jealous  of  the 
part  which  the  Normans  held  in  the  royal  favour.  For,  dur- 
ing^ a  long  and  tedious  banishment,  Edward  had  acquired  a 
partiality  for  the  manners  and  the  natives  of  the  country, 
ivliere  his  wants  had  been  relieved,  and  his  life  had  been  pro- 
tected. The  gratitude  of  the  monarch  was  extended  to  those 
"who  had  attached  themselves  to  the  fortunes  of  the  exile. 
Many  received  ample  possessions  from  his  bounty.  To  Ra- 
dulf  he  gave  the  earldom  of  Hereford:  Odda  was  raised  to 
equal  honours  in  another  part  of  the  kingdom:  Ulf  was  made 
bishop  of  Dorchester,  Robert  of  London,  and  afterwards  of 
Canterbury:  and  the  first  vacant  sees  were  promised  to  two 
foreigners,  the  royal  chaplains,  William  and  Wulfhelm. 
While  most  of  the  courtiers,  to  please  the  king,  imitated  the 
manners,  and  even  adopted  the  language  of  the  Normans,  the 
Grodwins  openly  set  them  at  defianre,  and  anxiously  watched 
for  an  opportunity  to  drive  them  out  of  the  kingdom.*  It 
happened  in  1051,  that  Eustace,  earl  of  Boulogne,  who  had 
married  the  sister  of  Edward,  paid  a  visit  to  his  brother-in- 
law,  t  At  Dover  (a  town  belonging  to  Godwin)  his  attend- 
ants quarrelled  with  the  burghers:  twenty  English,  and  about 
the  same  number  of  Frenchmen,  were  slain;  and  if  the  earl 
himself  escaped,  he  was  indebted  for  his  safety  to  the  swift- 
ness of  his  horse.  This  sanguinary  fray  has  been  differently 
attributed  to  accident,  to  the  insolence  of  the  strangers,  or  to 
the  inhospitality  of  the  townsmen:  but  as  Godwin  and  Eus* 
tace  were  enemies,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that,  if  the 
quarrel  were  not  deliberately  begun,  it  was  at  least  prosecut- 
ed by  both  parties  with  more  fury  on  account  of  the  hostility 
of  their  respective  lords.  Eustace  hastened  to  the  king  to  conv 
plain  of  the  injury:  and  Godwin  was  ordered  to  chastise  the 
inaolence  of  his  men.  The  earl  disdained  to  obey:  his  two  sons 
applauded  the  spirit  of  their  father:  and  resolved  to  improve  the 
present  opportunity,  and  direct  the  national  animosity  against 
the  foreign  favourites.  Three  armies  from  the  three  earldoms 
of  Godwin,  Sweyn,and  Harold,  directed  their  march  towards 
LfOngtree,  in  Gloucestershire,  to  punish,  as  it  was  pretended, 

•  Ingulf,  62. 

f  The  name  of  the  king's  sister  was  Gods.  She  had  been  married  to 
Walter,  earl  of  Mante,  and  borne  him  a  son,  Radulf,  to  whom  Edward  gave 
the  earldom  of  Hereford.  After  the  death  of  Walter,  she  manied  Eus- 
tace.   Wahn.  45. 
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the  depredations  committed  on  the  lands  of  Harold,  by  the 
French  garrison  in  the  castle  of  Hereford.*  But  Edward, 
who  lay  at  Gloucester,  was  not  to  be  deceived  by  this  flimsy 
pretext:  he  summoned  to  his  aid  Radulf,  and  Leofric,  and  Si- 
ward,  and  was  soon  in  a  condition  to  intimidate  his  opponents. 
The  troops  demanded  to  be  led  against  the  insurgent  earls, 
and  the  best  blood  in  England,  says  the  chronicle,  would  have 
been  shed,  had  not  more  temperate  measures  been  suggested 
by  the  wisdom  of  Leofric,  and  adopted  by  the  moderation  of 
Edward.  It  was  proposed  to  summon  the  witena-gemot,  and 
to  refer  every  subject  of  dispute  to  the  decision  of  that  assem- 
trfy.  To  so  equitable  an  offer,  Godwin  dared  not  object:  and 
hostages,  as  if  the  two  parties  were  on  a  footing  of  equality, 
were  mutually  exchanged.  At  the  appointed  day,  the  au- 
tumnal equinox,  Edward  entered  London,  at  the  head  of  the 
most  powerful  army  that  had  been  seen  for  many  years: 
Godwin,  at  the  same  time,  took  possession  of  South wark, 
with  a  considerable  number  of  followers.  But  the  influence 
of  the  earl  shrunk  before  the  awe  that  was  created  by  the 
majesty  of  the  king,  and  the  terror  tliat  was  inspired  by  the 
superiority  of  his  force.  The  insurgent  army  gra- 
l^irba-  iffually  melted  away:  and  Sweyn,  on  the  night  be- 
fore the  day  appointed  for  an  inquiry  into  the  death 
of  Beorn,  thought  it  prudent  to  flee.  He  was  solemnly  pro- 
nounced an  outlaw:  the  thanes,  tvho  held  of  Godwin  and 
Harold,  were  compelled  to  swear  fealty  to  the  king;  and  the 
two  earls  were  ordered  to  clear  themselves  of  the  accusations 
against  them  by  the  oaths  of  twelve  compurgators,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  witan.  As  a  previous  condition,  they  demanded 
hostages  for  their  safety :  but  this  demand  was  contumeliously 
refused^  and  they  were  allowed  five  days,  either  to  establish 
their  innocence,  or  to  quit  the  kingdom.  Godwin,  with  his 
wife  and  tliree  sons,  Sweyn,  Tostig,  and  Gurih,  fled  for  pro- 
tection to  the  earl  of  Flanders:  Harold,  and  his  brother  Le- 
ofwin,  hastened  to  Bristol,  embarked  on  board  a  vessel  belong- 
ing to  Sweyn,  and  with  difiiculty  reached  Ireland,!  The 
queen  was  involved  in  the  common  disgrace  of  her  family. 
Her  lands  were  seized  by  the  king,  and  her  person  was  in- 
trusted to  the  custody  of  Edward^s  sister,  the  abbess  of  Wher- 

*  Tbe  Normans,  who  had  followed  Edward,  built  castles  on  their  lands 
after  the  manner  of  their  own  country.  Thus,  besides  the  castle  at  Here- 
ford, we  meet  with  Robert's  castle,  Pentecoste's  castle,  &c.  Chfon.  Sax. 
163.  167.  Chron.  Lamb.  1052.  The  foreigners  who  formed  tbe  garrisons, 
are  called,  indifferently,  Frencisc  men,  or  Welisc  (Gaulish")  men.  The  latter 
term  has  caused  some  confusion  on  account  of  its  simiuLrity  to  the  word 
•  Welshmen.* 

t  Chron.  Sax.  163, 164.    Chron.  Lamb,  ad  ann.  1052. 
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welL  Some  writers  affirm,  that  she  was  treated  with  great 
severity:  but  a  contemporary  historian  assures  us,  that  she. 
was  conducted  with  royal  pomp  to  the  monastery  allotted  for 
her  residence,  and  informed  that  her  confinement  was  only  a 
measure  of  temporary  precaution.* 

At  the  very  commencement  of  the  insurrec* 
tlon,  the  foreign  favourites  had  trembled  for  their    w^k^"^*^ 
safety;  and  by  their  advice  Edward  had  solicited    Koimandy. 
the  assistance  of  William,  duke  of  Normandy. 
Tranquillity  was  hardly  restored,  when  that  prince,  with  a 
powerful  fleet,  reached  the  coast  of  England.     As  his  services 
were  no  longer  wanted,  he  landed  with  a  gallant  train  oC 
knights,  was  kindly  received  by  the  king,  visited  several  of 
the  royal  villas,  and  was  dismi^ised  with  magnificent  presents. 
Many  have  pretended  that  the  real  oljject  of  this  interview 
was  the  future  succession  of  William  to  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land: but  Ingulf,  who  accompanied  that  prince  on  his  return 
to  Normandy,  and  was  foi*  several  years  his  confidential  se- 
cretary, assures  us,  that  the  idea  of  succeeding  to  the  English 
throne  had  not  yet  presented  itself  to  his  mind.t 

While  Godwin  remained  at  Bruges,  he  did  not 

abandon  himself  to  despair,  but  spent  the  winter    Restoration 
.1  '  /»  A   r        J  of  the  God* 

m  arranging  the  means  of  revenge.  A  few  days  ^-^^^ 
before  Midsummer  he  put  to  sea  with  a  small  i052. 
squadron;  while  a  powerful  armament  at  Sand- 
wich, under  the  earls  Radulf  and  Odda,  watched  all  his  mo- 
tions. The.outlaw  was  unconscious  of  his  danger:  but  he 
escaped  in  a  storm,  and  precipitately  returned  to  his  former 
asylum.  The  royal  commanders  were  dismissed  for  their 
negligence:  and  while  the  council  was  debating  on  the  ap- 
pointment of  their  successors,  the  mariners  (so  loosely  com- 
bined were  the  armaments  of  these  times)  returned  to  their 
respective  homes.  This  dispersion  of  the  fleet  encouraged 
Godwin  to  renew  his  attempt:  in  the  channel  he  was  met  by 
Harold  from  Ireland:  with  their  united  squadrons  they  pillaged 
the  coast,  swept  away  the  ships  from  the  different  harbours, 
advanced  up  the  Thames,  and  sailed  through  the  southern 
arch  of  the  bridge  at  London.  The  royal  fleet  of  fifty  sail 
was  ranged  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river;  and  a  powerful 
army  lined  the  left  bank.  Godwin  sent  his  submission  to 
Edward,  by  whom  it  was  sternly  refused.     But  his  resolution 

•  The  author  of  the  life  of  Edward,  quoted  by  Stow,  p.  96.  His  authori- 
ty 15  the  grrcatep,  as  he  dedicated  his  work  to  Editha  herself.     Jbid. 
t  Ingulf,  65.     Plor.  627.    Hemmingford,  456.     Chron.  Lamb,  ad  ann. 
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was  gradually  subdued  by  the  policy  of  Stigand,  who  itisi- 
nuated  that  his  troops  were  unwilling  to  shed  the  blood  of 
their  countrymen;  and  that  it  was  fully  to  sacrifice  the  affec- 
tions of  his  subjects  to  the  interests  of  a  few  Normans.  At 
length  he  extorted  from  the  reluctant  king  a  commission  to 
negociate  with  Godwin,  and  that  instant  the  foreigners  fled 
in  despair.  Robert,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  Ulf,  bi- 
shop of  Dorchester,  mounting  their  horses,  fought  their  way 
throtigh  their  opponents,  rode  to  Ness  in  E^sex,  and"  seizing 
a  small  and  shattered  bark,  committed  themselves  to  the 
mercy  of  the  waves.  The  others  dispersed  in  different  direc- 
tions; and  by  the  connivance  of  Edward's  friends  escaped 
with  their  lives,  though  they  were  compelled  to  quit  the 
kingdom.  By  their  flight  the  principal  obstacle  to  an  accom- 
modation was .  remov^.  Godwin  received  permission  to 
visit  the  king.  He  laid  the  blame  of  the  late  dissentions  on 
the  Normans,  attested  in  the  most  solemn  manner  the  inno- 
cence of  himself  and  his  children,  and  surrendered  as  pledges 
for  his  loyalty  his  son  Wulfnoth,  and  his  nephew  Haco.  Ed- 
ward received  him  kindly,  but  for  greater  security  sent  the 
hostages  to  be  kept  by  William  of  Normandy.  The  foreign 
favourites  were  outlawed  by  decree  of  the  great  council: 
Godwin  and  Harold  recovered  their  earldoms;  and  Editha 
was  recalled  from  her  prison  to  the  throne.*  But  to  Sweyn 
Edward  was  inexorable.  He  had  been  guilty  of  a  most  in- 
human and  perfidious  murder;  and  seeing  himself  abandoned 
by  his  family,  he  submitted  to  the  discipline  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical canons.  He  walked,  a  barefoot  pilgrim,  from  Flanders 
to  Palestine;  visited  with  tears  of  compunction  the  holy 
places;  and  on  his  return  finished  his  penance  and  his  life  in 
the  province  of  Lycia.t 

The  services  of  the  negociator  on  this  occasion 

^'^Sti^Ind.  ^^^  ^^^  forgotten  by  the  Godwins.  He  had  ex- 
pelled archbishop  Robert:  he  succeeded  to  the 
honours  of  that  prelate.  Without  learning,  without  any  of 
the  virtues  becoming  his  profession,  Stigand,  even  under  a 
religious  monarch,  arrived  at  the  highest  dignity  in  the  Eng- 
lish church.  His  only  merit  was  an  aptitude  for  intrigue, 
and  the  art  of  profiting  by  every  occurrence.  He  had  been 
originally  noticed  by  Canute,  and  appointed  one  of  the  royal 
chaplains.  By  the  intervention  of  friends  and  the  aid  of  pre- 
sents, he  became  bishop  of  Helmstan:  from  Helmstan  he  was 
successively  removed  to  Selsey  and  Winchester;  and  now  ob- 
tained the  great  object  of  his  ambition,  the  archiepiscopal  see 

•  Chron.  Sax.  165--168.    Flor.  627, 628.  f  ^^^'  ^' 
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of  Canterbury.  To  his  unspeakable  mortification  Pope  Leo 
IX*  eould  not  be  persuaded  that  a  church  was  vacant,  of 
which  the  bishop  was  still  alive,  and  refused  to  surrender  his 
rights.*  But  the  vigilance  of  Stieand  never  slept:  John  of 
Velitroe,  under  the  name  of  Benedict,  usurped  the  papacy  for 
a  few  months;  and  it  was  no  difficult  matter  (or  one  intruder 
to  obtain  the  pallium  from  another.  However  Benedict  was 
8O0n  expelled,  and  Alexander  IL  suspended  Stigand  from  the 
exereise  of  the  episcopal  functions.  Still,  under  the  patron- 
age of  Harold,  he  contrived  to  deceive  the  simplicity  of  Ed- 
ward: and  his  avarice  absorbed  at  the  same  time  the  revenues 
not  only  of  the  churches  of  Canterbury  and  Winchester,  but 
also  of  the  monasteries  of  St  Augustine's,  St  Albania,  Ely, 
and  Glastonbury,  t 

Godwin  did  not  long  survive  the  disgrace  of 
his  enemies.  He  died  the  following  Easter;  and  G^win 
the  story,  which  was  invented  by  the  malice  of  1053/ 
party,  would  persuade  us  that  his  death  was  a 
visible  judgment  of  heaven  on  the  murderer  of  Alfred.  He 
was  sitting,  we  are  tqld,  at  table  with  the  king.  Observing 
a  servant,  who  had  chanced  to  make  a  false  step,  support  him- 
self with  his  other  foot,  he  exclaimed;  <*  See,  how  one 
brother  assists  another!'' — <^Yes,"  replied  Edward,  looking 
sternly  at  the  earl,  ^  and  if  Alfred  were  now  ajive,  he  might 
also  assist  me."  Godwin  felt  the  reproach,  loudly  protested 
his  innocence,  and  with  the  most  solemn  execrations  wished 
that^  if  he  were  guilty,  he  might  not  live  to  eat  the  morsel 
which  he  held  in  his  hand.  He  put  it  to  his  mouth,  and  im- 
mediately expired.^  Such  is  the  tale  in  its  most  improved 
state.  At  its  first  publication  the  preparatory  incident,  and 
the  remark  of  Edward,  appear  to  have  been  forgotten.  §  The 
real  fact  is,  that  Godwin  on  Easter  Monday  fell  speechless 
from,  the  royal  table;  that  he  was  carried  by  his  three  sons 
into  the  king's  chamber;  and  that,  after  lingering  fo/  some 
time  in  great  torment,  he  died  on  the  following  Thursday. || 
His  earldom  was  given  to  Harold :  that  of  Harold,  to  Alfgar 
the  son  of  Leofric 

*  Robert  had  ffone  to  Rome*  tnd  in  his  retom  with  a  papal  letter,  died 
al  Imniegefl^  an  Sbhey  in  Normandy.    Malm.  46. 

t  ChroB^  Sax.  IST,  US.  168. 170,  Hist  Elien.  515.  Mail.  158.  SpeL 
con.  638.    Vit.  S.  Wulst  251.     Guil.  Pict.  105.    Ing.  69.   Blalm.  116. 

i  Higden»  380.  Rtidbom,  339.  West.  215.  Brompton,  943,  accord- 
tug  to  whom  the  person  who  made  the  fabe  step  was  Harold,  Qodwin'i 
ton,  and  cup-bearer  to  the  king. 

%  Ingulf,  66.    lialm.  45. 

I  Chron.  Sax.  168.    Maikofe,  i58.    Tlor.  628. 
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The  character  of  this  powerful  earl  has  been  painted  by 
most  of  'our  historians  in  colours  of  blood.  They  describe 
him  as  a  monster  of  inhumanity,  duplicity,  and  ambition.  But 
their  credit  is  lessened  by  the  consideration  that  they  wrote 
after  the  conquest,  when  every  artifice  was  adopted  to  per- 
suade the  English,  that  the  man  whom  the  Norman  had  pre- 
cipitated from  the  throne,  was,  on  account  of  his  own  crimes 
and  those  of  his  father,  unworthy  to  remain  on  it  To  their 
defamation  may  be  opposed  the  panegyric  of  Edward's 
biographer,  who  dedicated  his  work  to  Editha.  If  we  may 
believe  him,  the  earl  was  the  father  of  the  people,  the  support 
of  the  nation.  To  the  peaceful  and  virtuous  he  was  kind, 
generous,  and  placable:  but  the  turbulent  and  lawless  trembled 
at  his  lion-like  countenance,  and  dreaded  the  severity  of  his 
justice.  The  English  lamented  his  death  as  a  national  calami- 
ty, and  placed  their  only  consolation  in  his  son  Harold,  the 
inheritor  of  his  father's  virtues  no  less  than  of  his  honours.* 
Probably  the  truth  will  be  found  between  the  exaggerated 
encomiums  of  one  party  and  the  undistinguishing  invectives 
of  the  other. 

Though  the  late  disturbances  had  interrupted  the 
Edward's  general  tranquillity,  they  had  been  terminated  with- 
umani }.  ^^^  bloodshed,  and  had  inflicted  no  considerable  in- 
jury on  the  people.  The  principal  calamities  of  Edward's 
reign  were  pestilence  and  famine,  evils  which,  at  this  period, 
occasionally  visited  every  part  of  Europe.  As  long  as  agri- 
culture was  in  its  infancy,  each  unfavourable  season  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  year  of  scarcity:  and  while  the  intercourse  be- 
tween nations  was  rtfre  and  insecure,  the  wants  of  one  people 
could  not  be  relieved  from  the  plenty  of  another.  The  chro- 
niclers of  the  age  frequently  complain  of  the  inclemency  of 
the  seasons,  of  earthquakes,  which,  on  one  occasion,  created 
considerable  alarm  at  Derby  and  at  Worcester,  of  the  distress 
caused  by  the  failure  of  the  crops,  and  of  contagious  distemp- 
ers which  afflicted  not  only  the  cattle,  but  also  the  human 
race.t  The  benevolent  heart  of  Edward  mourned  over  the 
calamities  of  his  people,  and  he  eagerly  adopted  every  expe- 
dient which  seemed  likely  to  remove  or  to  mitigate  their  suf- 
ferings:   The  Dane-gelt  had  now  been  paid  for  eight-and- 

*  Vit.  Ed.  apud  Stow,  97".  These  opposite  accounts  so  perplexed 
Malnwbuiy,  that  he  knew  not  what  to  believe,  or  what  to  reject.  Malms.  45. 

t  Chron.  Sax.  157. 169.  Chron.  Lamb,  ad  ann.  1049.  1059.  Mailros, 
157.  In  the  year  1049  we  are  told  that  much  com  and  many  tons  in  Der- 
byshire were  destroyed' by  the  wUd-fire  (Chron.  Lamb,  ad  ann.),  or  as  it  is 
termed  in  the  chronicle  of  Mailro%  by  the  wooi-firt  (ignis  acreus  vulgo  die- 
tof  silFatictis,  Mail.  157). 
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thirty  years:  it  formed  a  consideratble  part  of  the  royal  reve- 
nue. In  1051  the  king  resoli^d  to  sacrifice  this  advantage  to 
the  relief  of  the  people:  and  the  abolition  of  so  odious  an 
impost  was  received  by  them  with  every  demonstration  ^  of 
gratitude.  On  another  occasion,  when  his  nobles  had  raised 
a  large  sum  on  their  vassals,  and  begged  him  to  accept  the 
free  gifl  of  his  faithful  subjects,  he  refused  the  present  as 
extorted  from  the  labour  of  the  poor,  and  commanded  it  to  be 
restored  to  the  original  contributors.* 

The  only  foreign  war,  in  which  the  king  en- 
gaged, was  against  an  usurper,  whose  infamy  has  w"i,^^ 
been  immortalized  by  the  genius  of  Shakspeare.  In  1054. 
1039  Duncan,  king  of  Scotland,  was  murdered  by 
Macbeth.  A  prince  driven  by  force  from  the  throne  of  hia 
fathers  might  justly  claim  the  sympathy  of  Edward:  and  Mal- 
colm, the  son  of  Duncan,  received  from  him  the  permission  to 
vindicate  his  rights  with  the  aid  of  an  English  army.  For 
fifteen  years  the  power  of  the  murderer  discouraged  every 
attempt:  and  the  fugitive  resided  with  his  uncle,  Siward,  earl 
of  Northumberland.  But  when  Macduff,  the  thane  of  Fife, 
unfurled  the  royal  standard,  Malcolm  hastened  to  the  insur- 
gents; Siward  accompanied  him  with  a  powerful  force;  and 
the  victory  of  Lanfanan  in  Aberdeenshire,  by  the  fall  of  Mac- 
beth, placed  the  crown  on  the.  head  of  the  rightful  heir. 
Among  those  who  perished  in  the  action  was  the  son  of  Si- 
ward. The  hero  anxiously  inquired  in  what  manner  the 
young  man  had  fallen;  and  being  assured  that  his  wounds  were 
received  in  front,  exclaimed  that  he  was  satisfied,  and  wished 
for  himself  no  better  fate.  Soon  after  his  return  Siward  was 
attacked  by  a  disorder  which  proved  mortal:  but  he  declared 
that  he  would  die  as  he  had  lived,  like  a  warrior:  and  order- 
ing his  arms  to  be  brought,  breathed  his  last,  sitting  upright 
on  his  bed,  and  leaning  upon  his  spear,  t    His  son  Waltheof 

•  Ing.  65.    Mulros,  157.    Hov.  256. 

1 1  may  be  allowed  to  obsenre  that,  with  respect  to  tljis  event,  lord  Hailes 
(Annals  of  Scotland,  p.  3.)  appears  to  have  overlookec^i  the  statements  of 
our  most  ancient  historians.  JHe  tells  us  that  '<  Siward,  with  the  approbation 
of  hia  90Tereign»  led  the  Northumbriana  to  the  aid  of  Malcolm,  but  did  not 
live  to  see  the  event  of  his  enterprise:"  they  say,  that  he  defeated  Macbeth, 
and  placed  Malcolm  on  the  throne  as  Edward  had  ordered.  Siwardus  jussu 
Regps  Edwardi  et  equestri  exercitu  et  classe  valida  Scottiam  adiit,  et  cum 
re§^  Scottonnn  et  Normannis  omnibus,  quorum  supra  mentionem  fecimus 
occisis,  ilium  fugavit,  et  Malcolmum,  ut  rex  jusserat,  reg^m  constituit.  Sim. 
Dim.  187.  Florence,  p.  629,  repeats  the  same  words.  Mailros,  p.  158, 
has  the  same  sense.  See  also  Malmsbiiry,  Macbelha  vita  regnoque  spolia- 
vit,  Malcolmum  regem  instituit,  f  44,  Huntingtlon,  regem  bello  vicit,  reg- 
num  totiim  destruzit,  destnictum  sibi  snbjngavit,  f.  209.  I^mbard's  Saxon 
Chronicle:  "  Siward  went  with  a  great  army  into  Scollaml,  both  with  ship- 
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was  too  young  to  exercise  the  authority  of  his  father:  and  the 
earldom  was  given  to  Tostig,  the  brother  of  Harold. 

While  the  earl  of  Northumberland  was  yet  in 
^'1055''  Scotland,  the  flames  of  civil  war  had  burst  out  in 
England.  They  seem  to  have  been  kindled  by  the 
jealousy  of  Harold,  who  was  indignant  that  the  earldom  which 
he  had  resigned  for  that  of  Godwin,  should  be  given  to  the 
rival  family  of  Leofric.  At  the  witena-gemot  Alfgar  waa 
accused  of  treason  <<  against  the  king  and  the  country.^'  Most 
of  oQr  chroniclers  assert  his  innocence:*  a  writer,  who  seems 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  Harold,  declares  that  his  euil#  was 
established  on  the  most  satisfactory  evidence.!  Outiawed  by 
the  judgment  of  the  council,  Alfsar  fled  to  Ireland,  purchased 
the  assistance  of  a  northern  sea-king,  was  joined  by  Orifiith, 

f  prince  of  Wales,  and  poured  his  Welsh  and  Norwegian  auxi- 
iaries  into  the  county  of  Hereford.    The  earl  Ra^ulf  with 
his  Retainers  fled  at  the  first  onset:  the  city  was  taken  and  pil- 
laged: foiir  hundred  of  the  inhabitants  were  slain:  and  the 
cathedral  with  the  principal  buildings  was  burnt.    To  revenge 
this  insult  the  king  assembled  an  army  at  Glocester,  at  the 
head  of  which  Harold  chased  the  invaders  into  the  fastnesses 
of  Snowdon.    A  negociation  followed,  which  restored  to 
Alfgar  his  former  honours.    His  allies  marched  immediately 
to  Leicester:  and  Lieofric,  who  appears  to  have  remained  an 
idle  spectator  during  the  contest,  was  impelled  by  apprehen* 
sion  or  by  gratitude  to  reward  their  services  at  its  termina- 
losr      ^^"'    ^^^  Leofric  died  soon  afterwards:  and  Alfoar 
succeeded  to  the  honours  of  his  father.    The  for- 
mer jealousy,  and  former  accusations  were  immediately  re- 
vived.   Alfgar  a^in  lost  his  earldom;  and  was  again  restored, 
by  the  arms  of  Griffith  and  the  Norwegians.    But  he  hardly 
enjoyed  his  triumph  during  a  year:  and  at  his  death  left  two 
sons,  M orcar  and  Edwin,  whose  unm6rited  fate  will 
claim  the  sympathy  of  the  reader.  % 
The  deadi  of  Alfgar  exposed  Griffith  to  the  just 
^fwS***  resentment  of  Harold.     The  Welsh  prince  and  his 
^  1063?"'   subjects  had  long  deserved  the  name  and  punish- 
ment of  robbers  and  assassins.     From  the  recesses 
of  their  mountains  they  had  made  annual  incursions  on  the  in- 
habitants of  the  borders:  had  indulged  in  plunder,  bloodshed^ 

force,  and  land4brce,  and  fought  with  the  Scots,  and  routed  the  king  Mac- 
beth, and  slew  all  the  best  in  the  land,  and  brought  thence  much  spoil, 
such  IS  no  man  ever  got  before."    Chron.  Lamb,  ad  ann.  1054. 

•  Ing.»66.    Mail.  158.    Flor.  629. 

t  Chron.  Sax.  169. 

i  Ingulf,  66.    MaihxM,  158.    Flor.  629,  630. 
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and  conflagration;  and  had  eluded  the  pursuit  of  vengeance  by 
tlie  celerity  of  their  retreat  When  Rhese,  the  brother  of 
Griffith,  fdl  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  even  the  meek- 
ness of  Eldward,  "whom  no  injuries  could  irritate,"*  ordered 
him  to  be  put  to  death:  and  the  king  now  commissioned 
Harold  to  inflict  a  severe  punishment  on  these  persevering 
robbers.  Aware  of  the  difficulties  arising  from  the  nature  of 
the  country  and  the  fleetness  of  the  enemy,  Harold  selected 
a  numerous  body  of  young  men,  vigorous  and  active,  bade 
them  exchange  their  usual  arms  for  others  of  less  weight  and 
dimensions;  and  gave  them  for  defence  helmets  and  targets 
of  hardened  leather.  In  the  depth  of  winter  he  attempted  )}y 
a  sudden  irruption  to  surprise  Griffith:  but  the  Welshman  es* 
caped,  though  his  ships  and  mansions  were  consigned  to  the 
flames.  At  the  beginning  of  summer,  Tostig,  with  a  body 
of  cavalry,  entered  Wales  from  the  north:  Harold  conveyed 
his  troops  by  sea,  and  landed  them  on  the  coast  The  inde- 
fatigable earl,  who  proceeded  on  foot,  and  &red  like  the 
meanest  of  his  followers,  traversed  the  country  in  every 
direction.  Neither  mountains  nor  morasses  could  screen  the 
natives  from  the  pursuit  of  their  enemy.  Wherever  the 
W^sh  c^red  any  resistance,  he  was  victorious:  and  to  per- 
petuate the  memory  of  each  victory,  he  erected  a  pyramid  of 
stone  with  this  inscription:  Hebe  Harold  conqitere]). 
Ovopowered  and  dismayed  they  solicited  for  mercy;  and 
sent  as  a  peace-offering  the  head  of  Griffith  to  the  conqueror. 
Harold  returned  in  triumph  to  Edward:  the  head  of  the 
Welshman  with  the  beak  and  the  ornaments  of  his  ship  were 
presented  to  the  Endish  monarch:  and  his  two  uterine  bro- 
thers Blethgent  and  Kigwatlan  swore  fealty,  and  engaged  to 
pay  the  ancient  tribute.  A  law  was  passed  condemning  every 
Welshman,  found  in  arms  on  the  east  of  Offa's  dyke,  to 
lose  his  right  hand:  and  the  natives  of  the  mountains,  taught 
by  fatal  experience,  respected  during  the  four  next  reigns  the 
territory  of  their  neighbours,  t 

The  custom  of  pilgrimage  had  prevailed  among 
the  Anglo-Saxons  from  the  time  of  their  conver-  ISdward 
sion  to  Christianity.    During  the  reign  of  Edward  ^^^  ^®' 
there  was  hardly  a  year  in  which  bishops,  thanes,  phe^from 
or  abbots  did  not  proceed  to  Rome,  (hat  tfiey  might  Germany. 
offer  up  their  devotions  at  the  tombs  of  the  apos- 


•  iCftlm.  44. 

t  Gir.  Camb.  in  Aug.  Sac.  li.  541.  In^lf,  68.  Chron.  Lam.  ad  ann. 
1063.  The  chronicle  says  the  Welsh  pnnces  swore  fealty  and  gave  hos- 
tages to  the  king  and  the  earl.    Why  to  the  earl  ^    Had  he  been  appointed 
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ties.  The  piety  or  the  curiosity  of  Aldred,  bishop  of  Wor- 
cester, was  still  more  enterprising.  He  traversed  Germany 
and  Hungary,  reached  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  and  as  a  me- 
morial of  his  visit  to  the  sepulchre  of  the  Saviour,  offered  a 
golden  chalice  of  the  weight  of  five  marks.*  Edward  was 
animated  with  the  spirit  of  his  countrymen,  and  had  bound 
himself  by  vow,  to  visit,  in  imitation  of  his  predecessors 
Canute  and  Ethelwulf,  the  apostolic  see.  But  the  design  was 
opposed  by  his  witan,  on  the  ground,  that  the  king  had  no 
children,  and  that  the  dangers  of  the  journey  might  expose 
the  nation  to  the  evils  of  a  disputed  succession.!  This  ob- 
jection directed  the  thoughts  of  Edward  to  his  nephew  and 
namesake,  the  exiled  son  of  his  brother  Edmund.  An  hon- 
ourable embassy  was  sent  to  demand  him  of  the  emperor 
Henry  IH.  into  whose  family  he  had  married :{  and  the  young 
Edward  arrived  in  London  with  Agatha,  his  wife,  and  his 
children,  Edgar,  Margaret,  and  Christina.  The  people,  who 
received  him  with  lively  demonstrations  of  joy,  were  plune^d 
into  mourning  by  his  sudden  death.  There  is  something 
mysterious  in  the  fate  of  this  prince.  It  was  natural  that  Ed- 
ward should  be  anxious  to  embrace  a  nephew,  who,  like  him- 
self, and  for  the  same  reason,  had  spent  the  better  portion  of 
his  days  in  banishment:  and  whom  the  English  monarch  had 
now  chosen  for  the  purpose  of  perpetuating  on  the  throne  the 
race  of  Cerdic.  Yet  from  the  hour  of  his  arrival  to  that  of 
his  death,  the  prince  was  by  some  contrivance  kept  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  king:  a  circumstance  which  will  almost  justify 
a  suspicion  that  he  was  deemed  by  Harold  a  dangerous  ob- 
stacle to  the  success  of  his  future  projects.  § 


Edward's  Buccessor?  or  did  they  merely  become  his  vassals?  At  the  same 
time  and  by  the  same  authority  Meredith  was  appointed  prince  of  South 
Wales.    Powel»  103. 

*  Chron.  Lamb.  ad.  ann.  1058. 

f  Spelm.  con.  628. 

i  Some  difficulty  has  been  started  with  respect  to  this  marriage,  but  it 
arises  solely  from  an  error  in  the  printed  text  of  Ailred:  Rex  Hungarorum 
Edvardo  fiuam  German!  mU  Henrici  imperatoris  in  matrimonium  junxit. 
366.  Sui  should  either  be  omitted,  or,  as  Papebroche  suggests,  changed 
into  Sti.  Lanibaid's  chronicle  only  says  that  Agatha  (that  was  her  name) 
was  the  relation  of  the  emperor  (ad  ann.  1057),  and  speaking  of  her  daughter 
Margaret,  that  "her  mother-kin  went  to  Henry  the  Cxsar*°  (ad  ann.  1067.) 
But  Simeon  (170^  and  Ailred  himself,  in  the  same  page,  expressly  assert, 
that  she  was  the  daughter  of  the  emperor's  brother.  He  had  a  brother  caU- 
ed  Bruno. 

§  Chron.  Lamb,  ad  ann.  1057. 
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By  the  course  of  events  that  earl  was  become  the 
most  powerful  subject  in  England.  After  the  death  f^^^ 
of  Edward  (surnamed  the  outlaw)  but  one  indi-  JUandy. 
vidua!  stood  between  him  and  the  succession,  Ed-  i065. 
gar  the  son  of  that  Edward,  a  young  prince,  feeble 
in  body  and  still  more  feeble  in  mind,  whose  hereditary  right 
was  sunk  in  his  inaptitude  to  govern.  But  the  other  side  of 
the  channel  exhibited  a  more  formidable  competitor,  in  the 
person  of  William,  duke  of  Normandy.  It  was  evident  that 
by  descent  neither  could  boast  the  remotest  claim.  William 
was  the  illegitimate  son  of  Robert,  the  nephew  of  Emma: 
Harold's  only  connexion  with  the  royal  family  arose  from 
the  marriage  of  his  sister  with  Edward.*^  Their  real  title  lay 
in  their  power  and  ambition:  and  in  the  latter  William  was 
equal,  in  the  former  he  was  superior  to  Harold.  Unfortunate- 
ly for  the  English  earl,  a  vessel,  in  which  he  had  sailed  from 
Bo8enham#  was  accidently  stranded  in  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Maye,  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Ponthieu.  A  barbarous  custom 
had  invested  the  lord  of  the  district  with  a  pretended  right  not 
only  to  the  remains  of  the  wreck,  but  also  to  the  persons  of 
the  survivers:  nor  were  imprisonment,  threats,  and  torments 
spared  to  extort  from  the  captives  an  exorbitant  ransom. 
Harold  and  his  companions  were  seized  on  the  beach,  con- 
ducted'to  the  earl  Guy,  by  whom  they  were  immured  within 
his  castle  of  Beaurain.  No  circumstance  could  have  been 
more  propitious  to  the  views  of  William.  He  demanded  the 
prisoners:  they  were  surrendered  to  him  at  Eu  in  Norman- 

*  Por  the  satis&ction  of  the  reader,  I  shall  subjoin  a  short  genealogy  of 
WiUiam's  descent  from  RoUo,  the  first  duke  of  Normandy. 
Rol]o»diedin9ir. 

I 
William  -h  943. 

Bichaid  I.  -|-  996. 

Bichard  n.-|-1026.  Emma—Etheh^d-l-lOie. 

I I 

l^chard  inH*1036.   ItoberH-1035.      EdmundH-1016.  £dwaid-|-1066. 

J  I  without  issue. 

iam^byHer-  Edward-H1057. 
leva  a  concubine.  | 

Edgar  Atheling. 
The  descent  of  Harold  can  be  traced  no  farther  back  Sian  his  mndfather 
WoHboth,  *'  child  of  Susses/'  His  father  Godwin  had  married  Gyda,  the 
sister  of  CTfr,  brother4n-law  to  Canute.  Of  the  connexion  between  God- 
win and  Ulfr,  Mr.  Turner  has  given  from  the  Knytlinge  Saga  an  account 
which  savours  more  df  romance  than  of  history. 
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dv;  and  the  compliance  of  Guy  was  rewarded  with  a  valua- 
ble donation  of  land.  In  the  Norman  court  Harold  was  treat* 
ed  with  respect  and  munificence:  but  he  enjoyed  only  the 
semblance  of  liberty^  and  soon  had  reason  to  regret  the  dun- 

g~  3ons  of  Beaurain.  Compelled  by  the  necessity  of  his  situa- 
on,  he  consented  to  do  homage  for  his  lands  and  honours  to* 
William,  as  the  apparent  successor  of  Edward.  But  the  jea- 
lousy of  the  Norman  required  more  than  the  mere  ceremony 
of  homage.  Before  an  assembly  of  his  barons,  Harold  was 
constrained  to  swear  that  he  would  promote  the  succession  of 
the  duke  to  the  English  crown,  that  he  would  guard  his  in- 
terests in  the  court  of  Edward,  and  that  he  would  admit  a 
Nornoan  garrison  into  the  castle  of  Dover.  At  length,  load- 
ed with  presents.but  distressed  in  mind,  he  was  permitted  to 
leave  the  territory  of  his  rival.  He  had  obtained  from  the 
gratitude  of  William  the  liberation  of  his  nephew,  Haco,  one 
of  the  hostages  whom  Edward  had  formerly  required  from 
Godwin:  Wulfnoth,  the  other,  was  detained  by  the  policy  of 
the  Norman,  as  a  security  for  the  faith  of  his  brother.* 

That  Harold  was  thus  delivered  up  by  the  earl  of  Ponthieu, 
and  was  compelled  to  swear  fealty  to  William,  are  indisputa- 
ble facts:  but  the  object  which  originally  induced  him  to  put 
to  sea,  is  a  subject  of  doubt  and  investigation.  By  the  Nor- 
man writers,  ^d  those  who  follow  them,  we  are  told,  that 
Edward,  moved  by  gratitude  and  relationship,  had  appointed 
William  his  successor,  and  that  Harold  was  sent  to  notify  this 
appointment  to  the  duke.t  Nor^  indeed,  is  it  improbable 
that  such  a  report  should  be  circulated  in  Normandy,  as  a  jus- 
tification for  the  violence  which  was  ofiered  to  Harold.  ]Mfany 
of  the  English  historians  have  preserved,  or  invented,  a  dif- 
ferent account  If  we  may  believe  them,  the  earl  intended  to 
visit  William,  but  his  object  was  to  solicit  the  liberty  of  the 
hostages,  Haco  and  Wulfnoth.  j:  It  is,  however,  difficult  to 
conceive  that  a  man  ambitious  of  a  crown,  would,  for  the 
freedom  of  two  captives,  trust  himself  and  the  success  of  his 
projects,  to  the  mercy  of  a  rival.  Perhaps  it  were  more  safe 
to  rely  on  the  authority  of  those  writers,  who  appear  ignorant 
of  both  these  reports;  and  who  describe  the  voyage  of  Harold 
as  an  occasional  excursion  along  the  coast,  from  which  he  was 
driven  by  a  storm  on  the  barbarous  territory  of  Ponthieu.  §  > 

*  See  tho  oecount  in  William  of  Poitou,  who  received  the  particulars  of 
the  oath  from  persons  who  were  present.    Guil.  Pict.  79,  80.  85. 
t  Guil.  Pict  77.    Order.  Vit.  492.    VTil.  Gcmet.  285. 
if  Eadm.  4.  Sim.  Dunel.  195.     Ileming^ordi  456. 
§  Mat.  Paris^  2.    West.  218.    Blalm.  52. 
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It  was  about  the  end  of  summer,  when  the  earl 
returned  to  England:*  his  services  were  imme-  Insutrec- 
diately  required  by  an  insurrection  of  the  Northum-  ^^  *^* 
brians.  Tostig  had  governed  that  people  with  the  biLni!"^ 
rapacity  of  a  despot,  and  the  cruelty  of  a  barbarian,  loes. 
In  the  preoeding  year  he  bad  perfidiously  murder- 
ed two  of  the  noblest  thanes  in  his  palace  at  York:  at  his  re- 
quest Editha  had  ordered  the  assassination  of  Grospatric  in  Ed- 
ward's court:  and  the  recent  imposition  of  an  extraordinary 
tax,  as  it  was  universally  felt,  had  armed  the  whole  popula- 
tion against  his  government  In  the  beginning  of  October 
the  insurgents  surprised  York.  Tostig  fled:  his  treasures  and 
armoury  were  pillaged:  his  guards,  to  uie  number  of  two  hun- 
dred, both  Danes  and  English,  with  their  commanders,  Amund 
and  Ravenswarth,  were  made  prisoners,  conducted  out  of  the 
city,  and  massacred  in  cold  blood  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Ouae.  Elated  with  their  success  the  insurgents  chose  for 
their  future  earl  Morcar,  the  son  of  Alfgar:  and  that  noble- 
man, with  the  men  of  Lincoln,  Nottingham,  and  l)erbyshire, 
and  his  brother  Edwin  with  those  of  Leicester,  and  a  body  of 
Welsh  auxiliaries,  advanced  as  far  south  as  Northampton. 
Here  they  were  met  by  Harold.  When  he  inquired  into  the 
nature  of  their  demands,  they  replied,  that  they  were  freemen, 
and  would  not  taihely  submit  to  oppression:  ,diat  they  requir- 
ed the  confirmation  of  the  laws  of  Canute,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  Morcar  to  the  earldom  of  Northumberland.  Harold 
returned,  and  obtained  the  royal  assent  to  their  requests:  but 
during  his  absence  and  at  their  departure,  they  plundered  the 
country,  burnt  the  villages,  and  carried  away  several  hundreds 
of  the  inhabitants,  who  were  destined  to  a  life  of  slavery,  un- 
less their  ransom  should  be  afterwards  paid  by  their  friends. 
Tostig,  dissatisfied  with  the  pacification,  repaired  to  Bruges, 
the  usual  asylum  of  his  family.t 

If,  on  this  occasion,  Harold  appeared  to  desert  the  cause  of 
his  brother,  we  may  attribute  his  moderation,  not  only  to  the 
formidable  appearance  of  the  insurgents,  but  also  to  a  prudent 
regard  for  his  own  interest.  The  king  was  hastening  to  the 
grave:  and  the  success  of  the  earl's  projects  required  his  pre- 
sence in  London,  a  period  of  tranquillity,  and  the  good  will 
of  the  people.    He  returned  to  the  metropolis  on  the  30th  of 


*  No  writer  that  I  know  hns  fixed  the  date  of  Harold's  detention  in  Nor- 
mandy :  but  we  learn  from  Pictaviensis,  that  the  corn  in  Bretagne  was  almost 
ripe  (Pict.  81.  85). 

t  Chron.  Sax.  171.  Chron.  Lamb,  ad  ann.  1065.    Flor.  633. 
Vol.  I.  34 
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November,  five  weeks  before  Edward  breathed  bis 
Edwai-d  ^^^'  '^^^  monarch  previously  to  his  decease  had 
the  satisfaction  of  witnessing  the  dedication  of  the 
church  of  Westminster,  which  had  been  the  great  object  of 
his  solicitude  during  his  latter  years.  When  the  witan  oppos- 
ed his  journey  to  Rome,  Leo  IX.  authorized  him  to  commute 
his  intended  pilgrimage  for  some  otlier  work  of  piety.  With 
this  view  he  set  apart  the  tenth  of  his  yearly  revenue,  and  re- 
built from  its  foundation  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  at  the  west- 
ern extremity  of  the  capital.  On  the  vigil  of  Christmas  he 
was  attacked  by  the  fever  which  ultimately  proved  fatal.  For 
three  days  he  struggled  against  the  violence  of  the  disease, 
held  his  court  as  usual,  and  presided  with  affected  cheerful- 
ness at  the  royal  banquets.  On  the  festival  of  the  Innocents, 
the  day  appointed  for  the  dedication  of  the  new  church,  he 
was  unable  to  leave  his  chamber.  The  ceremony  was,  how- 
ever, performed.  Editha  took  the  charge  of  the  decorations, 
and  represented  the  royal  founder.  But  his  absence  and  the 
idea  of  his  danger,  diffused  a  deep  gloom  among  the  thousands 
who  had  assembled  to  witness  the  spectacle.  Af- 
ter lingering  a  week  longer,  Edward  died  on  the 
5th  of  January,  and  was  buried  the  following  day  with  toyal 
pomp  in  the  church  which  he  had  erected.* 

If  we  estinxate  the  character  of  a  sovereign  by  the  test  of 
popular  affection,  we  must  rank  Edward  among  the  best 
princes  of  his  time.    The  goodness  of  his  heart  was  adored  by 

*  Chron.  Sax.  in.  Spelm.  con.  628—637.  Cum  inagni  regio.  Hist. 
Ram.  460.  Ailred  Kiev.  398,  399.  Here  it  may  be  asked  whether  Ed- 
ward,  before  hjs  death,  did  or  did  not  appoint  a  successor?  It  is  eyident 
that  he  had  looked  on  his  nephew,  Edward  the  outlaw,  as  the  rightful  heir, 
and  on  that  account  sent  for  him  from  Hungary  to  England.  At  the  death 
of  that  prince  in  1057,  we  are  told  that  fears  concerning  the  succession  be- 
gan to  be  entertained  (spes  regii  sanguinis  deinceps  deficere  cxpit,  Ing.  66, 
Malm.  ii.  2):  but  that  it  was  not  till  1065,  the  last  year  of  his  reign,  thsit 
Edward  abandoned  the  hope  of  placing  on  tlie  throne  Edgar,  the  son  of  his 
nephew.  (Ing.  68.)  Whether  during  that  year  he  appointed  either  Wil- 
liam or  Hacold,  must  for  ever  remun  uncertain.  The^  both  asserted  it: 
but  it  was  so  much  for  the  interest  of  each  to  have  it  believed,  that  neither 
can  deserve  credit.  It  is  observable  that  Ingulf,  who  was  at  the  time  absent 
on  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  tells  us,  not  that  Harold,  but  that  Robert  of 
Canterbury,  was  sent  to  announce  to  WiUiamhis  appointment  (p.  68):  and 
yet  Ingulf  could  not  have  been  ignorant  that  Robert  had  been  driven  fix)m 
England  thirteen  years  before.  William  of  Poitou  (p.  44),  another  contem- 
porary writer,  assigns  the  same  mission  to  Robert,  when,  by  the  advice  of 
the  witan  he  comluctcd  Wulfnoth  and  Haco  as  hostages  to  William,  ^ut 
we  know  that  Robert,  instead  of  conducting  hostages,  fled  for  his  Ufe:  and 
that  the  hostages  were  given  by  Godwin  after  his  departure.  Can  it  be  that 
Robert  on  his  return  to  Normandy  first  suggested  to  William  the  idea  of 
claiming  the  succession,  and  hence  was  supposed  to  have  offered  it  by  the 
commissien  of  Edward.^ 
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his  mibjecis^  who  lamented  his  death  with  tears  of  undissem- 
bled  grief,  and  bequeathed  his  memory  as  an  object  of  vene- 
ration to  their  posterity.     The  blessings  of  his  reign  are  the 
constant  theme  of  our  ancient  writers:  not,  indeed,  that  he 
displayed  any  of  those  brilliant  qualities,  which  attract  admi- 
iTation,  while  they  inflict  misery.     He  could  not  boast  of  the 
victories  which  he  had  won,  or  of  the  conquests  which  he  had 
achieved :  but  he  exhibited  the  interesting  spectacle  of  a  king, 
negligent  of  his  private  interests,  and  totally  devoted  to  the 
welfare  of  his  people;  and  by  his  labours  to  restore  the  do-^ 
minion  of  the  laws;  his  vigilance  to  ward  off  foreign  aggres- 
sion; his  constant,  and  ultimately  successful,  solicitude  to 
appease  the  feuds  of  his  nobles,  if  he  did  not  prevent  the 
interruption,  he  secured  at  least  a  longer  duration  of  public 
tranquillity,  than  had  been  enjoyed  in  England  for  half  a 
century.     He  was  pious,  kind,  and  compassionate:  the  father 
of  the  poor,  and  the  protector  of  the  weak:  more  willing  to 
give  than  to  receive;  and  better  pleased  to  pardon  than  to 
punish.*    Under  the  preceding  kings,  force  generally  sup- 
plied the  place  of  justice,  and  the  people  were  impoverished 
by  the  rapacity  of  the  sovereign.     But  Edward  enforced  the 
laws  of  his  Saxon  predecessors,  and  disdained  the  riehes  which 
were  wrung  from  the  labours  of  his  subjects.     Temperate  in 
his  diet,  unostentatious  in  his  person,  pursuing  no  pleasures 
but  those  which  his  hawks  and  hounds  aflTordea,  he  was  con- 
tent with  the  patrimonial  demesnes  of  the  crown:  and  was 
able  to  assert,  even  after  the  abolition  of  that  fruitful  source 
of  revenue,  the  Dane-gelt,  that  he  possessed  a  greater  portion 
of  wealth,  than  any  of  his  predecessors  had  enjoyed.     To  him 
the  principle  that  the  king  can  do  no  wrong,  was  literally 
applied  by  the  gratitude  of  the  people,  who,  if  they  occasion- 
ally complained  of  the  measures  of  the  government,  attributed 
the  blame  not  to  the  monarch  himself,  of  whose  benevolence 
they  entertained  no  doubt,  but  to  the  ministers,  who  had 
abused  his  confidence,  or  deceived  his  credulity. t 

It  was,  however,  a  fortunate  circumstance  for  the  memory 
of  Edward,  that  he  occupied  the  interval  between  the  Danish 
and  Norman  conquests.     Writers  were  induced  to  view  his 

•  An  uninteresting  story  told  by  Malmsbiiry  has  been  brought  forward 
to  prove  that  the  simplicity  of  Fxlward  bordered  on  childishness,  and  that 
he  was  so  ignorant  as  not  to  know  that  king's  possessed  the  power  of  pun- 
ishing offenders  (Hist  of  Anglo-Saxons,  vol.  iii.  p.  315).  The  inference  is 
not  warranted  by  the  original  story,  which  merely  asserts,  that  to  a  peasant 
who  had  broken  the  king's  nets,  Edward  angrily  said:  "I  will  do  as  much 
to  you,  if  I  have  an  opportunity."  Tantundem  tibi  noccbo,  si  polero. 
Malm.  44. 

t  Hist.  Ram.  450.    Elien.  515.     Malm.  44.     Ingul  69. 
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character  with  more  partiality  from  the  hatred  with  which 
they  looked  on  his  successors  and  predecessors.  7!tejf  were 
foreigners,  he  was  a  natire:  they  held  the  crown  by  conquest, 
he  by  descent:  they  ground  to  the  dust  the  slaves  whom  they 
had  made,  he  became  known  to  his  countrymen  only  by  his 
benefits.  Hence  he  appeared  to  shine  with  a  purer  light  amid 
the  gloom  with  which  he  was  surrounded ;  and  whenever  the 
people  under  the  despotism  of  ^e  Norman  kings  had  an  op- 
portunity of  expressing  their  real  wishes,  they  constantly 
oalled  for  the  <^  laws  and  customs  of  the  good  king  Edward." 
He  was  the  first  of  our  princes,  who  touched  for  the  king's 
evil.  The  surname  of  "  the  confessor*^  was  given  to  him 
from  the  bull  of  his  canonization,  issued  by  Alexander  III., 
about  a  century  after  his  decease. 

HAROLD. 

By  the  death  of  Edward,  Edgar  the  etheling  be- 
Sueces-  came  the  last  surviving  male  of  the  race  of  Cerdic: 
HarokK        ^^^^  '^  ^^®  claim  were  ever  mentioned,  it  was  in- 

1066.  stantly  abandoned.*  A  report  had  been  circulated 
that  Edward,  on  his  death  bed,  had  appointed  Harold 
to  be  his  successor,!  He  was  proclaimed  king  in  an  assembly 
of  the  thanes  and  of  the  citizens  of  London;  and  the  next  day 
witnessed  both  the  funeral  of  the  late,  and  the  coronation  of 
the  new,  sovereign.  On  account  of  the  si)spension  of  Stigand, 
the  ceremony  was  performed  by  Aldred,  the  archbishop  of 
York.4:  To  Edgar,  in  lieu  of  the  crown,  was  given  the  earl- 
dom of  Oxford. 

The  southern  counties  cheerfully  acquiesced  in  the  succes- 
sion of  Harold:  he  was  alarmed  and  perplexed  by  the  hesi^ 
tation  of  the  Northumbrians.  Their  pride  refused  to  be  bound 
by  the  act  of  those  whose  military  qualities  they  deemed  in* 
ferior  to  their  own;  and  they  looked  around  for  a  chieftain, 

*  Quia  puer  tanto  honori  minus  idoneus  videbatar.     Alur.  Itiev.  366. 

f  I  am  much  inclined  to  believe  this  report,  not  only  on  the  testimony  of 
the  English  writers  (Chron.  Sax.  172.  Hoved.  449.  Eadmer,  5.  Sim. 
Dun.  193,  Al.  Bev.  126.  Flor.  633.  Hist  Elien.  515):  but  because  its 
tfuth  is  acknowledged  by  the  enemies  of  Harold.  £d>-ardi  dono  in  ipsius 
fine.     Guil.  Pict  135.    JEgrotus  princeps  concessit.     Order.  Vit  492. 

#  Ingulf,  68.  Flor.  633.  Hist  Elien.  515.  In  a  &ct,  which  publicly 
took  place  in  England,  the  native  writers  are  more  entitled  to  cr^t  than 
foreigners.  The  Normans  say  Harold  was  crowned  by  Stig^d  (non  sancta 
conaecratione  Stigandi,  Guil.  Pict  105):  and  the  statement  is  supported  by 
the  figures  on  the  tapestiy  of  Bayeux  (Lancelot,  421).  But  they  |^ve  us 
only  the  reports  prevalent  in  Normandy:  and  William,  anxious  to  interest 
the  religion  of  his  subjects  in  his  own  favour,  would  readily  countenance 
the  notion  that  his  rival  had  been  crowned  by  a  suspended  prelate. 
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wlio  would  sdJcit  their  aid,  find  accept  the  crown  from  their 
i^uids.  Harold  hastened  into  the  north*:  instead  of  an  army, 
he  was  accompanied  by  Wulstan,  the  venerable  bishop  of 
Worcester;  by  whose  influence^  combined  with  his  own  con- 
dliatory  conduct,  be  soon  won  the  aflTectiona,  and  secured  the 
obedience  of  the  Northumbrians.  His  marriage  with  Editha, 
&e  daughlerof  Alfgar,  bound  to  his  interests  hertwo  brothers, 
the  powerful  earls,  morcar  and  Edwin.* 

The  intelligence,  both  of  the  death  of  Edwalxl, 
and  of  the  immediate  coronation  of  Harold,  had    Will««n 
been  conreyed  to  Normandy  by  the  same  messen-   crowii. 
ger.    William  assembled  his  council,  informed  them 
rf  the  event,  and  expressed  his  determination  to  pursue  by 
arms  his  pretensions  to  the  crown  of  England.    An  envoy 
was  despatched  to  remind  Harold  of  his  former  oath  of  fealty, 
and  promise  of  assistance.     The  king  replied,  that  the  oath 
had  beeA  extorted  from  him  by  force:  that  a  promise  to  give 
a  cFown  which  did  not  belong  to  him,  could  not  be  binding: 
that  he  had  been  elected  king  by  the  free  suffrage  of  the  peo- 
ple: and  that,  when  it  should  come  to  the  trial,  he  would 
prove  himself  worthy  of  their  choice.     The  message  was  such 
as  Harold,  the  answer  such  as  William,  expected.     Each  had 
riready  determined  to  appeal  to  the  sword:  and  the  English, 
fto  less  than  ihe  Normans,  were  astonished  at  the  mighty  pre- 
parations making  to  decide  the  important  quarrel.t 

It  was  unfortunate  for  Harold  that  he  had  to  con- 
tend at  the  same  time,  not  only  with  William,  but   ^"^^"^ 
with  his  brother  Tostig,  ttie  exiled  earl  of  Northum-   jJJ,-  ^f 
berland,  in  whom  he  experienced  a  most  bitter  and    N^ninty: 
enterprising  adversary.    The  outlaw  visited  Nor- 
mandy, and  arranged  a  plan  of  co-operation  with  the  duke: 
he  sent  messengers  to  the  northern  princes,  and  engaged  th^ 
assistance  of  Harald  Hardrada,  the  king  of  Norway:  he  col- 
lected a  fleet  of  sixty  sail  at  Bruges,  and  entering  the  channel, 
began  the  war  by  levying  contributions  in  the  Isle  of  Wight 
But  he  retired  upon  the  approach  of  his  brother,  and  sailing 
round  the  south  foreland,  directed  his  course  to  the  north.  In 
Lindesey  he  was  defeated  by  Edwin :  his  mariners  abandoned 
him  in  his  distress;  and  Malcolm,  king  of  Scotland,  afTorded 
him  an  asylum  till  the  arrival  of  his  Norwegian  ally.  J    The 
armament  under  Hardrada  was  not  ready  for  sea  till  the  month 

*  Ang.  Sac.  ii.  353. 

t  Ing^.  68.    Eadm.  5.    Matt.  Parif .    Malm.  56. 

i  Chron.  Sax.  172.    Malm.  52.    Hunt  210.    Snorro,  Hi.  146,    Order. 
Tit«  •imd1>iiGheine»469.  492.    Gemetic.  285. 
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of  August;  when  the  Norwegian  monarch,  leaving  the  re- 
gency of  the  kingdoifi  to  his  son  Magnus,  embarked  with  his 
family,  and  a  gaUant  army,  in  a  fleet  of  three  hundred  sail. 
His  queen  Elizabeth,  ana  her  two  daughters,  fearing  the  dan- 
gers of  the  campaign,  were  set  on  shore  at  the  Orkneys:  and 
Hardrada,  according  to  agreement,  was  joined  by  Tostig,  with 
a  few  ships,  at^the  mouth  of  the  Tyne.  Their  first  object  was 
to  obtain  possession  of  York;  and  with  this  view  they  enter- 
ed the  Humber,  and  ascended  the  Ouse.  A  desperate  attempt 
to  save  that  capital  was  made  by  the  earls  Edwin  and  Morcar. 
The  Norwegian  had  drawn  up  his  men  with  their  right  flank 
to  the  river,  and  their  left  to  a  morass.  The  impetuosity  of 
the  English  burst  through  the  line:  but  they,  in  their  turn, 
were  overwhelmed  by  a  fresh  body  of  forces  from  the  ships; 
and  more  of  the  fugitives  perished  in  the  water,  than  had 
fallen  by  the  sword,  Edwin  and  Morcar  escaped  to  York: 
negociations  were  opened;  and  the  mutual  exchange  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  hostages  shows,  that  the  province  was  con- 
ditionally surrendered  to  the  invaders.* 

Harold  had  completed  his  preparations, and  having 
in^ba^'  selected  a  position  between  Pevensey  and  Hastings^ 
awaited  with  confidence  the  threatened  descent  of 
the  Norman.  The  unexpected  invasion  of  Hardrada  discon- 
certed his  projects.  Trusting,  however,  to  his  fortune,  and 
encouraged  by  the  tempestuous  state  of  the  weather,  he  lost 
not  a  moment  in  marching  against  the  aggressor,  and  arrived 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  York  within  four  days  after  the  late 
battle.  Unconscious  of  danger,  Hardrada  had  left  one  part 
of  his  forces  on  board  the  fleet,  while  he  marched  with  the 
other  for  the  purpose  of  dividing  and  regulating  the  province 
which  he  had  conquered.  In  this  employment  he  was  over- 
taken by  the  indefatigable  Harold.  Surprised,  but  not  dis- 
mayed, the  Norwegian  sent  three  messengers  to  the  fleet  to 
hasten  the  march  of  his  men,  while  he  retired  slowly  to  Stam- 
fordbridge  on  the  Derwent  There  he  drew  up  his  warriors 
in  a  compact,  but  hollow,  circle.  The  royal  standard  occu- 
pied the  centre:  the  circumference  was  composed  of  spear- 
men. The  whole  was  surrounded  by  a  line  of  spears  firmly 
fixed  in  the  earth,  and  pointed  outwards  in  an  oblique  direc- 
tion. 

The  Icelandic  historian  has  preserved  some  curious  anec- 
dotes respecting  this  celebrated  battle.  Hardrada  wore  a  blue 
mantle  and  a  glittering  helmet  As  he  rode  round  the  circle, 
his  horse  fell.     "Who,"  exclaimed  Harold,  "is  that  chief- 

*  Chron.  Sax.  \72.    Snorre,  153—155.    Flor.  634.    Higden,  284. 
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tain  on  the  ground?^'  Being  told  it  was  Hardrada,  ^<  He  is/' 
returned  the  king,  ^^  a  ggdlant  warrior:  but  his  fall  shows  that 
his  fate  is  approaching.  Soon  afterwards  a  messenger  came 
from  the  English  monarch  with  an  offer  of  the  earldom  of 
Northumberland  to  Tostig.  <<The  proposal/'  said  the  out-^ 
law,  <<  should  have  been  made  some  months  ago.  But  if  I 
accept  it,  what  will  my  brother  give  to  the  king  of  Norway?" 
**  Seven  feet  of  land  for  a  grave/'  was  the  contemptuous  re- 
ply.    Tostig  scorned  to  abandon  his  friend. 

The  English  cavalry  were  accustomed  to  charge  in  irregu- 
lar masses:  and,  if  they  met  with  resistance,  to  disperse  in 
every  direction,  and  re-assemble  upon  a  given  point*  The 
firm  array  of  the  Norwegians  bade  defiance  to  all  their  efforts; 
and  Harold  with  his  great  superiority  of  force  might  yet  have 
been  foiled,  had  not  the  ardour  of  the  enemy  seduced  them  to 
break  their  ranks,  and  pursue  the  fugitive  cavalry.  That  in- 
stant the  English  rushed  into  the  opening:  and  in  the  confu- 
sion Hardrada  was  shot  through  the  neck  with  an  arrow.  He 
fell  instantly:  and  Tostig  assumed  the  command.  A  second 
offer  from  Harold  was  indignantly  refused:  the  arrival  of  the 
, expected  aid  revived  the  fainting  spirits  of  the  Norwegians: 
and  a  desperate  but  unavailing  effort  was  made  to  wrest  the 
victory  out  of  the  hands  of  the  English.  The  battle  was  con- 
tinued by  the  obstinacy  of  the  enemy  long  after  every  reason- 
able hope  of  success  had  been  extinguished:  and  it  wds  only 
terminated  by  the  death  of  Tostig,  and  of  every  celebrated 
chieftain  in  the  Norwegian  army.  This  action  is  considered 
as  one  of  the  most  bloody  that  is  recorded  in  our  annals:  and 
at  the  distance  of  fifty  years  the  spot  was  still  whitened  with 
the  bones  of  the  slain.  * 

The  courage  of  Harold  was  tempered  with  humanity.  He 
sent  for  Olave,  the  younger  son  of  Hardrada,  who,  accompa- 
nied by  his  bishop,  and  tilie  earl  of  the  Orkneys,  obeyed  the 
summons  of  the  conqueror.  He  experienced  a  courteous  re- 
ception; swore  to  live  in  amity  with  England;  and  was  dis- 
missed with  twelve  ships  to  revisit  his  native  country.  A  few 
days  were  necessarily  employed  by  Harold  in  taking  posses- 
sion of  the  Norwegian  fleet,  securing  the  spoil,  and  refreshing 
his  exhausted  troops.     He  repaired  to  York:  but  the  public 

*  Snorre,  156—165.  Ing.  69.  Chron.  Sax.  172.  Chron.  LAmb.  ad  ann. 
1066.  Hunt.  210.  Order.  Vit  apud  Maseres,  174.  Tostig  liad  married 
Judith,  the  daughter  of  Baldwin  earl  of  Flanders.  Shaafterwards  espoused 
the  son  of  Azo  and  Cunegunda,  Guelph  I.  or  V.  from  Whom  in  a  direct  line 
the  present  royal  family  of  England  is  descended.  But  I  do  not  find  that 
her  first  husband  Tostig  ever  took  the  title  of  king  of  England,  as  is  suppos- 
ed by  Gibbon.  Miscel.  Works>  iii.  192. 
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rejoicing  of  the  citizens  could  not  traiiqutUiae  bi^  impatience 
to  learn  the  motions  of  his  remaining  and  most  formidable 
competitor.  Tbe  king  was  seated  at  the  royal  banquet,  and 
surrounded  by  hia  thanesi,  when  a  messenger  entered  the  hall^ 
and  announced  tjlie  arrival  and  descent  of  the  Normans  on  the 
coast  of  Sussex.  The  battle  of  Stamford-bridge  had  been 
fought  on  th<e  twenty-fifth,  William  effected  his  landing  on  the 
twenty-ninth  o(  September.* 

That  prince  had  employed  eight  months  in  the 
'  William  most  active  preparations  fpr  the  invasion.  By  the 
P^P^^  gravest  of  his  counsellors  it  wfus  deemed  a  most  ha- 
Ei^lIndU  zardous  enterprise:  but  his  confidence  was  not  to  be 
shaken  by  their^ggestiona;  and  the  people,  catch- 
ing the  spirit,  seconded  with  all  their  zeal  the  exertions  of 
their  duke.  Nor  was  this  enthu^asm  confined  to  his  own 
subjects.  Bretons,  Poitevins,  Burgundians,  and  warriors  from 
every  province  of  France,  crowded  to  his  standard:  and  by 
the  beginning  of  August  he  found  himself  at  the  bead  of  fifty 
thousand  cavalry,  besides  a  smaller  body  of  infantry,  t  All 
had  been  taught  to  believe,  that  they  were  called  to  fight  in 
the  cause  of  justice  against  an  usurper,  of  religion  against  a 
perjured  traitor.  Whatever  claim  other  individuals  might 
prefer  td  the  crown  of  England,  Harold,  the  man,  the  liege 
subject  of  William,  could  not  lawfully  withhold  it  from 
bis  lord.  To  strengthen  these  impressions  the  duke  had 
sent  an  embassy  to  pope  Alexander  III.,  £rom  whom  he  had 
received  a  consecrated  hamper.  This  might  be  no  upbore  than 
a  return  of  politeness  on  the  part  of  the  pontifi*:  but  to  the 
troops  it  was  represented  as  the  sanction  of  their  intended  ex- 
pedition, J  by  the  head  of  their  church. 

To  furnish  transports  for  this  numerous  body  of  men,  for 
their  arms,  horses,  and  provisions,  every  vessel  in  Normandy 
was  put  in  requisition.  But  the  supply  was  still  inadequate : 
and  many  individuals  sought  the  favour  of  their  prince,  by 
building  others  at  their  own  expense  in  the  different  harbours 
and  creeks.  The  general  rendezvous  was  appointed  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Dive,  a  small  river  which  flows  into  the  sea  be- 

•  Hunt.  210.  Hist  Bames.  463.  The  printed  chronicle  (lf2)  sayi, 
William  landed  on  Michaelmas  day:  and  this  I  conceive  to  be  the  roeaning^ 
of  Orderic,  who  says,  he  crossed  the  sea  on  the  night  preceding  (175).  I 
cannot,  however,  agree  with  Oideric  (184),  or  with  Gemmetioensis  (viL  34), 
that  the  battle  of  Stamford-bridge  was  fought  on  the  7th  of  October.  The 
English  writers  place  it  on  the  25th  of  September. 

f  MilUa  mitiium  quinquaginta.  Pict.  106.  Virorum  sexaginta  milia. 
Id.  112.  Quinqua^nta  m'dia  mUUum't  cum  copiA  peditum.  OjEderic,  174. 
These  passages  plainly  prove  that  the  mUUa  foagiit  on  honeback. 

\  Pict  106, 107.    Malm.  56. 
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tween  the  broader  Btreams  of  the  Ome  and  the  Touques:  and 
in  the  month  of  August  its  shallow  estuary  was  covered  with 
one  thousand,  or,  according  to  some  historianB,  with  three 
thousand  vessels  of  erery  size  and  description.*  Still  the 
success  of  the  enterprise  depended  much  on  the  caprice  of  the 
v^eather.  As  soon  as  the  army  was  prepared  to  embark,  the 
wind  veered  to  the  north-east:  and  for  more  than  a  month  it 
continued  stationary  at  the  same  point  It  was  not  till  the 
approach  of  the  equinox  that  a  breeze  from  the  west  released 
the  fleet  from  its  tedious  confinement  The  Norman  eagerly 
seized  the  opportunity  of  putting  to  sea:  but  the  wind  gra- 
dually became  more  violent:  the  skill  of  the  mariners  was 
baffled  by  the  turbulence  of  the  elements  and  by  the  fears  of 
the  soldiers:  and  though  a  great  part  of  the  fleet  reached  St 
Valery  near  Dieppe,  the  whole  coast  was  covered  with  frag- 
ments of  wreck  and  the  bodies  of  the  drowned,  t  This  was  a 
severe  check  to  the  impatience  of  William.  He  laboured  to 
interest. heav^en  in  his  behalf:  the  shrine  of  St  Valery  was 
carried  in  procession;  and  the  whole  army  joined  in  public 
supplications  for  a  favourable  wind.  At  last  their  wishes 
were  gmtified;  and  the  Duke  led  the  way  with  a  lantern  sus- 
pendc^d  from  the  head  of  the  mast,  as  a  guide  to  his  followers* 
during  Ihe  darkness  of  the  night:  but  so  unequal  was  their 
speed,  that  when  he  had  reached  the  English  shore,  the  others 
were  scattered  in  difierent  directions  over  a  line  of  twenty 
leagues  from  one  coast  to  the  other.  In  this  situation  they 
would  have  ofiered  an  easy  victory  to  the  fleet  of  Harold :  but 
unfortunately  it  had  previously  dispersed  to  procure  provi- 
sions; and  the  difierent  squadrons  had  been  detain-  . 
ed  in  port  by  the  violence  of  the  weather.  J  The  ^ng^nd. 
Normans  landed  without  opposition  at  Pevensey, 
marched  immediately  to  Hastinfts,  and  threw  up  fortifications, 
at  both  places,  to  protect  their  transports,  and  secure  a  retreat 
in  case  of  disaster.§  Nor  was  the  precaution  useless.  Within 


*  Fie.  109.  Gemet.  p.  665.  Malm.  iii.  56,  The  duke's  ship  was  a  pre- 
sent from  his  wife  Matilaa.  On  the  prow  was  an  image  of  gold,  represent- 
ing a  boy,  who  with  his  right  hand  pointed  to  England,  and  with  bis  left 
hdd  a  trumpet  of  ivory  to  his  mouth.  Lyt.  Hist.  vol.  t.  app.  out  of  an  an* 
ctent  MS.  p.  463,  also  at  the  end  of  Taylor's  Gavel-kind. 

t  Pict.  108.    Order.  175. 

i  Flor.  634.  The  fleet  separated  on  the  8th  of  August:  but  assembled 
again  within  a  fortnight  after  the  arrival  of  the  Normans. 

§  Quae  sibi  forent  receptaculo,  et  navibus  propugnacolo.     Order.  Yit. 

'   S(pud  Maseres,  175.    The  custodia  navhim  is  also  mentioned  by  Pictavien- 

sesy  p.  112.     Hence  the  assertion  of  later  writers,  ttmt  he  burnt  all  his  ships, 

must  be  unfounded.     I  suspect  the  fear  of  losing  them  was  the  reason  that 

he  never  ventured  from  tlie  coast,  till  after  t!ie  i!ecisive  battle  of  Hastings. 

Vol.  I.  35 
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k  few  days  the  two  ports  were  blockaded  by  tlie  whole  nsry 
of  England.  * 

In  this  emergency  the  conduct  of  Harold  has  beott 
Smow!^      severely  censured.     It  is  alleged  that  intoxicated 
with  his  late  success  he  deemed  himself  invincible  r 
that  by  his  avarice  in  appropriating  to  himself  the  spoils  of 
the  Norwegians^  he  deprived  the  country  of  the  services  of 
his  veterans:  and  that  by  his  impiiidenoe  he  wantonly  staked 
the  independence  of  England  on  the  exertions  of  a  handful  of 
men,  hastily  collected,  and  unpractised  in  warfare.     Perhaptf 
these  charges  have  no  other  foundation  than  the  prer|udices  of 
writers,  who  sought  to  console  their  own  pride  and  that  of 
their  readers,  by  ascribing  the  subjugation  of  the  country  to 
the  incapacity  of  its  ruler.     On  the  receipt  of  the  intelligence 
the  king  flew  to  the  capital.     It  is  probable  that  before  hia 
march  to  the  north  he  had  left  directions  for  troops  to  assem- 
ble at  London  in  the  case  of  invasion:  it  is  certain  that  thou-* 
sands  hastened  to  his  standard,  and  that  in  six  days  he  thought 
himself  a  match  for  his  rival.t    In  the  beginning  of  October 
he  was  feasting  at  York:  on  the  fourteenth  of  the  same  month 
he  had  reached  the  camp  of  the  Normans.     But  no  celerity 
could  surprise  the  vigilance  of  William.     His  scouts  brought 
him  advice  of  the  approach  of  the  English.     He  made  imme- 
diate preparations  for  the  impending  combat;  recalled  the 
detachments  which  had  been  sent  out  to  plunder,  and  retiring 
to  his  tent,  attended  at  mass,  and  received  the  communion.): 

^  The  Norman  writers,  anxious  to  eziggpeTtte  the  forces  of  the  conquer- 
ed, make  the  English  fleet  amount  to  700  sail.    I^ct.  127.    Vit.  ITT. 

f  Within  these  six  days  we  are  told  that  messa^s  were  exchanged  be- 
tween the  two  rivals.  An  English  monk,  on  the  part  of  HaroM,  acknow- 
ledged the  prior  right  of  WiUiam;  but  maintained  that  Edward  had,  on  hia 
death  bed,  left  the  crown  to  Harold,  and  that  the  last  dispoaition  had  revoked 
the  former.  A  monk  of  Fecamp  replied,  on  the  part  of  William,  that  Ed- 
ward had  g^ven  him  the  crown  by  the  advice  of  his  witan :  that  Godwin, 
'Stigami,  L«ofric,  and  Siward  had  awom  to  allow  no  other  prince  to  succeed: 
tliat  hostages  had  been  given  for  the  execution  of  then*  oaths:  that  Harold 
had  afterwards,  at  the  command  of  Edward,  taken  upon  himself  a  similar 
obligation:  that  William  had  no  objection  to  submit  his  claim  to  the  deci- 
sion of  the  laws,  either  English  or  Norman:  or  that,  if  bis  rival  preferred  it, 
he  was  ready  to  meet  him  in  single  eombat.  Harold  merely  replied,  that 
God  should  judge  between  them.  Pict.  112 — 126.  I  distrust  the  whole  of 
tJiis  story.  Reasons  have  already  been  adduced  to  make  it  doubtful,  whe- 
ther Edward  the  confessor  ever  promised  the  succea^on  to  William:  and 
the  arrival  of  Iklward  the  outlaw  as  the  presumptive  heir  to  the  crown  in 
lOir,  shews  that  the  assertions  siud  to  have  been  made  by  the  monk  of 
Fecamp,  are  absolutely  false. 

t  This  circumstance  probably  gave  occasion  to  the  statement  of  Malms- 
bury  (56,S7)t  that  the  Cnghsh  spent  the  night  before  the  battle  in  drink- 
ing, the  Normans  in  prayer.  The  fact  is,  that  Harold  hastened  to  take  the 
enemy  unawares;  and  partly  succeeded,  as  several  detachments  had  gone 
out  to  plunder  in  the  nK>niing  .before  his  approach  was  known.    Pict  127. 
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lo  the  casuistry  of  that  age  no  crime  was  reckoned  more 
shameful  or  more  atrocious  than  the  treason  of  a  vassal  against 
his  lord:  and  William  seems  to  have  heen  powerfully  im* 
pressed  with  the  notion,  which  had  been  so  industriously 
p^pagated  among  his  troops,  that  heaven  would  not  fail  to 
avenge  upon  Harold  the  violation  of  his  oath.  When  he  was 
told  that  the  king  of  England  accompanied  the  army,  he  ex- 
pressed his  astonidiment  that  a  man,  conscious  of  the  guilt  of 
perjury,  should  venture  his  person  in  battle.'*'  The  same  sen- 
timent was  prevalent  among  the  English.  The  brothers  of 
Harold  earnestly  intreated  him  to  absent  himself  from  the 
field.  "You  have  sworn,"  they  said,  "fealty  to  William: 
you  cannot  lawfully  fight  against  a  prince,  to  whom  in  the 
name  of  God,  you  have  promised  submission.  Leave  to  us 
the  direction  of  the  battle.  We  are  bound  by  no  oaths.  We 
know  nothing  of  the  Norman  except  as  the  enemy  of  our 
country."    The  king  laughed  at  their  apprehensions.! 

The  spot  which  he  h^  selected  for  this  im- 
portant contest  was  called  Senlac,   nine  miles      |^^*  ^ 
from  Hastings,  an  eminence  opening  to  the  south,  ^^' 

and  covered  on  the  back  by  an  extensive  wood.:^  As  hi^ 
troops  arrived  he  posted  them  on  the  declivity  in  one  com- 
pact  and  immense  mass.  In  the  centre  waved  the  royal 
standard,  the  figure  of  a  warrior  in  the  act  of  fighting,  worked 
in  thread  of  gold,  and  ornamented  with  precious  stones.  By 
its  side  stood  Harold  and  his  two  brothers  Gurth  and  Leof- 
win;  and  around  them  the  rest  of  the  army,  every  man  on 
foot.  In  this  arrangement  the  king  seems  to  have  adopted, 
as  £ur  as  circumstances  would  permit,  the  plan  which  had 
lately  proved  so  fatal  to  the  Norwegians,  and  which  now,  from 
the  same  causes,  was  productive  of  a  similar  result  Proba- 
Uy  he  feared  the  shock  of  the  numerous  cavalry  of  the  Nor- 
mans. Bodi  men  and  horses  were  complely  cased  in  armour, 
which  gKve  to  their  charge  an  irresistible  weight,  and  rendered 
them  almost  invulnerable  by  ordinary  weapons.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  opposing  them  widi  more  chance  of  success,  Harold 
had  brought  wiUi  him  engines  to  discharge  stones  into  their 
ranks,  and  had  recommended  to  his  soldiers  to  confine  them- 
selves in  close  fight  to  the  use  of  the  battle-axe,  a  heavy  and 
murderous  weapon. 


•  Taylor's  Ann.  192.  f  Order.  Vit.  176.    Malm.  56. 

^  Borne  writen  have  supposed  the  name  wis  derived  irom  Sangue-lac^ 
or  the  lake  of  hlood,  in  aUusion  to  the  carnage  made  in  this  battle.  But 
Orderic  assures  us  that  Senlac  was  the  ancient  name.  I«ocus  quA  Senlbc 
antiquitus  vocabatur.    Order.  "179^ 
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On  the  opposite  hilly  William  was  employed  in  marshal- 
ling his  host.  In  the  front  he  placed  the  archers  and  bow- 
men: the  second  line  was  composed  of  heavy  infantry,  clothed 
in  coats  of  mail;  and  behind  these  the  duke  arranged  in  five 
divisions,  the  hope  and  the  pride  of  the  Norman  force,  the 
knightjs  and  men  at  arms.  That  he  would  strive  both  by 
words  and  actions  to  infuse  into  this  multitude  of  warriors 
from  different  nations  an  ardour  similar  to  his  own,  is  not  im- 
probable: but  the  two  harangues  which  William  of  Poitou, 
and  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  have  put  into  his  mouth,  may 
with  equal  probability  be  attributed  to  the  historians  them- 
selves. About  nine  in  the  morning  the  army  began  to  move, 
crossed  the  interval  between  the  two  hills,  and  slowly  ascend- 
ed the  eminence  on  which  the  English  w^ere  posted.  The 
papal  banner,  as  an  omen  of  victory,  was  carried  in  the  front 
by  Toustain  the  fair,  a  dangerous  honour  which  two  of  the 
Norman  barons  had  successively  declined.* 

At  the  moment  when  the  armies  were  ready  to  engage, 
the  Normans  raised  the  national  shout  of  *^  God  is  our  help,^' 
which  was  as  loudly  answered  by  the  adverse  cry  of  "Christ's 
rood,  the  holy  rood."  The  archers,  after  the  discharge  of 
their  arrows,  retired  to  the  infantry,  whose  weak  and  extend-^ 
ed  line  was  unable  to  make  any  impression  on  their  more 
numerous  opponents.  Willi^im  ordered  the  cavalry  to  charge* 
The  shock  was  dreadful:  but  the  English  in  every  point  op- 
posed a  solid  and  impeDetrahle  mass.  Neither  buckler  nor 
corslet  could  withstand  the  stroke  of  the  battle- axe,  wielded 
by  a  powerful  arm  and  with  unerring  aim:  and  the  confidence 
of  the  Normans  meltrd  aw;«y  at  the  view  of  their  own  loss, 
and  the  bold  countenance  of  their  enemit'S.  After  a  dhort 
pause  the  horse  and  fr)Ot  of  the  left  wing  betook  themselves 
to  flight:  their  opponrnts  eagerly  pursued:  and  a  report  was 
spread  that  William  himself  had  fallen.  The  whole  army 
began  to  waver;  when  the  duke  with  his  helmet  in  his  hand» 
rode  along  the  line,  exclaiming:  **  I  am  still  alive,  and,  with 
the  help  of  God,  I  still  shall  conquer.'^  The  presence  and 
confidence  of  their  commander  revived  the  hopes  of  the  Nor- 
mans:  and  the  speedy  destruction  of  the  English,  who  had 
pursued  the  fugitives,  was  fondly  magnified  into  an  assurance 
of  victory.  These  brave  but  incautious  men  had,  on  their 
return,  been  intercepted  by  a  numerous  body  of  cavalry:  and 
on  foot  and  iA  confusion  they  quickly  disappeared  beneath 
the  swords  or  rather  the  horses  of  the  enemy.  Not  a  man 
survived  the  carnage. 

•  Pict.  127.    HTOt.  210,  211.     Ordcric,  178. 
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'William  led  his  troops  again  to  the  attack:  but  the  Eng}ish 
column,  dense  and  immoveable,  as  a  rock  amidst  the  waves^ 
resisted  every  assault  Disappointed  and  perplexed,  the 
Norman  had  recourse  to  s  stratagem,  suggested  by  his  success 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  day.  He  ordered  a  division  of 
borse  to  flee:  they  were  pursued:  and  the  temerity  of  the 
parsueni  was  punished  with  instant  destruction.  The  same 
feint  was  tried  with  equal  succe^  in  another  part  of  the  field. 
These  losses  might  diminish  the  numbers  of  the  English: 
but  the  main  body  obstinately  maintained  its  position;  and 
bade  defiance  to  every  effort  of  the  Normans.* 

Durine  the  engagement  William  had  given  the  most  sisnal 
proo&  of  personal  bravery.  Three  horses  had  been  killed 
under  him;  and  he  had  been  compelled  to  grapple  on  foot 
with  his  adversaries.  Harold  also  haxl  animated  his  follow- 
ers, both  by  word  and  example,  and  had  displayed  a  courage 
worthy  of  the  crown,  for  which  he  was  fighting.  His 
brothers  Gurth  and  Leofwm  had  perished  already:  but  as 
long  as  he  survived,  no  man  entertained  the  apprehension  of 
defeat  or  admitted  Uie  idea  of  fight.  A  little  before  sunsetan 
arrow,  shot  at  random,  entered  his  eye.  He  instantly  fell ;  and 
the  knowledee  of  hb  fall  relaxed  the  efforts  of  the  Ene- 
lish.  Twenty  Normans  undertook  to  seize  the  royal  «"  ?/ 
banner;  and  effected  their  purpose,  but  with  the  loss  of 
half  their  number.  One  of  them,  who  maimed  with  his  sword 
the  dead  body  of  the  king,  was  afterwards  disgraced  by  Wil- 
liam for  his  brutality.  At  dusk  the  English  broke  up,  and 
dispersed  through  the  wood.  The  Normans  followed  their 
track  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  when  ignorance  of  the  coun* 
try  led  them  to  a  spot  intersected  with  ditches,  into  which 
they  were  precipitated  in  the  ardour  of  pursuit.  The  fugi- 
tives, recalled  by  the  accident,  inflicted  a  severe  vengeance 
on  thfeir  adversaries.  As  William,  attracted  by  the  cries  of 
the  combatants,  was  hastening  to  the  place,  he  met  Eustace 
of  Boulogne  and  fifty  knights  fleeing  with  all  their  speed. 
He  called  on  them  to  stop:  but  the.  earl,  while  he  was  in  the 
act  of  whisperine  into  the  ear  (>f  the  Duke,  received  a  stroke 
on  the  back,  which  forced  the  blood  out  of  his  mouth  and 
nostrils.  He  was  carried  in  a  state  of  insensibility  to  his 
lent:  William's  intrepidity  hurried  him  forward  to  tiie  scene 
of  danger.  His  presence  encouraged  his  men:  succours  ar- 
rived: and  the  English,  after  an  obstinate  resistance,  were 
repulsed.t 

•  Kct  12»— 131.    Orderic,  179. 

t  Kat.  133—134,     Ordcric,  18^—185.     Hant.  21!.     Malm.  57. 
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Jhus  ended  this  memorable  and  fatal  battle.  On  the  side 
of  the  victors  almost  sixty  thousand  men  had  been  engaged^ 
and  more  than  ooe-fourth  were  left  on  the  field.  The  number 
of  the  vanquished,  and  the  amount  of  their  loss,  are  unknown. 
By  the  vanity  of  the  Norman  historians  the  English  army 
has  been  exaggerated  beyond  the  limits  of  credibility :  by  that 
of  the  native  writers  it  has  been  reduced  to  a  handful  of  reso- 
lute warriors:*  but  both  arree  that  with  Harold  and  liis  bro- 
thers perished  all  the  nobility  of  the  south  of  England;  a  loss 
which  could  not  be  repaired.  The  king's  mother  begged  as 
a  boon  the  dead  body  of  her  son;  and  ottered  as  a  ransom  its 
weight  in  gold:t  but  the  resentment  of  William  had  rendered 
him  callous  to  pity,  and  insensible  to  all  interested  considera- 
tions. He  ordered  the  corpse  of  the  fallen  monarch  to  be 
buried  on  t!he  beach;  adding  with  a  sneer;  ^^  he  guarded  the 
eoast  while  he  was  alive;  let  him  continue  to  guard  it  after 
death."  By  stealth,  however,  or  by  purchase,  the  royal 
remains  were  removed  from  this  unhallowed  site,  and  de- 
posited in  the  church  of  Waltham^  which  Harold  had  founded 
before  he  ascended  the  throne^ 

*  See  Pict.  128.    Orderic,  178,  and  in  opposition,  Ingoilf,  69.    Chron. 
Sax.  172.     Flor.  634.    Malms.  53. 

f  Baron  Maseres  has  calculated  the  average  weight  of  the  human  body 
at  somewhat  less  than  11,000  guineas.     Pict  138.  not. 

^  Pictavieniis  (135^,  and  Orderic  (185),  say  that  he  was  buried  on  the 
beach;  most  of  our  historians  (Malm.  57.  West  224.  Paris,  3^,  that  the 
body  was  given  to  his  mother  without  ransom,  and  interred  by  ner  orders 
at  Waltham.  A  more  romantic  story  is  told  by  the  author  of  the  Waltham 
MS.  in  the  Cotton  library,  Jul.  D.  6,  who  wrote  about  a  century  afterwards. 
If  we  may  believe  him,  two  of  the  canons,  Osgod  Cnoppe,  and  Ailric,  the 
childe.maister,  were  sent  to  be  spectators  of  the  battle.  They  obtained 
from  William,  to  whom  they  presented  ten  marks  of  gold,  permission  to 
search  for  the  body  of  their  benefactor.  Unable  to  distinguish  it  among  the 
heaps  of  the  slain,  they  sent  for  Harold's  mistress,  Editha,  sumamed  <<  the 
fair,"  and  the  "  swan's  neck."  By  her  his  features  were  recognised.  The 
corpse  was  interred  at  Waltham  with  regal  honours,  in  the  presence  oT 
several  Norman  earls  and  gentlemen. — Mr.  Turner  first  called  the  attention 
nf  his  readers  to  this  MS.  Flist  of  Eng.  i.  <^. 
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(APPENDIX  I.) 

POLITT  OF  THE  ANGLO-SAXONS — FBUDAL  CUSTOMS— RANKS  IN  SO- 
CIETT— COURTS  OF  LAW— CRIMES — SLAVES. 

EVERY  account  of  the  civil  polity  of  the  Anglo-Saxons 
must  necessarily  be  imperfect  We  can  only  view  the  sub- 
ject  through  the  intervening  gloom  of  eight  centuries:  and  the 
faint  light  which  is  furnished  by  imperfect  notices,  scattered 
hints,  and  partial  descriptions,  may  serve  to  irritate,  but  not 
to  satisfy  curiosity.  It  would  be  in  vain  to  seek  for  informa- 
tioD  in  the  works  of  foreign  writers:  and  the  native  historians 
never  imagined  that  it  could  be  requisite  to  delineate  institu- 
tions vrith  which  they  had  been  familiarized  from  their  child- 
hood, and  which  they  naturally  judged  would  be  perpetuated 
along  with  their  posterity. 

Of  the  military  character  and  predatory  spirit  of 
the  Saxons  an  accurate  notion  may  be  formed  from     ??!J"^ 
the  Danish  adventurers  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  cen-    sazonf. 
turies.    Both  were  scions  from  the  same  Gothic 
stock:  but  the  latter  retained  for  a  longer  period  the  native 
properties  of  the  original  plant     Hengist  and  Cerdic,  and 
their  fellow  chieftains,  were  the  sea-kings  of  their  age,  animat- 
ed with  the  same  spirit,  and  pursuing  the  same  objects  as 
the  barbarians,  whose  ferocity  yielded  to  the  perseverancte  of 
Alfred,  but  subdued  the  pusillanimity  of  Ethelred.     The 
reader  has  only  to  transfer  to  the  Saxons  the  Danish  system 
of  warfare,  its  multiplied  aggressions,  its  unquenchable  thirst 
of  plunder,  and  its  unprovoked  and  wanton  cruelties,  and  he 
will  form  a  correct  picture  of  the  state  of  Britain,  from  the 
first  defection  of  Hengist  to  the  final  establishment  of  the 
octarchy.     The  adventurers  did  not  think  of  colonizing  the 
countries  which  they  conquered,  till  they  had  become  weary 
of  devastation:  and  then  they  introduced  the  institutions,  to 
which  they  had  been  habituated  in  their  original  settlements. 

Of  these  the  most  important,  and  that  which 
formed  the  groundwork  of  all  the  rest,  may  be  disr    gurtoms. 
covered  among  the  Germans  in  the  age  of  Tacitus. 
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From  him  we  learn  thatevery  chieftaio  was  surrounded  by  a 
number  of  retainers,  who  did  him  honour  in  time  of  peace, 
and  accompanied  him  to  the  field  in  time  of  war.  To  fight 
by  his  side  they  deemed  an  indispensable  duty;  to  survive  his 
fall  an  indelible  disgrace.*  It  was  this  artificial  connexion, 
this  principle  which  reciprocally  bound  the  lord  to  his  vassal, 
and  the  vassal  to  his  lord,  that  held  together  the  northern 
hordes,  when  they  issued  forth  in  quest  of  adventures.  They 
retained  it  in  their  new  homes:  and  its  consequences  were 
gradually  developed,  as  each  tribe  made  successive  advances 
in  poiver  and  civilization.  Hence  sprang  the  feudal  system 
witli  its  long  train  of  obligations,  of  homage,  suit,  service, 
.purveyance,  reliefs,  wardahips,  and  scutage.  That  it  was 
introduced  into  England  by  the  Norman  conqueror,  is  the 
opinion  of  respectable  writers:  and  the  assertion  may  be  true, 
if  tliey  speak  of  it  only  in  its  mature  and  most  oppressive 
form*  But  all  the  primary  germs  of  the  feudal  services  may 
be  descried  among  the  Saxons,  even  in  the  earlier  periods  of 
their  government:  and  many  of  them  flourished  in  full  luxu- 
riance 4ong  before  the  extinction  of  the  dynasty.  As  the 
subject  is  interesting,  I  may  be  allowed  to  treat  it  more  in 
detail. 

That  the  artificial  relation  between  the  lord  and 
1^1^ and    jjjg  jj^jj  Qj.  vassal,  was  accurately  understood,  and 

that  its  duties  were  faithfully  performed  by  the  An- 
^1o-Saxons,  is  sufficiently  evident  from  numerous  instances  in 
their  history.  We  have  seent  that  when  Cynewulf  was  sur- 
prised in  the  dead  of  th^  night  at  Merton,  his  men  refused  to 
abandon, or  even  to  survive  their  lord:  and  when  on  the  next 
morning  the  eighty-four  followers  of  Cyneheard  were  fiuN 
rounded  by  a  superior  force,  they  also  spurned  the  offer  of 
life  and  liberty,  and  chose  rather  to  yield  up  their  breath  in  a 
hopeless  contest,  than  to  violate  the  fealty,  which  they  had 
sworn  to  a  murderer  and  an  outlaw,  j:  An  attachment  of  this 
romantic  and  generous  kind  cannot  but  excite  our  sympathy. 
It  grew  out  of  the  doctrine,  that  of  all  the  ties  which  nature 
has  formed  or  society  invented,  the  most  sacred  was  that 
which  bound  the  lord  and  the  vassal;  whence  it  was  inferred 
that  the  breach  of  so  solemn  an  engagement  was  a  crime  of 
the  most  disgraceful  and  unpardonable  atrocity*  By  Alfred 
it  was  declared  inexpiable:  the  laws  pronounced  against  the 
offender  the  sentence  of  forfeiture  and  death.  § 

•  Tac.  Germ.  13,  14.  f  See  history,  p.  20U 

i  Chron.  Sa*.  anno  750,  p.  57. 

^  Cbron.  Sax.  58.    Leg.  Sax.  p.  33,  34,  35.  143, 143.    Even  the  vord 
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It  t^as  not,  hoMrever,  an  inslitutioa  which  pro-  j^^j^^^^ 
▼ided  solely  for  aie  advantage  of  one  party.  The  °™*e^* 
obligations  were  recijprocal.  The  vassal  shared  with  his  fel- 
lows in  the  &vours  of  his  lord,  and  lived  in  security  under  his 
pfotootion.  It  was  a  contracti  cemented  by  oath,  for  the  be* 
nefit  of  each.  <<  By  the  Lord/'  said  the  inferior,  placing  his 
hands  between  those  of  his  chief,  f <  I  promise  to  be  faithful 
and  true;  to  love  all  that  thou  lovest,  and  shun  all  that  thou 
shunnest,  conformably  to  the  laws  of  God  and  man;  and  never 
in  will  or  weald  (power),  in  word  or  work,  to  do  that  which 
thou  loathest,  provided  tlM>u  hold  me  as  I  mean  to  serve,  and 
fulfil  the  conditions  to  which  we  agreed  when  I  subjected 
myself  to  thee,  and  chose  thy  wiU.'^'*' 

This  last  proviso  furnished  the  usual  pretext  for  the  disso- 
lution of  these  engagements.  To  it  every  powerful  chieftain 
appeided  as  often  as  he  dared  to  disobey  the  orders  of  his 
sovereign,  the  **Mng*lardj^*  as  he  was  called,  in  contra-dis- 
tinction  to  inferior  lords.  The  sub-vassal,  indeed,  could  not 
be  eompelled,  by  the  tenor  of  his  oath,  to  bear  arms  against 
the  head  of  the  state:  but  he  neVer  presumed  to  doubt  of  the 
victitude  of  his  immediate  chief,  and  always  accompanied 
him  to  the  field,  whether  it  were  against  the  enemies,  or  the 
sovereign  of  his  country.  We  are  told  that  Godwin  and  his 
sons  were  '<  loath  to  march  ajwnst  their  king-lord:''  yet  their 
'<  men"  followed  them  in  sufficient  numbers  to  render  doubt- 
fid  the  issue  of  the  eontest;  and  on  the  submission  of  their 
leaders  were  onlv  required  to  transfer  their  homage  to  <<  the 
handtf''  of  tiie  king. 

It  Aould,  however,  be  observed,  that  the  Ang^o-Saxon 
vassals  were  divided  into  two  classes.  Some  were  vassals  by 
dioiee,  who  chose  their  own  lord,  paid  him  an  acknowledg- 
ment for  his  protection,  and  at  bis  death  gave  their  fealty  to 
any  sup^ior  whom  they  thought  proper  to  select.!    Odiers 

nmtd  sesiM  to  have  been  known  in  Bogltnd  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Alftvd. 
▲mct,  lua  initnicter,  calls  the  ihanea  of  Somenei,  nobilet  yaaalli  Sumer* 
tnaeiHis  phtgae.    Aaaer,  33. 

•  JLeg.  401.  50.  63.    Bromp.  859. 

\  In  Latui  they  were  called  commendati.  They  were  common  in  France 
(Bfthiz.  capit  L  443.  536. )»  and  seem  to  have  been  very  numerous  in  Ung^ 
iBad.  Thu%  when  Alfred  bequeaths  sereral  of  his  lands  to  his  son  Ed- 
trardy  ^he  pmys  the  fanulies  at  Chedder,  in  Somersetshire^  to  choose  Ed- 
ward on  the  same  terms  as  had  formerly  been  agreed  between  Alfred  and 
them.^'  (Test.  JElf.)  We  oftenfindthem  describedia  Domesday,  asftee 
nen»  who  could  go  with  their  lands  to  whomsoerer  they  pleased.  They 
aie  most  frequently  mentioned  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.  Thus  in  Shotley 
were  210  socmen.  Of  these,  four  were  the  commendati  of  Harold,  two  a 
tetib,  the  rest  of  different  barons  under  king  Edwavd.    Domes.  287.  ». 

Vol.  I.  36 
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were  vassals  by  tenure,  who  held  of  their  lord  estates  for  life, 
or  estates  of  inheritance,  with  the  obligation  of  military  ser- 
vice.* Such  fees  were  called  folclands,  from  folgian,  to  fol- 
low, because  the  tenant  was  bound  to  follow  his  lord.  Of 
both  descriptions  several  notices  may  be  discovered  among 
the  relics  of  Anglo-Saxon  antiquity. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  conduct  of  the  other 
northern  tribes,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  ^7and^ 
conquerors  of  Britain  shared  among  themselves  the 
lands  of  the  conquered.  This  is  sufficiently  attested  by  the 
state  of  landed  property  among  them  in  every  subsequent 
stage  of  their  history;  and  by  the  general  surveys  which  had 
originally  been  taken.  Every  district  and  every  kingdom 
had  been  distributed  by  computation  into  so  many  lands  of 
families,  otherwise  denominated  hides  or  sowlings.  Of  these, 
we  are  informed  by  venerable  Bede,  (720,)  that  the  Isle  of 
Wight  contained  twelve  hundred,  the  kingdom  of  Sussex 
seven  thousand,  that  of  Mercia,  north  and  south  of  the  Trent, 
twelve  thousand.  It  appears  that  in  such  divisions  much  the 
larger  portion  was  given  to  the  king,  and  the  remainder  was 
shared  among  the  chieftains,  his  immediate  vassals.  A  sub- 
division then  took  place.  Each  principal  proprietor,  acting 
in  the  same  manner,  erected  a  petty  empire  for  himself,  and 
retaining  a  considerable  part  for  his  own  use,  allotted  the  rest, 
in  different  proportions,  and  on  different  tenures,  to  his  fol- 
lowers.! Though  in  the  progress  of  several  centuries,  this 
distribution  must  have  been  considerably  disturbed,  its  origi- 
nal features  were  still  retained;  and,  if  on  the  one  hand  the 
royal  demesne  was  diminished  by  frequent  grants,  its  losses 
were,  on  the  other,  repaired,  by  the  extinction  of  families, 
and  Uie  forfeitures  of  criminals.  As  the  princes  of  Wessex 
gradually  suppressed  the  independence  of  the  other  tribes^ 

*  The  possenion  of  land  by  militmiy  tenure,  is  noticed  by  Bede,  in  his 
.letter  to  E^^bert  (p.  309).  AUoaions  to  ntfnls  of  that  description irequentlj 
occKtT  in  the  laws  (23.  o9.  and  22.  144) :  they  are  expressly  mentioned  by- 
Canute.  "  If  a  'man'  desert  his  lord  on  service,  by  sea  or  land,  he  shall 
forfeit  all  that  he  has,  and  his  own  life.  ^  Let  the  lord  take  his  chattels,  and 
ike  land  which  htgaot  to  him  (his  fee);  and  the  kin^  take  his  bockland,  if 
he  hare  any  (landnot  held  of  a  lord);  but  if  he  faU  in  presence  of  his  lord 
in  batUe,  let  the  heriot  be  forgiven,  and  his  heirs  take  the  land  and  chattels^ 
and  shift  them  most  rightfully."  (Leg.  145.)  Thus  £lfVed,  the  ealdorman, 
bequeaths  to  his  son  only  one  manor  of  his  bockland,  because  he  hoped 
the  king  would  give  him  thefolcland  (the  fee):  but  in  case  the  king  should 
reftise  the  folcland,  he  leaves  him  another  manor  (Lye,  App*  No.  ii).  Thus, 
also,  Ttirketiil,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  received  his  paternal  inheritance 
fit>m  the  gift  of  the  king.    Ing.  36.     See  Heroing.  Chart.  81. 

t  See  Bed.  iv.  13. 16.     Edd.  c.  40. 
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they  claimed  for  themselyes  the  lands  allotted  to  the  different 
crovirns;  and  at  the  close  of  the  dynasty  their  possessions  were 
immense  in  every  division  of  the  kingdom. 
^  That  this  is  not  merely  a  fanciful  theory  will  appear  from 
an  inspection  of  Domesday.  That  authentic  record  presents 
a  correct  picture  of  the  state  of  the  country,  not  only  under 
the  Norman  William,  but  also  under  his  Anglo-Saxon  prede- 
cessor, Edward,  Turing  the  county  of  Kent  as  a  specimen, 
we  find  that  out  of  four  hundred  and  thirty  places  described 
as  lying  within  its  precincts,  not  fewer  than  one  hundred  and 
ninety-four,  nearly  one  half,  belonged  to  the  crown;  and  that 
the  remainder  was  unequally  divided  among  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  the  bishop  of  Rochester,  the  two  abbots  of  St. 
Austin's  and  St  Martin's,  the  queen  Editha,  the  earls  Grod- 
win,  Harold,  and  Lewin,  Alnod  child,  Brixi  child;  and  Sbern 
Biga,  These  eleven  were  the  great  tenants  in  chief,  the 
king's  principal  thanes,  the  real  peers  of  the  county.  But 
besides  the  property  and  privileges,  which  they  claimed  in 
that  capacity,  most  of  them  were  in  possession  of  parcels  of 
land  which  they  held  in  common  with  many  inferior  thanes, 
as  snb-tenants,  some  under  the  crown,  some  under  its  imme- 
diate vassals,  thus  pointing  out  by  the  difference  of  their  te- 
nures, what  originally  was  the  king's  demesne,  and  what  was 
the  demesne  of  the  great  lords  in  whose  places  they  now 
stood. '^ 

If  exceptions  in  favour  of  particular  persons  ^.j.^^ 
prove  the  existence  of  a  general  rule,  it  will  follow  g^j.y^ 
that  all  the  lands  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  origi-' 
nally  burthened  with  the  obligation  of  military  service.  The 
barbarians  had  acquired  their  new  settlements  by  the  sword; 
and  they  were  expected  to  retain  them  by  the  same  means. 
Bat  after  their  conversion  to  Christianity,  a  broad  distinction 
was  drawn  between  the  clergy  ana  laity,  ^^  the  mass-thanes 
and  the  world-thanes."  As  the  former  were  the  servants 
of  God,  it  was  their  duty  to  be  employed  in  the  ofiSces  of  de- 
votion and  of  charity;  and  they  were  consequently  forbidden 
to  mingle  in  the  fray  of  arms,  or  to  shed  the  blood  of  their 
feUow-men.  Hence,  in  numerous  instances,  their  estates 
were  successively  exonerated  from  every  species  of  service. 
This  indulgence  in  Northumbria  speedily  degenerated  into  a 
dan^rous  abuse:  and  laymen,  assuming  the  habits  of  monks, 
obtained  from  the  weakness  or  the  covetousness  of  the  prince 

*  See  Heiu(hain*ft  sununary  table  of  lands  in  Kent,  compiled  from  the 
autograph  of  Domesday.  It  is  observable,  that  the  conoueror,  when  he  dis- 
tributed the  county  among  his  followers,  still  kept  up  the  same  number  of 
cUren  tenants  in  chief    Ibid.  p.  20. 
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th«  grant  of  similar  ex^mptiona.  Venerable  Bede  (anno  734) 
made  an  effort  to  check  the  evil:  he  described  in  a  letter  to 
the  archbishop  of  York  and  brother  of  the  kingy  its  probable 
consequences;  and  expressed  his  apprehensions  that  the  con- 
tinual diminution  of  the  military  tenures  would  leave  the 
kingdom  without  a  competent  force  for  its  defence.*  The 
Merciaii  princes  were  lesa  improvident;  and  while  they 
abolished  all  other  burthens  in  favour  of  the  ecclesiastical  bo- 
dies, generally  reserved  the  three  important  obligations  of  the 
faesten-geweorc  or  reparation  of  fortresses,  the  bryge-geweorc 
or  construction  of  bridges,  and  the  fyrd-ferelde  or  military 
service.!  But  even  these  were  annulled  by  the  more  easy 
piety  of  Ethelwulf  (855)  not  only  in  his  Own  dominions^  but 
in  those  of  the  kinss  his  vassals.  The  clergy,  however,  dur- 
ing the  invasions  of  the  Danes,  had  the  patriotism  to  wave  this 
▼luuable  privilege;  and  there  is  still  extant  a  charter,  in  which 
Burrhed,  King  of  Mercia,  (868)  publicly  thanks  them  tor 
having  spontaneously  furnished  that  military  aid,  to  which 
they  were  no  longer  liable  by  law.) 

These  exemptions  sufficiently  show  the  existence  of  mili- 
taiy  services  towards  the  commencement,  while  DomMay 
fully  confirms  it  at  the  close,  of  the  Saxon  government  They 
seem  to  have  been  exacted  from  all  vassids,  both  those  who 
chose  their  own  lords,  and  those  who  held  lands  of  others. 
By  what  rule  they  were  originally  imposed,  it  is  impossible 
to  discover:  but  at  a  later  period  they  were  fixed  on  the  basis 
of  immemorial  usage,  which  appears  to  have  varied  in  almost 
every  county  and  borough*  Perhaps  we  shall  not  recede  far 
from  the  truth,  if  we  judge  of  the  rest  of  the  kingdom  firom 
Berkshire,  in  which  we  learn  that  one  miles  was  furnished 
for  every  five  hides  of  land ;  that  he  served  during  two  months; 
and  that,  if  his  own  possessions  did  not  amount  to  the  legal 
quantity,  he  received  pay  at  the  rate  of  four  shillings  to  Uie 
hide  from  the  other  poprietors.  It  may  be  observed  that 
the  same  number  of  hides  was  required  by  the  law  for  the 
dignity  of  thane,  who  bv  the  Norman  compilers  of  Domesday 
is  called  in  their  feudal  language,  miles  regis  dominicus. 
,  The  performance  of  these  services  was  enforced 

'"ttwi  e.  i^y  nunjei^Qng  enactments  in  the  laws  of  the  Saxon 

kings,  from  the  time  of  Ina  (700)  to  the  reign  of  Canute 
(1030),  On  some  occasions  the  defaulter  was  punished  with 
the  forfeiture  of  his  lands,  on  others  with  the  payment  of  a 

•  EpiBt  ad  Egbert  Antirt.  309. 

t  Wilk.  Con.  i.  100.    Heming.  Chart  109.    Bed.  App.  76f. 

#  Ingulf,  ir.  21. 
§  Gale,  iu.  763, 
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Btstted  fine.  In  Worcestershire  if  ho  were  a  vafMal  by  ehoieey 
hia  reel  propertj  was  placed  at  the  merey  of  the  kin|;  if  the 
tenaot  of  another,  his  lord  was  bound  to  find  a  substitutei  or 
pay  a  fine  of  forty  shillings,  which  in  either  case  he  leTied  on 
the  'defaulter.  The  burghers  of  Oxford  were  at  liberty  to 
aend  twenty  soldiers,  or  to  pay  twenty  pounds:  at  Warwick 
whoeTer  disobeyed  the  summons,  was  mulcted  one  hundred 
AUlio03  in  Colchester  erery  house  paid  sixpence  in  lieu  of 
all  Boihtary  service.  In  these  and  numerous  other  instances 
of  a  similar  description,  we  may  easily  lecoenise  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  prestation,  called  scutage  by  the  Norman  feudal- 


Nor  wore  the  three  mreat  services  already  purreytnct. 
meotioned  the  only  burmens  to  which  landed 
property  was  subjected  among  our  Saxon  ancestors.  In  dif- 
ferent charters  we  read  of  sheriff-aids,  of  the  hidage  or  land- 
imXf  of  the  fees  of  ealdormen  and  public  officers,  and  of  a  va* 
riety  of  impositions,  the  nature  of  which  it  is  now  hopeless 
to  investigate.  But  amons  the  number  was  a  grievance, 
which  bears  a  near  resemblance  tp  the  purveyance  of  later 
times,  the  obligation  of  furnishing  fon^,  provisions,  and 
lodging  to  the  attendants  of  the  king  in  his  progresses  through 
the  country,  and  not  only  to  them,  but  also  to  their  servants, 
horses^  hounds,  and  hawks.  Other  prestations  were  fixed  and 
certain:  this  was  indeterminate  and  occasional;  and  on  that 
aceount  was  more  galling  and  oppressive,  t  Canute  attempted 
to  abolish  it  towards  the  close  of  his  reign,  and  ordered. his 
to  suj^ly  from  the  demesne  landa  whatever  mij^t  be 
for  the  support  and  comfort  of  his  household.^ 

The  Idne  appears  to  have  claimed  the  power,  geriots. 
not  only  of  disposing  of  Ihe  benefice  or  fee  aflter 
the  death  of  the  tenant,  but  also  of  controlling  the  distribu- 
tion of  his  other  possessions.  Hence  the  vasm  in  his  will 
was  always  anxious  to  obtain  the  confirmation  of  his  superior, 
and  to  make  provision  for  the  payment  of  what  was  termed 
by  the  Saxons  the  heriot,  by  the  Normans  the  reiie/.§  Of 
both  these  practices  we  meet  with  numerous  instances.  '  Thus 
Klfhelm,  after  leaving  his  heriot  to  the  king,  concludes  his 
win  in  these  words:  <<  and  now  I  beseech  thee,  my  beloved 

*  Leg*.  33.  135.    Xknotadtsff  pMiini. 

f  ^^vJH,  17.  35.    Hemiiiff.  CbtftSl.  58.  .     i  Leg.  143. 

%  Tnoogh  Bncton  makes  a  diftiiiction  between  theniy  the  laws  more 
aadeat  than  Bncton  make  none.  Compare  Leg.  Sax.  144.  with  323.  By 
the  Conqueror  it  was  decreed  that  the  relief  should  be  paid  out  of  the  chat* 
tela  of  the  deceased,  llie  relief  of  the  Tarasor  is  the  best  horse  the  hut 
tenant  had  oiiMe  dbjy  cfhiM  dudhi  a  joor  de  sa  mort    Ibid. 
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lord,  that  my  last  testament  may  stand,  and  that  thou  do  not 
permit  it  to  be  annulled.  God  is  my  witness  that  I  was  al- 
ways obedient  to  thy  father,  faithful  to  him,  both  in  mind 
and  might,  and  ever  true  and  loving  to  thee."*  So  also  arch- 
bishop ^Ifric  first  <<  bequeaths  to  his  lord  his  best  ship,  and 
the  sail-yards  thereto,  and  sixty  helmets,  and  sixty  coats  of 
mail,"  and  then  wills,  if  it  were  his  hrdPs  toill,  &c.t  By 
the  laws  it  was  provided  that  the  heriot  should  be  paid  within 
the  twelve  months  from  the  death  of  the  last  possessor;  and 
was  apportioned  to  the  rank  which  he  bore  in  the  state.  That 
of  an  earl  was  four  horses  saddled,  four  unsaddled,  four  hel- 
mets, four  coats  of  mail,  eight  spears,  eight  shields,  four 
swords,  and  one  hundred  mancuses  of  gold:  of  a  king's  thane 
one  half  of  the  last:  of  an  inferior  thane  his  horse,  and  his 
arms,  with  an  offer  of  his  hounds  or  hawks.  If  he  died  in- 
testate, the  payment  of  the  Keriot  preserved  the  estate  in  his 
family:  if  he  fell  in  battle  for  bis  lord^  the  heriot  was  remit- 
ted.]: 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Saxon  like 
^'■^fiP*  the  Norman  kings  (and  their  example  was  pro- 
bably imitated  by  the  inferior  lords)  claimed  oc- 
casionally the  wardship  of  heiresses;  and  disposed  of  them  in 
marriage.  §  The  laws,  though  their  language  is  not  sufficient- 
ly explicit,  seem  to  allude  to  such  a  custom.  They  provide 
that  no  maid  or  widow  shall  be  compelled  to  marry  against 
her  will,  and  very  inconsistently  forbid  the  female  to  be  sold 
in  marriage,  while  they  allow  a  present  to  be  accepted  from 
her  hu8band.||  This  custom  prevailed  also  in  the  royal 
burghs.  In  Shrewsbury  no  woman  could  ttoarry  without  a 
license  from  the  king.  With  her  first  husband  she  paid 
a  fine  of  ten  shillings:  if  she  took  a  second,  the  sum  vras 
doubled.ir 

*  Lye,  App.  ii. 

f  Mores,  £lfnc,  63.  See  many  other  instances  of  presents  left  to  the 
king.  Hicks,  dissert,  epist.  51.  Thus  ^Ifric  leaves  two  marks  of  gold  to 
**  his  king-lord  Harol,  and  one  to  his  lady."    Mores,  p.  92. 

i  Leg;  144. 223.  245.  It  has  been  said  that  heriots  were  introduced  by 
Canute,  because  they  are  not  mentioned  in  tlie  kws  of  his  predecessors. 
But  he  seems  merely  to  record  an  ancient  custom.  They  are  noticed  as 
such  under  Edgar  (Hist.  Elien.  4-80) :  and  Elfhelra,  whose  heriot  has  been 
already  mentioned,  lived  many  years  before  Ethelred.  Longo  retroacto 
tempore.  Ibid.  498.  Edgar  himself  describes  them  as  an  ancient  institu- 
tion in  the  charter,  in  which  he  fi^es  the  monasteries  from  the  obligation. 
"  Soiitus  census,  quern  indigent  Heriotua  usualiter  vocitant,  qui  pro  hujua 
patriae  potentibus  post  obitum  regibus  dari  solet."  Seldeni,  Spirileg.  ad 
Eadm.  p.  153. 

%  Leg.  144^  145.    Hist  lUones.  403.  441.  . 

I  Leg.  109. 132. 144»  145.  1  Domesday,  Sciropesctre. 
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From  the  tenures  of  land  we  may  pass  to  the 
distinction  of  ranks,  and  the  administration  of  ^^*'  ^ 
justice.  With  a  few  shades  of  accidental  differ- 
ence both  these  were  substantially  the  same  in  all  the  nations 
of  Grothic  origin.  Among  the  Ando-Saxons  the  free  popur- 
lation  was  divided  into  the  eorl  and  ceorl,  the  men  of  noble 
and  ignoble  descent.*  The  former  were  said  to  be  ethel* 
bom:  and  with  a  people  acknowledging  no  other  merit  than 
partial  prowess^  it  is  probable  that  this  distinction  attached 
to  those  only,  whose  fathers  had  never  e:iFercised  the  occupa- 
tions of  husbandry  or  of  the  mechanical  arts.  It  was  merely 
personal:  it  conferred  neither  property  nor  power:  but  it 
served  to  gratify  pride;  and  numerous  complaints  attest  the 
arrogance  with  which  the  noble  Saxon  looked  down  on  his 
inferior,  and  the  reluctance  with  which  "  the  full-born^'  bore 
the  superiority  of  ^'  the  less-born/'  whom  merit  or  favour 
had  raised  above  them.t  The  termination  ing  added  to  the 
name  of  the  progenitor  designated  his  posterity.  The  Uffin- 
gas  were  the  descendants  of  Ufia,  the  Oiscingas  the  descend- 
ants of  Oisct  But  the  more  lofty  title  of  etheling,  the  son 
of  the  noble,  was  reserved  for  the  members  of  the  reigning 
family;  and  these  in  each  of  the  Saxon  dynasties  pretended 
to  derive  their  pedigree  from  Woden,  a  real  or  fabulous  con- 
queror, who  was  adored  by  his  votaries  as  the  god  of  battles. 
The  supposed  divinity  of  their  parent  secured  to  them  the 
veneration  of  their  pagan  followers:  and  when  Christianity 
had  dissipated  the  illusion,  the  superiority  of  their  earthly 
descent  was  still  acknowledged  by  all  their  conte]nporarie8.§ 

Among  the  ethel-born  the  first  place  was  occu-  _ 
pied  by  the  cyning  or  king.  In  the  succession  to  "^' 
the  crown  the  reader  must  have  observed  occasional  devia- 
tions from  the  direct  line  of  hereditary  descent.  The  causes 
have  been  already  explained:  but  whether  the  new  monarch 
inrere  the  immediate  or  the  collateral  heir  of  his  predecessor, 
the  consent  of  the  witan  always  preceded  his  coronation. 
Hence  the  original  writers,  whose  language  is  the  best  evi- 
dence of  the  sentiments  prevailing  among  their  contempora- 
ries, usually  speak  of  their  kings  as  elected  to  the  throne.  H 
The   cyning  was  the  lord  of  the  principal  chieftains,  and 

*  Br  not  Attending  to  this  meaning  of  the  word  eorl,  and  rendering  it 
cmrl,  the  translators  of  the  Saxon  laws  have  made  several  passages  unintel- 
Vifpble,    See  Leg.  3.  35.  65, 

i  Leg.  83.  111.     Bed.  296.  *  Bed.  ii.  5.  15. 

^  §  Chron.  Sax.  13. 15.     Gale,  iii.  134.     Voden,dc  cujus  stirpe  multamm 
prorinciaram  regium  genus  originem  duxit  Bed.  i.  15. 

I  See  chap.  v.  notes  1. 15. 
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through  them  of  their  reapective  vaasala.  As  his  estates 
were  nearly  equal  to  theirs  all  together,  so  was  his  annual 
revenue  and  the  number  of  his  thanes:  forming  in  the  aggre- 
g^  a  power  sufficient  to  humble  the  proudest,  or  to  reduce 
the  most  factious  of  his  subjects.  Thrice  in  the  year  the 
great  tenants  of  the  crown  were  reminded  of  their  depend- 
ence. At  the  festiTals  of  Christmas,  Easter,  and  Whitsun- 
tide they  were  summoned  to  pay  him  their  homage.  They 
appeared  before  him  in  the  guise  of  dependents,  while  he  was 
seated  on  his  throne  with  the  crown  on  his  head,  and  a  sceptro 
in  each  hand.     During  eight  days  they  were  feasted  at  his  ex- 

Eense,  and  on  their  dismissal  received  presents  from  his 
ounly.*    He  exercised  an  undiluted  authority  over  the 
national  forces  by  sea  and  land.    lie  was  the  supreme  judg^: 
and  wlis  accustomed  to  receive  ajqieals  from  every  court  of 
judicature.     Of  the  fines  which  were  levied  on  offenders  the 
principal  portion  was  paid  into  his  treasury:  he  could  com- 
mute the  punishment  of  death,  and  was  accustomed  to  liberate 
a  prisoner  in  every  bur^  and  jurisdiction  into  which  he  en- 
tered.   '  The  ealdorman,  sheriffs,  borough-reeves,  and  judges 
were  appointed  by  him:  they  held  their  offices  at  bis  pleasure, 
subject  to  removfd  as  his  caprice  might  suggest,  or  bis  justice 
might  directt    His  <<  peace''  or  protection  secured  the  man 
to  whom  it  was  granted  from  the  pursuit  of  his  eoemiea     At 
his  coronation,  and  for  eight  dayv  afterwards,  it  was  extended 
to  the  whole  kingdom:  each  year  it  was  equally  observed  dur- 
ing the  octaves  of  the  three  great  festivals,  in  which  he  was 
accustomed  to  hold  his  court:  and  at  all  times  it  was  enjoyed 
by  every  person  within  the  circuit  of  four  miles  from  his 
actual  residence,  by  travellers  on  the  four  highways,  and  by 
merchants  or  their  servants,  as  long  as  they  were  employed 
on  the  navigable  rivers.    Some  infractions  of  this  peace  sub- 
jected the  oronder  to  a  heavy  amercement:  others  of  a  more 
heinous  description  placed  his  life  and  property  at  the  mercy 
of  the  king.  $ 

*  Chron.  Sax.  1($3.  Hist.  Ham.  395.  Sceptiif  mmttl  et  corona.  Ailred, 
Bier.  398.    Renlia  initramenU  nittinuit.    Id.  399. 

t  Leg.  30. 65. 109.  901.    Chioa.  Sax.  49.    Asier,  70. 

t  Ltg.  63. 199.  The  real  dntuice  to  which  the  kins'!  peace  extended 
from  hSa  actoal  reridence  was  whimsically  fixed  at  thm  milesy  three  fur- 
longSi  three  roods,  nine  feet,  nine  hands  (inches?),  and  nine  bariey  corns. 
Leg.  63.  The  object  of  this  institution,  as  also  of  another  called  "  the 
peace  of  God,"  was  to  diminish  the  number  of  outrages  perpetrated  under 
the  pretext  of  retsliation.  The  latter  is  siud  to  have  been  first  established 
in  Aquitun  about  the  year  1D33:  though  its  rudiments  appear  in  the  de- 
crees of  several  counols  before  the  dose  of  the  tenth  century  (Bouquet, 
X.  49. 147)'^  and  it  is  enforced  in  the  laws  of  king  Ethdved  at  the  beginning 
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The  consort  of  the  cyning  was  originally  known 
by  the  appellation  of  "queen/*  and  shared  in  com-  '^"^^'^ 
Kion  with  her  husband  the  spkndour  of  royalty.  But  of  this 
distinction  she  was  deprived  by  the  crime  of  Eadburga,  the 
daughter  of  Offa,  who  had  administered  poison  to  her  husband 
Brihtric,  king  of  Wessex.  In  the  paroxysm  of  their  indigna- 
tion the  witan  punished  the  unoffending  wives  of  their  future 
monarchs  by  abolishing  with  the  title  of  queen  all  the  ap- 
pendages of  female  royalty.  Ethelwulf,  in  his  old  age,  ven- 
tured to  despise  the  prejudices  of  his  subjects.  His  young 
consort,  Judith,  was  crowned  in  France,  and  was  permitted 
to  seat  herself  by  his  side  on  the  throne.*  But  during  several 
subsequent  reigns  no  other  king  imitated  his  example:  and 
the  latest  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  queens,  though  they  had  been 
solemnly  crowned,  generally  contented  themselves  with  the 
more  modest  appellation  of  "the  lady.'^t  But  whatever 
were  their  legitimate  honours,  they  could  not  be  deprived  of 
the  influence  which  was  naturally  attached  to  their  situation: 
and  no  one  presumed  to  solicit  a  favour  from  the  monarch 
without  offering  a  present  to  his  wife,  f  From  several  pass- 
ages it  appears  that  separate  estates  were  allotted  for  the  sup- 
port not  only  of  the  queen  but  also  of  her  children,  and  th^ 
princes  of  the  bloorl* 

After  the  royal  family  the  highest  order  in  the 
state  was  that  of  the  ^aldormen  or  earls.     From    ^^^^^^- 
the  naturig  of  their  office,  they  were  sometimes  styl- 
ed viceroys:§  by  Bede  they  were  dignified  with  the  title  of 
princes  and  satraps.  ||     The  districts  which  they  governed  in 
the  name  of  the  king,  were  denominated  their  shires,  confined 

of  the  eleventh  (Leg.  108, 109).  In  England  it  included  the  Ember  days, 
Advent,  Lent,  the  vigils  and  festivals  of  Christ,  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  apos- 
tles and  of  all  sunts,  and  every  Sunday,  reckoning  from  the  hoiir  of  nine 
on  Saturday  to  the  dawn  of  light  on  Monday  morning  (Leg.  108, 109. 121. 
197).  In  France  it  began  every  week  on  the  evening  of  the  Wednesday, 
and  lasted  till  the  Monday  (Glaher  apud  Du  Cangpe  in  voce  Treva. )  During 
these  days  it  was  forbidden  under  severe  penalties  for  any  man  to  slay, 
maim  or  assault  his  enemy,  or  to  destrain  or  plunder  his  lands.  Ut  nullus 
homo  alium  assaliat,  aut  vulneret,  aut  occldat,  nullus  namium  aut  prxdam 
capiat    Order.  Vit.  anno  1096. 

•  Asser,  10. 

t  Chron.  Sax.  132.  164,  165.  168.  A  letter  in  More's  JElfric  begins 
thus:  ''Wolstan  archbishop  greets  Canute  king  his  lord,  "and^lfgiva 
the  ladt/f"  p.  104.  She  gives  herself  the  same  title.  *•  I  iSlfgiva  the  Mu/y, 
king  Edward's  mother."  Ibid.  98.  In  one  charter  Edgar's  queen  desig- 
nates herself  by  the  singular  expression;  ego  Alfthr)'th  prsfati  regis  con- 
iaterana.    Bed.  App.  777. 

^  Gale,  iii.  457.     Hicks,  Dissert.  51. 

4  Subregali.    Bed.  App.  765—767. 

I  Principes  Satrapse,  Primates,  Optimatcs,  Duces.  All  these  titles  are 
rendered  by  Alfred  ealdormen. 

Vol.  I.  37 
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originally  to  a  small  traet  of  country,  but  ^dually  enlarged 
to  the  extent  of  oUr  present  counties.  The  policy  of  the 
West-Saxon  kinp^s,  after  the  subjugation  of  the  neighbouring 
states^  still  added  to  their  authority  by  comprising  several 
shires  within  the  same  earldom.  Thus  the  whole  kingdom 
of  Mercia  was  intrusted  by  Alfred  to  the  administration  of 
the  ealdorman  £thered:*  that  of  Northumbria  by  Edgar,  to 
the  fidelity  of  the  earl  Osulf.t  It  was  the  duty  of  the  ealdor* 
man,  as  the  representative  of  the  monarch,  to  lead  the  men  of 
his  shire  to  battle;  to  preside  with  the  bishop  in  the  courts  of 
the  county;  and  to  enforce  the  execution  of  ju8tice4  Of  the 
fines  and  rents  pidd  to  the  king  within  his  jurisdiction,  he  ap- 
pears to  have  received  one-third.§  This  office  was  originally 
m  the  gift  of  the  crown,  and  might  be  forfeited  by  miscon- 
duct: but  it  was  so  frequently  continued  in  the  same  family, 
that  at  last,  instead  of  being  solicited  as  a  favour,  it  began  to 
be  claimed  as  a  right  || 

^  . .  Bede  makes  frequent  mention  of  another  order 
of  men,  whom  he  calls  comites.  By  Alfred,  in  his 
translation,  Ihey  are  uniformly  termed  <<gesiths,"f  a  word 
which  signifies  attendants  or  companions.  Eddius  appears  to 
speak  of  them  under  the  description  of  regales  socii,  and  so* 
dales  regis:**  whence,  I  should  conclude,  that  they  were  offi- 
cers of  the  royal  household,  bound,  as  we  are  informed,  to 
attend  the  king,  and  to  wait  on  him  in  rotation.tt  In  Bede 
they  appear  to  occupy  the  intermediate  place  between  the 
ealdorman  and  the  thanes:  in  the  laws  they  are  sometimes  put 
on  an  equality  with  the  latter,  sometimes  are  ranked  between 
them  and  the  ceorls.|| 

We  also  meet  with  the  titles  of  <^  heretoch  and  hold,''  de- 
noting military  commands  of  importance:  and  of  <<  child^'' 
which  has  been  conceived  to  mean  the  principal  thane  of  a 
particular  district.  But  the  real  rank  and  powers  of  these 
officers  have  not  been  satisfactorily  ascertained.  §§ 

•  Asset,  50.  52.  f  Mailros,  148. 

i  Chron.  Sax.  78.    Leg.  78.  136. 

4  Domesday,  Huntedunsdre,  Snotinghamscire. 

i  Chron.  Sax.  169,  170.  ^  Bed.  iii.  14.  v.  4. 

••  Edd.  Tit.  Wilf.  c.  2. 

ff  Asser,  65.  I  obseiTc  that  the  writers  after  the  conquest,  when  they 
copy  the  Saxon  writers,  substitute  Militcsfor  Socii;  and  seem  to  under- 
stand by  them  the  same  persons  whom  they  call  meignalx,  or  menials,  per- 
sons whom  their  lord  always  conducted  with  him  wherever  he  went. 

^^  Leg.  10.  22,  23.  71,  72.  This  difference  may  be  explained  on  the  sup- 
position that  the  greater  thanes  had  their  gesiths,  as  well  as  the  king.  See 
note  B. 

§§  We  read  of  Wulfnoth.  child  of  Sussex  (Chron.  Sax.  137),  Edric  child 
in  Herefordshire  (Chron.  Lamb,  adami.  1067)>  AUHc  child  in  East-Anglia^ 
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The  thanes,  00  called  from  thegmarij  to  serve,    p^^^jj^ 
vrere  a  numerous-  and  distinguished  order  of  men, 
divided  into  several  classes  of  different  rank,  and  with  differ- 
ent privileges.     We  read  of  greater  and  lesser  thanes:  of  the 
thanes  of  the  king,  and  the  thanes  of  ealdormen  and  prelates. 
The  heriot  of  the  highef  was  fourfold  that  of  the  lower  thane: 
and  while  the  former  acknowledged  no  other  superior  than 
the  king,  the  latter  owed  suit  to  the  court  of  his  immediate 
lord.*    It  is  certain  that  they  held  their  lands  by  the  honour-^ 
able  tenure  of  military  service.     Milite^  is  the  term  by  which 
they  are  usually  designated  in  the  Norman  writers:  and  every 
expression  in  Bede,  denoting  a  military  character,  is  invaria* 
bly  rendered  thane,  by  his  royal  translator.!    The  law  re- 
quired  one  combatant  from  every  five  hides  of  land ;  and  the 
acquisition  of  property,  to  the  same  extent,  was  sufficient  to 
raise  a  ceorl  to  the  rank  of  a  thane,  j:     But  without  it,  though 
he  mi^t  accompany  the  king  to  the  field,  though  he  should 
possess  a  helmet,  a  coat  of  mail,  and  a  goiden-hilted  sword, 
he  was  still  condemned  to  remain  in  the  subordinate  and  hum- 
ble condition  of  a  ceorL     A  politic  exception  was  admitted  in 
favour  of  the  merchants,  who  were  accustomed  to  form  com- 
panies or  gilds,  and  possessed  their  lands  in  common.     To 
aail  thrice  to  a  foreign  land,  with  a  cargo  of  his  own  wares, 
entitled  the  merchant  to  the  rank  and  privileges  of  the  thane- 
ahip.§    Of  these  privileges  the  most  valuable  was  the  amount 
of  the  toerty  an  advantage  which  will  be  more  fully  explained 
hereafter. 

The  gerefas  or  reeves  were  officers  of  high  im-  - 

portance  appointed  by  the  king  and  the  great  pro- 
prietors in  their  respective  demesnes.  They  were  to  be  found 
in  every  separate  jurisdiction:  but  the  principal  were  the 
reeves  of  the  shires,  ports,  and  boroughs.  It  was  their  duty 
to  collect  the  tolls,  to  apprehend  malefactors,  to  require  sure- 
ties, to  receive  the  rents,  and  on  several  occasions  to  act  in 
the  place  of  their  lords.  ||     They  were  assessors,  sometimes 

• 

<Hist  Elien.  470),  Alnod  child  in  Kent,  Brixi  child  in  Kent  (DomesdAjr, 
Chenth).  I  fuspect  the  appellation  merely  denotes  a  person,  who,  from 
his  childhood,  was  heir  apparent  to  some  high  office.  It  was  given  to  Ed- 
wy  before  his  accession  to  the  crown  (Lye,  App.  iv),  and  to  Edgar  Ethel- 
ing,  who,  as  he  never  became  king,  retained  it  during  the  whole  reign  of 
IViUiam  the  conqueror.  Chron.  Sax.  173. 182.  Chron.  Lamb,  ad  ann.  1068. 
1075.    It  was  something  like  the  present  Spanish  title  of  <  Infant.' 

•  Leg.  47.  118.  144.  |  Bed.  iii.  14.  iv.  13.  v.  13;  +  Leg.  70. 

%  Leg.  71.  These  regulations  have  been  attributed  to  Atbelstan,  but  the 
text  describes  them  as  Uie  ancient  customs  of  the  nation. 

I  Leg.  9. 12.  48.  69. 
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the  chief  judges  in  different  courts;  and  were  commanded 
under  a  severe  penalty  to  regulate  their  decisions  by  the 
directions  of  the  doom-book.* 

The  lowest  class  of  freemen  was  that  of  ceorls, 
le  ceor .  ^^  husbandmen.  Of  these  some  possessed  booland^ 
but  not  in  sufficient  quantity  to  rai^e  them  to  the  rank  of 
thanes:  others  held  lands  of  their  lords  by  the  payment  of 
rent,  or  other  free  but  inferior  services.  The  relief  of  the 
latter  was  fixed  at  one  yesw's  rent  As  long  as  they  were 
exact  in  the  performance  of  the  customary  service^,  they  could 
not  be  expelled  from  their  estates:  though  they  were  at  liberty 
to  return  them  to  their  lords  whenever  it  suited  their  conve- 
nience.! In  many  charters,  and  in  Domesday,  may  be  seen 
the  different  species  of  services,  which  prevailed  in  different 
districts.  As  a  freeman  a  ceorl  could  not  be  put  in  bonds, 
nor  subjected  to  the  ignominious  punishment  of  whipping.  { 
His  life  was  protected  by  a  u^^re  of  two  hundred  shillings. 

Among  a  people  but  lately  emerged  from  bar- 
Adminis-  fcarism  the  administration  of  justice  is  always  rude 
iustice.  ^°^  simple:  and  though  the  absence  of  legad  forms 
and  pleading  may  casually  insure  a  prompt  and 
equitable  decision,  it  is  difficult  without  their  aid  to  oppose 
the  arts  of  intrigue  and  falsehood,  or  the  influence  of  passion 
and  prejudice.  The  proceedings  before  the  Anglo-Saxon 
tribunals  would  not  have  suited  a  more  advanced  state  of 
civilization:  they  were  ill-calculaCed  to  elicit  truth,  or  to  pro- 
duce conviction:  and  in  many  instances  which  have  been 
recorded  by  contemporary  writers,  our  more  correct  or  more 
artificial  notions  will  be  shocked  by  (he  credulity  or  the  pre- 
cipitancy of  the  judges.  The  subject,  however,  is  curious  and 
interesting.  These  ancient  courts  still  subsist  under  different 
names:  and  the  intelligent  observer  may  discover  in  their 
proceedings  the  origin  of  several  institutions,  which  now 
mark  the  administration  of  justice  in  the  English  tribunals. 

The  lovvest  spei^ies  of  jurisiliction  known  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  was  that  of  "  Sac  and  Soc,'*  words,  the  derivation  of 
which  has  puzzled  the  ingenuity  of  antiquaries,  though  the 
meaning  is  sufficiently  understood.  It  was  the  privilege  of 
holding  pleas  and  imposing  fines  within  a  certain  district,  and 
with  a  few  variations  was  perpetuated  in  the  manorial  courts 
of  the  Norman  dynasty.  It  seems  to  have  been  claimed  and 
exercised  by  all  the  greater  and  by  several  of  the  lesser  thanes: 
but  was  differently  modified  by  the  terms  of  the  original  grants 

•  LejjT.  48.  ■}•  Lej^.  225.     Bracton,  i.  11. 

i  heg.  3. 1 1. 15.    The  penalt;^  for  binding  a  freenuiti  was  20  shillings. 
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or  by  immemorial  usaee.  Some  took  cognizance  of  all  crimes 
eomniitted  within  their  soke:  the  jurisdiction  of  others  was 
confined  to  offences  of  a  particular  description:  some  might 
flummon  every  delinquent,  whether  native  or  stranger,  before 
their  tribunal;  while  others  could  inflict  punishment  on  none 
but  their  own  tenants.  From  the  custom  of  holding  these 
courts  in  the  hall  of  the  lord,  they  were  usually  termed  the 
hall-motes.* 

Superior  to  the  hall-mote  was  the  mote  of  the 
hundred,  a  large  division  of  the  county.     It  was     H""***' 
assembled  every  month  under  the  presidency  of  the 
ealdorman  or  the  reeve,  accompanied  by  the  principal  cler- 
gymen and  freeholders.     Once  in  the  year  was  convened  an 
extraordinary  meeting,  when  every  male  above  the  age  of 
twelve  was  compelled  to  attend :  the  state  of  the  gilds  and 
ty  things  (or  associations  often  families)  was  ascertained;  and 
no  tnan  was  permitted  to  remain  at  large,  who  could  not  pro- 
vide a  surety  for  his  peaceable  demeanour.     In  these  courts 
'bfienders  were  tried,  and  civil  causes  decided.     But  their 
utility  was  not  confined  to  their  judicial  proceedings.     In  a 
{leriod  when  few  possessed  the  humble  acquirements  of  read- 
ins:  ^nd  writing,  the  stability  of  pecuniary  transactions  was 
principally  dependent  on  the  honesty  and  character  of  the 
witnesses;  and  the  testimony  of  the  hundred  was  deemed  on 
that  account  conclusive  in  questions  of  litigated  right  or  dis- 
puted obligation.     Hence  men  frequented  these  meetings  in 
the  course  of  private  business:  and  contracts  were  made,  ex- 
changes ratified,  purchases  completed,  and  monies  paid,  in  the 
presence  of  the  court     But  sometimes,  when  interests  of 
greater  importance  were  at  stake,  or  the  parties  belonged  to 
different  districts,  the  authority  of  a  single  hundred  was 
thought  insufficient     On  such  occasions,  that  the  controversy 
might  be  brought  before  a  more  numerous  and  less  partial 
tribunal,  the  ealdorman  convoked  an  assembly  of  the  con- 
tiguous hundreds,  or  of  the  third  part  of  the  county.     The 
•former  was  termed  the  eovut  of  the  lathe,  and  the  latter  of  the 
trything.t 

*  Leg.  241, 342.  !i56.  Hist.  Elien.  490.  501.  Domesday,  pasnm.  These 
courts  absorbed  much  of  the  business,  which  would  otherwise  have  been 
carried  before  the  courts  of  the  hundred  and  county,  and  from  them  are 
•derived  our  present  courts  baron  with  civil,  and  cotsrts  leet  with  criminals 
jurisdiction. 

t  Leg.  50.  60.  78.  117,  203,  204,  205.  240.  Hist  Elien.  473.  475.  484. 
The  lathes  still  exist  in  some  of  the  southern  counties.  From  the  ti^things 
is  supposed  to  be  derived  the  local  denomination  of  riding,  the  third  part 
of  a  county.  In  burghs  were  Held  burghmotes,  corresponding  with  the 
motes  of  the  hundred.    Leg.  Sax.  78. 
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Of  still  higher  dignity  and  more  extensive  ju- 
^^^^  **•  risdiction  was  the  shire-mote,  or  court  of  the 
county.  It  was  held  twice  in  the  year,  in  the  beginning  of  1 
May  and  October.  Every  great  proprietor  was  compelled  to  ' 
attend,  either  in  person  or  by  his  steward,  or  to  send  in  his 
place  his  chaplain,  bailiff,  and  four  principal  tenants.  The 
bishop  and  ealdorman,  or  ear),  presided  with  equal  authority, 
and  their  assessors  were  the  sheriff  and  the  most  noble  of  Uie 
royal  thanes.  In  their  proceedings  they  i)egan  with  those 
causes  which  related  to  the  dues  and  immunities  of  the  church; 
passed  to  the  fines  and  forfeitures  belonging  to  the  crown j 
and  ended  with  the  controversies  of  individuals.  In  the  last 
case  it  was  the  duty  of  tlie  court  to  attempt  a  reconciliation 
by  proposing  a  compromise:  or,  if  the  proposal  were  rejected, 
to  pronounce  a  definitive  judgment.*  It  was  also  on  these 
occasions  that  the  laws  were  recited,  which  had  been  enacted 
in  the  great  council  of  the  nation.  We  have  still  extant  a 
letter  to  king  Athelstan  from  the  members  of  a  county  court, 
the  bishoTps,  the  thanes,  and  the  men  of  Kent,  who  recapitu- 
late the  laws  which  he  had  notified  to  them,  promise  obe- 
dience, and  conclude  with  the  most  forcible  expressions  of 
attachment  to  his  person.t 

That  the  shires  and  hundreds,  with  their  re- 
Onpn  of  gpective  courts,  were  originally  established  by 
the  policy  of  Alfred,  is  asserted  by  a  well-in- 
formed writer,  who  lived  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  conquest| 
There  is,  however,  reason  to  doubt  much,  if  not  the  whole, 
of  his  statement .  Alfred  might  improve,  but  he  certainly 
could  not  invent,  a  system  which  existed  some  centuries  be- 
fore his  reign.  I.  The  division  of  shires  was  common  to  all 
the  northern  nations :§  some  are  known  to  have  existed  in 
England  under  their  present  names  since  the  first  settlement 
of  the  Saxons: II  and  others  are  mentioned  in  the  4aws  and  by 
the  writers  prior  to  the  supposed  division  by  Alfred.  T  The 
great  inequality  in  their  measurement,  and  the  great  irregu- 
hrity  in  their  distribution,  prove  that  they  were  not  the  uni- 
form  work  of  one  monarch:  but  that  they  owe  their  origin 
to  different  princes,  who  divided  the  country  aa  necessity 

•  Leg.  78.  204,  205.  240. 

f  Bromp.  850.  The  decisions  of  the  witan  in  dvil  causes  were  also  sent 
to  the  shire-mote.    Hist.  Elien,  469. 

4  Ingulf,  28.     He  has  been  followed  by  Bfalmsbury  and  others. 

§  Baluze,  capit.  i.  19.  39.  103.  I  Kent,  Sussex,  Essex. 

1  Leg.  16.  20,  21.  Chron.  Sax.  56.  74,  TS,  78.  Asser,  3.  8.  14.  Asser 
was  the  contemporary  and  instructer  of  the  king.  It  is  evident  from  his  b* 
lencc  tliat  he  was  ignorant  of  any  new  institution  of  shires  or  hundreds. 


^ 
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might  require,  or  policy  might  suggest  2.  The  ^^  j^^^^^^^^ 
hundreds  also  appear  to  have  beeo  a  coDtinental 
institution.  From  Tacitus  we  learn  that  the  Germans  of  his 
age  divided  their  territories  into  pagi;  that  each  pagus  fur- 
nished a  band  of  one  hundred  combatants  for  battle:  and  that 
each  band  waa  termed  ^'  the  hundred  of  the  pagus"  by  which 
it  was  furnished.*  Whether  in  the  establishment  of  hundreds 
the  Saxons  followed  this  or  any  other  particular  rule,  is  un- 
certain. It  has  been  supposed  that  the  name  was  given  to 
the  district  occupied  by  a  hundred  famili^'s  of  freemen.  This 
hypothesis  has  been  generally  admitted,  because  it  satisfies  the 
mind,  and  spares  the  trouble  of  ulferior  investigation;  but  it 
will  appear  very  questionable  to  those  who  have  examined 
the  notices  in  Domesday,  and  compared  the  disproportionate 
Umits  of  even  neighbouring  hundreds.! 

Ingulf  has  also  attributed  to  Alfred  the  institu- 
tion  of  tythings,  which  by  the  very  name  import  ^  ^^^' 
either  a  subdivision  of  the  hundred,  or  an  association  of  ten 
neighbouring  families.  By  law  every  freeman  was  to  be  en« 
rolled  in  one  of  these  associations,  all  the  members  of  which 
were  made  perpetual  bail  for  each  other.  If  one  of  the  num- 
ber fled  from  justice,  the  remaining  nine  were  allowed  the 
respite  of  a  month  to  discover  the  fugitive:  when,  if  he  were 
not  forthcoming,  the  pecuniary  penalty  of  his  crime  was  le- 
vied on  his  goods,  and,  in  case  of  deficiency,  on  the  goods  of 
the  ty thing,  unless  it  could  be  proved  that  its  members  had 
not  connived  at  his  escape.J 

From   these  local  courts,   the  hall-mote,  the     . 
hundred-mote,  and  the  shire-mote,  appeals  were     *"5  *<50" 
allowed  to  the  superior  authority  of  the  monarch.     Alfred 
was  accustomed  to  inspect  the  minutes  of  their  proceedings, 

•  Tac.  Germ.  vi. 

t  Ilundredus  continet  centum  villas.  Bromp.  956.  It  is  plain  from 
Bede  that  TiUa,  which  his  translator  always  renders  tuntt  comprehended 
iiot  only  the  mansion  of  the  proprietor,  but  also  the  cottag^es  of  his  tenants 
snd  slaves.  Whitaker  maintains  that  ten  of  these  townships  formed  a  ty- 
thing  or  manor,  and  ten  manors  a  hundred.  Whit.  Manchester,  ii.  114r-~ 
120.  But  it  will  be  difficult  to  reconcile  this  opinion  with  the  statements 
in  Domesday.  I  will  take  for  example  the  hundreds  in  the  lathe  of  Sutton 
in  Kent.     AU  the  others  are  similar. 

ft 

Htiiidred*. 
Greenwich    - 
Lesnes      .        .        - 
Bromley 

Rokeslcy  -        -        - 
Axtane 
Westerham 
t  Leg.  Sax.  136.  201,  203.  241. 


SowHngt. 

Acres  oTIfetdoir. 

Manors. 

8}     - 

-    131     - 

9 

-  19J 

52 

-    4 

8       . 

-        -      14    r        - 

2 

-  27i 

78 

-  14 

65i    - 

-    476    - 

-      36 

.    44        . 

16 
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to  confirm  or  annul  their  decisions,  and  occasionally  to  pu* 
nish  the  judges  for  their  partiality  or  ignorance.  By  his 
office  the  king  was  the  supreme  magistrate  of  the  state:  but 
he  had  other  duties  to  perform;  and  Jt  was  forbidden  to  bring 
4ny  cause  before  him,  till  it  had  been  previously  submitted 
to  the  decision  of  the  inferior  judges.'  This  prohibition  was, 
however,  frequently  disregarded:  and  few  princes  refused  to 
exercise  their  judicial  functions,  as  often  as  they  were  solicit- 
ed by  a  favourite,  or  tempted  by  a  present  Wherever  the 
*king  was  present,  a  court  might  be  speedily  assembled.  To 
the  thanes  and  clergymen  who  attended  on  his  person,  he 
added  the  prelates  and.  nobility  of  the  neighbourhood,  and 
with  their  assistance  either  pacified  the  parties, 
iVitena-  or  pronounced  a  definitive  judgment.  But  these 
occasional  courts,  respectable  as  they  might  be, 
were  eclipsed  by  the  superior  splendour  and  dignity  of  the 
'*  mickle  synoths  or  witena-gemots,"  the  great  meetings,  or 
the  assemblies  of  the  counsellors,  which  were  regularly  con- 
vened at  the  festivals  of  Christmas,  Easter,  and  Whitsuntide, 
and  occasionally,  at  other  times,  as  difficult  circumstances  or 
sudden  exigencies  might  require.  Who  were  the  constituent 
members  of  this  supreme  tribunal,  has  long  been  a  subject  of 
debate:  and  the  dissertations,  to  which  it  has  given  rise,  have 
b  •  ^^^y  contributed  to  involve  it  in  greater  obscuri- 
ty. It  has  been  pretended  that  not  only  the  mi- 
litary tenants  had  a  right  to  bh  present,  but  that  the  ceorls 
also  attended  by  their  representatives,  the  borsholders  of  the 
tythings.  The  latter  part  of  the  assertion  has  been  made 
without  a  shadow  of  evidence,  and  the  former  is  built  on  very 
fallacious  grounds.  It  is  indeed  probable  that,  in  the  infancy 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  states,  most  of  the  military  retainers  may 
have  attended  the  public  councils:  yet  even  then  the  delibe- 
rations were  confined  to  the  chieftains;  and  nothing  remained 
for  the  vassals  but  to  applaud  the  determination  of  tiieir  lords. 
But  in  later  times,  when  the  several  principalities  were  unit- 
ed into  one  monarchy,  the  recurrence  of  these  assemblies, 
thrice  in  every  year  within  the  short  space  of  six  months, 
would  have  been  an  insupportable  burthen  to  the  lesser  pro- 
prietors: and  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  the  greater  at- 
tended only  when  it  was  required  by  the  importance  of 
events,  or  by  the  vicinity  of  the  court  The  principal  mem- 
bers seem  to  have  been  the  spiritual  and  temporal  thanes^ 
who  held  immediately  of  the  crown,  and  who  could  command 
the  services  of  military  vassals.  It  was  necessary  that  the 
king  should  obtain  the  assent  of  these  to  all  legislative  enact- 
ments: because  without  their  acquiescence  and  support  it  was 
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impossible  to  carry  them  into  execution.  To  many  oharterg 
we  have  the  signatures  of  the  witan.  They  seldom  exceed 
thirty  in  number;  they  never  amount  to  sixty.  They  in- 
clude the  names  of  the  king  and  his  sons,  of  a  few  bishops 
and  abbots,  of  nearly  an  equal  number  of  ealdorman  and 
thanes,  and  occasionally  of  the  queen,  and  of  one  or  two  ab- 
besses.* Others,  the  fidcles  or  vassals,  who  had  accompanied 
their  lords,  are  mentioned  as  looking  on  and  applauding:  but 
there  exists  no  proof  whatever,  that  they  enjoyed  any  share 
in  the  deliberationtf.t 

The  legal  powers  of  this  assembly  have  never 
been  accurately  ascertained:  probably  they  were  ^y^  ^ 
never  fully  defined.  To  them,  on  the  vacancy  of 
the  crown,  belonged  the  choice  of  the  next  sovereign:  and  we 
find  them  exeroismg  this  claim  not  only  at  the  decease  of  each 
king,  but  even  during  the  absence  of  Ethelred  in  Normandy. 
They  compelled  him  to  enter  into  a  solemn  compact  with  the 
nation,  before  they  would  acknowledge  him  a  second  time  for 
king  of  England.  J  In  ordinary  cases  their  deliberations  were 
held  in  the  presence  of  the  sovereign:  and  as  individually  they 
were  his  vassals,  as  they  had  sworn  **to  love  what  he  loved, 
and  shun  what  he  shunned,"  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
they  generally  acquiesced  in  his  wishes.  In  the  preambles 
to  the  Saxon  laws  the  king  sometimes  assumes  a  lofty  strain. 
He  decrees:  the  witan  give  their  advice.  He  denominates 
himself  the  sovereign:  they  are  Ai^  bishops,  A/^  ealdormcn, 
his  thanes.  But  on  other  occasions  this  style  of  royalty  dis- 
appears, and  the  legislative  enactments  are  attributed  to  tlie 
witan  in  conjunction  with  the  king.§  The  same  diversity 
appears  in  treaties  concluded  with  foreign  powers.  Some  bear 
only  the  name  of  the  king:  in  others  the  witan  are  introduc- 
ed as  sanctioning  the  instrument  by  their  concurrence.  ||  In 
their  judicial  capacity  they  compromised  or  decided  civil 
controversies  among  themselves:  summoned  before  them  state 
criminals  of  great  power  and  connexions;  and  usually  pro- 
nounced the  sentence  of  forfeiture  and  outlawry  against  those 

*  See  Ingulf,  32.  44,  45.  Gale,  iii.  517.  Hemingfoi'd,  passim.  From  a 
passage  in  the  history  of  Ely  (p.  513),  it  has  been  inferred  tliat  an  estate  of 
forty  hides  entitled  its  possessor  to  a  seat  in  the  witan. 

f  Prxsentlbus  archiepiscopis  et  eplscopis,  Anglise  univcrsis,  nee  non 
Beorredo  rege  Merciz,  et  Edmundo  Estanglorum  regc,  abbatum  et  abba- 
tissanim,  ducuro,  comitum,  procerumque  totius  terrac,  aliorumque  fidelium 
infinita  malutuduie,  qui  omnes  regium  chirographum  laudavcruiit,  dignl- 
tates  vero  sua  nomina  subscripseruiit.    Ing.  17. 

t  Chron.  Sax.  145. 

§  l.cg.  14.  34.48.73.  102.113. 

A  Leg.  47. 51. 104.     Chron.  Sax.  132. 

Vol.  I.  38 
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whom  they  found  guilty.*  As  legislators  they  undertook  to 
provide  for  the  defence  of  the  realm^  the  prevention  and 
punishment  of  crimes,  and  the  due  administration  of  justice,  t 

In  all  these  tribunals  the  judges  were  the  free 
•^"^**^^    tenants,  owing  suit  to  the  court,  and  afterwards  call- 
Inffs.^    "   ®^  ^^  peers.     But  the  real  authority  seems  to  have 
resided  in  the  president,  and  the  principal  of  his 
assessors,  whose  opinion  was  generally  echoed  and  applauded 
by  the  rest  of  the  members.l    Their  proceedings  were  sim- 
plified and  facilitated  by  a  custom,  which  has  already  been 
mentioned.     In  all  cases  in  which  property,  whether  real  or 
personal,  was  concerned;  if  a  man  claimed  by  gift  or  purchase; 
if  stolen  goods  were  found  in  his  possession,  or  he  had  forci- 
bly entered  on  the  lands  of  others;  he  was  bound  to  produce 
the  testimony  of  the  court  and  witnesses,  before  whom  the 
.^     transaction,  on  which  he  grounded  his  own  right, 
actions,     niust,  if  it  had  been  lawful,  have  taken  place.     On 
this  testimony  in  civil  actions  the  judges  frequently 
decided;  but  if  either  party  advanced  assertions  of  such  a  na- 
ture that  they  could  not  be  proved  by  evidence,  he  was  put 
on  his  oath,  and  was  ordered  to  bring  forward  certain  free- 
holders, his  neighbours,  acquainted  with  his  character  and 
concerns,  who  should  swear  that,  in  their  consciences,  they 
believed  his  assertion  to  be  true.     The  number  of  these  was 
in  many  cases  fixed  by  the  law,  in  others  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  court     Sometimes  four  or  five  sufiiced:  sometimes 
forty  or  fifty  were  required:  occasionally  men  came  forward 
spontaneously,  and  onered  themselves  by  hundreds  to  swear 
in  behalf  of  a  favoured  or  much  injured  individual.  §     But  it 

*  Chron.  Sax.  164.  194. 

t  Ingulf,  10. 16.    Chron.  Sax.  136. 130.  165. 

i  Qui  liberas  in  eis  terras  habent,  per  quos  debent  causae  mngulorum  al- 
tema  prosecutione  tractari.  Leg.  Sax.  248.  If  the  judges  dinW  in  opin- 
ion, the  decision  is  in  one  law  left  with  tlie  majority,  in  another  with  those 
of  highest  rank:  Si  in  judicio  inter  pares  oriatur  dissensio,  vincat  sententia 
plurimorum.  Ibid.  237. — Vincat  sententia  meliorum.  Ibid.  248.  On  this 
subject  I  do  not  hesitate  to  appeal  to  the  treatise  called  **  Leges  Henrici 
primi."  Though  compiled  under  the  Normans^  it  gives  in  reality  an  ac- 
count of  the  Saxon  jurisprudence.  This  is  asserted  by  the  author.  I)e  his 
omnibus  pleniorem  suggerunt  ventura  (the  sequel)  notitiam,  ucut  Edvardi 
beatissimi  principis  extitisse  temporibus  certis  indiciis  et  iida  relatione  cog- 
novimus,  p.  241.  The  same  appears  also  from  the  numerous  passages 
which  are  evidently  translations  from  Saxon  laws  still  extant;  whence  it  is 
fair  to  conclude  that  much  of  the  rest  has  been  drawn  from  other  docu- 
ments which  have  perished  in  the  long  lapse  of  seven  hundred  years. 

^  Thus  a  thousand  persons  offered  to  swear  in  behalf  of  the  thane  Wulf- 
noth.  Hist.  Elien.  479.  It  was  called  by  the  Saxons  the  lada,  by  later  wri- 
ters Wager  of  law.  How  far  it  is  allowed  in  modern  times  may  be  seen  in 
Blackstone,  1.  ii.  c.  22.  sect.  vi. 
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should  be  observed  that  the  value  of  each  oath  was  estimated 
by  the  rank  and  opulence  of  the  individual.     The  oath  of  a 
king's  thane  was  equal  to  the  oaths  of  six  ceorls,  the  oath  of 
an  ealdorman  to  those  of  six  thanes.    The  king  and  the  arch- 
bishop,  as  their  word  was  deemed  sacred^  were  exempted 
from  the  obligation  of  swearing:  and  the  same  indulgence 
was  sometimes  extended  to  the  higher  orders  of  the  nobility.* 
If  the  matter  still  remained  doubtful,  a  jury  was  selected  of 
twelve  or  of  six-and-thirty  free  tenants,  who  left  the  court, 
deliberated  among  themselves,  and  returned  a  verdict,  which 
decided  the  question.t    I  will  mention  an  instance  in  which 
recourse  was  had  to  each  mode  of  proceeding,  and  judgment 
was  given  on  grounds,  that  to  us  must  appear  irregular  and 
unsatisfactory.     In  a  court  held  at  Wendlebury,  in  which  the 
ealdorman  Ailwin,  and  the  sherifif  Edric  presided,  an  action 
was  brought  against  the  monks  of  Ramsey,  by  Alfnoth,  for 
the  purpose  of  recoverios  the  possession  of  two  bides  at  Sta- 
pleford.     After  much  litigation  the  decision  was  left  to  a  jury 
of  thirty-six  thanes,  who  were  chosen  equally  by  the  plaintifif 
and  the  defendants.     While  they  were  out  of  court  deliberat- 
ing on  their  verdict,  Alfnoth  publicly  challenged  the  monks 
to  prove  their  claim  by  oath.     The  challenge  was  accepted; 
but  wlftn  they  were  prepared  to  swear,  the  ealdorman  arose, 
observed  that  he  was  the  patron  of  the  abbey,  and  offered 
himself  to  take  the  oath  in  its  favour.     This  decided  the 
cause.     The  court,,  through  respect  for  its  president,  was  sa- 
tisfied with  his  word,  adjudged  the  two  hides  to  the  monks, 
and  condemned  Alfnoth  in  the  forfeiture  of  his  lands  and 
chattels.     By  the  interest  of  his  friends  the  latter  part  of  the 
judgment  was  revoked,  on  condition  that  he  would  never 
more  disturb  the  abbey  in  the  possession  of  Stapleford.^ 

In  criminal  prosecutions  the  proceedings,  though 
grounded  on  the  same  principles,  were  ia  many   ^'J^j^'^' 
respeets  different.     It  was  ordered  by  law,   that  cutioiis. 
as  soon  as  the  hundred-mote  was  assembled  (the 
same  probably  held  with  respect  to  other  similar  tribunals) 
the  reeve  with  the  twelve  oldest  thanes  should  go  out  to  in- 
quire into  all  offences  committed  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  court,  and  should  be  sworn  "not  to  foresay  (present)  any 
one  who  was  innocent,  nor  to  conceal  any  one  who  was  guil- 

*  Leg.  Sax.  ii.  72. 362.  Much  ridicule  has  been  thrown  on  this  custom: 
but  where  inquiry  was  excluded,  it  was  perhaps  wise  to  attach  a  g^reater 
Tahie  to  the  oaths  of  persons,  who  by  their  rank  and  opulence  were  the 
furthest  removed  from  the  ordinary  temptations  to  perjury. 

t  Hist.  Ram.  415,  416.     Regist.  Roif .  32. 

\  Hist.  Ram.  ibid. 
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ty.''*  On  their  presentment  the  accused  was  frequently  con- 
demned; if  he  pleaded  not  guilty,  and  the  plea  were  admitted, 
there  remained  two  ways  hy  which  he  might  prove  his  inno- 
cence: the  purgation  of  lada  or  swearing,  and  the  ordeal  or 
judgment  of  God.  In  cases  in  which  the  law  had  not  de- 
termined, he  was  at  liberty  to  choose  either:  but  to  check  the 
presumption  of  the  guilty,  it  was  provided  that  if  the  trial 
failed^  the  criminal  should  be  subjected  to  a  more  rigorous 
punishment  In  the  purgation  by  oath,  he  began 
Pui*^tion  jjy  calling  on  God  to  witness  that  he  was  innocent 
by  oath.  ^^^  j^  word  and  work  of  the  crime  laid  to  his 
charge.  He  then  produced  his  compurgators  who  swore  that 
"they  believed  his  oath  to  be  upright  and  clean. "t  It  was 
required  that  these  compurgators  or  jurors  should  be  his 
neighbours,  or  resident  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court, 
freeholders  who  had  never  been  arraigned  for  theft,  nor  ever 
convicted  of  perjury,  and  who  were  now  acknowledged  for 
"true  men"  by  all  present.  According  to  the  custom  of  the 
district,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  offence,  their  number  varied, 
from  four  to  seventy-two.  They  were  sometimes  appointed 
by  the  judges,  sometimes  drawn  by  lot,  often  brought  into 
the  court  by  the  party  himself,  an  indulgence  which  enabled 
him  to  rest  his  fate  on  the  decision  of  his  friends  and  depen- 
dents, whom  he  might  already  have  prejudiced  in  his  favour. 
In  Wessex  he  was  permitted  to  choose  thirty  jurors,  of  whom 
fifteen  were  rejected  by  the  judges:  in  East-Anglia  and  Nor- 
thumbria  he  produced  fgrty-eight,  out  of  whom  twenty-four 
were  appointed  by  ballot  |  If  they  corroborated  his  bath  by 
their  own  in  the  form  established  by  law,  his  innocence  was 
acknowledged. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  recourse  was  had  to  the 

h^'^Ii^  ordeal,  pledges  were  given  for  the  trial,  and  the 

^  ^       *  time  was  fixed  by  the  court.     As  the  decisiQn  was 


*  Leg.  Sax.  117^.  This  Is  evidently  the  origin  of  our  grand  juries.  Mr. 
Reeves  in  his  valuable  history  of  the  English  law,  says,  that  the  earliest 
mention  of  a  trial  by  jury,  that  bears  a  near  resemblance  to  that  which  this 
proceeding  became  in  aner  tiroes,  is  in  the  constitution  of  Clarendon  under 
Henry  11.,  which  orders  that  if  nobody  appears  to  accuse  an  offender  be- 
fore the  archdeacon,  tlie  sheriif  at  the  request  of  the  bishop,  faciet  jurare 
duodecim  legates  homines  do  vicineto,  seu  de  villa,  quod  inde  veritatem 
secundum  conscientiam  suam  manifestabunt,  p.  S7.  This  appears  to  me  to 
be  no  more  than  an  inquest  resembling  that  of  the  Saxon  times  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  law  of  Ethelred. 

t  The  oaths  are  in  Wilkins,  Leg.  Sax.  63,  64. 

i  Leg.  Sax.  8. 12.  27.  47.  125.  262.  264.  In  these  conjuratores  may,  I 
think,  be  discovered  our  petit  juries^  in  their  rudest  state. 
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now  left  to  the  Almighty^  three  days  were  spent  by  the  ac- 
cused in  iSftSting  and  prayer.  On  the  third  he  was  adjured 
by  the  priest  not  to  go  to  the  ordeal,  if  he  were  conscious  of 
guilt;  he  was  then  communicated  with  these  words:  '<  may  this 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  be  to  thee  a  proof  of  innocence  this 
day:"  when  he  again  swore  that  he  was  guiltless  of  the  crime 
of  which  he  had  been  accused.  The  ordeals,  which  were 
most  in  use,  were  those  by  hot  water  and  fire.  For  the 
former  a  fire  was  kindled  under  a  caldron  in  a  remote  part  of 
the  church.  At  a  certain  depth  below  the  surface,  which  was 
augmented  in  proportion  to  the  enormity  of  the  crime,  was 
placed  a  stone  or  piece  of  iron  of  a  certain  weight.  Strangers 
were  excluded:  the  accuser  and  the  accused,  each  attended  by 
twelve  friends,  proceeded  to  the  spot;  and  the  two  parties 
were  ranged  in  two  lines  opposite  each  other.  After  the 
litanies  had  been  recited,  a  person  was  deputed  from  each  line 
to  examine  the  caldron,  and  if  they  agreed  that  the  water 
boiled,  and  the  stone  was  placed  at  the  proper  depth,  the  ac- 
cused advanced,  plunged  in  his  arm,  and  took  out  the  weight 
The  priest  immediately  wrapped  a  clean  linen  cloth  round 
the  part  which  was  scalded,  fuced  on  it  the  seal  of  the  church, 
and  opened  it  again  on  the  third  day.  If  the  arm  were 
perfectly  healed,  the  accused  was  pronounced  innocent:  if 
not,  he  suffered  the  punishment  of  his  offence.  In  the  ordeal 
by  fire,  the  same  precautions  were  employed  in  respect  of 
the  number  and  position  of  the  attendants.  Near  the  fire  a 
space  was  measured  equal  to  nine  of  the  prisoner's  feet,  and 
divided  by  lines  into  three  equal  parts.  By  the  first  stood  a 
small  stone  pillar.  At  the  beginning  of  the  mass  a  bar  of  iron 
of  the  weight  of  one  or  three  pounds,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  offence,  was  laid  on  the  fire;  at  the  last  collect  it  was 
taken  off,  and  placed  on  the  pillar.  The  prisoner  immediate- 
ly grasped  it  in  his  hand,  made  three  steps  on  the  lines  pre- 
viously traced  on  the  floor,  and  threw  it  down.  The  treat- 
ment of  the  bum;  and  the  indications  of  guilt  or  innocence, 
were  the  same  as  those  in  the  ordeal  by  hot  water.* 


*  Le^.  Sax.  26»  27. 53.  61. 131.  It  is  evident  from  our  ancient  writers, 
that  many  persons  established  their  innocenee  by  these  tcials,  whence  it 
has  been  inferred  that  the  clergy  were  in  possession  of  a  secret,  by  which 
they  either  prevented,  or  rapidly  cured,  the  bum.  Yet  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  that  such  a  secret,  so  widely  diffused,  and  so  frequently  applied, 
could  have  escaped  the  knowledge  of  judges  and  legislators,  anxious  to 
prevent  the  commission  of  crime;  or  if  it  did  not,  to  account  for  the  con- 
duct of  such  persons  in  continuing  for  several  centuries  to  enforce  the  trial 
by  ordeal  for  the  discovery  of  guilt,  while  they  knew  that  the  whole  process 
was  an  imposture. 
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Before  I  dismiss  this  subject,  I  may  observe  that 
Obstacles  the  national  manners  opposed  many  obstacles  to  the 
*®^®^'  impartial  administration  of  justice.  The  institution 
tion^of  '  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  vassal  secured  to  the  litigants  both  abet- 
jvistice.  tors  and  protectors:  and  the  custom  of  making  pre- 
sents on  all  occasions,  polluted  the  purity  of  every 
tribunaL  In  criminal  prosecutions  conviction  was  generally 
followed  by  pecuniary  punishments:  of  which,  a  part,  if  not 
the  whole,  was  the  perquisite  of  the  principal  judge^  or  of  the 
lord  of  the  court  In  civil  causes,  the  influence  of  money 
was  employed  to  retard  or  accelerate  the  proceedings,  to  de- 
feat the  upright,  or  support  the  iniquitous,  claimant  Bribery, 
under  the  disguise  of  presents,  found  its  way  to  the  prince 
on  the  throne,  as  well  as  to  the  reeve  in  his  court.  When 
Athelstan,  the  priest,  was  prosecuted  for  theft  and  sacrilege^ 
by  his  bishop,  he  sold  an  estate  at  a  nominal  price  to  the  eal- 
dorman  Wulstan,  on  condition  that  he  would  prevent  the 
trial:  and  when  Alfwin,  abbot  of  Ramsey,  despaired  of  pro- 
tecting the  interests  of  his  monastery  against  the  superior  in- 
fluence of  Alfric,  he  gave  twenty  marks  of  gold  to  king  Ed- 
ward, five  to  queen  Editha,  for  the  interposition  of  the  royal 
authority  in  his  favour.*  We  repeatedly  meet  with  com- 
plaints of  the  expense  and  uncertainty  of  judicial  proceedings; 
and  many  individuals  deemed  it  more  prudent  to  sit  down  in 
silence  under  theh*  present  losses,  than  to  injure  themselves 
still  more  deeply  by  purchasing  the  protection  of  their  friends 

and  judges.!   * 

The  crimes  to  which  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  prin- 
Crimesof  cipally  addicted^  were  homicide  and  theft.  Among 
^o-Sax-  ^^^  ^^  violent  passions,  often  intoxicated,  always 
ons.  '  armed,  quarrels,  riots,  and  murders,  were  inevita- 
ble: and  as  long  as  the  laws  refused  to  exact  blood 
for  blood,  the  right  of  inflicting  punishment  naturally  devolv- 
ed upon  the  family  of  the  slain.  Hence  arose  those  deadly 
and  hereditary  feuds,  which,  for  so  many  centuries,  disgraced 
the  legislation,  and  disturbed  the  tranquillity,  of  the  European 
nations.  One  murder  provoked  another:  the  duty  of  revenge 
was  transmitted  as  a  sacred  legacy  to  posterity:  and  the  chief- 
tains of  the  same  people  often  regarded  eadi  other  as  more 
deadly  enemies  than  the  very  invaders  against  whom  they 
were  arrayed.  Of  this  the  reader  has  already  seen  a  memo- 
rable instance  in  tlie  alternate  murders,  which,  for  several 
fenerations  harassed  two  of  the  most  powerful  families  in 
forthumbria.     To  an  evil  so  deeply  felt,  and  so  loudly  la- 

*  Hist.  Ram.  ^7.    Hist.  Elten.  482.  f  Ibid.  414.  457,  458. 
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mentedi  the  legislature  wanted  courage  to  apply  any  other 
remedy  than  that  of  pecuniary  compensation:  the 
usual  expedient  of  the  savage,  who  has  committed    by  fin*^^ 
homicide,  and  is  reduced  to  the  necessity  either  of 
constantly  trembling  for  his  own  life,  or  of  purchasing,  with 
presents,  the  forbearance  of  his  adversary.     This  inadequate 
sipecies  of  atonement  had  been  discovered  by  Tacitus  among 
die  ancient  Germans:*  it  was  matured  into  a  complete,  but 
singular  system,  by  our  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors.    Every  free- 
man was  numbered  in  one  of  the  three  classes  termed  twy-  — \ 
hind,  syxhind,  and  twelf  hind.  The  first  comprised  the  ceorls, 
the  third  the. royal  thanes:  under  the  second  were  numbered 
the  intermediate  orders  of  society.     The  were  of 
these  classes,  the  legal  value  of  their  lives,  and  le-   Wena. 
gal  compensation   lor  their  murder,  advanced   in 
proportion  from  two  to  six,  and  from  six  to  twelve  hundred 
shillings.    But  that  of  an  eaJdorman  was  twice,  of  an  etheling 
three  times,  of  a  king  six  times  the  were  of  a  royal  thane,  t 
To  explain  the  manner  in  which  the  were  was  demanded  and 
paid,  let  us  suppose  that  a  thane  of  the  twelfhind  class  had 
been  murdered.     The  homicide  might,  if  he  pleased,  openly 
brave  the  resentment  of  those  whose  duty  it  was  to  revenge 
die  murder:  or  he  might  seek  to  fortify  himself  against  their 
attempts  within  the  walls  of  his  own  house;  or  he  might  flee 
for  protection  to  one  of  the  asylums  appointed  by  the  laws. 
In  none  of  these  cases  were  his  enemies  permitted  to  proceed 
immediately  to  the  work  of  vengeance.     The  object  of  the 
legislature  was  to  gain  time,  that  the  passions  misht  cool,  and 
the  parties  be  reconciled.     If  he  were  found  in  tne  open  air, 
it  was  unlawful  to  put  him  to  death,  unless  he  obstinately  re- 
fused to  surrender.     If  he  shut  himself  up  in  his  house,  it 
might  indeed  be  surrounded  to  prevent  his  escape,  but  a  week 
must  be  suffered  to  elapse  before  any  hostile  attempt  could  be 
made.  If  he  sought  an  asylum,  the  palace  of  a  king,  etheling, 
or  archbishop,  aflorded  him  a  respite  of  nine  days;  a  conse- 
crated church,  and  the  house  of  an  ealdorman,  or  bishop,  a 
respite  of  seven  days.    Sometimes  he  preferred  to 

*  Sufopere  tam  i«iimdtias  seo  pmtrity  seu  propinqai,  quam 
CMse  eft— Luitur  etaun  homicidium  certo  annentcmiin  ac  pet 
focipitquesatiifactioneni  univerta  domoi.    Tac.  Germ.  xxi.  ^^ 

t  Ler.  53.  64.  71.  On  account  of  the  progressive  rise  of  the  u^PSbU 
above  the  rank  of  ceorls  were  caUed  dear-born.  Leg.  20.  The  tuere\is 
the  great  privilege  of  the  higher  classes.  For  eveiy  offence  agsunst  them 
was  punisned  in  proportion  to  their  were^  and  In  consequence  their  persons 
and  properties  were  better  secured  than  those  of  their  inferiors.  Leg.  25. 
37.  39»  40. 
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much  innocent  blood  was  shed:  for  it  was  the  duty  of  the  vas- 
sal^ on  such  occasions^  to  succour  his  lord^  and  of  the  lord  to 
hasten  with  his  retainers  to  the  aid  of  his  vassal.  Sometimes 
he  surrendered  himself  a  captive  into  the  hands  of  his  ene- 
mies,  who  were  compelled  to  keep  him  unhurt  for  the  space 
of  thirty  days.  If,  during  that  interval,  he  could  procure 
sureties  for  the  payment  of  the  were,  he  was  set  at  liberty : 
otherwise  his  person  and  his  life  were  abandoned  to  the  mercy 

of  his  captors.*  When  the  were  was  offered,  the 
Mode  of  following  was  the  proceeding,  according  to  law. 
paymen  Twelve  sureties,  of  whom  eight  were  paternal,  and 
four  maternal,  relatives  of  the  murderer,  gave  bond  for  the 
faithful  payment  of  the  mulct:  and  immediately  both  parties 
swore  on  their  arms  "  to  keep  the  king's  peace"  towards  each 
other.  After  the  lapse  of  three  weeks,  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty shillings,  the  healsfang,  or  price  of  liberation  from  cap- 
tivity, were  divided  among  the  father,  the  sons,  and  the 
brothers  of  the  slain.  Three  weeks  later,  an  equal  sum,  un- 
der the  name  of  manbote,  was  paid  to  the  lord,  as  a  compen- 
sation for  the  loss  of  his  vassal.t  After  another  interval  of 
three  weeks,  the  fight-wite,  or  penalty  for  fighting,  which 
differed  in  its  amount  according  to  circumstances,  was  receiv- 
ed by  the  king;  or  the  lord  within  whose  jurisdiction  the  mur- 
der had  been  committed.  Another  delay  of  twenty-one  day? 
was  allowed  before  the  first  general  payment  of  the  were  to 
all  the  relations  of  the  deceased:  and  then  terms  were  amica- 
bly adjusted  for  the  liquidation  of  the  remainder,  by  instal- 
ments in  money  or  cattle.  When  the  atonement  was  com- 
pleted, the  families  were  reconciled,  and  all  remembrance  of 
the  offence  was  supposed  to  be  obliterated.]: 

Robbery  was  another  species  of  crime,  the  con- 
Bobb  "*^    stant  repetition  of  which  disturbed  the  peace  of 
^^'     society,  and  bade  defiance  to  the  wisdom  and  se- 
verity of  the  legislature.     It  prevailed  among  every  order  of 
men.     We  meet  with  it  in  the  clergy  as  well  as  the  laity; 
among^thanes  no  less  than  ceorls.     These  depredators  fre- 
^ciated  in  bands.     Within  the  number  of  seven 
termed  in  law  theofas:  above  that  number  but 

iy-six  they  formed  a  hlothe:  if  they  were  still  more 

Is,  they  were  denominated  an  army:  and  to  each  of 

tifferent  designations  a  different  punishment  was  assign- 


•Lteff.  43,44.  110. 

t  Tiie  manbote  for  one  of  Uie  twyhind  claas  was  thirty,  of  the  sjxhind, 
eighty  shillings.    Leg.  25. 
i  Leg.  53, 54.  75.  269,  STO. 
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ed.*  In  an  open  and  thinly  inhabited  country  it  was  easy 
for  plunderers  of  this  description  to  drive  away  by  slealth,  or 
carry  off  by  force,  the  cattle  from  distant  farms.  To  impede 
the  disposal  of  property  which  had  been  stolen  in  this  man- 
ner, the  legislature  encumbered  every  legal  sale  with  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  oaths  and  forms:  and  to  promote  its  discovery, 
offered  to  the  owner  every  facility,  which  might  enable  him 
to  pursue  the  offenders  through  the  neighbouring  counties.! 
But  the  frequency  proves  the  inutility  of  these  enactments: 
and  from  the  increasing  severity  of  the  punishment  we  may 
infer  that  the  evil  was  stubborn  and  unconquerable.  At  first 
the  thief  was  condemned  to  make  threefold  repara- 
tion: afterwards  to  pay  the  amount  of  his  were,  or  ^^"""P""' 
suffer  banishment  or  death:  then  his  property  was 
confiscated  to  the  crbwn,  and  his  life  was  placed  at  the  mercy 
of  the  king:  lastly  he  was  ordered  to  be  put  to  death  without 
the  possibility  of  pardon,  and  one-third  of  his  property  was 
given  to  the  king,  a  second  to  the  gild  or  fything  from  which 
he  had  stolen,  and  the  remaind^  to  his  widow  and  children.  { 
This  severity  was  however  mitigated  by  Athelstan;  and  the 
life  of  the  thief  was  spared,  if  he  were  under  the  age  of  fif- 
teen, or  had  stolen  to  a  less  amount  than  the  value  of  a  shil- 
ling.§  Canute  abolished  the  punishment  of  death  altogether. 
His  object  was  to  chastise  the  offender,  but  at  the  same  time 
to  allow  him  time  to  repent.  On  the  first  conviction  the 
thief  was  condemned  to  make  double  reparation  to  the  man 
whom  he  had  injured,  to  pay  his  were  te  the  king,  and  to  find 
sureties  for  his  future  behaviour.  A^epetition  of  the  crime 
subjected  him  to  the  loss  of  a  hand,  or  a  foot,  or  of  both.  If 
he  reverted  again  to  his  former  practices,  the  incorrigible 
offender  was  either  scalped,  or  suffered  the  loss  of  his  eyes, 
nose,  ears,  and  upper  lip.  So  strangely  blended  were  lenity 
and  cruelty  in  the  judicial  punishments  of  our  ancestors.|| 

The  several  classes,  whose  manners  have  been 
hitherto  described,  constituted   the  Anglo-Saxon    ^^^^^^^ 
nation.     They  alone  were  possessed  of  liberty,  or 
power,  or  property.     They  formed,  however,  but  a  small 
part  of  the  population,  of  which,  perhaps,  not  less  than  two- 
thirds  existed  in  a  state  of  slavery.  T     That  all  the  first  adven- 

•  Leg.  17.  t  Leg.  18.  41. 48.  58. 66.  69.  80, 81. 

*.Leg.  2.  r.  12. 17.  65.  §  Leg.  70. 

I  Leg.  138. 

1  The  number  of  freemen  in  the  county  of  Kent,  according  to  the  enu- 
meration in  Domesday,  amounted  to  2,424;  of  villeins  to  6,857;  of  bordars 
10  3,512.  The  burghers  were  1,991:  and  of  these  the  greater  part  were 
only  a  pri^leged  kind  of  slaves.    Taking  these  only  at  1000,  the  number 

Vol.  I.  39 
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turer«  >vcrc  freemen,  there  can  be  little  doubt:  but  in  the 
course  of  their  conquests  it  is  probable  that  they  found,  it  is 
certain  that  they  made,  a  great  number  of  slaves.  The  pos- 
terity of  these  men  inherited  the  lot  of  their  fathers:  and  their 
number  was  continually  increased  by  the  free-born  Saxons, 
who  had  been  reduced  to  the  same  condition  by  debt,  or  had 
been  made  captives  in  war,  or  had  been  deprived  of  liberty  in 
punishment  of  their  crimes,  or  had  spontaneously  surrendered 
it  to  escape  the  horrors  of  want  *  The  degradation  and  en- 
slavement of  a  freeman  were  performed  before  a  competent 
number  of  witnesses.  The  unhappy  man  laid  on  the  ground 
his  sword  and  his  lance,  the  symbols  of  the  free,  took  up  the 
bill  and  the  goad,  the  implements  of  slavery,  and  falling  on 
his  knees,  placed  his  head  in  token  of  submission  under  the 
hands  of  his  master. t 

All  slaves  were  not,  however,  numbered  in  the 
Their  dif-  gj^^j^  class.  In  the  more  ancient  laws  we  find  the 
claMes.  ®^°®  distinguished  from  the  theow;  and  read  of  fe- 
male slaves  of  the  first,  the  second,  and  the  third 
rank.  In  later  enactments  we  meet  with  bordars,  cocksets, 
pardings,  and  other  barbarous  denominations,  of  which,  were 
it  easy,  it  would  be  useless  to  investigate  the  meaning.  The 
most  numerous  class  consisted  of  those,  who  lived  on  the  land 
of  their  lord,  near  to  his  mansion,  called  in  Saxon  his  tune,  in 
Latin  his  villa.  From  the  latter  word  they  were  by  the  Nor- 
mans denominated  villeins,  while  the  collection  of  cottages  in 
which  they  dwelt,  acgulred  the  name  of  village.  Their  re- 
spective services  were  originally  allotted  to  them  according 
to  the  pleasure  of  thei^  proprietor.*  Some  tilled  his  lands, 
others  exercised  for  him  the  trades  to  which  they  had  been 
educated.  In  return  they  received  certain  portions  of  land 
with  other  perquisites,  for  the  support  of  themselves  and  their 
families.  But  all  were  alike  deprived  of  the  privileges  of 
freemen.  They  were  forbidden  to  carry  arms:  they  were 
subjected  to  ignominious  punishments;  they  might  be  branded 
and  whipt  according  to  law.J     Their  persons,  families,  and 

of  freemen  to  that  of  slaves  will  be  4,415  to  11,349.  To  these  ought  to  be 
added  their  wives  and  fafnilies. 

•  Leg.  15,  16.  22.  f  Leg.  291. 

i  Leg.  15.  53.  103.  It  appears  that  slaves,  no  less  than  freemen,  were 
sureties  for  the  behaviour  of  each  other.  In  the  reign  of  Athelstan,  when 
yie  pnnishment  of  theft  was  the  most  severe,  a  law  was  made  respecting 
the  offences  committed  by  slaves  against  others  than  their  masters.  A  man 
thief  was  ordered  to  be  stoned  to  death  by  twenty  of  his  fellows,  each  of 
whom  wasptmished  with  three  whippings,  if  he  failed  thrice  to  hit  the  cul- 
prit. A  woman  thief  was  burnt  by  eightv  women  slaves,  each  of  whom 
bi50Ught  three  billets  of  wood  to  the  execution.  If  she  failed,  she  was  like- 
wise subjected  to  the  punishment  of  three  whippings.    After  the  death  of 
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soods  of  every  description,  were  the  property  of  their  lord. 
He  eould  dispose  of  them  as  he  pleased,  eilJier  by  gift  or  sale: 
he  could  annex  them  to  the  soil  or  remore  them  from  it:  he 
eould  transfer  them  with  it  to  a  new  proprietor ;  or  leave 
them  by  will  to  his  heirs.  Out  of  the  hundreds  of  instances 
preserved  by  our  ancient  writers,  one  may  be  sufficient  In 
the  charter  by  which  Harold  of  Buckenhale  gives  his  manor 
of  Spalding  to  the  abbey  of  Croyland^  he  enumerates  among 
its  appendages  Colgrin  his  bailiff,  Harding  his  smith,  Lefstan 
his  carpenter,  Elstan  his  fisherman,  Osmund  his  miller,  and 
nine  others,  who  probably  were  husbandmen;  aftd  these  with 
their  wives  and  children,  their  goods  and  chattels,  and  the 
cottages  in  which  they  live,  he  transfers  in  perpetual  posses* 
sion  to  the  abbey.* 

It  should,  however,  be  observed,  that  the  hardships  of  their 
condition  were  considerably  mitigated  by  the  influence  of  re- 
ligion. The  bishop  was  appointed  the  protector  of  the  slaves 
within  his  diocese ;  and  his  authority  was  employed  in  shield- 
ing them  from  oppression.  Their  lords  were  frequently  ad- 
monished that  slave  and  freemen  were  of  equal  value  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Almighty:  that  both  had  been  redeemed  at  the 
^me  price ;  and  that  the  master  would  be  judged  with  the 
same  rigour  as  he  had  exercised  towards  his  dependants.!  In 
general  the  services  of  the  slave  were  fixed  and  certain:  if  he 
performed  them  faithfully,  he  was  allowed  to  retain  his  sav- 
ings, and  many  of  those  who  cultivated  portions  of  land,  or 
had  received  permission  to  exercise  their  trades  in  the  burghs, 
acquired  a  comparative  degree  of  opulence,  which  enabled 
them  to  purchase  their  liberty  from  the  kindness  or  the  ava- 
rice of  their  lords.|  Even  the  laws  suppose  some  kind  of 
property  in  the  slave,  since  they  allow  him  to  commute  the 
legal  punishment  of  whipping  for  a  fine  of  six  shillings,  and 
fix  the  relief  of  a  villein  on  a  farm  at  the  price  of  his  best 
beast  $ 

The  prospect  of  obtaining  their  freedom  was  a. 
powerful  stimulus  to  their  industry  and  good  beha-   ^^^^ 
yiour.     Besides  those  who  were  able  to  purchase  it 

the  offender,  each  slave  paid  three  pennies  as  a  fine,  to  the  proprietor. 
Leg.  Athel.  apud  Brompt.  849. 

*  Ingulf,  86.  John  bought  Gunilda  from  Gada  for  half  a  pound  of  sil- 
Ter,  and  gare  her  to  the  church  of  St  Peter.  Lye,  app.  v.  VVulfric  bought 
Elfgitha  tor  half  a  pound.    Egilsig  bought  Wynric  for  an  yre  of  gold.  Ibid. 

t  Spelm.  Con.  405. 

%  Thus  '<  Eliy  the  red  bought  himself  out  for  one  pound."  Lye,  app. 
T.  Brig^tmaer  purchased  the  freedom  of  himself,  his  wife  JElgiva,  tlieir 
children  and  grandcliildren,  for  two  pounds.    Hicks,  Diss,  Epis.  9. 

S  Leg.  ii.  224. 
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themselves^  many  obtained  it  from  the  bounty  of  benefactors.* 
Some  were  emancipated  by  the  justice  and  gratitude  of  their 
masters:  others  owed  their  freedom  to  motives  of  religion,  t 
When  the  celebrated  Wilfrid  had  received  from  Edelwalch, 
king  of  Sussex,  the  donation  of  the  isle  of  Selsey,  with  two 
hundred  and  fifty  male  and  feniale  slaves,  the  bishop  instruct- 
ed them  in  the  christian  faith,  baptised  them,  and  immediate- 
ly made  them  free.J  Their  manumission  was  an  act  of  cha- 
rity frequently  inculcated  by  the  preachers;  and  in  most  of 
the  wills,  which  are  still  extant,  we  meet  with  directions  for 
granting  liberty  to  a  certain  number  of  slaves.  But  the  com- 
miseration of  the  charitable  was  more  excited  by  the  condi- 
tion of  the  wile  theow  (those  who  had  been  reduced  to  slave- 
ry by  a  judicial  sentence)  than  of  such  as  had  been  .born  in 
that  state,  and  had  never  tasted  the  blessings  of  liberty.  By 
the  bishops  in  the  council  of  Calcuith  it  was  agreed  to  free 
at  their  decease  every  slave  of  that  description;  and  similar 
provisions  are  inserted  in  the  wills  of  the  lady  Wynfleda,  of 
Athelstan  son  of  king  Ethelred,  and  of  iELlfric  archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  §  Their  manumission,  to  be  legal,  was  to  be 
performed  in  public,  in  the  market,  in  the  court  of  the  hun- 
dred, or  in  the  church  at  the  foot  of  the  principal  altar.  The 
lord  taking  the  hand  of  the  slave  offered  it  to  the  bailiff,  she- 
riff, or  clergyman,  gave  him  a  sword,  and  a  lance,  and  told  him 
that  the  ways  were  open,  and  that  he  was  at  liberty  to  go^ 
wheresoever  he  pleased.  || 

Before  I  conclude  this  subject,  it  is  proper  to  add 
Jrade  m  j^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  purchase  of  slaves  publicly  pre- 
vailed during  the  whole  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  pe- 
riod. These  unhappy  men  were  sold  like  catUe  in  the  mar- 
ket: and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  a  slave  was  usually 
estimated  at  four  times  the  price  of  an  ox.T  To  the  importa-i 
ti6n  of  foreign  slaves  no  impediment  had  ever  been  opposed: 
the  export  of  native  slaves  was  forbidden  under  severe  penal- 
ties. ****  But  habit  and  the  pursuit  of  gain  had  taught  the  North- 
umbrians to  bid  defiance  to  all  the  efforts  of  the  legislature. 

• 

*  Siwin  bought  Sydefleda  into  perpetual  freedom  for  fi^e  shillinp  and 
tome  pence,  ^^ilroar  bought  Sethryth  for  three  mancuses  to  be  mt  af- 
ter the  death  of  hunself  and  his  wife.    Lye^  app.  v. 

f  Hicks,  Dissert,  p.  13, 13. 

i  Bed.  iy.  13. 

§  Wilk.  Con.  171.  Mores,  p.  63.  Lye,  app.  t.  Hicks,  praef.  zxil.  See 
alsoHist.  Ram.  40r. 

I  Leg.  u.  229. 270. 

^  The  toll  in  the  market  of  Lewes  was  one  penny  for  the  sale  of  an  ox, 
four  pennies  for  that  of  a  skye.     Dom«sday . 

••  Leg.  ir.  93.  lOr.  134. 
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Like  the  aavages  of  Africa,  they  are  said  to  have  carried  off, 
not  only  their  own  countrymen,  but  even  their  friends  and 
relatives;  and  to  have  sold  theift  as  slaves  in  the  ports  of  the 
continent*  The  men  of  Bristol  were  the  last  to  abandon 
this  nefarious  traffic  Their  agents  travelled  into  every  part 
of  the  country:  they  were  instructed  to  give  the  highest  price 
for  females  in  a  state  of  pregnancy:  and  the  slave  ships  regu- 
larly Sidled  from  that  port  to  Ireland,  where  they  were  secure 
of  a  ready  and  profitable  market  Their  obstinacy  yielded, 
however,  not  to  the  severity  of  the  magistrates,  but  to  the 
seal  of  Wulstan,  bishop  of  Worcester.  That  prelate  visited 
Bristol  several  years  successively;  resided  for  months  to- 
gether in  the  neighbourhood;  and  preached  on  every  Sunday 
against  the  barbarity  and  irreligion  of  the  dealers  in  slaves. 
At  last  the  merchants  were  convinced  by  his  reasons,  and  in 
their  gild  solemnly  bound  themselves  to  renounce  the  trade. 
One  of  the  members  was  soon  after  tempted  to  violate  his 
engagement  His  perfidy  was  punished  with  the  loss  of  his 
eyes.t 

We  have  still  to  consider  a  class  of  men,  partly  ^^^ 
free,  and  partly  slaves,  the  inhabitants  of  the  cities,  *"^  "' 
burghs,  and  ports,  which  were  the  property  sometimes  of 
one,  sometimes  of  several  opulent  individuals.  The  burgh- 
ers were  in  general  tradesmen  and  mechanics,  divided  into 
two  classes:  the  one  of  men,  who  held  their  houses  by  a 
fixed  rent,  and  were  at  liberty  to  quit  them  when  they 
pleased:  the  other  of  villeins,  or  the  descendants  of  villeins, 
who  had  been  permitted  to  migrate  from  the  country  for 
the  benefit  of  trade,  and  lived  in  houses,  which  were  con- 
sidered as  portions  of  the  manors  to  which  the  original 
settlers  had  belonged.  These  burghers  were  still  annexed  to 
the  soil,  and  transferable  with  it:  and  were  still  compelled  to 
do  service  in  like  manner  with  their  brethren  in  the  country. 
But  all  possessed  superior  advantages.  They  were  better  pro- 
tected from  the  attack  of  an  enemy:  they  enjoyed  the  benefit 
of  a  market  for  the  sale  of  their  wares.  They  formed  gilds, 
or  corporations,  which  guaranteed  the  good  conduct  of  their 
members,  and  were  under  the  government  of  the  reeve  of  the 
chief  lord.  But  the  privileges  and  burthens,  the  customs  and 
services  of  the  inhabitants  of  different  burghs,  and  frequently 
of  those  in  the  same  burgh,  were  so  various,  complex,  and 
contradictory,  that  it  is  impossible  to  arrange  them  under  dis- 
tinct heads,  or  to  describe  them  with  accuracy.  They  origi- 
nated in  the  wants,  the  caprice,  the  favour  of  the  several  pro- 

*  Halmi.  8.  f  Ang.  Sac.  ii.  258. 
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prietors;  and  those  who  desire  a  more  ample  gratification  of 
their  curiosity  dn  this  subject  must  have  recourse  to  the  au- 
thentic pages  of  Domesday.* 

*  I  ynll  add  a  few  instances.  Sevenl  burghs  possessed  a  commoik  pas- 
ture for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants;  others  lands  and  houses  which  paid  rent 
to  the  guild. — ^In  Lincoln  were  12  citizens^  called  lawmen,  who  possessed 
the  jurisdiction  of  Sac  and  Soc  in  particular  districts. — Oxford  originally 
belonged  to  the  king,  and  the  earl  Algpar.  The  burgesses  fanned  the  cus- 
toms, fines,  tolls,  &c.  of  them  both,  by  the  payment  of  a  yearly  rent  of  20/. 
and  six  casks  of  honey  to  the  king,  and  of  10k  to  the  earl,  besides  the  pro- 
fits arising  firom  his  null.  They  sent  20  men  to  the  army,  or  paid  20L 
Those  of  Dover  were  iree  from'  all  suit,  service,  and  fines  to  kin^s  court, 
and  from  toll  throughout  the  realm:  and  in  return  funushed  him  onCe  every 
year  with  20  ships,  each  manned  vnth  21  mariners,  to  serve  during  a  fort- 
night   Mde  Domesday  paadro,  or  Gale,  iii.  759^^778, 
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NOTE  [A.] 


Tai  object  of  the  present  note  is  to  investigftte  the  nature  of  some  trans^ 
actions  in  the  reign  or  Edwy,  which  have  been  differently  represented  by 
different  wviters  in  later  times.  For  this  purpose  I  shall  have  recourse  to 
the  most  ancient  authorities,  and  shall  transcribe  such  as  are  not  of  easy 


1.  Was  Edwy  mamed  at  the  time  of  his  coronation?  This  question  has 
been  decided  in  the  negative  by  the  anonymous  biographer  of  archbishop 
Donstan,  who  was  contemporary  with  that  prelate,  and  wrote  about  fifteen 
years  after  his  death.  The  work  is  extant  m  manuscript  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, Cleop.  B.  13,  and  has  been  published  by  the  Bollandists,  tom.  4. 
Maii,  p.  344.  This  writer  says:  Huic  quxdam,  licet  nalione  prxcelsa,  in- 
epta  tamen  mulier,  cum  adulta  filia  per  nefandum  familiaritatis  lenocinium 
lectando  inhaerebat:  eotenus  videlicet  quo  sese,  vel  etiam  natam  suam,  sub 
tmjugaU  tUulo  illi  innectendo  sociaret.  Quas  ille,  ut  aiunt,  altematim, 
quod  jam  pudet  dicere  turpi  palpatu,  et  absque  pudore  utriusque  libidi- 
nose  tractavit  M9,  Cleop.  76.  Act.  SS.  p.  353.  The  same  is  asserted 
by  Eadmer,  who  wrote  about  the  year  1100.  Wharton  has  published  one 
third  of  Eadmer's  life  of  St.  Dunstan,  in  the  second  tome  of  his  Anglia  sa- 
cra: the  whole  was  published  by  Surius  under  the  name  of  Osbert,  Coloniae 
Agrippinae,  1618.  The  words  of  Eadmer  are  these.  Erat  mulier  quxdam 
ex  magna  et  alta  progenie  nata,  filiam  ad^ltam  habens  ....  Hae  prxfatae 
Rgi  Edvino  assidux  adherebant,  suis  blanditiis  et  nutibus  iUecebrosis  pro 
riribus  opetam  dantes,  quatenus  unam  illcarum  sibi  in  conjugium  copukaret. 
Ad  quas  die  impudico  iUiciti  amoris  desiderio  fervens  indecenti  amplexu 
nunc  hanc  n«nc  illam,  neutrius  adapectumin  hoc  erubescens,  destringebat* 
Eadmer,  apud  Sur.  p.  236. 

2.  The  transaction,  which  occurred  on  the  day  of  the  king's  coronation^ 
nay  be  seen  in  Osbem,  Ang.  Sac.  ii.  104.  It  is  thus  described  by  the  con- 
temporary biographer.  Cum  tempore  statute  ab  universis  Anglorum  prin- 
dpibus  communi  electione  ungeretur  et  consecraretur  in  regem,  die  eodem 
post  regale  sacrae  institutionis  ung^entum  repente  prosiUiit  lascivus,  lin- 
quens  farta  convivia  et  decibiles  optimatum  suonim  consessiones  ad  prae- 
(fictum  scelus  lenocinii  (ad  praedictum  luparum  palpamentum  Act.  SS.  p. 
353).  After  some  debate,  Dunslan  and  Kinsey  were  chosen,  qui  omnium 
jusflis  obtemperantes  regem  volentem  vel  nolentem  reducerent  ad  relictam 
aedem.  Ing^essi  juxta  principum  suorum  praeoepta  invenemnt  reg^am  co- 
nmam,  quae  miro  metallo  auri  et  aigenti,  gemmarumqiie  vario  nitore  con- 
serta  splendebat,  procul  a  capite  ad  terram  usque  neghgenter  avulsam,  ip- 
samque  more  mali^o  inter  utrasque  velot  in  vili  auillorum  volutabro  cre- 
benime  volutantem.  They  requested  him  to  return.  At  Dunstanus,  pri- 
mum  increpitans  mulierum  ineptias  manu  sua,  dum  nollet  exsurgere,. 
extraxit  eum  de  mcechali  ganearum  accubitu,  impositoque  diadematc  duxit 
eum  tecum,  licet  vi  a  mulieribus  raptum,  ad  regale  consortium.  Tunc 
eadem  iEthelgiva,  sic  erat  nomen  ignominiosae  mulieris,  inanes  orbes  ocu- 
loram  coiftra  venerandum  abbatem  ferventi  furore  retorsit,  inquiens  hujus- 
modi  hominem  ultra  modum  esse  magnanimum,  qui  regps  in  secretum  te- 
merarius  intraret.  MS.  Cleop.  76.  On  comparing  this  account  with  those 
«f  Wallmgfbi^  (p.  542),  and  Westminster  (p.  195),  it  will  be  seen  that 
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tbey  bare  done  nothing  more  than  abridge  it,  generally  preterting  the 
Tery  same  woids^ 

The  account  by  Eadmer  is  similar  to  the  preceding.  Die  quo  ipse  E4- 
▼inus  in  regem  est  consecratus,  a  loco  convivii  in  quo  cum  archiepiscopis, 
episcopis,  abbatibus,  totiusque  regni  principibus  sedebat,  jam  pransua 
ezilit,  et  relictis  omnibus  in  cameram,ubi  prsefatx  feminx  erant,  solus  sece- 
dit,  capitique  corona  sublata,  se  inter  illas  in  medium  jecit.  Quod  opti- 
mates  agnoscentes,  opp^do  incUgnati  sunt.  They  then  chose  Dunstan  and 
Kxnsey,  qui  ex  praecepto  summi  pontificis  et  aliorum  omnium  ad  regem  in- 
gressi^  ilium,  nt  dixi,  in  medio  illarum  duarum  decubantem  repererunt. 
Tunc  Dunstanus  primo  in  igriominiosas  muUeres  asperse  increpationis  verba 
vultu  et  Yoce  contorquens,  lascivias  earum,  sicut  verum  castitatis  amatorem 
decuit,  detestatus  est.  Deinde  regem  ut  se  tanti  opprobrii  ezortem  faceret 
monens,  ad  proceres  eum  redire,  eosque  sua  prxsentia  exhilarare  summissa 
voce  precatus  est.  Qui  atumi  sui  furore  simul  et  vultus  sui  rubore  perfu- 
8U8,  dum  se  rediturum  omnino  negaret,  Dunstanus  manum  iliius  arripuit, 
et  a  loco  violenter  abstractum,  imposito  capiti  ejus  diademate,  ad  convi- 
vantes  introduxit.  Quod  mulieris  ig^ominia  nullatenus  xquanimiter  ferens, 
sxvis  verborum  increpationibus  in  vihim  surrexit,  et  se  eum  confusioni 
perpetux  traditurum  gamila  contestatione  devovit.  Eadmer,  ibid. — Mr. 
Turner  is  unwilling  to  believe  the  indecent  part  of  this  history,  because 
the  MS.  Cleop.  mtroduces  it  with  a  suspicious  "  ut  aiunt"  (Hist  iii.  155. 
not.  7.^  But  to  me  it  is  evident  that  the  words  **  ut  aiunt"  refer  to  the  con- 
duct or  Ethelg^va  and  her  daughter  on  previous  occasions,  not  on  the  day 
of  the  king's  coronation. 

3.  On  what  account,  and  at  whose  solicitation,  was  Dunstan  driven  into 
banishment^  A  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  for  October,  1815,  pre- 
tends, that,  according  to  many  respectable  authors^  he  was  accused  and 
convicted,  probably  unjustly,  of  having  embezzled  the  royal  treasures.  In 
proof  of  this  statement,  he  quotes  Florence,  Simeon,  Hoveden,  and  Wal- 
lingford.  But  the  three  former  do  not  contain  the  remotest  allusion  to  any 
such  charge  or  conviction.  The  passage  which  he  has  transcribed  from 
them,  <*  exilio  pro  justitia  ascriptus,  mare  transiit,"  is  meant  to  praise  his 
conduct,  not  t6  censure  it  They  copied  it  from  the  eulo^um  of  the  arch- 
bishop, composed  by  Adalard  about  twenty  years  after  the  decease  of  the 
prelate,  and  appointed  to  be  read  every  year  in  the  church  of  Canterbury, 
on  the  anniversary  of  his  death.  It  describes  him  as  suffering  persecution, ' 
not  for  peculation,  but  "for  righteousness  sake:  pro  justitia."  Adalard, 
Blandin.  MS.  Nero,  c.  7.  Lect  7. 

Neither  does  WaJlingford  any  where  say,  that  the  abbot  of  Glastonbury 
was  accused  or  convicted  of  peculation.  He  only  tells  us  that  tlie  king  au 
along  had- entertained  suspicions  of  Dunstan,  because  he  had  been  intrust- 
ed with  the  custody  of  the  royal  treasures.  Suspectus  enim  erat  Eadwino 
Dunstanus  omni  tempore,  eo  quod  tempore  Eadredi  thesauros  patrum  suo- 
rum  custodisset.  •  Walling.  542.  But  what  was  the  real  nature  of  these 
suspicions,  he  has  not  informed  us.  Edwy  regarded  all  the  friends  of  his 
uncle  invidooculo  (ibid.):  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  blamed  Dun- 
stan for  the  loss  of  those  sums  which  Edred  had  gpiven  to  the  poor  and  the 
church.  But  the  obscure  language  of  Wallingford  cannot  outweigh  the 
positive  testimony  of  all  the  more  ancient  historians. 

Those  historians  unanimously  attribute  the  exile  of  Dunstan  to  the  re- 
sentment of  Ethel^va,  for  his  conduct  on  the  day  of  the  coronation:  the 
modern  writer  mentioned  above,  attributes  it  to  the  persuasions,  not  of  Ed- 
wy's  mistress,  but  of  a  lady  whom  he  marries  to  the  king,  and  calls  Elgiva. 
The  following  extracts  will  decide  the  question.  The  contemporaiy  bio- 
grapher, after  mentioning  the  answet  of  Ethelgiva  on  the  day  of  the  coro- 
nation, proceeds  thus:    nasc  impudens  virago  ex  hac  die  prxdicta  yirum 
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IM  Dunstanum  eotiiiUis  inimicabilibus  penequi  non  quievit,  quousqiia 
pestiferam  execntionis  aux  voluntatem  ciim  adaucta  ref^  inimicitia  adim<« 
pleret.  Tunc  ilia  ex  pnedicti  regis  consensu  omnem  illius  ordtnis  bonorem 
aupellectiUsque  suae  subitantiam  suis  legibiis  subjuguvit.  Quin  etiam  ur-* 
l^nte  regis  imperioipsuin  ad  incolatum  calamitatisceleriterire  pncscripsit. 
Qjoicumque  amicorum  post  hsc  eiim,  irtjutto  arbitrio  ctiminaniv  faniTug 
^€cium,  causa  charitatis  et  compatientix  hospitio  sosceperunt^  freftientem 
regis  iram  graviter  incurremnt,  et  propterea  insanos  fluctiis  turbkii  xquoria 
periculoso  navigio  transire,  et  incerta  Galliamm  exilia  adire  coactus  eat. 
Et  dum  Telis  in  altum  extenais  quasi  tria  milliaria  maris  ingressus  fuissety 
Tenenint  nuntii  ab  iniqua  muliere,  aui,  ut  fcrunt^  oculos  illius,  si  in  his  ma* 
tis  littoribus  inveniretur,  eruendo  dempsissent  MS.  Cleop.  77 •  Eadmer 
in  like  manner  describes  the  resentment  of  £thelj^va«  Et  hoc  quidem  de« 
teatabile  votum  (her  threat  on  the  day  of  coronation)  non  tepescente  mali- 
tia  ejus,  iacto  exercere  solicita  postmodiim  fuit.  Effecit  naroque  apud 
re^m,  ut  cuncta  qax  in  monasteno  Dunstani  habebantur,  diripi,  ac  deva»* 
tan,  et  ipsum  a  regno  eliminatum  in  exilium  pelli  juberet ....  Igihir  adhuc 
muUerU  ira,  in  immanem  resaniam  acta,  missis  nuntiis  ubi  Dunstanus  esset, 
perquiri  fecit,  et  ri  comprehend!  valeret,  sine  ullo  respectu  misericordiae 
oculos  ei  erui  praecepit.  Eadmer,  p.  237.  Thus,  also,  Osbem  attributes  his 
exile  to  the  same  nefanda  meretrix,  and  furens  mulier.  Ang.  Aac«  ii.  103,104. 

In  oppomtion  to  these  ancient  testimonies  the  reviewer  appeals  to  two 
more  recent  historians,  Westminster  and  Wallingford.  1.  But  Westmin- 
ster actually  abridges  the  contemporary  biographer  of  Dunstan.  After  re- 
lating the  occurrence  on  tlie  day  of  the  coronation,  he  says:  Tunc  meretrix 
iUa  Algiva  nuncupata  ( Algiva  or  Ethelgiva  are  the  same  name  in  the  Saxoa 
lai^^age)  contra  virum  Dei  ferrenti  furore  consurgensdixitillum  nimis  fuisse 
temerarium,  dum  regis  secreta  non  vocatus  intrsTitr— Algiva  eupradieiap 
mulierum  nequissima,  ex  Eadwii  regis  consensu  ....  tandem  ipsum  a 
regno  proscripsit.  West  p.  196.  2.  Wallingford  also  agrees  with  the 
writers  before  him.  Invenerunt  ipsum  medium  inter  duos,  EthelgiT,am 
nomine  et  filiam — Algiva  ut  erat  procacis  lingux  Dunstano  ex  parte  regis 
malevolenter  iHusit — Non  distulit  tmpudene  tiki  muUer^  sed  omne  ine  sux 
venenum  in  santum  abbatem  evomuit — ipea  muUer  impudens  licentiam  a. 
rege  acceperat  omnes  facultates  sancti  proscribendi  •  •  /  •  eous<|ue  rem 
deduxit,  ut  ipsum  sanctum  proscription!  appelleret.  Quid  enim  inter  tot 
hoGtes  faceret?  Regps  iram  sensit  erumpentem  «b  ocultia,  et  regifut  manum 
exteriua  et  aperte  flagellantem.  Thougi>  in  the  last  line  he  gives  her  the 
^e  of  queen,  it  is  plain  from  the  whole  context  that  he  meant  the  kinj^'s 
mistreti.  She  was  the  saQie  impudens  ilia  mulier  inter  quam  et  filiam  ejus 
invenerunt  regem  medKlm,  &c.  Wallingford,  p.  542.— In  conclusion  it 
appears  to  me  hardly  possible  that  any  person  can  read  the  preceding  ex- 
tracts, and  still  entertain  a  doubt  as  to  the  person  who  was  the  cause  of 
Dunstan's  exile. 

4.  From  the  preceding  authorities  it  is  evident  that  Edwy  was  not  mar- 
ried at  the  time  of  his  coronation,  and  from  their  silence,  and  the  un- 
bounded influence  of  Ethelgiva  after  that  event,  we  may  fairiy  infer  that  he 
remained  unmarried  till  the  banishment  of  DunsUn.  There  is  in  the  British 
museum  a  manuscript  life  of  St  Oswald,  archbishop  of  York,  (Nen^  £.  l.>, 
written  at  the  same  time,  probably  by  the  same  author,  as  the  anonymous  lite 
of  St  Dunston.  From  tlUs,  however,  we  learn  that  Edwy  had  married  before 
the  revolt  of  the  Mercians,  that  he  at  the  same  time  kept  a  mistress  in  one 
of  bis  villas,  and  that  he  had  obtained  possession  of  her  by  force.  **  Hex 
inigue,  ut  inaolens  juventus  solet  vitam  ducens,  sub  uxore  propria  altenun 
adamavit,  quam  et  rapuit,  sacra  decreta  christianx  legis  negligens,  oblitus 
tnente  tribuktiones  Bavtdici  regis,  quas  pertulit  patrato  scelere."  He  then 
mentions  her  banishment  by  archbishop  Odo.  ••  Antiates  autem  Fineatico 
afelo  (Uke  that  of  Phineas,  Numb.  xxv.  7.)  stimulatu^,  et  ira  Dei  itritatii% 
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repente  cum  sociis  equum  ascendit,  et  ad  yilUniy  qua  multer  maoaitabt^ 
penrenit,  eamque  rapuit»  et  de  regno  perduxit,  regemque  dulcibus  ammo- 
Buit  verbis,  pariterque  &cti8»  ut  ab  impiis  actibus  cusUxtiret  se,  ne  periret 
'  de  via  iusta."  MS.  Nero,  £.  fol.  1.  b.  But  who  was  this  woman  >  Eadmer 
in  his  hfe  of  archbishop  Odo  (published  by  mistake  under  the  name  of  Os- 
bem),  informs  us,  that  she  was  the  very  Ethelgiva,  with  whose  character 
the  reader  b  already  acquainted.  **  Unam  de  prxscriptis  mulieribus,  quann 
•t  amplior  potentia,et  obsccnior  impudentia  debonestabat,  et  notiorem 
homimbus  fecerat"  Ang.  Sac.  ii.  84.  The  praeacriptK  mutieres  were 
Ethelgiva  and  her  dau^ter;  and  it  will  be  readily  admitted  that  the  cha^ 
factor  which  he  here  gives,  must  belong  to  the  mother. 

5.  The  reader  has  seen  that  on  her  return  Ethelgiva  was  put  to  death  at 
Gloucester.  To  whom  should  her  death  be  attributeU^  Blalmsburv  (p. 
114),  and  Gervase  (1645),  say  in  general  terms  that  she  was  banished  and 
hamstrang  b^  the  aschbishop.  Eadmer,  in  his  life  of  Odo,  says:  **  Ab  ho- 
minibus  servi  dei  comprehensa,  et,  ne  meretricio  more  ulterius  vaga  discifr- 
leret,  subnervata,  post  dies  aliquot  mala  morte  presenti  vitz  sublata  est.  *'  p. 
84.  Yet  in  his  life  of  archbishop  Dunstan,  he  attributes  her  death  to  the 
Hercian  insurgents.  Misertus  Deus  gentis  Anglorum,  ezcitavit  quos^uo 
potentes  a  ^erminis  magni  fluminis  Humbrs  usque  ad  terminos  fluminia 
Tlumusic  eontra  impietatem  reg^s  Edwini,  et  eum,  quia  talem  se  fecerat, 
qualem,  uti  diximus,  reg^em  neutiquam  esse  decebat,  unanimiter  perseqiit, 
et  aut  vita  aut  reg^o  privare  moliti  sunt  Et  ipsum  auidem  ultra  Thamisiam 
fugpaverunt:  nefimdamvero  miretricem  ejus  juxta  civitatem  Glavomiensem 
mtda  morte,  quod  breviter  et  summatim  dictum  accipiatur,  perdiderunt. 
Ead.  apud'Sur.  p.  237,  338.  Osbem  gives  the  same  account.  Ab  Humbro 
fluvio  usque  ad  fiuvium  Tanusim— omnes  quasi  in  unum  hominem  trans* 
Iat»— regem  cum  adultera  fugitantem  persequi  non  deststunt.  Et  ipsam 
quidem  juxta  Claudium  civitatem  repertaro  subnervavere,  deinde  qua  dig^na 
luerat  morte,  multavere.  p.  106.  Which  of  these  different  narratives  may 
be  the  true  one,  it  is  perhaps  hnpossible  to  decide.  The  latter  wears  the 
appearance  of  greater  probability. 

6.  About  ninety  years  after  Eadmer,  Senatos,  prior  of  Worcester,  wrote 
a  life  of  St  Oswald.  He  copies  Eadmer  very  closely,  but  by  accidentally 
altering  the  position  of  a  sentence,  gives  us  to  understand  that  when  Dun- 
stan incurred  the  hatred  of  Ed  wy  and  his  mistress,  the  king  was  already  mar- 
ried to  another  wonum.  Th^  work  of  Senatus^  which  Wharton  supposed 
to  be  lost,  is  in  the  library  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Durham.  I  shall 
transcribe  the  passage.  «  Edwinus  Rex  ....  vaga  fractua  libidine,  exarsit 
in  quandam,  quam  spreta  fide  tori  subintroductanpk  habebat  Instabat  antis- 
tes  Odo  regem^  revocare  ab  errore  vis  sue.  Opportune,  importune  eos  cor- 
ripuit  sed  minime  correxit.  Super  eodem  etiam  dum  comperetur  a  beato 
Punstano  ....  sanctum  virum  e patria  exalem  fieri  jussit  Quo  audito  ve- 
nerabilis  Odo  tutbatus  spiritu,  nctusque  tarn  nefaric  rei  publicus  hostia 
acandalum  quod  in  gladio  spiritus  de  regno  Dei  toUere  nonprevaluit,  appli- 
cata  manu  militum  attemptavit,  infimdamque  mulierem  a  regali  curia  ab- 
■tnudt,  absttactamque  in  Hibemiam  relenvit"  I  may  here  observe  the 
alteration  in  the  language' Of  the  writers  iJter  the  conquest,  in  the  Saxon 
writer  (Neiso,  B.  1.)  the  archbishop  took  with  him  his  gesiths  (cum  sociis), 
in  Eadmer  and  Senatus  he  Ukesa  body  of  knights  (manu  militum):  in  the 
former  Edwy  kept  his  mistress  in  one  of  the  royal  farms  (in  villa  regis),  in 
the  latter  he  keeps  her  in  the  king's  court  (in  curia  rcns). 

7.  Malmsbury  comes  next,  and  in  some  respect  diners  from  all  former 
writers.  Accmding  to  him  Edwy's  mistress  is  a  near  relation:  the  king  is 
passionately  in  love  witJi  her, and  takes  her  by  force  to  make  her  his  wife: 
Odo  separates  them  at  the  instigation  of  Dunstan,  and  Edwy  banishes  Dun- 
stan in  consequence  (Malm.  70. 114.)  This  account  is  copied  with  the  pe- 
culiarities of  the  hmg^uage  by  the  monk  of  Bamsey  (Hist.  fiam.  390).    The 
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htter  iMft  of  it  is  evidenUy  false,  as  the  abbot  of  Glastonbury  was  banisked 
befiire  the  separation. 

8.  On  the  whole  I  think  it  plaifi  that  Edwy  was  not  married  at  the  time 
of  his  coronation:  'that  he  banished  Dunstan  at  the  instigation  of  his  mistress 
Sthelgiva:  that  after  his  nuuriage  he  took  her  by  force  from  her  friends, 
and  kept  her  in  one  of  the  royal  farms,  and  that  she  was  afterwards  carrie<l 
from  thence  by  force,  and  sent  into  Ireland  by  archbishop  Odo. — Perhaps  I 
should  apologize  for  the  length  of  this  note.  The  subject  has  exercised  the 
ingenuity  of  several  modem  writers,  and  I  thought  that  the  reader  would 
be  best  enabled  to  inform  his  own  judgment,  by  perusing  the  original  pass- 
ages, which  were  previously  locked  up  in  manuscripts,  or  in  books  which 
eumot  readily  be  procured. 

NOTE  [B,]  Page  475. 

In  addition  to  what  I  have  said  respecting  the  Anglo-Saxon  g^siths,  I  may 
be  allowed  to  notice  a  passage  in  the  laws  of  Athelstan,  which  appears  to 
throw  some  light  on  the  subject.  We  are  there  told  (p.  71),  that  the  were 
of  an  ordinary  thane  was  2000  thrymsc — that  if  aceorl  improved  so  much  in 
his  circumstances  as  to  possess  five  hides  of  land,  and  accompany  the  king  to 
war,  his  toere  also  became  2000  thrymsc — but  that  if  he  had  not  the  land, 
how  well  soever  he  might  be  armed,  he  was  still  to  be  considered  no  better 
than  a  ceorl.  Should,  however,  his  son  or  his  grandson  improve  so  as  to 
possess  the  necessary  quantity  of  land,  he  would  become  of  the  geeith  rank, 
and  hiBtoere  would  be  2000  thrymsae.  Hence  it  seems  to  me  that  the  gesith 
was  the  same  as  the  thane,  and  that  he  was  a  person  having  at  least  five 
bides  of  land:  and  bound  to  follow  the  king  to  war.  I^m  the  last  circum- 
stance he  probably  was  called  g^sitii,  or  companion. 
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CHAP.  I. 
WILLIAM  L 

SURNAMED  THE  CONQUEROR. 


WILLIAM  IS  CROVNED— RETURNS  TO  NOflMAKDY— INSURRECTIONS— TOTAL 

SUBJUGATION     OF    THE    KINGDOM DEPRESSION     OF    THE    NATIVE^-* 

KNIGHTS^  FEES— INCIDENTS   OF  MILITARY   TENURES INNOVATIONS    IN 

JUDICIAL  PROCEEDINGS— -DOMESDAY— KING'S  REVENUE — INSURRECTION 

OF  NORMAN    BARONS REBELLION    OF  ROBERT,  THE  KlNG^S  SON WAR 

WITH  FRANCE — W^UXIAM^S  DEATH ^AND  CHARACTER. 


Among  the  most  formidable  of  the  sea-kings,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  tenth  century,  was  RoUo,  who,  from  his 
activity,  had  acquired  the  surname  of  **  the  ganger.  '*    Settle- 
The  north  of  France  was  the  theatre  of  his  exploits:    J?*"lj^ 
and  the  maritime   provinces,  which  had  already    nuintin' 
been  ravaged  by  Ha<$tings,  were  laid  desolate  by  the    Gaul, 
repeated  invasions  of  this  restless  barbarian.     But 
the  man,  before  whom  so  many  armies  had  fled,  was  subdued 
by  the  zeal,  or  the  eloquence  of  an  ecclesiastic.     In  912, 
Franco,  the  archbishop  of  Rouen,  persuaded  him  to  embrace 
the  faith  of  the  gospel,  and  to  acknowledge  himself  the  vassal 
of  the  French  crown.     As  the  price  of  his  acquiescence,  he 
received  the  hand  of  Gisla,  the  daughter  of  Charles  the  sim- 
ple, and  with  her  that  extensive  tract  of  land,  which  is  bound- 
ed by  the  ocean,  the  river  Epte,  and  the  two  provinces  of 
Maine  and  Bretagne.     From  its  new  settlers  this  territory 
acquired  the  appellation  of  Normandy,  or  the  land  of  the 
Northmen. 
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Rollo  left  bis  dominions  to  his  posterity,  a  race  of  able  and 
fortunate  princes,  who  assumed  indifferently  the  titles  of  earl, 
or  marquess,  or  duke.  The  necessity  of  cultivating  a  desert 
introduced  habits  of  industry  and  subordination  amoiig  the 
colonists.  Their  numbers  were  repeatedly  multiplied  by  the 
accession  of  new  adventurers;  and  that  spirit  of  enteiprise 
and  contempt  of  dancer,  which  had  distinguished  their  fathers 
in  the  pursuit  of  plunder,  soon  enabled  them  to  reach,  and 
even  to  outstrip  their  neighbours  in  the  career  of  civilization. 
For  their  rapid  improvement,  they  owed  much  to  the  wisdom 
and  justice  of  their  princes:  still  more  to  the  influence  of  reli- 
gion, which  softened  the  ferocity  of  their  manners,  impelled 
them  to  cultivate  the  useful  and  ornamental  arts,  and  opened 
to  their  curiosity  the  stores  of  ancient  literature.  Within 
less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  from  the  baptism  of 
Rollo,  the  Normans  were  ranked  among  the  most  polished, 
as  well  as  the  most  warlike,  nations  of  Europe. 

The  fifth  in  succession  from  Rollo  was  Robert  II.,  who 
contributed  to  restore  to  his  throne  Henry,  king  of  France, 
and  received  from  the  gratitude  of  that  monarch  the  Vexin, 
as  an  addition  to  his  patrimonial  dominions.  In  the  eighth 
year  of  his  government,  curiosity  or  devotion  induced  him 
to  undertake  a  pilpimage  to  the  holy  land.  His  reputation 
had  gone  before  hun.  In  every  country  Ke  was  received  with 
respect:  at  Constantinople  the  Grecian  emperor  paid  him  dis- 
tinguished honours:  and  on  bis  approach  to  Jerusalem,  the 
gates  of  the  city  were  gratuitously  thrown  open  by  the  com- 
mand of  the  emir.  But  his  constitution  sank  under  the  fa- 
tigues of  the  journey,  and  the  heat  of  the  climate.  He  died 
on  his  return,  at  Nice,  in  Bythinia. 

.  To  Robert,  in  the  year  1057,  Herleva,  the  daughter 

wnliun      ^^  ^  officer  of  his  household,  had  brought  an  ille- 

10^.  gitimate  son,  William,  afterwards  duke  of  Norman- 
dy, and  king  of  England.  This  child  strongly  in 
terested  the  affections  of  his  father;  who,  before  his  departure, 
in  an  assembly  of  the  barons  at  Fescamp,  prevailed  on  them 
to  acknowledge  him  for  heir  apparent  to  the  dutchy.  The 
earl  Gilbert  was  appointed  his  guardian;  and  the  king  of 
France  solemnly  engaged  to  protect  the  rights  of  his  orphan 
vassal.  But  the  guardian  was  slain:  the  interests  of  William 
were  neglected:  and  his  dominions,  during  the  time  of  his 
minority,  exhibit  one  continued  scene  of  anarchy  and  blood- 
shed, originating  in  the  lawless  violence,  and  conflicting  ra- 
pacity of  the  barons.  At  the  age  of  nineteen,  William  first 
took  the  field,  to  support  his  claim  to  the  succession,  against 
the  legitimate  descendants  of  Richard  II.,  the  father  of  Ro- 
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bert:  and  with  the  aid  of  Henry,  defeated,  in  the  valley  of 
Dunes,  Guy  of  Burgundy,  his  most  formidable  competitor. 
But  duringthe  campaign,  the  French  kinglearned  to  fear  the 
growing  abilities  of  his  pupil.  He  turned  his  arms  against 
the  young  prince,  joined  his  forces  to  those  of  William  <^ 
Arques,  a  second  pretender  to  the  dukedom,  and  afterwardi^ 
on  two  occasions,  marched  a  numerous  army  into  Normandy 
to  the  assistance  of  different  insurgents.  But  the  activity  and 
bravery  of  William  baffled  all  the  efforts,  and  at  last  extorted 
the  respect,  of  his  adversaries:  his  alliance  was  courted  by 
the  neighbouring  princes:  Baldwin,  of  Flanders,  gave  him 
his  daughter  Matilda  in  marriage:  and  when  he  undertook  the 
invasion  of  England,  he  was  universally  considered  as  one 
of  the  boldest  Knights,  and  most  enterprising  sovereigns,  in 
Christendom.* 

The  progress  of  that  invasion,  from  its  origin  to 
the  battle  of  Senlac,  has  been  related  in  the  preced-   ^'Miiuii 
ing  chapter.     From  Senlac,  William  returned  to   S  Dover. 
Hastings.     He  had  fondly  persuaded  himself  that       1056.  * 
the  campaign  was  terminated;  and  that  the  natives, 
dishearten^  by  the  fall  of  their  king,  and  the  defeat  of  their 
army,  would  hasten  to  offer  him  the  crown.t    A  few  days 
dissipated  the  illusion.     London  was  put  in  a  state  of  defence 
by  the  industry  of  the  citizens;  the  inhabitants  of  Romney 
repulsed  a  division  of  the  Norman  fleet,  which  attempted  to 
enter  the  harbour;  and  a  numerous  force,  which  had  assem- 
bled at  Dover,  threatened  to  aet  on  the  rear  of  the  invaders, 
if  they  proceeded  towards  the  capital.     The  first  object  of 
Willianv  was  to  disperse  the  latter;  and  in  his  march  he  s^ 
verely  chastised  the  town  of  Romney.     The  force  at  Dover 
melted  away  at  his  approach;  and  the  fears  of  the  garrison 
induced  them  to  offer  him  the  keys  of  the  place.  | 

This  acquisition  was  an  invaluable  advantage  to    ^  .  . 
the  Normans.  The  dysentery  prevailed  to  an  alarm-    London, 
ing  degree  in  the  army;  and  the  castle  of  Dover, ' 
which  at  that  time  was  deemed  impregnable,  offered  a  secure 
asylum  for  the  multitude  of  the  sick.     Eight  days  were  em- 
ployed in  adding  to  its  means  of  defence,  and  in  repairing  the 
damages  caused  by  an  undisciplined  soldiery,  who,  in  defiance 
of  their  leader,  had  set  fire  to  the  town,  that  during  the  con- 

•  Guil.  Pict.  40^104.    Ed.  Haieies. 

j-  Chron.  Lamb,  ad  ann.  1066. 

i  Pict  137, 138.  He  thus  describes  the  castle  of  Doyer.  Sitiim  est  id 
casteUum  in  nipe  man  contigua,  qus  natuTaliter  acuta,  undiqne  ad  hoc  fer- 
lamentia  elaborate  incisa,  in  speciem  miiri  directissima  altitudine,  quantum 
ngittc  jactut  psimetiri  potest,  consuipt,  quo  in  latere  unda  marina  allaitur. 
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fusion  they  might  plunder  the  inhabitants.  At  length,  having 
supplied  his  losses  by  reinforcements  from  Normandy,  the 
conqueror  commenced  his  march  in  the  direction  of  London. 
By  some  writers  we  are  gravely  told,  that,  during  his  pro- 
gress, he  saw  himself  gradually  enveloped  by  what  bore  the 
appearance  of  a  moving  forest:  that  on  a  sudden  the  branches, 
which  had  been  taken  for  trees,  fell  to  the  ground,  and  in 
their  fall  disclosed  a  host  of  archers*  with  their  bows  ready 
l>enty  and  their  arrows  directed  against  the  invaders:  that 
Stigand,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  Egelnoth,  abbot  of 
St  Augustines,  advancing  from  the  crowd,  demanded  for  the 
men  of  Kent  the  confirmation  of  their  ancient  laws  and  im- 
munities; and  that  the  demand  was  readily  granted  by  the 
lears  of  the  astonished  Norman.  "*  This  story  is  the  fiction  of 
later  ages,  and  was  unknown  to  the  more  ancient  writers,  from 
whom  we  learn,  that,  on  his  departure  from  Dover,  William 
Was  met  by  the  inhabitants  of  Kent,  with  offers  of  submission, 
and  received  from  them  hostages  as  a  security  for  their  ob^ 
dience.t 

The  witan  had  assembled  in  London  immediately 
^^  *P-  after  the  death  of  Harold.  The  population  of  this 
kin^.  capital  was  numerous  and  warlike;  and  the  number 
of  its  defenders  had  been  increased  by  the  thanes  of 
the  neighbouring  counties.  By  their  unanimous  choice,  the 
etheling  Edgar,  the  rightful  claimant,  was  placed  on  the 
throne.  But  Edgar  was  young,  and  devoid  of  abilities;  the 
first  place  in  the  council  devolved  on  Stigand  the  metropoli- 
tan; and  the  direction  of  the  military  operations  was  commit- 
ted to  the  two  powerful  earls,  Edwin  and  Morcar.  Their 
first  effort  was  unsuccessful;  and  the  confidence  of  the  citizens 
was  shaken  by  the  feeble  resistance  which  a  numerous  body 
of  natives  had  opposed  to  an  inferior  force  of  five  hundreSd 
Norman  horse.  William  contented  himself  with  burning  th^ 
suburbs;  he  was  unwilling  or  afraid  to  storm  the  walls;  and 
resolved  to  punish  his  opponents  by  destroying  their  property 
in  the  open  country.  Leaving  London,  he  spread  his  army 
over  the  counties  of  Surrey,  Sussex,  Hampshire,  and  Berk- 
shire. Every  thing  valuable  was  plundered  by  the  soldiers; 
and  what  they  could  not  carry  away,  was  committed  to  the 
flames. 

In  the  meantime  mistrust  and  disunion  reigned 
f "  w^ULu?    among  the  advisers  of  Edgar.     Every  new  mis- 
fortune was  attributed  to  the  incapacity  or  the 

•  Thorn.  t7S6. 

I  Occurrunt  uitro  Cantiurii  baud  procul  a  Dovera,  junnt  fidelitatens 
dant  obsidea.—- l^ict.  138.    He  was  with  the  amny  at  the  time. 
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treachery  of  the  leaders.  It  was  even  whispered  that  Edwin 
and  M orcar  sought  i;iot  so  much  the  liberation  of  their  coun* 
try,  as  the  transfer  of  the  crown  from  Edgar  t6  one  of  them- 
selves. The  two  earls  left  the  city;  and  their  departure,  in- 
stead of  lessening,  augmented  the  general  consternation. 
The  first  who  threw  himself  on  the  mercy  of  the  conqueror 
was  Stigand,  who  met  William  as  he  crossed  the  Thames  at 
Wallingfordy  swore  fealty  to  him  as  to  his  sovereign,  and  was 
received  with  the  flattering  ap|>eIlation  of  father-  and  bishop. 
His  defection  was  followed  by  that  of  others:  and  the  deter- 
mination of  those  who  wavered,  was  accelerated  by  the  ra- 
pidity with  which  the  Norman  pursued  his  plan.  Bucking- 
hamshire and  part  of  the  county  of  Hertford  had  been  already 
laid  waste,  when  a  deputation  arrived,  consisting  of  Edgar, 
Edwin,  and  Morcar,  on  the  part  of  the  nobility,  of  the  arch- 
bishop of  York,  and  the  bishops  of  Worcester  and  Hereford 
on  that  of  the  clergy,  and  of  the  principal  citizens  of  London 
in  the  name  of  their  fellows.  At  Berkhamstead  they  swore 
allegiance  to  the  conqueror,  gave  hostages,  and  made  him  an 
offer  of  the  crown.  He  affected  to  pause:  nor  did  he  formally 
accept  the  proposal  till  the  Norman  barons  had  ratified  it  by 
tiieir  applause.  He  then  appointed  for  his  coronation  the 
approaching  festival  of  Christmas.* 

The  Normans,  proud  of  their  superior  civiliza* 
tion,  treated  the  natives  as  barbarians.t     William     Tumult  at 
placed  no  reliance  on  their  oaths,  and  took  every    ^ronatfo* 
precaution  against  their  hostility.     But  most  he    dcc.  25. 
feared  the  inhabitants  of  London,  a  population 
brave,  mutinous,  and  confident  in  its  numbers*     Before  be 
would  expose  his  person  among  them,  he  ordered  the  house, 
which  he  was  to  occupy,  to  be  surrounded  with  military  de- 
fences; and  on  the  day  of  his  coronation  in  Westminster  ab- 
bey, stationed  in  the  neighbourhood  a  numerous  division  of 
his  army.     As  Stigand  had  been  suspended,  the  ceremony 
was  performed  by  Aldred,  archbishop  of  York;  and  that  pre- 

*  I  ftm  aware  that  this  account  is  very  different  from  that  which  is  g;eneral]y 
given,  tn  which  Stigand  appears  to  act  the  part  of  a  patriot,  and  the  success 
of  Wniiam  is  attributed  to  the  influence  of  the  bishops,  unwilling  to  offend 
the  pope.  But  for  all  this  there  is  no  other  authority  than  the  mere  asser- 
tion  of  M&lmsbury,  that,  after  the  departure  of  Edwin  and  Morcar,  the  other 
nobles  would  have  chosen  Edgar,  if  the  bishops  had  seconded  them.  Cae- 
teri  Edgarum  eltgerent,  ai  episcopos  assertatores  Iteberent  (Malm.  f.  5V). 
The  narrative  in  the  text  is  founded  on  the  testimony  of  Pictaviensis  (p. 
141),  Orderic  (p.  187),  the  Chronicon  Lambardi  (ad  ann.  1066),  Malms- 
hury  (De  Pont.  i.  f.  116),  and  the  ancient  writer  quoted  by  Simeon  (col.. 
195),  Florence  (p.  634),  and  Hoveden  (f.  258). 

t  Pictaviensis  terms  them  without  ceremony  feri  ao  barbari,  p.  150^—153. 
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late  put  the  question  to  the  English,  the  archbishop  of  Con- 
stance to  the  Normans,  whether  they  were  willing  that  Wil- 
liam should  be  their  sovereign*  Both  nations  expressed  their 
assent  with  loud  acclamations:  and  at  the  same  moment,  as  if 
at  a  preconcerted  signal,  the  troops  in  the  precincts  of  the 
abbey  set  fire  to  the  nearest  houses,  and  began  to  plunder  the 
city.  The  tumult  within  the  church  was  not  exceeded  bj 
that  without  The  Normans  pictured  to  themselves  a  general 
rising  of  the  inhabitants:  the  natives  imagined  that  they  had 
been  drawn  together  as  victims  destined  for  slaughter.  Wil- 
liam, though  he  trembled  for  his  life,,  refused  to  interrupt  the 
ceremony.  In  a  short  time  he  was  left  with  none  but  the 
prelates  and  clergy  at  the  foot  of  the  altar.  The  English, 
both  men  and  women,  had  fled  to  provide  for  their  own  safe- 
ty: and  of  the  Normans  some  had  hastened  to  extinguish  the 
flamesy  the  others  to  share  in  the  plunder.*  The  service  was 
completed  with  precipitation:  and  the  conqueror  took  the 
usual  oath  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings,  with  this  addition,  that 
he  would  govern  as  justly  as  the  best  of  his  predeces8or8.t 

To  William,  who  sought  to  reconcile  the  two 
Its  cause,  nations,  this  unfortunate  occurrence  was  a  subject 
of  deep  regret  It  inflamed  all  those  jealousies  and  resent- 
ments which  it  was  his  aim  to  extinguish,  and  taught  the  na- 
tives to  look  upon  their  conquerors  as  perfidious  and  implac- 
able enemies.  To  apologize  for  the  misconduct  of  the  Nor- 
mans it  was  alleged,  that  the  acclamations  of  loyalty  in  the 
church  had  been  mistaken  by  the  guard  for  shouts  of  insur- 
rection. But  in  that  case,  it  was  asked,  why  did  they4iot 
fly  to  the  defence  of  the  king?  Why  did  they  pretend  to  put 
down  a  rising  in  one  quarter,  by  exciting  a  conflagration  in 
another?  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  outrage  was  de- 
signed, and  that  it  originated  in  the  love  of  plunder.  At 
Dover  the  Normans,  though  under  the  very  eye  of  their 
leader,  could  not  be  restrained  from  pillage:  at  London  the 
superior  opulence  of  the  citizens  ofiered  irresistible  attrac- 
tions to  their  rapacity.  This  suspicion  is  confirmed  by  the 
subsequent  conduct  of  the  king.  He  assembled  his  barons, 
and  admonished  them,  that  by  oppression  they  would  drive 
the  native!  to  rebellion,  and  bring  indelible  disgrace  on  them- 
selves and  their  country.  For  the  rest  of  the  army  he  pub- 
lished numerous  regulations.  The  frequenting  of  taverns 
was  prohibited:  Ute  nonour  of  the  females  was  protected  by 
the  severest  penalties:  and  proiM)rtionate  punishments  were 

•  Pict.  p.  144^  145.    Orderic,  p.  189 

t  Chron.  L«mb.  ad  ann.  1066.    Flor.  p.  634. 
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dfixed  to  every  speeies  of  insult,  rapme,  and  assault.  Nor 
were  these  orders  suffered  to  evaporate  in  impotent  menaces; 
commissioners  were  appointed  to  carry  them  into  effect** 

William  had  hitherto  been  called  <Hhe  bas- 
tard :"t  from  this  period  he  received  the  surname    Hiskindbc- 
of  "  the  conqueror:"  a  term,  which  in  the  Ian-    ^^Enrfii!! 
ffoage  of  the  a^  did  not  necessarily  involve  the         io6f. 
idea  of  subjugation,  but  was  indifferently  employ- 
ed- to  designate  a  person  who  had  sought  and  obtained  his 
right.     In  this  sense  it  coincided  with  the  policy  of  the  new 
king,  who  affected  to  owe  his  crown  not  to  the  power  of  his 
arms,  but  to  the  nomination  of  Edward,  and  the  choice  of  the 
nativea.     He  has  been  represented  as  of  a  temper  reserved 
and  morose,  more  inclined  to  acts  of  severity  than  of  kind- 
ness: but  if  such  were  his  natural  disposition,  he  had  the  art 
to  conceal,  or  the  resolution  to  subdue  it     All  the  first  mea- 
sures of  his  reign  tended  to  allay  the  animosity,  and  to  win 
the  affections,  oi  the  English.     No  change  was  attempted  in 
their  laws  or  customs,  but  what  the  existing  circumstances 
imperiously  required.     The  citizens  of  London  obtained  a 
grant  of  new  and  valuable  privileges:  and  the  most  decisive 
measures  were  employed  to  put  down  the  bands  of  robbers^ 
which  began  to  infest  the  country.     In  the  collection  of  the 
royal  revenue  the  ofScers  received  orders  to  avoid  all  unau- 
thorized exactions,  and  to  exercise  their  duty  with  lenity  and 
moderation.     For  the  protection  of  trade  the  king's  peace  was 
granted  to  every  traveller  on  the  highway,  and  to  every  mer- 
chant and  his  servants  resorting  to  any  portor  market  Access 
to  the  royal  presence  was  refused  to  no  one.     William  listened 
graciously  to  the  complaints  of  the  people;  heard  their  causes  in 
persion;  and,  though  his  decisions  were  directed  by  the  princi- 
ples of  justice,  was  careful  to  temper  them  with  feelings  of  mer- 
cy.   From  London  he  retired  to  Barking,  where  his  court  was 
attended  by  crowds  of  English  thanes.     At  their  request  he 
received  their  homage:  and  in  return  granted  to  all  the  confir- 
mation, to  several  an  augmentation,  of  their  estates  and  ho- 
nours.;(     But  nothing  was  more  grateful  to  the  national  feel- 

*  Pict.  149.    He  adds:  Etiam  ilU  delicta,  quat  iierent  consensu  inipudl> 
camm,  infamiz  prohibendae  causa  vetabantul*.     Ibid. — Orderic,  p.  195. 
r^     f  It  was  not  deemed  a  term  of  reproach.     William  gave  it  to  himself  in 
-many  of  his  letters.     Ego  Willielmus  cognomento  bastardus.    See  Spel- 
man,  Archaiol.  77. 

^  Fictavienais  mentions  by  name  Edgar*  Edwin,  Morcar,  and  Coxo,  quern 

flingulari  et  fortitudine  et  probitate  reg^  et  optimo  cuique  Normanno  pla- 

cuisse  audivimus,  p.  150.    Orderic  adds  Turchil  de  Limis,  Siward  and  Al- 

dred,  the  sons  of  Ethelgar  pronepotis  regis,. Edric  the  wild,  the  grandson 

'  or  nephew  of  Edric  the  infamous,  and  many  other  noblemen,  p.  195. 
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ings  than  the  attention  which  he  paid  to  the  etheling  Edgar. 
To  console  the  prince  for  the  ioss  of  that  crown  to  which  he 
was  entitled  by  his  birth,  he  admitted  him  into  the  number  of 
his  intimate  friends,  and  bestowed  on  him  an  extensive  pro- 
perty, not  unfitting  the  last  descendant  of  an  ancient  race  of 
kings.  From  Barking  he  made  a  progress  through  the 
neghbouring  counties.  His  route  was  distinguished  oy  the 
numerous  benefits,  whi^h  he  scattered  around  him:  and  his 
afiability  and  condescension  to  the  spectators  proved  bov^ 
anxious  he  was  to  procure  their  favour  and  to  merit  their 
esteem.* 

The  constitution  of  the  feudal  armies  was  ill 
Andre-  adapted  to  the  preservation  of  distant  conquests, 
his  officert.  '^^'^  duration  of  their  service  was  limited  to  a  short 
period:  and  William  was  aware  that,  at  the  expi- 
ration of  the  term,  his  followers  would  expect  to  be  discharged, 
and  re-conveyed  to  their  own  country.  It  was,  however, 
manifest  that  the  obedience  of  the  natives  could  be  secured 
only  by  a  strong  military  force.  At  the  king's  solicitation 
several  chieftains  consented  to  remain  with  their  retainers,  and 
their  compliance  was  rewarded  with  grants  of  valuable  estates, 
to  be  holden  by  the  tenure  of  military  service.  Whence  the 
donations  were  made,  whether  from  the  royal  demesnes,  or 
from  the  lands  of  those  who  fell  at  the  battle  of  Senlac,  is  un- 
certain: but  we  are  told  that  the  transaction  was  conducted 
according  to  the  strict  rules  of  justice,  and  that  no  Englishman 
could  reasonably  complain  that  he  had  been  despoiled  to  ag- 
grandize a  Norman,  t 

This  force  was  distributed  among  the  more  populous  towns 
and  districts.  Wherever  the  king  placed  a  garrison,  he  erect- 
ed a  fortress  for  its  protection.  But  London  and  Winchester 
were  the  chief  objects  of  his  solicitude.  He  would  not  leave 
Barking,  till  a  castle  had  been  completed  in  London,  proba- 
bly on  the  very  site  which  is  now  occupied  by  the  Tower: 
and  the  care  of  raising  a  similar  structure  at  Winchester  was 
intrusted  to  the  vigilance  of  Fitz-Osbem,  the  bravest  and  most 
favoured  of  his  officers.  <^For  that  city,"  says  his  biographer, 

•  Pict  150.    Orderic,  194—196. 

f  Fict.  150.  At  the  same  time  he  ordered  the  foundations  of  a  monaste- 
vy  to  be  laid  on  the  spot  where  he  (rained  the  victory  over  Harold:  from 
which  circumstance  it  was  called  Battle  abbey.  As  it  was  there  that  he  won 
tlie  crown,  he  wished  the  new  establishment  to  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of 
the  royal  chapel:  and  having  obtained  the  consent  of  the  metropolitan  and 
of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  declared  it  in  a  full  assembly  of  prelates  and 
barons  exempt  from  "  all  episcopal  rule  and  exaction.*'  It  became,  in  the 
lan{^age  of  later  times,  nuUius  diocesis.  See  the  charter,  Brady,  ii.  app. 
p.  15. 
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<<  18  noble  and  powerful,  inhabited  W  a  race  of  men  opulent, 
fearless,  and  perfidious.''*  Yet,  if  we  recollect  that  theae 
Norman  castles  wer^  built  in  the  short  space  of  three  months, 
and  that  too  in  the  depth  of  winter,  we  mu9t  consider  them  as 
little  better  than  temporary  defences,  which  had  been  hastily 
erected  in  favourable  situations. 

Some  writers  have  indulged  in  speculation  on  the 
motives  which  could  have  induced  William,  im-  "^J^^^'^JJ 
mediately  after  these  arrangements,  to  quit  the  Norawln- 
kingdom  which  he  had  so  recently  acquired,  and  dy. 
to  revisit  his  patrimonial  dominions.  It  has  been 
supposed  that  his  real  but  secret  object  was  the  ruin  of  the 
English  nobility.  While  he  was  present,  their  obedience  ex- 
cluded every  decent  pretext  of  spoliation:  but  during  his  ab- 
sence they  might  be  goaded  to  arms  by  the  oppression  of  his 
officers,  and  at  his  return  he  might  with  apparent  justice 
punish  their  rebellion,  and  satisfy  nis  own  rapacity  and  that 
of  his  barons.  Such  indeed  was  the  result:  but  we  often  at- 
tribute to  policy  events,  which  no  deliberation  has  prepared, 
and  which  no  foresight  could  have  divined.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  ancient  writers  to  warrant  a  supposition,  so  disgraceful 
to  the  character  of  William.  The  men  of  Normandy  were 
anxious  to  welcome  their  victorious  sovereign:  they  had  re- 
peatedly importuned  him  to  return:  and  vanity  might  prompt 
him  to  grant  their  request,  and  to  exhibit  himself  with  the 
pomp  of  a  king  among  those,  whom  he  had  hitheito  governed 
with  the  inferior  title  of  duke.  In  the  month  of  March  he 
collected  his  army  on  the  beach  near  Pevensey;  distributed 
to  each  man  a  lib^l  donative,  and  embarked  with  a  prosper- 
ous wind  for  the  coast  of  Normandy.  He  was  received  by  his 
countrymen  with  enthusiastic  joy:  wherever  he  proceeded, 
the  pursuits  of  commerce  and  agriculture  were  suspended :  and 
the  solemn  fast  of  Lent  was  universally  transformed  into  a 
season  of  festivity  and  merriment  In  nis  train  followed,  not 
only  the  Norman  barons,  the  faithful  companions  of  his  victo- 
ry, but  also  many  English  thanes  and  prelates,  the  proudest 
ornaments  of  his  triumph.  The  latter  appeared  in  the  honour- 
able station  of  attendants  on  the  king  of  England;  in  reality 
they  were  captives,  retained  as  securities  for  the  fideh'ty  of 
their  countrymen.!    We  are  told  that  they  attracted  the  ad- 


•  Id.  151. 

t  They  were  Stigand,  ajfchbiahop  of  Contetbury,  Rgelnoth,  abbot  of  St. 
Augustine'Sy  Edgar  the  etheling,  Edwin,  earl  of  Mercia,  Morcar,  earl  of  Nor- 
tfaumbriay  Waltheof,  earl  of  Northampton  and  Huntingdon,  and  *'  coraplurea 
aliialt2enobiUtati8."    Pict.  153.    Order.  197. 
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-miration  of  the  spectators,  amoDg  whom  were  many  French 
noblemen  whom  curiosity  had  dbrawn  to  the  Norman  court. 
In  their  persons  the  English  were  thought  to  exhibit  the  ele* 
gance  of  female  beauty.  Their  hair  (long  hair  was  a  mark  of 
birth  with  the  northern  nations)  flowed  in  ringlets  on  their 
shoulders:  and  their  mantles  of  the  richest  silks  were  orna- 
mented with  the  profusion  of  oriental  magnificence.*  To  en- 
hance in  the  eyes  of  his  guests  and  subjects  the  value  of  his 
conquests,  William  displayed  before  them  the  treasures  which 
he  had  either  acquired  as  plunder  after  the  battle,  or  received 
at  his  coronation  as  presents.  Of  these  a  considerable  portion, 
with  the  goldep  banner  of  Harold,  was  destined  for  the  accept- 
ance of  the  pope:  the  remainder  was  distributed  among  the 
churches  of  Normandy  and  the  neighbouring  provinces.  The 
remark  of  the  continental  historian,  on  this  occasion,  will 
amuse,  perhaps  surprise,  the  reader.  Speaking  of  the  riches 
brought  from  England,  he  says,  '<  that  land  far  surpasses  the 
Gauls  in  abundance  of  the  precious  metals.  If  in  fertility  it 
may  be  termed  the  granary  of  Ceres,  in  riches  it  should  be 
called  the  treasury  of  Arabia.  The  English  wonrien  excel  in 
the  use  of  the  needle,  and  in  the  embroidery  of  gold:  the  meii 
in  every  species  of  elegant  workmanship.  Moreover  the  best 
artists  of  Germany  reside  among  them:  and  merchants  import 
into  the  island  the  most  valuable  specimens  of  foreign  manu- 
facture."! By  exaggerating  the  advantages  of  the  country, 
Pictaviensis  may  perhaps  have  sought  to  add  to  the  fame  of 
its  conqueror:  but  one  part  of  his  description  is  fully  support- 
ed by  other  evidence.  The  superiority  of  the  English  artists 
was  so  generally  acknowledged,  that  articles  of  delicate  work- 
manship in  embroidery,  or  in  the  precious  metals,  were  usu- 
ally denominated  by  the  other  European  nations  '^  opera  An- 
glica,"  or  English  work.} 

During  his  absence  the  king  had  intrusted  the 

"^^^tl^d    '"^^"^  ^^  government  to  William  Fitz-Osbern,  and 
gents,     o,  Q^^^  bishop  of  Bayeux.     Odo  was  his  uterine  bro- 
ther, the  son  of  Herleva  by  her  husband  Herluin.§    The 
favour  of  William  had  promoted  him  at  an  early  age  to  the 


*  Necenimpucllarivenustaticedebant.Pict.  161.  Mirs  pulchritudinis. 
Order.  197. 

f  Pict.  157",  158.  He  appears  to  have  been  astonished  at  the  wealth  of 
the  English.  He  calls  them  Filios  Anglonim  tarn  stemmatis  quam  oputti 
dignitate  reges  appellandos.     Ibid. 

^  Leo  Marsicaniis  apud  Muratori.     Antiq.     Med.  «iri,  diss.  Iviii. 

i  Herleva  married  Herluin  after  the  death  of  Robert.  Her  children  hj 
this  marriage  were  Robert,  earl  of  Mortagne,  Odo,  bishop  of  Ba^reux,  and 
a  daughter,  countess  of  Albemarle.     Will.  Gem.  vii.  3.  viii.  3T. 
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see  of  Bayeux:  and  he  soon  displayed  extraordinary  abilities 
both  in  the  administration  of  his  diocese,  and  in  the  councils 
of  his  sovereign.  He  possessed  a  splendid  revenue,  and 
spent  it  in  a  splendid  manner,  in  beautifying  his  episcopal 
city,  and  in  rewarding  the  services  of  his  retainers.  In  obe- 
dience to  the  canons  he  forbore  to  carry  arms:  but  he  con- 
stantly attended  his  brother  in  battle,  and  assisted  with  his 
advice  in  every  military  enterprise.  ^^  He  was,"  says  a  his- 
torian, who  had  probably  shared  in  his  bounty,  ^^a  prelate  of 
such  rare  and  noble  qualities,  that  the  English,  barbarians  as 
they  were,  could  not  but  love  him  and  fear  him."*  On  the 
other  hand  we  are  assured  by  another  Norman,  but  a  less 
partial  writer,  that  his  character  was  a  compound  of  vice  and 
virtue:  and  that,  instead  of  attending  to  the  duties  of  his  sta- 
tion, he  made  riches  and  power  the  principal  objects  of  his 
pursuitt 

To  Odo  had  been  assigned  the  government  of 
Kent:  the  inhabitants  of  which,  from  their  frequent   J"^  ^*^" 
intercourse  with  the  continent,  were  deemed  less 
savage  than  the  generality  of  their  countrymen.}     The  re- 
mainder of  the  kingdom  was  committed  to  the  vigilance  of 
Fita^-Osbern,  a  Norman  baron,  related  on  the  mother's  side 
to  the  ducal  family.     William  and  he  had  grown  up  together 
from  their  infancy:    and   the  attachment  of  their  childish 
years  had  been  afterwards  strengthened  by  mutual  services. 
In  every  civil  commotion   Fitz-Osbern  had  suppoiled  his 
sovereign:  to  his  influence  was  attributed  the  determination 
of  William  to  invade  England:  and  to  the  praise  of  consum- 
mate wisdom  in  the  cabinet  he    added  that  of  unrivalled 
courage  in  the  field.     He  was  considered  as  the  pride  of  the 
Normans  and  the  scourge  of  the  English.  § 

The  previous  merits  of  these  ministers  must  be 
received  on  the  word  of  their  panegyrist:  but  their   i«*uiTec- 
subsequent  conduct  does  not  appear  to  merit  the 
confidence  which  was  reposed  in  them  by  their  sovereign: 
and  to  their  arro^caoce  and  rapacity  should  be  attributed,  the 
insurrections,  forfeitures,  and  massacres,  which  so   long  af- 
flicted this  unhappy  country,  and  which  at  last  reduced  the 
natives  to  a  state  of  beggary  and  servitude.     As  soon  as  they 
entered  on  their  high  office,  they  departed  from  the  system 
of  conciliation,  which  the  king  had  adopted;  and  assumed  the 
lofty  mien,  and  the  arrogant  manners  of  conquerors.     The 


•  Pict  153.  t  Ordcric,  355. 

i  .Unde  a  minus  ferit  hommibui  incolitur.    Pict.  153. 

^  Pict.  151. 
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complaints  of  the  injured  were  despised:  aggression  was  en- 
couraged by  impunity:  and  the  different  garrisons  insulted 
the  persons,  abused  tiie  wives  and  daughters,  and  rioted  at 
free  quarters  on  the  propwty,  of  their  neighbours.'*'  The  re- 
fusal of  redress  awakened  the  indignation  of  the  English: 
and,  in  this  moment  of  national  effervescence,  if  an  individual 
had  appeared  able  to  combine  and  direct  the  general  hostility, 
the  Norman  ascendancy  would  probably  have  been  suppress- 
ed But  the  principal  chieftains  were  absent:  and  the  mea- 
sures of  the  insurgents,  without  system  or  connexion,  were 
the  mere  result  of  sudden  irritation,  and  better  calculated  for 
the  purpose  of  present  revenge  than  of  permanent  deliverance. 
Neither  were  the  natives  unanimous.  Numbers  attended 
more  to  the  suggestions  of  selfishness  than  of  patriotism:  the 
archbishop  of  York  and  several  of  the  prelates,  many  thanes, 
who  had  hitherto  been  undisturbed,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
most  of  the  towns,  whose  prosperity  depended  on  the  public 
tranquillity,  repnained  quiet  spectators  of  the  confusion  around 
them.     Some  even  lent  their  aid  to  put  down  the  insui^nts.t 

Among  the  staunehest  friends  of  the  Normans 
^^T^  ?f  was  Copsi  or  Coxo,  a  thane  who  under  Edward 
^**  had  governed  Northumbria  as  the  deputy  of  Tos- 
tig.  With  the  title  of  earl,  William  had  intrusted  to  his  fide- 
lity the  government  of  the  whole  country  to  the  north  of  the 
Tyne;  nor  was  Copsi  faithless  or  ungrateful  to  his  benefactor. 
It  was  in  vain  that  his  retainers  exhorted  him  to  throw  off 
the  yoke  of  the  foreigners.  For  a  long  time  they  wavered 
between  their  attachment  to  their  lord,  and  their  attachment 
to  their  country.  The  latter  prevailed:  and  Copsi  fell  by  the 
swords  of  his  vassals.  By  William  his  death  was  lamented 
as  a  calamity:  by  the  Norman  writers  he  is  described  as  the 
most  virtuous  of  the  English.^ 

In  the  West  the  conqueror  had  bestowed  on 

^^^  Hb-       Fitz-Osbern  the  earldom  of  Hereford.     Edric  the 

^^^  wild,  or  the  savage, §  whose  possessions  lay  in 

that  county,  refused  to  acknowledge  his  authority. 

•  Orderic,  203.  f  Orderic,  206, 

t  S'iiBeon,  Hist.  Danel.  iii.  14.  Pict.  164.  Orderie,  206.  The  natira 
writen  give  a  more  circumstantial^  and  probably  more  accurate,  account  of 
his  death.  Osulf  had  enjoyed  the  same  appointment  from  the  gift  of  Mor- 
car,  but  had  been  compelled  by  the  Normans  to  surrender  it  to  Copsi. 
Five  weeka  afterwards,  on  the  12th  of  March,  he  surprised  his  competitor 
in  Newbum.  Copsi  ran  to  the  church,  which  was  set  on  fire.  The  flames 
rove  hira  to  the  door,  where  he  was  cut  down  by  Osulf.  Sim.  204.  Hoved. 
43    . 

Cog^omento  Guilds,  id  est  silvaticus.    Orderto,  195.     From  silvaticus 
French  formed  the  word  sauvage. 
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As  often  as  the  Normans  attempted  to  enforce  obedience, 
he  repulsed  them  with  loss:  and  as  soon  as  the  king  had  left 
England,  called  to  his  aid  Blethg^nt  and  Rithwatlan,  princes 
of  the  Britons.  Their  united  forces  shut  up  the  enesny  with- 
in  their  fortress,  while  they  ravaged  with  impunity  the  west* 
em  division  of  the  county,  as  far  as  the  river  Lug.* 

In  the  east  the  people  of  Kent  solicited  the  sup- 
port of  Eustace,  count  of  Boulogne.     That  no-       Suckt^ 
bleman  had  quarrelled  with  William:  a  court  of       Dover. 
Norman  barons  and  English  thanes  had  decided 
in  favour  of  the  king:  and  Eustace  had  left  the  island  in  sul- 
len discontent.    At  the  invitation  of  the  insurgents,  he  unex- 
pectedly crossed  the  channel ;  and  a  combined  attack  was  made 
on  the  castle  of  Dover  at  a  time  when  the  larger  portion  of 
the  ffarriaon  was  absent     Unfortunately  a  panic  seized  the 
asniknts,  and  they  fled  before  a  handful  of  men.     Eustace 
reached  his  ships,  though  most  of  his  followers  were  taken: 
by  their  more  perfect  knowledge  of  the  roads  the  natives 
escaped  from  the  paucity  of  their  pursuers.! 

These  desultory  conflicts  might  indeed  harass 
the  Normans,  but  they  contributed  little  to  pre-    Engliflh 
vent  the  entire  subiueation  of  the  country,  or  to    ""*f  *V 
promote  the  great -'cause  of  independenccL     The    ^i^"*" 
more  prudent  reserved  their  efforts  for  a  fairer 
prospect  of  success;  and  deputies  were  sent  to  Denmark  to 
offer  ta  Sveno  Tiuffveskeg^  a  crown  which  had  been  already 
worn  by  two  of  his  predecessors,  Canute  and  Hardecanute. 
In  the  meanwhile  a  body  of  natives,  impatient  under  the 
yoke,  adopted  a  plan  which  wears  the  appearance  of  romance. 
They  bade  adieu  to  their  country,  sailed  to  the  Mediterranean, 
and  ultimately  offered  their  services  to  the  emperor  Alexius. 
By  him  they  were  settled  at  Ghevetot  beyond  th^  strait,  and 
afterwards  tranferred  to  Constantinople,  that  they  might  as- 
sist in  repelling  the  incursions  of  their  common  enemy,  the 
Normans.     For,  while  the  princes  of  that  nation  laboured  to 
extend  the  limits  of  their  dominions  at  the  expense  of  their 
neighbours,  a  few  private  adventurers  had  founded  in  the 
south  of  Italy  a  powerful  kingdom.     It  was  now  ruled  by 
Robert  the  Ouiscard,  the  sixth  of  the  twelve  sons  of  Tancred 
of  Hauteville,  who,  after  establishing  himself  in  Calabria,  had, 
at  the  death  of  his  eldest  brother,  been  chosen  also  count  of 
Apulia.     His  daughter  bad  been  betrothed  to  Constantino 
tiie  heir  of  the  emperor  Michael:  and  when  Alexius  assumed 
the  purple,  Robert  declared  war  against  the  usurper.     The 

'  SiaMon,  197.    Flor.  635.  t  Pi^t.  1^.    Orderic»  305. 
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English  exiles  fought  under  the  imperial  banner  in  every  ac- 
tion from,  the  siege  of  Durazzo  to  the  final  retreat  of  the  Pfor- 
mans  from  the  walls  of  Larissa.  At  Gastorio  three  hundred 
of  their  number  were  killed  or  taken.  The  remainder  re* 
ceived  for  their  residence  a  palace  within  the  imperial  city  : 
their  posterity  for  many  generations  served  in  the  bqdy 
guard  of  the  emperors:  and  at  theiall  of  Constantinople,  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  the  Ingloi  with  the  battle-axes  of  their 
ancestors,  added  to  a  body  of  Danes,  formed  the  principal 
force,  which  the  eastern  successors  of  Augustus  could  oppose 
to  the  torrent  of  the  crusaders.* 

The  mind  of  William  was  exasperated  by  fre- 
T^  king     quent  messages  from  Odo  and  Fitz-Osbern:  and 
Decr^!        ^®  returned  to  England  in;  December  with  a  se- 
cret resolution  to  crush  by  severity  a  people, 
whom  he  could  not  win  by  kindness. .  During  the  Ghiristmaa 
holidays  the  English  thanes  waited  on  their  sovereign.     He 
embraced  them  as  friends,  inquired  into  their  grievances,  and 
1068  granted  their  requests.     But  his  hostility  pierced 

through  the  veil  which  he  had  thrown  over  it: 
and  the  imposition  of  a  most  grievous  tax  awakened  well* 
founded  apprehensions,  t  Though  the  spirit  of  resistance, 
which  had  so  much  annoyed  his  deputies,  seemed  to  disap- 
pear at  his  arrival,  it  still  lingered  in  the  northern 
Reduces  ^^^  western  extremities  of  the  kingdom.  Exeter 
from  the  time  of  Athelstan  had  gradually  risen 
into  a  populous  city:  it  was  surrounded  with  a  wall  of  consi* 
derable  strensth:  and  the  inhabitants  were  animated  with  the 
most  deadly  hatred  against  the  invaders,  A  band  of  merce- 
naries on  board  a  small  squadron  of  Norman  ships,  which 
was  driven  by  a  tempest  into  the  harbour,  had  been  treated 
with  cruelty  and  scorn  by  the  populace.  Sensible  of  their 
danger  the  burgesses  made  preparations  for  a  siege;  raised 
turrets  and  battlements  on  the  walls;  and  despatched  emissa- 
ries to  excite  a  similar  spirit  in  other  towns.  When  Wil- 
liam sent  to  require  their  oaths  of  fealty,  and  the  admission 
of  a  garrison  into  the  city,  they  returned  a  peremptory  refusal: 
but  at  the  same  time  expressed  a  willingness  to  pay  him  the 
dues,  and  to  perform  the  services  which  had  been  exacted  by 
their  native  monarchs*  The  conqueror  was  not  accustom^ 
to  submit  to  conditions  dictated  by  his  subjects:  he  raised  a 
numerous  force,  of  which  a  great  portion  consisted  of  En- 
glishmen; and  marched  with  a  resolution  to  inflict  severe 

*  Orderic,  304.    Anna  Comnena,  Alex.  t.  Villehardouin,  Ixxxix. 
t  Alur.  Bev.  137. 
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vengeance  on  the  rebels.  At  some  distance  he  was  met  by 
the  magistrates,  who  implored  his  .clemency,  proffered  the 
sabmission  of  the  inhabitants,  and  gave  hostages  for  their  fide- 
lity. With  five  hundred  horse  he  approached  one  of  the 
gates.  To  his  astonishment  it  was  barred  against  him;  and 
a  crowd  of  combatants  bade  him  defiance  from  the  walls.  It 
was  in  vain  that,  to  intimidate  them,  he  ordered  one  of  the 
hostages  to  be  deprived  of  his  eyes.  The  siege  lasted  eight- 
een days;  and  the  royalists  suffered  severe  loss  in  different 
assaults.  The  citizens  at  last  submitted,  but  on  conditions 
which  could  hardly  have  been  anticipated.  They  took  in- 
deed the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  admitted  a  garrison:  but  their 
lives,  property,  and  inununities  were  secured ;  and  to  prevent 
the  opportunity  of  plui:)^r,  the  besieging  army  was  removed 
from  the  vicinity  of  the  gates.*  Having  pacified  Cornwall, 
the  king  returned  to  Winchester,  and  sent  for  the  dutchesa 
Matilda  to  England.  She  was  crowned  at  the  ensuing  festi- 
val of  Whitsuntide. 

But  the  presence  of  William  was  now  required 
in  the  North.     No  Englishman  had  rendered    ?^"*  '*" 
him  more  important  services  than  Edwin,  whose 
influence  had  induced  one-third  of  the  kingdom  to  admit  his 
authority.    The  Normfan,  in  the  warmth  of  his  gratitude, 
promised  the  earl  his  daughter  in  marriage:  an  engagement 
which  he  refused  to  fulfil  as  soon  as  he  felt  himself  secure 
upon  the  throne.     Inflamed  with  resentment,  Edwin  flew  to 
arms:  the  spirit  of  resistance  was  diffused  from  the  heart  of 
Mercia  to  the  confines  of  Scotland:  and  even  the  citizens  of 
York,  in  opposition  to  the  entreaties  and  predictions  of  the 
archbishop,  rose  in  the  sacred  cause  of  independence.     Yet 
this  mighty  insurrection  served  only  to  confirm  the  power  of 
the  Norman,  whose  vigilance  anticipated  the  designs  of  his 
enemies.     Edwiii  and  Morcar  were  surprised  be-  . 

fore  they  were  prepared:  and  their  submission  "  "^  ' 
was  received  with  a  promise  of  forgiveness,  and  a  resolution 
of  vengeance.  York  opened  its  gates  to  the  conqueror:  Ar- 
chil, a  powerful  Northumbrian,  and  Egelwin,  bishop  of  Dur- 
ham, hastened  to  offer  him  their  homage:  and  Malcolm,  the 
king  of  Scotland,  who  had  prepared  to  assist  the  insurgents, 
swore  by  his  deputies  to  do  faithful  service  to  William.  Dur- 
ing this  expedition  and  in  his  return,  the  king  fortified  castles 
at  Warwick,  Nottingham,  York,  Lincoln,  Huntingdon,  and 
Cambridge.t 

*  Compare  Orderic  (p.  210,  211),  with  the  Chronicon  Lombardi  (ad 
ann.  106?). 
t  Orderic,  313—217.    Chron.  Lamb,  ad  ann.  1Q6T, 
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In  the  spring  of  the  same  year,  Githa  the  mo- 
^**^^  ther  of  Harold,  and  several  ladies  of  noble  birth, 
escape  fearing  the  rapacity  and  brutality  of  the  Normans, 
escaped  with  all  their  treasures  from  Exeter,  and  concealed 
themselves  for  a  while  in  one  of  the  little  isles  of  Stephdlme 
and  Flatholme  in  the  mouth  of  the  Severn.*  Thence  they 
sailed  for  the  coast  of  Flanders:  and  eluding  the  notice  or 
frustrating  the  pursuit  of  their  enemies,  found  a  secure  re- 
treat at  St  Omer.  Githa's  grandsons,  Godwin,  Edmund, 
and  Magnus,  the  children  of  the  unfortunate  Harold,  had  ob- 
tained a  protector  in  Dermot,  king  of  Leinster;  who,  to  re- 
venge the  sufferings  of  their  family,  landed  with  a  body  of 
men  in  the  mouth  of  the  Avon,  made  an  unsuccessful  attemprt 
on  Bristol,  killed  Ednoth  an  opponeni  in  Somersetshire,  and 
after  ravaging  the  counties  of  Devon  and  Cornwall,  returned 
in  safety  to  Ireland.t 

A  more  illustrious  fugitive  was  the  etheling 
Sc^Lid.  Edgar,  who  undertook  to  convey  his  mother 
Agatha,  with  his  sisters  Margaret  and  Christina, 
to  Hungary,  their  native  country.  But  a  storm  drove  them 
into  the  frith  of  Forth:  and  Mafcolm,  who  had  formerly  been 
a  wanderer  in  England,  hastened  to  receive  them,  conducted 
them  to  his  castle  of  Dunfermline,  and  by  the  attention  which 
he  paid  to  the  royal  exiles,  endeavoured  to  evince  his  grati- 
tude for  the  protection,  which  in  similar  circumstances  he  had 
experienced  from  their  relative  Edward  the  confessor,  t 

William's  late  expedition  to  York  had  prodqc- 
MasMcreat  ^j  Q^\y  ^  delusive  appearance  of  tranquillity. 
1(^9.  T^®  spirit  of  resistance  was  still  alive:  and,  if  the 
royal  authority  was  obeyed  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  different  garrisons,  in  the  open  country  it  was 
held  at  defiance.  In  several  districts  the  glens  and  forests 
swarmed  with  voluntary  fugitives,  who,  disdaining  to  crouch 
beneath  a  foreign  yoke,  had  abandoned  their  habitations,  and 
supported  themselves  by  the  plunder  of  the  Normans,  and 
royalists.  §    After  the  death  of  Copsi,  the  king  had  sold  his 

*  Orderic.  S21.  Chron.  Lun.  ibid. — Githa  had  seven  sons  by  the  great 
earl  Godwin.  The  reader  has  abeady  seen  the  premature  &te  of  five» 
Sveyn,  Tosti»  Harold,  Garth»  and  Leofwin.  Alfear  after  the  conquest  be* 
came  a  monk  at  Rheims  in  Champagne;  Wulfnotk,  so  long  the  prisoner  of 
Wllliamy  only  obtained  his  liberty  to  embrace  the  same  profession  at  Salis- 
bury.   Orderic,  186. 

f  Chron.  Lamb.  ibid.     Flor.  635. 

i  Chron.  Lamb.  ibid.    Matt.  Paris,  4. 

§  By  the  foreign  soldiers  these  marauders  were  called,  the  satages. 
Orderic,  215. 
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earldom  to  Cospatric,  a  noble  thane:*  but  now  he  transferred 
it  to  a  more  trusty  officer,  Robert  de  Cumin,  who  with  five 
or  seven  hundred  horse  hastened  to  take  possession*     On  the 
left  bank  of  the  Tees  he  was  met  by  Egelwin,  bishop  of  Dur- 
bam^  who  informed  him  that  the  natives  had  sworn  to  main- 
tain their  independence,  or  to  perish  in  the  attempt:  and  ad- 
vised him  not  to  expose  himself  with  so  small  an  eseort  to 
the  resentment  of  a  brave  and  exasperated  people.     The  ad-* 
monition  was  received  with  contempt.     Cumin 
entered  Durham,  took  possession  of  the  episco-^         ^"' 
pal  residence,  and  abandoned  the  houses  of  the  citizens  to  the 
rapacity  of  his  followers.     During  the  night  the  English  as- 
sembled in  great  force :  about  the  dawn  they  burst  into  the 
city.     The  Normans,  exhausted  by  the  fatigue  of       .      ^^ 
their  march,  and  the  debauch  of  the  last  evening,  ^^ 

fell  for  the  most  part  unresisting  victims  to  the  fury  of  their 
enemies:  the  rest  retired  in  haste  to  their  leader  at  the  pa- 
lace  of  the  bishop.  For  a  while  they  kept  their  pursuers  at 
bay  from  the  doors  and  windows:  but  in  a  short  time  the 
house  w^  in  flames,  and  Cumin  with  his  associates  perished 
in  the  conflagration.  Of  the  whole  number  two  only  escaped 
from  the  massacrct 

This  success  revived  the  hopes  of  the  English. 
The  citizens  of  York  rose  upon  the  Norman  garri-    5^'®?*  ^ 
»on,  and  killed  the  governor  with  many  of  his       ^^  ' 
retainers.     They  were  immediately  joined  byCospatric  with 
the  Northumbrians,  and  by  Edgar  with  the  exiles  from  Scot- 
land.    William  Mallet,  on  whom  the  command  had  devolved, 
informed  the  king  that  without  immediate  succour  he  must 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.     But  that  prince  was  al- 
ready on  his  march;  he  surprised  the   besiegers.     Several 
hundreds  perished;  the  city  was  abandoned  to  the  rapacity  of 
the  soldiers;  and  the  cathedral  was  profaned  and  pillaged. 
Having  built  a  second  castle,  and   appointed  his  favourite 
Fitz-Osbern  to  the  command,  the  king  returned  in  triumph 
to  Winchester.} 

This  was  the  most  busy  and  eventful  year  in  the  reign  of 
William.  In  June,  the  sons  of  Harold,  with  a  fleet  of  sixty- 
four  sail,  returned  from  Ireland,  and  landed  near  Plymouth* 
They  separated  in  the  pursuit  of  plunder,  but  were  surprised 

*  Coflpatric  was  the  grandson  of  the  earl  Uhtred  by  Elg'iva,  a  daujphter 
of  king  Ethelred.     Sim.  204.  205. 

f  Sim.  Hist  ecc.  Dunel.  ili.  15.  D6  g-est.  reg.  198.  Orderic,  218< 
Alur.  Bev.  128. 

t  Chron.  Lamb,  adann.  1098.     Orderic,  218. 
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by  Brian,  son  of  the  carl  of  Bretagne.  The  leaders  escaped 
to  their  ships;  almost  all  their  followers  perished  in  two  en- 
gagements fought  the  same  day.* 

In  July  arrived  the  threatened  expedition  from 
^^^    Denmark.     Sveno  had  spent  two  years  in  making 
Danes,    preparations:  he  had  summoned  tp  his  standard  ad- 
venturers from  every  nation  inhabiting  the  shores  of 
the  Baltic;  and  had  intrusted  the  command  of  a  fleet  of  two 
hundred  and  forty  sail  to  the  care  of  his  eldest  son,  Canute, 
aid^d  by  the  councils  and  experience  of  Sbern,  his  uncle,  and 
Christian,  his  bishop.     The  Normans  claim  the  praise  of  hav- 
ing repulsed  the  invaders  at  Dover,  Sandwich,  Ipswich,  and 
Norwich:  perhaps  the  Danes  only  touched  at  these  places,  to 
inform  the  natives  of  their  arrival,  or  to  distract  the  attention 
of  their  enemy.     In  the  beginning  of  August  they  sailed  to 
the  Humber,  where  they  were  joined  by  Edgar,  Cospatric, 
Waltheof,  Archil,  and  the  five  sons  of  Carl,  with  a  squadron 
of  English  ships.     Archbishop  Aldred  died  of  grief,  at  the 
prospect  of  the  evils  which  threatened  his  devoted  country. 
The  Normans  at  York,  to  clear  the  ground  in  the  vicinity  of 
their  castles,  set  fire  to  the  neighbouring  houses;  the  flames 
were  spread  by  the  wind;  and  in  a  conflagration  of  three  days, 
the  cathedral,  and  a  great  paii;  of  the  city,  were  reduced  to 
ashes.  During  the  confusion,  the  Danes  and  English 
J^^       arrived,  and  totally  defeated  the  enemy,  who  had 
the  imprudence  to  leave  their  fortifications,  and 
fight  in  the  streets.     Three  thousand  Normans  were  slain : 
for  the  sake  of  ransom,  William  Mallet  with  his  family,  Gil- 
bert of  Ghent,  and  a  few  others,  were  spared.! 

The  king  was  hunting  in  the  forest  of  Dean,  when 
Wi^m  YiQ  received  the  first  news  of  this  disaster.     In  the 
north,     paroxysm  of  his  passion,  he  swore  by  the  splendour 
of  the  Almighty,  that  not  one  Northumbrian  should 
escape  his  revenge.     Acquainted  with  the  menaces  of  Sveno, 
he  had  made  preparations  adequate  to  the  danger:  auxiliaries 
had  been  sought  from  every  people  between  the  Rhine  and 
the  Tagus;  and  to  secure  their  services,  besides  a  liberal  al- 
lowance for  the  present,  promises  had  been  added  of  future 
and  more  substantial  rewards.    It  was  not  the  intention  of  the 
confederates  to  hazard  an  engagement  with  so  numerous  and 
disciplined  a  force.     As  it  advanced,  they  separated.^    Wal- 


*  Chron.  Lamb.  ibid.  Orderic,  219.  Two  of  Harold's  sons  retired  to 
Denmark:  their  sister,  who  accompanied  them»  was  afterwards  married  to 
the  sorereign  of  Russia.    Saxo  Oram.  207. 

t  Orderic,  221—223.    Chron.  Lamb,  ad  «nn.  1068.    Alur.  Be?.  128. 
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theof  remtined  for  the  defence  of  York:  Cospatric  led  his 
Northumbrians  beyond  the  Tyne;  the  Danes  retired  to  their 
ships,  and  sailed  to  the  coast  of  Lindesey.  To  surprise  the 
latter,  William,  with  his  cavalry,  made  a  rapid  march  to  the 
Humber.  They  wene  informed  of  his  design,  and  crossed  to 
the  opposite  coast  of  Holderness.  But  if  the  strangers  eluded 
his  approach  in  arms,  they  were  accessible  to  money:  and 
Sbem,  the  real  leader  of  the  expedition,  is  said  to  have  sold 
his  friendship  to  William  for  a  considerable  present  The 
report  perhaps  originated  in  the  suspicions  of  a  discontented 
people;  but  it  is  certain  that  from  this  period,  the  Danes,  though 
they  lingered  for  some  months  in  the  waters  of  the  Humber, 
never  attempted  any  enterprise  of  importance:  and  that  Sbern, 
at  his  return  to  Denmark,  was  banished  by  his  sovereign  on 
charges  of  cowardice  or  treachery.* 

The  transient  gleam  of  success,  which  at  first  at- 
tended the  arms  of  the  confederates  at  York,  had  ^^^^^ 
rekindled  the  hopes  and  the  hostility  of  the  natives,  gcntsf"^ 
The  flames  of  insurrection  burst  forth  in  every  dis- 
trict which  William  left  in  his  march  to  the  north.  Exeter 
was  besieged  by  the  people  of  Cornwall:  the  malcontents  in 
Devon  and  Somerset  made  an  assault  upon  Montacute:  the 
men  of  Chester,  and  a  body  of  Welshmen,  to  whom  were 
soon  added  Edric  the  wild  and  his  followers,  took  the  town, 
and  attempted  to  reduce  the  castle,  of  Shrewsbury.  The  in- 
activity of  the  Danes  fortunately  permitted  him  to  reti*ace  his 
steps.  At  Stafford  he  defeated  a  considerable  body  of  insur- 
gents ;  and  Edric,  hearing  of  his  approach,  set  fire  to  Shrews- 
bury, and  retired  towards  Wales.  Exeter  held  out  till  the 
arrival  of  Fitz-Osbern  and  Brian  to  its  relief;  and  others  of 
the  royal  lieutenants,  displayed  their  zeal  and  activity  in  re- 
storing tranquillity  in  different  counties.  The  sufferings  of 
both  parties  in  this  desultory  warfare  were  severe:  the  troops 
in  their  marches  and  countermarches,  pillaged  the  defenceless 
inhabitants,  without  distinction  of  friend  or  foe:  and  the  in- 
terruption of  agricultural  pursuits  was  followed  by  an  alarming 
scarcity  during  the  ensuing  years.  From  Nottingham  the 
king  turned  once  more  towards  the  north.  At  Pootefract  he 
was  detained  for  three  weeks,  by  the  swell  of  the  river  Are: 
a  ford  was  at  last  discovered:  he  reached  York,  and  ordered 
it  to  be  carried  by  assault.  Though  Waltheof  defended  the 
city  with  obstinacy;  though  he  slew  with  his  own  hand  se- 
veral Normans,  as  they  rushed  in  through  the  gateway,  he 
wag  compelled  to  atbandon  it  to  the  conqueror,  who  immedi- 

•  Orderic,  323.     Malm.  60. 
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ately  repaired  the  castles,  and  appointed  garrisons  for  their 
defence.  Still  the  natives  flattered  themselves,  that  the  win-> 
ter  would  compel  him  to  return  into  the  south:  to  their  dis- 
appointment he  sent  for  his  crown  from  Winchester,  and 
during  the  Christmas  kept  his  court  with  the  usual  festivities 
at  York.* 

Elated  with  victory,  and  unrestrained  by  the  mo- 
lAjTB  lives  of  religion,  or  the  feelings  of  humanity,  Wil- 

T^'l^h*  ^'^"^  ^^  ^^^^  occasion  devised  and  executed  a  sys- 
and  Dur-  ^^  ^^  revenge,  which  has  covered  his  name  with 
ham.  everlasting  infamy.     As  his  former  attempts  to  en- 

force obedience  had  failed,  he  now  resolved  to  extir- 
minate  the  refractory  natives,  and  to  place  a  wilderness  as  a 
barrier  between  his  Normans  and  their  implacable  enemies* 
With  this  view  he  led  his  retainers  from  York;  dispersed 
them  in  small  divisions  over  the  country;  and  gave  them  or- 
ders to  spare  neither  man  nor  b^ast,  but  to  destroy  the  houses, 
corn,  implements  of  husbandry,  and  whatever  might  be  useful 
or  necessary  to  the  support  of  human  life.  The  work  of  plun- 
der, slaughter,  and  conflagration  commenced  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Ouse,  and  successively  reached  the  Tees,  the  Were,  and 
the  Tyne.  The  more  distant  inhabitants  crossed  over  the  last 
river:  the  citizens  of  Durham,  mindful  of  the  fate  of  Cumin, 
did  not  believe  themselves  safe,  till  they  were  settled  in  Holy 
island,  the  property  of  their  bishop.  But  thousands,  whose 
flight  was  intercepted,  concealed  themselves  in  the  forests  or 
made  their  way  to  'the  mountains,  where  they  perished  by 
hunger  or  disease.  The  number  of  men,  women  and  child- 
ren, who  fell  victims  to  this  barbarous  policy,  is  said  to  have 
exceeded  one  hundred  thousand.  For  nine  years  not  a  patch 
of  cultivated  ground  could  be  seen  between  York  and  Dur- 
ham: and  at  the  distance  of  a  century  eye-witnesses  assure  us, 
that  the  country  was  strewed  with  ruins,  the  extent  aud  num- 
ber of  which  still  attested  the  sanguinary  ambition  and  impla- 
cable resentment  of  the  conqueror,  t 


•  Opderic,  523—225.     Malm.  58. 

I  Orderic,  225.  Malm.  58.  Simeon,  199.  Aliir.  Btv.  128,  129.  I 
vnay  add  the  observation  of  the  first  writer,  who  was  liimself  a  Norman.  In 
multis  Guillelmum  nostra  libenter  extulit  relatio:  sed  in  hoc  laudare  non 

audeo misericordia  motus,  miserabilis  populi  moeroribus  et  ansietati- 

bus  magfis  condoleo,  quam  frivoHs  adulationibns  inutiliter  studeo.  Practerea 
indubitanter  assero,  quod  impune  non  remittetur  tarn  feralis  occisio.  Sum- 
mos  enim  et  iroos  intuetiir  omnipotens  judex,  xque<omniuro  facta  diacutiet, 
et  puniet  districtissimus  vindez.    Ibid. 
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The  English  chieftains,  terrified  by  this  severe 
infliction,  abandoned  themselves  to  despair.  Edgar,   Bubmis- 
with  the  bishop  of  Durham,  and  his  principal  aaso-   ■*°"  ®^*°" 
dates,  sailed  from  Weremouth  to  Scotland:  Cos-   "i^"*' 
patric  by   messengers  solicited  and  obtained  his     Jan. 
pardon:  Waltheof,  who  by  his  valour  had  excited 
the  admiration,  and  merited  esteem  of  the  Normans,  visited 
the  king  on  the  banks  of  the  Tees;  received  from  him  the 
hand  of  his  niece  Judith  in  marriage;  and  recovered  his  form- 
er honours,  the  earldoms  of  Northampton  and  Huntingdon.* 
From  the  Tees,  William,  on  what  account  we  are  not  inform- 
ed, returned  by  a  road,  which  had  never  been  trodden  by  an 
armed  force.     It  was  in  the  heart  of  winter:  a  deep  snow 
covered  the  ground:  and  the  rivers,  mountains,  and  ravines 
continually  presented  new  and  unexpected  obstacles.     In  the 

Eneral  contusion,  order  and  discipline  disappeared;  even  the 
ng  himself  wandered  from  the  track,  and  passed  an  anxious 
night  in  total  ignorance,  both  where  he  was  himself,  and  what 
direction  the  army  had  taken.  After  surmounting  numerous 
difficulties,  and  suflTering  the  severest  privations,  the  men 
reached  York;  but  most  of  the  horses  had  perished  in  the 
snow.t 

This  adventure  might  have  checked  the  ardour  of  a  less  re- 
solute leader:  but  William  professed  the  most  sovereign  con- 
tempt of  hardships ;  and  within  a  few  weeks  undertook  a 
longer  and  more  perilous  expedition.  In  the  beginning  of 
March,  amid  storms  of  snow,  sleet,  and  hail,  he  led  his  army 
from  York  to  Chester,  over  the  mountains  which  divide  the 
two  coasts  of  the  island.  The  foreign  mercenaries  began  to 
murmur:  by  degrees  they  burst  into  open  mutiny,  and  cla- 
morously demanded  their  discharge.  *^  Let  them  go,  if  they 
please,"  answered  the  king,  with  apparent  indifference,  '<I 
do  not  want  their  services.^*  At  the  head  of  the  army,  and 
frequently  on  foot,  he  gave  the  example  to  his  followers,  \vho 
blushed  not  to  equal  the  exertions  and  alacrity  of  their  prince. 
At  Chester  he  built  a  castle,  pacified  the  country,  and  receiv- 
ed Edric  the  wild  into  favour.  Thence  he  proceeded  to  Sa- 
lisbury, where  he  rewarded,  and  disbanded  the  army.  The 
only  punishment  inflicted  on  the  mutineers  was,  that  they 
were  compelled  to  serve  forty  days  longer  than  their  fellows.  J 

*  Juditk  wu  the  daughter  of  the  countess  of  Albemarle,  William's  ute- 
rine sister.    W^L  Gemet  viii.  37. 

I  Ordericy  226.  In  the  text  of  this  writer  Hexham  has  inadvertently 
been  admitted  instead  of  York.  It  is  evident  that  the  latter  is  the  true 
reading. 

i  Ordcric,  327—231.     Simeon,  202. 
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^  The  departure  of  the  Normans  did  not  put  an  end 
^kJJ§^^  to  the  calamities  of  the  northern  counties.  While 
the  natives  opposed  William,  Malcolm  of  Scotland 
considered  them  as  friends:  the  moment  they  submitted,  he 
became  their  enemy.  Passing  through  Cuoabria^  he  poured 
his  barbarians  into  the  north  of  Yorkshire,  to  glean  whatever 
bad  escaped  the  rapacity  of  the  Normans.  Cospatric,  who 
watched  his  motions,  retaliated  by  a  similar  inroad  into  Cum- 
bria, and  returned  with  a  plentiful  harvest  of  plunder  to  his 
castle  of  Bamborough.  Malcolm  had  marched  from  Cleve- 
land, along  the  coast  as  far  as  Weremouth,  when  he  received 
the  intelligence.  From  that  moment  the  war  assumed  a  more 
sanguinary  aspect  The  Scots,  who  were  impelled  not  only 
by  the  hope  of  plunder  but  also  by  the  thirst  of  revenge, 
crossed  the  Tyne;  burnt  the  churches  and  villages;  massacred 
the  infants  and  the  aged;  and  forced  along  with  them  all  the 
men  and  women  able  to  bear  the  fatigue  of  the  journey.  So 
numerous  were  the  captives,  that  according  to  an  historian, 
who  was  ahnost  a  contemporary,  they  furnished  every  farm 
in  the  south  of  Scotland  with  English  slaves.  When  Mal- 
colm had  terminated  this  expedition,  he  offered  his  hand  to 
Margaret,  the  sister  of  Edgar.  The  princess,  who  was  in  her 
twenty-second  year,  turned  with  disgust  from  a  husband 
covered  with  the  blood  of  so  many  innocent  victims.  She 
pleaded  an  inclination  to  embrace  a  conventual  life:  but  her 
objections  were  overruled  by  the  authority  of  Edgar  and  his 
counsellors:  and  the  mild  virtues  of  the  wife  insensibly  soft- 
ened the  ferocity,  and  informed  the  mind,  of  her  husba^nd.* 
William  was  now  undisputed  master  of  England, 
^f  ta^*  From  the  channel  to  the  borders  of  Scotland,  his 
riven  to  s^uthority  was  universally  acknowledged:  in  every 
Normans,  county,  with  the  exception  of  Cospatric's  govern- 
ment, it  was  enforced  by  the  presence  of  a  powerful 
body  of  troops.  In  each  populous  burgh  a  strong  fortress  had 
been  erected  :t  in  case  of  insurrection,  the  Normans  found 

•  Simeon,  200.  Flor.  636.  Clm>n.  Lamb,  ad  ann.  1067.  Alur.  Bey. 
130,  131.  Vit.  S.  Marg.  in  vit.  SS.  Scotiac,  ed.  Pink.  Of  their  eight  chUd- 
ren  three  were  kings  of  Scotland,  one  waa  queen,  ilnd  one  mother  to  a 
queen  of  England. 

Malcolm-alfargaret. 

, I ^ 
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Edgar.  Alexander.  Darid.  Matilda,  Maiy, 

to  Henry  I.      to  Eustace, 
of  Boulogne, 
f  The  erection  of  the  following  castles  is  mentioned  by  ancient  writers: 
of  Pevensey,  Hastings,  and  London,  and  the  reparation  of  that  of  Dorer  in 
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an  asylum  within  its  walls:  and  the  same  place  confined  the 
principal  natives  of  the  district,  as  hostages  for  the  obedience 
of  their  countrymen.*  It  was  no  longer  necessary  for  the 
king  to  court  popularity.  He  made  it  the  principal  object  of 
his  government  to  depress  the  natives,  and  to  exalt  the  foreign- 
ers: and  within  a  few  years  every  dignity  in  the  church, 
every  place  of  emolument  or  authority  in  the  state,  and  almost 
all  the  property  in  the  land,  had  passed  into  the  possession  of 
Normans.  From  the  commencement  of  the  invasion,  the 
English  had  been  accustomed  to  deposit  in  the  monasteries 
their  most  valuable  effects.  They  vainly  hoped  that  these 
sanctuaries  would  be  respected  by  men,  who  professed  the 
same  religion:  but  on  his  return  from  the  north,  William  con- 
fiscated the  whole,  under  the  pretext  that  it  belonged  to  his 
enemies*  The  royal  commissioners  carried  off  not  only  the 
plate  and  Jewels,  but  what  was  felt  still  more  severely,  the 
charters  of  immunities  and  evidences  of  property:  and  not 
only  these,  but  also,  in  many  instances,  the  treasures  of  the 
monasteries  themselves,  their  sacred  vessels,  and  the  orna- 
ments of  their  churches,  t 

At  the  king's  request,  pope  Alexander  had  sent 
three  legates  to  England,  Ermenfrid,  bishop  of  Sion,    ^"?^^ 
and  the  cardinals  Peter  and  John.     Ermenfrid  was   §^^ed. 
no  stranger  to  the  country.  •    He  had  visited  in  the 
same  capacity  the  court  of  Edward  the  confessor.f    The  pur- 
port of  their  commission  was  the  reformation  of  the  English 
clergy:  the  object  of  the  king  was  to  remove  from  situations 
of  influence  the  native  bishops  and  abbots.     Councils  were 
held  at  Winchester  and  Windsor.     Stigand,  who  had  attempt- 
ed to  annex  the  see  of  Winchester  to  that  of  Canterbury,  and 
had  been  suspended  for  many  years  from  his  functions,  was 
deposed  :§  two  or  three  other  prelates  were  justly  deprived  of 

1066:  of  Winchester  in  1067:  of  Chichester,  Arundel,  Exeter,  WaxVick, 
Nottinghatn,  York,  Tincoln,  Huntingdon,  and  Cambridge,  in  1068:  of  a  se- 
cond at  York,  one  at  Chester,  and  another  at  StafFord,  in  1070.  See  Or- 
deric,  Vit.  edit  Maseres,  p.  228. — Note. 

*  This  hctf  sufficiently  probable  in  itself,  is  confirmed  by  the  history  of 
Toigotin  Simeon  (206),  and  Hoveden  (261). 

t  Cbron.  Lamb,  ad  ann.  1070.    Simeon,  200.   West.  226.   Matt.  Paris,  5. 

t  Flor.  631.  Ang.  Sac.  ii.  250.  It  is  singular  that  Hume  should  describe 
Crmenfrid  as  the  first  legate  who  had  ever  appeared  in  England,  when,  be- 
sides some  other  instances  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  times,  that  prelate  himself 
bad,  many  years  before,  come  to  England  in  the  same  capacity. 

§  Stigand  is  said  by  Malmsbui^  (De  Pont.  1 16)  to  have  been  treated  with 
great  severity:  but  his  account  is  refuted  by  Rudbome,  who  informs  us  that 
Uie  deposed  primate  was  confined  at  large  within  the  castle  of  Winchester, 
and  permitted  to  take  with  him  all  his  treasures.  These  at  his  death  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  king,  who  presented  a  small  portion  to  the  church  of 
that  city.    Ang.  Sac.  i.  350. 
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their  churches^  on  account  of  their  immorality:  and  several 
experienced  the  same  fate  for  no  other  crime  than  that  of 
being  Englishmen.  Wulstan,  the  celebrated  bishop  of  Worces- 
ter^  was  not  molested,  a  favour,  which  probably  he  owed  less 
to  his  unblemished  character,  than  to  the  protection  of  Ermen- 
frid,  whose  friend  and  host  he  had  been  on  a  former  occasion.'*' 
By  the  Norman  writers  that  legate  is  applauded  as  the  inflexi* 
ble  maintainor  of  ecclesiastical  discipline;  by  the  English  he 
is  censured  as  the  obsequious  minister  of  the  royal  pleasure. 
JN^or  was  this  system  of  proscription  confined  to 
^°ktM  ^^  bishops.  In  the  succeeding  years  it  gradually 
^^  '  descended  to  inferior  situations  in  the  church,  till 
hardly  a  sinde  native  remained  in  possession  of  influence 
or  wealth.  Of  their  successors  many  were  needy  and  rapa- 
cious foreigners,  indebted  for  their  proihotion,  not  to  their 
own  merit,  but  to  the  favour  or  gratitude  of  their  patrons:t 
but  to  the  praise  of  William,  it  should  be  observed,  that, 
with  one  or  twa  exceptions,  he  admitted  none  to  the  higher 
ecclesiastical  dignities,  who  were  not  distinguished  by  their 
talents  and  virtues.  %  On  the  whole,  this  change  of  hierarchy, 
though  accompanied  with  many  acts  of  injustice,  was  a  na- 
tional benefit.  It  served  to  awaken  the  English  clergy  from 
that  state  of  intellectual  torpor  in  which  they  had  so  long 
slumbered,  and  to  raise  them  gradually  to  a  level  with  their 
foreign  brethren  in  point  of  mental  cultivation.  The  new 
bishops  introduced  a  stricter  discipline;  excited  a  thirst  for 
learning;  and  expended  the  wealth  which  they  acquired  in 
works  of  public  magnificence,  or  of  public  charity. 

Lanfranc  ^^^  °^^®^  illustrious  of  the  number,  both  for  his 
abilities  and  for  his  station,  was  Lanfranc,  a  native 
of  Pavia,  and  during  many  years  professor  of  laws  in  that  city. 
From  Pavia  he  travelled  into  Normandy,  opened  a  school  at 
Avranches,  and  diffused  a  taste  for  knowledge  among  the 
clergy.  In  104S,  motives  of  piety  induced  him  to  withdraw 
from  the  applause  of  the  public,  and  to  sequester  himself  in 
the  poor  and  lonely  abbey  of  Bee.  But  talents  like  his  could 
not  be  long  hidden  in  obscurity:  the  commands  of  the  abbot 
Herluin,  compelled  him  to  resume  the  office  of  teaching;  and 
more  than  a  hundred  scholars  attended  his  lectures.  In  1063 
William  made  him  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Stephen, 
which  he  had  lately  founded  at  Caen;  and  in  1070  appointed 
him,  with  the  assent  of  his  barons,  to  the  archiepiscopal  see 
of  Canterbury.  Lanfranc  objected  his  ignorance  of  the  lan- 
guage, and  the  manners  of  the  bfivbarians;  nor  was  his  ac- 

•  Ang.  Sac.  ii.  250.  f  Orderic,  263—264.  #  Orderic,  233. 
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quiescence  obtained  without  the  united  solicitations  of  the 
legate,  the  queen  Mat,ilda,  and  the  abbot  Herluin.  The  new 
archbishop  was  constantly  respected  by  the  king  and  his  sue* 
cessor:  and  he  frequently  employed  the  influence  which  he 
possessed,  in  the  support  of  justice,  and  the  pi^tection  of  the 
Datives.  To  his  firmness  and  perseverance  tiie  church  of 
Canterbury  owed  a  great  part  of  her  possessions,  which  he 
wrested  from  the  tenacious  grasp  of  the  conquerors.*  He 
rebuilt  the  cathedral,  which  had  been  destroyed  by  fire;  re- 
paired in  man;^  places  the  devastations  occasioned  by  the  war, 
and  founded,  without  the  walls  of  the  city,  two  opulent  hos- 
pitals, one  for  lepers,  the  other  for  the  infirm.  At  his  death, 
in  1079,  he  was  nearly  one  hundred  years  of  age.t 

The  monk  Guitmond,  Ae  celebrated  diseiple  of  Quitmond 
Lianfrane,  refused  to  imitate  the  conduct  of  his  mas- 
ter.   When  he  was  solicited  by^William  to  accept  an  English 
bishopric,  he  boldly  replied,  that,  after  having  spontaneously 
abandoned  wealth  and  distinction,  he  would  never  receive 
them  again  from  those  who  pretended  to  give  what  was  not 
their  own:  and  that,  if  the  chance  of  war  had  placed  the  crown 
on  the  head  of  William,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  le^timate 
heir,  it  still  could  not  authorise  him  to  impose  on  the  English 
ecclesiastical  superiors  against  their  will.     The  freedom'  of 
this  answer  displeased  the  barons:  and  when  the  king  o£fered 
him  the  archbishopric  of  Rouen,  they  not  only  prevented  his 
promotion,  but  expelled  him  from  Normandy.     He  sought 
an  asylum  in  the  papal  court,  and  died  archbishop  of  Aversa, 
in  Italy.:|: 

Among  those  who  were  thus  promoted  by  the     .     ^ 
partiality  of  the  conqueror,  I  may  mention  another      "^ 
individual,  whose  authority  has  been  frequently  adduced  in 
these  pages.     Tngulf  was  an  Englishman,  born  in  London, 
and    studied  first  at  Westminster,  afterwards  at  Oxford.§ 

*  'While  Stigand  was  in  disgrtce,  Odo  had  taken  possession  of  many  of 
the  manors  belonging  to  the  archbishopric.  At  Lanfranc's  request,  a  shire- 
iDOte  was  held  at  Vinneden,  in  which  GeoflfrVy  bishop  of  Coutance,  premd- 
ed,  by  order  of  William.  After  a  hearing  of  three  aays>  the  lands  in  ques- 
tion were  adjudged  to  the  church.  See  uie  proceedings  in  Selden's  Spici- 
legiuro,  ad  Eadm.  p.  197.  With  equal  success  the  archbishop  contended 
for  the  superiority  of  his  see  over  that  of  York,  against  Thomasy  lately  pro- 
moted to  the  Utter.    Malm;  1 12—1 17. 

t  (Meric,  341—245.    Malm.  117, 118. 

i  Orderic,  264—270. 

i  Primum  Westmonasterio,  postmodum  Oxoniensi  studio  traditus  eram. 
Cumque  in  Aristotole  ampiendo  pVofecissem,  &c.  Ingulf,  73.  This  pass* 
age  is  found  in  every  manuscript:  yet  Mr.  Gibbon  doubts  its  authenticity, 
because  Oifbrd  in  1048  lay  in  ruins,  and  the  works  of  Aristotle  were  un- 

Vol,  II.  4 
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When  William  visited  E«lward  tbe  confessor,  Ingulf  attached 
himsdf  to  the  Service  tff  the  duke,  and  was  employed  by  him 
as  hi^  secrfctary.  Prom  Normandy  he  travelled  a  pilgrim  to 
Jerusalem,  returned,  artd  received  the  monastic  habit  at  Fpn- 
tanelles.  It  dhaniced  fhat  Wulfketul,  abbot  of  Croyfand,  was 
deposed  and  imprisoned  at  the  instance  of  Ivo  Tailbois.  The 
king  bentowed  the  abbey  upon  his  former  secretary.  But 
though  Ingulf  wajJ  indebted  to  foreigners  for  his  promotion, 
he  always  retained  the  heart  of  an  Englishman.  He  firmly 
resisted  th^retenstons  of  the  Normans  in  his  neighbourhood; 
obtained*  several  indulgences  for  his  predecessor;  and  to 
sooth  the  feelings  of  the  old  man,  always  assumed  the  mo<lest 
title  of  his  .vicegerent.  He  has  left  us  a  detailed  account 
of  the  abl^y  of  Croyland  from  its  foundation;  and  has  inter- 
woven in  his  narrative  many  interesting  particulars  of  national 
history.* 

In  1071,  the  embers  of  civil  war  were  rekindled 
Death  of  ^y  ^j^q  jealousy  of  William.  During  the  late  dis- 
1071.  turbancea  Edwin  and  Morcar  had  cautiously  ab- 
stained.from  any  communication  with  the  insur- 
gents. But  if  their  conduct  was  unexceptionable,  their  in- 
fluence was  judged  dangerous.  In  them  the  natives  beheld 
the  present  hope,  and  the  future  liberators  of  their  country: 
and  the  king  judged  it  expedient  to  allay  his  own  apprehen- 
sions, by  securing  their  pei^sons.  The  attempt  was  made  in 
vain.  Edwin  concealed  himself;  solicited  aid  from  the  friends 
of  his  family;  and  eluding  the  vigilance  of  the  Normans,  en- 
deavoured to  escape  towards  the  borders  of  Scotland.  Un- 
fortunately the  secret  of  his  route  was  betrayed  by  three  of 
his  vassals:  the  temporary  swell  of  a  rivulet  from  the  influx 
of  the  tide,  intercepted  his  flight:  and  he  fell,  with  twenty  of 
his  faithful  adherents,  fighting  against  his  pursuers.  The 
traitors  presented  his  head  to  William,  who  rewarded  their 
services  by  a  sentence  of  perpeinal  banishment  The  fate  of 
his  brother  Morcar  was  different     He  fled  to  the  proteqtion 


known  (Posthumous  Works,  iii.  534.)  But  1.  It  was  in  1010  that  Oxford 
was  burnt.  Three  years  after  it  rose  from  its  ashes,  and  became  a  place  of 
importance.  See  the  Saxon  chronicle,  p.  139.  143.  146.  151.  154,  155. 
2.  In  another  place  Ingulf  tells  us  that  he  had  studied  logic  (p;  62):  and 
instead  of  doubting  his  assertion,  I  would  rather  believe  from  him  that 
Aristotle  was  known  more  early  than  is  generally  thought.  Alcain,  who 
wrote  two  centuries  before  Ingulf,  informs  us  that  Atistotle  was  studied  at 
York  (De  Pont.  Eborac.  v.  1550),  and  wrote  a  treatise  himself  on  the  Isa- 
^gXf  Categorise,  Syllogismi,  Topica,  and  Periermenix.  Canis*  ii.  part.  i. 
p.  488. 
♦  Ingtilf,  p.  73 
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of  Hereward,  who  had  presumed  to  rear  the  banner  of  iode- 
pendence  amidst  the  fens  and  morasses  of  Cambridgeshire,* 

The  me:nory  of  Hereward  was  long  dear  to  the 
people  of  England.     The  recital   of  his  exploits  9PP*^^" 
gratified   their  vanity  and  resentment:  and  iradi-  HerewawJ. 
tion.iry  songs  transmitted  his  fame  to  socceedinp; 
generatiorts.     His  father,  the  lord  of  Born  in  Lincolnahire, 
unable  to  restrain  the  turbulence  of  his  temper,  had  obtained 
an  order  for  his  banishment  from  Edward  the  confessor:  and 
the  exile  ha<t  earned  in  foreign  countries  the  prais^aof  a  hardy 
and  fearless  warrior.     He  was  in  Flanders  at  the  period  of 
the  conquest:  but  when  he  heard  that  his  father  vyas  dead,  and 
that  his  mother  had  been  dispossessed  of  the  lordship  of  Born 
by  a  foreigner,  he  returned  in  haste,  collected  the  vassals  of 
the  family,  and  drove  the  Norman  from  his  paternal  estates. 
The  fame  of  this  expl'>it  increased  the  number  of  his  follow- 
ers; every  man,  anxious  to  avenge  his  own  wrongs,  or  the 
wrongs  of  hi*?  C'»untry,  hastened  to  the  standard  of  Hereward: 
a  fortres-*  of  wood  was  erected  in  the  isle  of  Kly  for  the  pro- 
tection of  their  treasures:  and  a  snuill  band  of  outlaws,  in- 
stigated by  revena:e,  and  emboldened  by  despair,  set  att  de- 
fiance the  whole  power  of  the  conqueror. t 

Hereward,  with  sev^'ral  of  his  followers,  had  re- 
ceived the  sword  of  knighthood  from  his  uncle    iie  plun- 
Brand,  abbot  of  Peterboroutj:h.     Brand  died  be-   ders  Pe- 
fore  the  close  of  the  year  1069:  and  William  gave    ^^^ 
the  abbey  to  Turold,  a  foreign  monk,  who,  with  a      jJ^jtq 
guard  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  horsemen,  proceed-      June  2. 
ed  to  take  possession.     He  had  aliendy  reached 
Stamford,  when  Hereward  resolved  to  phinder  the  monaste- 
ry.    The  Danes,  who  had  passed  th«  winter  in  the  Humber, 
were  now  in  the  Wash:  and  Sberh,  their  leader,  consented 
to  join  the  outlaws.     The  town  of  Peterborough  was  burnt: 
the  monks  wer^  dispersed:  the  treasures  which  they  had  con- 
cealed were  dis'^overed:  and  the  abbey  was  given  to  the 
flame^i.     Hereward  retired  to  his  asylum:  Sbern  sailed   to< 
wards  Denmai  k  J 

To  remove  these  importunate  enemies  Turold 
purchased  the  services  of  Ivo  Tailbois,  to  whom     ^^|j 
the  conqueror  had  given  the  distric  of  Hoy  land,     prisoner. 
Confident  of  success  the  abbot  and  the  Norman 

•  Orderic,  249.  Ing.  70.  Hunt  211.  Chron.  I^mb.  ad  ann.  1072. 
All  ancient  writers  concur  in  the  fact  that  Edwin  and  Morc»p  were  perse- 
cuted by  William:  I  have  selected  such  circumstances  as  appeared  the 
most  p^bable.  |  Ingulf,  67.70.  71. 

i  In^.  70,    Chron.  Sax.  176, 177. 
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commenced  the  expedition  with  a  numerous  body  of  cavahy. 
But  nothing  could  elude  the  vigilance  of  Hereward.  Am 
Tailboia  entered  one  side  of  a  thick  wood,  the  chieftain  issued 
from  the  other;  darted  unexpectedly  upon  Turold;  and  car* 
vied  him  off  with  several  other  Normans,  whom  he  confined 
in  damp  and  unwholesome  dungeons,  till  the  sum  of  two 
thousand  pounds  had  been  paid  for  their  ransom.* 

For  a  while  the  pride  of  William  disdained  to 
William  notice  the  efforts  of  Hereward:  but  when  Morcar 
H^waid.  ^^^  most  of  the  exiles  from  Scotland  had  joined 
ion.  that  chieftain,  prudence  compelled  him  to  crush 
the  hydra,  before  it  could  grow  to  maturity.  He 
stationed  his  fleet  in  the  Wash,  with  orders  to  observe  every 
outlet  from  the  fens  to  the  ocean:  by  land  he  distributed  his 
forces  in  such  manner  as  to  render  escape  almost  impossible. 
Still  the  great  difficulty  remained  to  reach  the  enemy,  who 
had  retired  to  their  fortress,  situated  in  an  expanse  of  water, 
which  in  the  narrowest  part  was  more  than  two  miles  in 
breadth.  The  king  undertook  to  construct  a  solid  road 
across  the  marshes,  and  to  throw  bridges  over  the  channels 
of  the  rivers,  a  work  of  considerable  labour,  and  of  equal 
danger,  in  the  face  of  a  vigilant  and  enterprising  enemy. 
Hereward  frequently  dispersed  the  workmen:  and  his  attacks 
were  so  «udden,  so  incessant,  and  so  destinctive,  that  the 
Normans  attributed  his  success  to  the  assistance  of  Satan.  At 
the  instigation  of  Tailbois,  William  had  the  weakness  to  em- 
ploy a  sorceress,  who  was  expected  by  the  superior  efficacy 
of  her  spells,  to  defeat  those  of  the  English  magicians.  She 
was  placed  in  .a  wooden  turret  at  the  head  of  the  work:  but 
Hereward,  who  had  watched  his  opportunity,  set  fire  to  the 
(Iry  reeds  in  the  neighbourhood:  the  wind  rapidly  spread  the 
conflagration:  and  the  enchantress  with  hfer  guards,  the  turret 
with  the  workmen,  were  enveloped,  and  consumed  in  the 
flames,  t 

These  checks  might  irritate  the  king:  they 
Gets  poa*  could  not  divert  him  from  his  purpose.  In  de- 
£]y..  fiance  of  every  obstacle  the  work  advanced:  it 

was  evident  that  in  a  few  days  the  Normans 
would  be  in  possession  of  the  island :  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  outlaws  voluntarily  submitted  to  the  royal  mercy.  Their 
fate  was  different.  Of  some  he  accepted  the  ransom,  a  few 
suffered  death:  many  lost  an  eye,  a  hand,  or  a  foot;  and 
several,  among  whom  were  Morcar  and  the  bishop  of  Dur- 
ham, were  condemned  to  perpetual   imprisonment     Here^ 

•  Pet.  Blesen.  p.  125.  f  Ibid. 
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v^ard  alone  could  not  brook  the  idea  of  submiflBion.  He 
eacaped  across  the  marshes,  concealed  himself  in  the  woods, 
and  as  soon  as  the  royal  army  had  retired,  resumed  hostilities 
against  the  enemy.  But  the  king,  who  had  learned  to  re* 
sped  his  valour,  was  not  adverse  to  a  reconciliation.  The 
chieftain  took  the  oath  of  allenance,  and  was  permitted  to 
enjoy  in  peace  the  patrimony  oi  his  ancestors.* 

William  was  now  at  leisure  to  chastise  the  pre- 
mimption  of  Malcolm,  who  had  not  only  afforded      |****^^ 
an  asylum  to  his  enemies,  but  had  seized  every        \or3. 
cypportunity  to  enter  the  northern  counties,  excit- 
ing the  natives  to  rebellion,  and  ravaging  the  lands  of  those 
who  refused.     With  a  determination  to  subdue  the  whole 
country,  the  king  summoned  to  his  standard  aU  his  retainers, 
both  Norman  and  English:  and  while  his^fleet  crept  along  the 
coast,  directed  his  march  through  the  Lothians.     Opposition 
fled  before  him.     He  crossed  the  Forth:  he  enured  <<  Scot- 
land :'*  he  penetrated  to  Abernethy  on  the  Tay :'  and  Malcolm 
thought  it  better  to  preserve  his  crown  as  a  vassal,  than  to 
lose  it  by  braving  the  resentment  of  his  enemy.     He  made 
an  offer  of  submission,  the  conditions  of  which  were  dictated 
by  William;  and  the  Scottish  king,  coming  to  the  English 
camp,  threw  himself  on  the  mercy  of  the  conqueror.     He 
was  permitted  to  retain  the  government  as  a  vassal  of  thf 
English  Crown:  and  in  that  quality  swore  fealty,  performed 
the  ceremony  of  homage,  and  gave  hostages  for  his  fidelity.! 

•  For  the  siege  of  lily  see  Ingfulf,  p.  71.  Flor.  637.  Sim.  203.  Hunt. 
211.  Paris,  5.  Chron.  Sax.  181.  Chron.  Lamb,  ad  ann.  1072.  Some 
writen  say  that  Morcar,  like  his  brother,  was  killed  by  treachery :  but  the 
preponderance  of  authority  is  in  &vour  of  his  imprisonment.  See  also 
Ordcric,  p.  247.  and  Ing".  68. 

f  I  am  fully  aware  that  several  Scottish  writers,  anxious  to  save  the  ho- 
nour of  Malcolm,  seek  to  persuade  us  that  the  Abernethy  in  question  is 
some  unknown  place  on  the  borders,  not  Abernethy  on  the  Tay;  that  tlie 
two  king^  settled  their  differences  in  an  amicable  manner,  and  that  the 
homage  of  Malcolm  was  not  performed  for  Scotland,  but  for  lands  gfiven  to 
him  in  England.  It  is,  however,  impossible  to  elude  the  testimony  of  the 
original  and  contemporary  historians.  1.  The  king's  object  was  to  conquer 
Scotland  (ut  earn  sibi  subjugaret.  Sim.  203.  Flor.  637).  2.  He  advanc- 
ed to  Abernethy  on  tlie  Tay  («  He  led  ship-force  and  land-force  to  Scot- 
latid;  and  the  land  on  the  sea-half  he  beleaguered  with  ships,  and  led  in 
his  army  at  the  ge-wade" — not  the  Tweed,  as  Gibson  unaccountably  trans- 
lates it,  but  **  the  ford"  or  wading-place.  Chron.  Sax.  181.  This  ford 
was  over  the  Forth,  the  southern  boundary  of  Scotland  in  that  age.  Thus 
Ethelred  tells  us  that  the  king  passed  through  Lothian,  and  some  other 
place,  and  then  througli  Scotland  to  Abernethy.  Laodamam,  Calatriam — 
a  word  altered  in  copying— Scotiam  usque  ad  Abernethy.  Ethel.  342). 
3,  All  opposition  was  fruitless.  "  He  there  found  naught  that  him  better 
was."    Chron.  Sax.  181.     This  passage  has  been  explained  to  signifjT 
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The  king  hi  his  return  halted  at  Durham,  to  erect  a  castle 
for  the  protection  of  Walcher,  the  new  bishop;  and  summon- 
ed before  his  tribunal  Cospatric,  the  ekrl  of  Northumberland. 
He  was  charged  with  old  offences,  which  it  was  supposed  had 
been  long  ago  forgiven,  the  massacres  of  the  Normans  at  Dur- 
ham and  York.  Banished  by  the  sentence  of  the  court,  Cos- 
patric retired,  after  several  adventures,  to  Malcolm,  and  re- 
ceived from  the  pity  or  policy  of  that  prince  the  castle  and 
demesnes  of  Dunbar.  His  earldom  was  bestowed  on  Wal- 
theof,  who  took  the  first  opportunity  to  revenge  the  murder 
of  his  grandfather  Aldred.  He  surprised  and  slew  the  sons 
of  Cj^rl  at  a  banquet  in  the  villa  of  Seterin^ton.* 

Here  ward  was  the  last  Englishman,  who  drew 
^^  the  sword  in  the  cause  of  independence.  The  na- 
1075.  tiVes  submitted  to  the  yoke  in  sullen  despair:  even 
Edgar  the  ethelin^  resigned  the  hope  of  reven|i^, 
and  consented  to  solicit  a  livelihood  from  the  mercy  of  the 
man,  whose  ambition  had  robbed  him  of  a  crown.  He  was 
still  in  Scotland,  when  the  king  of  France  offered  a  princely 
establishment  at  Montreuii  near  the  borders  of  Normandy; 
not  that  Philip  cared  for  the  misfortunes  of  the  etheling,  but 
that  he  sought  to  annoy  William,  who  had  become  his  rival 
both  in  power  and  diginity.  Edgar  put  to  sea  with  the  wealth 
which  he  had  brought  from  England,  and  the  presents  which 
had  been  made  to  him  by  the  king,  queen,  and  nobles  of 
Scotland.  But  his  small  squadron  was  dispersed  by  a  tern* 
j)est:  his  ships  were  stranded  on  the  coast:  his  treasures  and 
some  of  his  folio vvers  were  seized  by  the  inhabitants:  and 
the  unfortunate  prince  returned  to  solicit  once  more  the  pro- 
tection of  his  brother-in-law.  By  him  he  was  advised  to 
seek  a  reconciliation  with  William,  who  received  the  over- 
ture with  pleasure.     At  Durham  the  sheriff  of  Yorkshire  met 

that  lie  found  nothing'  of  service,  neither  provisions  nor  riches:  but  the  real 
meaning  is  that  he  found  no  man  better  than  himself,  that  is,  no  man  aliJe 
to  resist  him  with  success,  as  Siward  is  said  to  have  slain  of  his  enemies 
"all  that  was  best."  Chron.  Lamb.  ann.  1054.  4.  At  Abernethv  Mai- 
colm  came  and  sun'endered  himself  (Dcditione  factus  est  noster.  Ethel- 
red,  342.  Se  (Itdidit.  Malms.  58).  5.  Scotland  was  subdued  (Scotiam 
sibi  subjecit,  Ingulf,  79).  Malcoln)  was  obliged  to  do  homaf^'c  and  swear 
fealty  (Malcolmum  regem  ejus  sibi  hominium  facere,  et  fidelitatem  jurare 
eoegtt.  Ing.  ibid.);  and  in  addition  to  give  hostages  for  his  fidelity  (Obsides, 
Sim.  203.  Gislas  Sealde,  and  his  man  was,  Chron.  Sax.  181).  It  should 
be  observed  that  of  these  writers  the  Saxon  annalist  had  lived  in  Wilfiam's 
court.  Ingulf  had  been  bis  secretary,  Ethelred  was  the  intimate  acquaint- 
ance of  David,  the  son  of  Malcolm,  and  the  rest  lived  in  the  next  centiiry. 
Thev  could  not  all  be  mistaken. 
•  *Ahir.  Uev.  132.     Sim.  203,  204. 
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him  with  a  numerous  escort,  in  appearance  to  do  him  honour, 
in  reality  to  seoure  hia  person.*  Under  this  guard  he  tra- 
vened  England,  crossed  the  sea,  and  was  presented  to  Wil- 
liam in  Normandy,  who  granted  him  the  first  place  at  court, 
an  apartment  in  the  palace,  and  a  yearly  pension  of  three 
hundred  and  sixty-five  pounds  of  silver.  For  several  years 
the  last  male  descendant  of  Cerdic  confined  his  amhition  to 
the  sports  of  the  field:  in  1086  he  obtaine<l  penni'^sion  to 
conduct  two  hundred  knights  to  Apulia,  and  from  Apulia  to 
the  holy  land.  We  shall  meet  him  again  in  England  during 
the  reign  of  William  Rufus.t 

We  may  now  pause  to  contemplate  the  conse- 
quences of  this  mighty  revolution.     The  conquer- /^^"^^ 
or  was  undisputed  master  of  the  kingdom:  opposi-  2ie  il^or- 
tion  had  melted  away  before  him ;  and  with  the  new  man  con- 
dynasty  had  arisen  a  new  system  of  national  polity,   quest, 
erected  on  the  ruins  of  the  old.     I.  England  pre- 
sented the  sininilar  spectacle  of  a  nntive  population    ^^^P'^**. 
With  a  foreign  sovereign,  a  foreign  hierarchy,  and   natives. 
a  foreign  nobility.     The  king  was  a  Norman:  the 
Ibishops  and  principal  abbots,  with  the  exception  of  Wulstan 
and  Ingulf,  were  Normans:  and,  after  the  death  of  Waitheof, 
every  earl,  and  every  powerful  vassal  of  the  crown,  was  a 
Norman.     Each  of  these,  to  guard  against  the  disaffection 
of  the  natives,  naturally  surrounded  himself  with  foreigners, 
who  alone  were  the  objects  of  his  favour  and  patronage:  and 
thus  almost  all,  who  aspired  to  the  rank  of  gentlemen,  all  who 
possessed  either  wealth  or  authority,  were  also  Normans. 
Individuals  who  in  their  own  country  had  been  poor  and  un- 
known, saw  themselves  unexpectedly  elevated  in  the  scale  of 
society:  they  were  astonished  at  their  own  good  fortune: 
and  generally  displr.yed  in  their  conduct  all  the  arrogance  of 
newly  acquired  power.     Contempt  and  oppression   became 
the  portion  of  the  natives,  whose  farms  were  pillaged,  females 
violated,  and  persons  impri<^oned  at  the  caprice  of  these  petty 
and  local  tyrants.^     ^^I  will  not  un<lertake,"  says  an  ancient 
writer,  "  to  describe  the  misery  of  this  wretched  people.     It 
wonld  be  a  painful  task  to  me;  and  the  account  would  be 
disbelieved  by  posterity. ^'§ 


*  Chron.  Lamb,  ad  ann.  1075. 

t  Malm.  58.     Hoved.  264. 

^  Ex  infimis  Normannorum  clientibus  tnbunos  et  centuriones  clitissimo<i 
crexit  Orderic,  250.  253,  254,  255.  257.  259—262.  Eadmer,  57. 
Hunt.  212. 

§  Hist.  Elien.  516. 
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The  first  donations  which  the  king  made  to  his 
William't  followers,  were  taken  either  out  of  the  demesne 
lands  of  the  crown,  or  tlie  estates  of  the  natives 
who  either  had  fallen  in  battle,  or  after  the  victory  had  re* 
fused  to  submit  to  the  conqueror.  The  rest  by  taking  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  new  sovereign,  secured  to  themselves 
the  present  possession  of  their  property.  But  most  of  these 
ef) gaged  in  some  or  other  of  the  rebellions  which  followed: 
the  violation  of  their  feahy  subjected  them  by  law  to  the  for- 
feiture of  their  estates:  and  new  grants  were  made  to  reward 
the  services  of  new  adventurers.  Nor  were  the  grantees 
always  satisfied  with  the  king's  bounty.  Their  insolence 
trampled  on  the  rights  of  the  natives;  and  their  rapacity  dis- 
possessed their  innocent  but  unprotected  neighbours.  The  suf- 
ferers occasionally  appealed  to  the  equity  of  the  king;  but  he 
was  not  eager  to  displease  the  men,  on  whose  swords  he  de- 
pended for  the  possession  of  his  crown;  and  if  he  ordered  the 
restitution  of  the  property  which  had  been  unjustly  invaded,  he 
seldom  cared  to  enforce  the  execution  of  the  decree  which  he 
had  made.  Harassed,  however,  by  the  importunate  com- 
plaints of  the  English  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  intractable 
rapacity  of  the  !m)rmans  on  the  othei*,  he  commanded  both 
parties  to  settle  their  disputes  by  compromise.  The  expe- 
dient relieved  him  from  the  performance  of  an  office,  in 
which  his  duty  was  oppt>sed  to  his  interests!  but  it  uniform- 
ly turned  to  the  advantage  of  the  oppressors.  The  English- 
man was  compelled  to  surrender  the  greater  portion  of  his 
estate,  that  he  might  retain  the  remainder,  not  as  the  real  pro- 
prietor, but  as  the  vassal  of  the  man,  by  whom  he  had  been 
wronged.* 

II.  Thus,  partly  by  grant  and  partly  by  usurpa- 
^f*h**f*"   tion,  almost  all  the  lands  in  the  kingdom  were 
rciffners."   transferred  to  the  possession  of  Normans.     The  fa- 
milies which,  under  the  Anglo-Saxon  dynasty,  had 
been  distinguished  by  their  opulence  and  power,  successively 
disappeared.     Many  perished  in  the  different  insurrections: 
others  begged  their  bread  in  exile,  or  languished  in  prison,  or 
dragged  on  a  precarious  existence  under  the  protection  of 
their  new  lords.     The  king  himself  was  become  the  princi- 
pal proprietor  in  the  kingdom.     The  royal  demesnes  had  fall- 
en to  his  share:  and  if  these  in  some  instances  had  been  di- 


•  Compare  the  words  of  Gervase  of  Tilbury  (Brad.  i.  15),  with  the  cor- 
rect extract  from  the  M3.  of  the  Sbamebum  faroilf  apud  Wilk.  Leg.  Sax. 

287. 
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minished  by  grants  to  his  followers,  the  loss  had  been  amply 
repaired  from  the  forfeited  estates  of  the  English  thanes.  He 
possessed  no  fewer  than  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  thir-^ 
ty-two  mianors  in  diflferent  parts  of  the  kingdom.*  The  next 
to  him  was  his  brother  Odo,  distinguished  by  the  title  of  the 
earl  bishop,  who  held  almost  two  hundred  manors  in  Kent, 
and  two  hundred  and  fifty  in  other  counties.  Another  prelate, 
highly  esteemed,  and  as  liberally  rewarded  by  the  conqueror, 
Geoffry,  bishop  of  Coustances,  left  by  his  will  two  hundred 
and  eighty  manors  to  Roger  Mowbray,  his  nephew.  Robert, 
count  of  Mortaigne,  the  brother  of  William  and  Odo,  obtain- 
ed for  his  share  nine  hundred  and  seventy-three  manors;  four 
hundred  and  forty-two  fell  to  the  portion  of  Alan  Fergant, 
earl  of  Bretagne;  two  hundred  ana  ninety-eight  to  that  of 
William  Warenne;  and  one  hundred  and  seventy -one  to  Ri- 
chard de  Clare.  Other  estates  in  greater  or  smaller  propor- 
tions were  bestowed  on  the  rest  of  the  foreign  chieftains,  ac- 
cording to  the  caprice  or  the  gratitude  of  the  new  sovereign.t 
In  addition  to  the  grant  of  lands,  he  conferred  on  his  prin- 
cipal favourites  another  distinction  honourable  in  itself,  profit- 
able to  the  possessors,  aiid  necessary  for  the  stability  of  the 
Norman  power.  This  was  the  earldom,  or  command  of  the- 
several  counties.  Odo  was  created  earl  of  Kent,  and  Hugh  of 
Avranches  earl  of  Chester,  with  royal  jurisdiction  within 
their  respective  earldoms.  Fitz-Osbern  obtained  the  earldom 
of  Hereford,  Roger  Montgomery  that  of  Shropshire,  Walter 
Giffard  that  of  Buckingham,  Alan  of  Bretagne  that  of  Rich- 
mond, and  Ralph  Guader  that  of  Norfolk.  In  the  Saxon 
times  such  dignities  were  usually  granted  for  life:  William 
made  them  hereditary  in  the  same  family.J 

It  should,  however,  be  observed  that  the  Nor-   .^  . 
,,      '  J.     %      .t  .  Their  re- 

man nobles  were  as  prodigal  as  they  were  rapacious,    tuine^g. 

Their  vanity  was  flattered   by   the  number  and 

wealth  of  their  retainers,  whose  services  they  purchased  and 

requited  with  tlic  most  liberal  donations.     Hence  the  estates 

*  Manor  (a  Manendo,  Orderic,  255)  was  synonyinous  in  the  language  of 
the  Normans  with  villa  in  Latin,  and  Tune  in  English.  It  denoted  an  ex- 
tensiye  parcel  of  land,  with  a  house  on  it  for  the  accommodation  of  the  lord, 
and  cottages  for  his  slaves.  He  generally  kept  a  part  in  his  own  hands^ 
and  bestowed  the  remainder  ou  two  or  more  tenants,  who  held  of  him  by 
miUtary  service,  or  rent,  or  other  prestations. 

t  Orderic,  250—255. 

i  The  earls,  besides  their  estates  in  the  county,  derived  other  profits 
from  their  earldoms,  particularly  the  third  penny  of  what  was  due  to  the 
king  from  proceeding^  at  law.  Warenne,  from  his  earldom  of  Surry,  re- 
ceived annually  1000  pounds  (Orderic,  inter  Scrip.  Norm.  804);  but  in  this 
sum  must  be  included  the  profits  arising  from  his  lands. 
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which  they  received  from  the  king,  they  doled  out  to  thetr 
foUowers  in  such  proportions,  and  on  such  conditions,  as  were 
reciprocally  stipulated.  Of  all  his  manors  in  Kent,  the  earl 
bishop  did. not  retain  more  than  a  dozen  in  his  own  possess* 
ion.*  Fitz-Osbern  was  always  in  want:  whatever  he  obtain* 
ed|  he  gave  away;  and  the  king  himself  repeatedly  chided 
him  for  his  thoughtlessness  and  prodigality,  t  Hugh  of 
Avranches  was  surrounded  by  an  army  of  knights,  his  retain- 
ers, who  accompanied  him  wherever  he  wen^  pillaging  the 
farms  as  they  passed,  and  living  at  the  expense  ot  the  people.^ 
Thus  it  happened  that  not  only  the  immediate  vassals  of  the 
crown  but  the  chief  of  their  sub-vassals  were  also  foreigners: 
and  the  natives  who  were  permitted  to  retain  the  possession  of 
land,  gradually  sank  into  the  lowest  classes  of  laymen. 

III.  So  general  and  so  rapid  a  transfer  of  proper- 
^'**^I!r^'  ty  from  one  people  to  another,  could  not  be  effected 
faUffW  without  producing  important  alterations  in  the  con- 
feei.  dition  of  the  tenures  by  which  lands  had  been  hi- 

therto held.  Of  these  tenures  that  by  military  ser- 
vice was  esteemed  the  most  honourable.  In  the  preceding 
pages  the  reader  will  have  noticed  the  rudiments  ot  military 
tenures  among  the  Anglo-Saxons:  he  will  soon  discover  them 
under  the  Nonnans  improved  into  a  much  more  perfect,  but 
also  more  onerous  system.  Whether  the  institution  of  Knights' 
fees  waa  originally  devised,  or  only  introduced  by  the  policy 
of  the  conqueror,  may  perhaps  be  doubted.  It  is  ind^d  ge- 
nerally supposed  that  he  brought  it  with  him  from  Normandy^ 
where  it  certainly  prevailed  under  his  successors:  but  I  am 
ignorant  of  any  ancient  authority  by  which  its  existence  on  a 
large  scale  can  be  proved  either  in  that  or  any  other  country, 
previously  to  its  establishment  in  this  island.  William  saw 
that  as  his  crown  had  been  won,  so  it  could  be  preserved,  only 
by  the  sword.  The  unceasing  hostility  of  the  natives  must 
have  suggested  the  expediency  of  providing  a  force,  which 
might  at  all  moments  be  prepared  to  crush  the  rebellious,  and 
overawe  the  disaffected:  nor  was  it  easy  to  imagine  a  plan 
better  calculated  for  the  purpose  than  that,  which  compelled 
each  tenant  in  chief  to  have  a  certain  number  of  knishts  or 
horsemen  always  ready  to  fight  under  his  banner,  ana  obey 
the  commands  of  the  sovereign.  From  the  laws  of  the  con- 
queror we  may  infer  that  this  subject  was  discussied  and  de- 
termined in  a  great  council  of  his  vassals  at  London.  ^  <<  We 
will,''  says  he,  <^  that  all  the  freemen  of  our  kingdom  possess 

*  Domesday,  Chenth.  f  Malms.  59. 

t  Oiderici  353. 
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their  landsin  peace, free  froiri  all  tallage, and  unjust  exaction: 
that  nothing  be  required  or  taken  from  them  but  their  free 
aefrvice  which  they  owe  to  us  of  right,  as  has  been  appointed 
to  them,  and  granted  by  us  with  hereditary  right  for  ever  by 
the  common  council  of  our  whole  kingdom.'^  ''And  we 
command  that  all  earls,  barons,  knights,  Serjeants,  and  free- 
men be  always  provided  with  horses  and  arms  as  they  ought, 
and  that  they  be  always  ready  to  perform  to  us  their  whole 
service,  in  manner  as  they  owe  it  to  us  of  right  for  their  fees 
and  tenements,  and  as  we  have  appointed  to  them  by  the  com- 
mon council  of  our  whole  kingdom,  and  as  we  have  granted 
to  them  in  fee  with  right  of  inheritance."*  This  free  service 
which  was  so  strongly  enforced,  consisted,  as  we  learn  from 
other  sources,  in  the  quota  of  horsemen  completely  armed, 
which  each  vassal  was  bound  to  furnish  at  the  king's  requisi- 
tion^  and  .to  maintain  in  the  field  during  the  space  of  forty 
days.  Nor  was  it  confined  solely  to  the  lay  tenants.  The 
fabhops  and  dignified  ecclesiastics,  with  most  of  the  clerical 
and  monastic  bodies,  were  compelled  to  submit  to  the  same 
barthen.  A  few  exemptions  were  indeed  granted  to  those, 
who  could  prove  that  they  held  their  lands  in  francalmoigne 
or  free  alms;  but  the  others,  whose  predecessors  had  been  ac- 
customed to  furnish  men  to  the  armies  during  the  invasions 
of  the  Danes,  could  not  refuse  to  grant*  a  similar  aid  to  the 
present  sovereign,  to  whom  they  all  owed  their  dignities  and 
opulence.  This  reeulation  enabled  the  crown  at  a  short  notice 
to  raise  an  army  of  cavalry,  wbich  is  said  to  have  amounted 
to  sixty  thousand  men.t 

The  tenants  in  chief  imitated  the  sovereign  in  exacting 
from  their  retainers  the  same  free  service,  which  the  king 
exacted  from  them.  Thus  every  large  property,  whether  it 
were  held  by  a  vassal  of  the  crown,  or  a  sub-vassal,  became 
divided  into  two  portions  of  unequal  extent.  One  the  lord 
reserved  for  his  own  use  under  the  name  of  his  demesne,  cul- 

•  Witt.  Leg.  217. 228. 

f  Order.  258.  In  a  passage  in  Sprot,  which  is  evidently  mutilated^  the 
number  of  knights'  fees  is  fixed  at  60,215»  of  which  28,015  are  said  to  have 
belonged  to  the  monks  alone,  independently  of  the  rest  of  the  clemr  (Sprot, 
Chron.  114).  Hence  it  has  been  inferred  that  they  possessed  flSmost  one 
half  of  the  landed  property  in  the  kingdom.  But  it  is  evident  that  there 
exists  some  error  in  the  number.  From  the  returns  in  the  Liber  Niger 
Seaccarii  under  Henry  H.  it  appears  that  the  number  of  knights'  fees  be- 
longing to  the  monasteries  was  comparatively  trifling;  and,  if  the  monks 
haoreally  been  compelled  to  give  awa^  to  lajrmen  the  immense  quantity  of 
land  necessary  to  constitute  2§,015  knights'  fees,  we  should  certainly  meet 
with  complaints  on  tho  subject  in  some  of  their  writers.  I  do  not  btlicva 
that  one  of  them  has  ever  so  much  as  alluded  to  it. 
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tivated  part  of  it  by  Iiis  villeins,  let  out  parts  to.  farm,  and 
gave  parts  to  different  tenants  to  be  holden  by  any  other  than 
military  service.*  The  second  portion  he  divided  into  par- 
cels called  knights'  fees,  and  bestowed  on  military  tenants^ 
with  the  obligation  of  serving  on  horseback  at  his  requisition 
during  the  usual  period.!  But  in  these  sub-infeudations  each, 
mesne  lord  was  guided  solely  by  his  own  judgment  or  ca- 
price. The  number  of  knights'  fees  established  by  some  wa* 
greater,  of  those  established  by  others  was  smaller,  than  the 
number  of  knights,  whom  they  were  bound  to  furnish  by 
their  tenures.  Thus  the  bishop  of  Durham,  and  Roger  de 
Burun  owed  the  crown  the  same  service  of  ten  knights:  but 
the  former  had  enfeoffed  no  fewer  than  seventy,  the ,  latter 
only  six.  The,  consequence  was  that  the  prelate  had  always 
more  than  suflScient  to  perform  his  service,  while  Roger  was 
compelled  to  supply  his  deficiency  with  hired  substitutes,  or 
the  voluntary  attendance  of  some  of  the  freeholders  on  his 
demesne.:!: 

But  besides  military  service  these  tenures  imposed  on  the 
vassal  a  number  of  obligations  and  burthens,  without  the 
knowledge  of  which  it  will  be  impossible  to  understand  the 
nature  of  the  transactions  recorded  in  the  following  pages. 

I.  Fealty   was  incident  to   every,  even  the 

Fealty  and      lowest,  species  of  tenure.  §     Besides  fealty  the 

^'"^^         military  tenant  was  obliged  to  do  homage,  that 

*  Some  lands  were  held  in  villenage  even  by  freemen,  who  bound  them- 
selves  to  render  such  services  as  were  usuaUy  rendered  by  villein^:  others 
were  held  in  soccage,  that  is  by  rent  or  any  other  free  but  conventional 
service,  with  the  obligation  of  suit  to  the  court  of  the  lord.  Burgage  te- 
nure was  confined  to  the  towns,  and  was  frequently  different  even  in  the 
same  town,  according  to  the  original  will  of  the  lord.  . 

f  Thus  the  obligation  of  militaiy  service  was  ultimately  laid  on  the 
smaller  portion  of  Uie  land.  The  estates  belonging  to  the  abbey  of  Ram- 
sey contained  390  hides  (see  the  fragment  printed  af^er  Sprot,  p.  195 — 
197).  Yet  the  quantity  of  land  which  had  been  converted  into  knights' 
fees(tid  not  exceed  60.     Ibid.  p.  215—217.     Lib.  Nig.  i.  256. 

t  Lib.'Nig.  i.  224.  306.  310.  But  what  was  the  extent  of  a  kni&;ht's 
fee?  A  hide  of  land  contained  four  yard-lands;  but  the  yard-land  in  differ- 
ent places  was  estimated  at  16,  24,  and  even  40  acres,  perhaps  on  account 
of  the  different  value  of  the  soil.  We  are  told  that  four  hides  made  an  en- 
tire fee  (Apud  Sprot,  p.  183):  vet  when  we  come  to  the  fees  themselves, 
we  find  none  containing  fewer  than  five  hides,  and  some  that  contain  more. 
Ibid.  p.  216.  In  the  return  of  Richard  de  Haia,  we  are  told  that  knights 
do  service  for  five  caracutes  or  hides  of  land,  and  tliat  some  have  that  num- 
ber, others  not.    Lib.  Nig.  278. 

§  Even  the  villein  took  an  oath  of  fealty  to  his  lord  for  the  cottage  and 
land  which  he  enjoyed  from  his  bounty,  and  promised  to  submit  to  nis  ju- 
risdiction both  as  to  body  and  chattels.  Spelm.  Arch.  226.  But  this  oath 
of  fealty  became  In  the  lapse  of  ages  the  cause  of  a  great  improvement  in 
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he  might  ot^a  the  investiture  of  his  fee.  Unarmed  and 
bare-headed>  on  his  knees,  and  with  his  hands  placed  be- 
tween those  of  his  lord,  he  repeated  these  words.  ^<  Hear, 
my  lord;  I  become  your  liege  man  of  life,  and  limb,  and 
eajlhly  worship:  and  faith  and  truth  I  will  bear  to  you  to  liye 
and  die.  So  he)p  me  God.''  The  ceremony  was  concluded 
with  a  kiss:  and  the  man  was  thenceforth  bound  to  respect 
and  obey  his  lord:  the  lord  to  protect  his  man,  and  to  warrant 
to  him  Uie  possession  of  his  fee.*  Hitherto  in  other  countries 
the  royal  authority  could  only  reach  the  sub-vassals  through 
their  lord,  who  alone  had  sworn  fealty  to  the  sovereign:  nor 
did  they  deem  themselves  deserving  of  punishment,  if  they 
assisted  him  in  his  wars,  or  his  rebellion  against  the  crown. 
Such  the  law  remained  for  a  long  period  on  the  continent: 
but  William,  who  had  experienced  its  inconvenience,  devis- 
ed a  remedy  in  England;  and  compelled  all  the  free  tenants 
of  his  immediate  vassals  to  swear  fealty  to  himself,  t  The 
consequence  was  an  alteration  in  the  words  of  the  oath:  the 
^ng's  own  tenants  swore  to  be  true  to  him  against  all  manner 
of  men:  their  sub-tenants  swore  to  be  true  to  them  against  all 
men  but  the  king  and  his  heirs.  Hence,  if  they  followed 
their  lord  in  his  rebellion,  they  were  adjudged  to  have  vio- 
lated their  allegiance,  and  became  subject  to  the  same  penal- 
ties as  their  leader^ 

2.  In  addition  to  service  in  the  time  of  war, 
the  military  tenants  of  the  crown  were  expected    -^^f^dance 
to  attend  the  king's  court  at  the  three  great  festi-    king*^ 
vals:  and,  unless  they  could  show  a  reasonable    court 
cause  of  absence,  were  bound  to  appear  on  other 
occasions,  whenever  they  were  summoned.     But  if  this  in 
gome  respects  were  a  burthen,  in  others  it  was  an  honour 
and  an  advantage.     In  these  assemblies  they  consulted  to- 
gether on  all  matters  concerning  the  welfare  or  safety  of  the 
gtate,  concurred  with  the  sovereign  ^n  making  or  amending 
the  laws,  and  formed  the  highest  judicial  tribunal  in  the  king- 
dom.    Hence  they  acquired  the  appellation  of  the  king's  ba- 
rons: the  collective  body  was  called  the  baronage  of  England: 

the  condition  of  villeins.  It  entitled  them  to  some  consideration  from  their 
lords.  Their  tenements  were  suffered  to  descend  to  their  children,  who 
took  the  same  oath,  and  performed  the  satHk services:  and  the  land  con- 
tinued in  the  same  family  for  so  many  generations,  that  the  villein  at  length 
was  deemed  to  have  obtained  a  le^  interest  in  it.  l*hus  it  is  supposed 
that  tenure  by  copyhold  was  established. 

*  Spelm.  Arch.  296.  Glan.  ix.  1.  Ex  parte  domini  protectio,  defensio, 
warrantia,  ex  parte  tenentis  reverentia  et  subjectio.    Bract,  i).  35. 

t  Chron.  Sax.  187.    Alur.  Bev.  136. 
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and  the  lands  which  they  held  of  the  crown  were  termed 
their  respective  baronies.  By  deerees,  however,  many  of 
the  smaller  baronies  became  divided  and  subdivided  by  mar- 
riages and  descents:  and  the  poverty  of  the  possessors  induced 
them  to  exclude  themselves  from  the  assemblies  of  their  col- 
leagues. In  the  reign  of  John  the  distinction  was  established 
between  the  lesser  and  the  greater  barons:  and  as  the  latter 
only  continued  to  exercise  the  privileges,  they  at  length  were 
alone  known  by  the  title  of  barons.* 
^^^^  3.  According  to  a  specious,  but  perhaps  errone- 
ous theory,  fees  are  beneficiary  grants  of  land, 
which  originally  depended  for  their  duration  on  the  pleasure 
of  Uie  lord,  but  were  gradually  improved  into  estates  for  life, 

*  I  am  aware  that  in  the  opinion  of  some  respectable  antiqiiariei,  a  ba- 
rony consifted  of  13  knights'  fees  and  one-tlurd.  But  their  optnion  rests 
on  no  ancient  authority,  and  is  merely  an  inference  drawn  nom  Magna. 
Charta,  which  makes  the  relief  of  a  barony  equal  to  the  reliefs  of  13§ 
kiugfats*  fees.  But  the  distinction  of  greater  and  lesser  barons  was  then 
established^  and  the  fbrmery  harassed  with  arbitrary  relie&  (Glannlley  iz.  4), 
had  inristed  that  a  certain  sum  should  be  fixed  by  law.  If  this  proye  that 
a  barony  conmsted  of  13)  knights'  feesy  the  same  reasoning  will  prove  that 
an  earldom  conasted  of  20,  which  is  certainly  false.  I  may  ooserve,  1. 
that  our  ancient  writers  frequently  comprise  all  the  tenants  of  the  crown 
under  die  name  of  barons.  2.  That  in  the  Dialogus  de  Scaccario,  their 
fees  are  di^ded  into  lesser  and  neater  baroiues  (C  ii.  c.  9).  3.  That  in 
the  Liber  Misper  Scacearii  fee  and  barony  are  used  synonymously;  and  some 
baroiues  are  neld  bjr  the  service  of  thirty  or  forty  knighto,  others  by  that  of 
three  or  four.  I  will  mention  one  instance,  wmch  proves  both.  Thus  in 
the  time  of  Henijr  I.  Nicholas  de  QrainviUe  held  his  baronjr  in  Northumber- 
land by  the  service  of  three  knights.  His  successor  William  left  only  two 
daughters^  who  divided  the  barony  between  them.  To  the  quesdons  put 
from  the  king,  Hugh  of  EUington,  who  married  one  of  the  asters,  answers 
that  he  holds  half  of  the  bmww  by  the  service  of  one  Imight  and  a  half; 
and  Balph  de  Gaugi,  the  son  of  the  other  sister,  that  he  htuds  half  of  the 
fee  by  the  ser^ce  of  one  knight  and  a  half  (Lib.  Kig,  332. 338).  4.  In  the 
oonstitutions  of  Clarendon  under  Henry  H.  it  is  determined  that  all  bishops 
and  parsons  holding  of  the  king  in  chief,  hold  in  barony,  i&id  are  bound  to 
attend  the  king's  court  like  other  barons  (Leg.  Sax.  324).  Hence  it  may 
be  fiurly  inferred  that  bymen  holding  in  chief,  originally  at  least,  held  also 
in  barony.  5.  In  the  14th  of  Edward  H.  a  petition  with  respect  to  ssu- 
tage  was  presented  by  *'the  prelates^  earls,  barons,  and  others,''  stating 
**  that  the  archbishops,  bishops,  prelates,  earls,  and  barons^  and  other  great 
lords  of  the  land,  held  their  baronies,  lands,  tenements,  and  honours  in 
chief  of  the  king  by  certain  services,  some  by  thiee  knights'  fees,  and 
others  by  four,  some  by  more  and  some  by  leas,  according  to  the  ancient 
feoffments,  and  the  quantity  of  theur  tenure,  of  which  services  the  king  and 
his  ancestors  have  been  seiztf>by  the  huids  of  the  idbresaid  archbbhopsf, 
prelates^  earls,  and  barons,  &c."  From  the  whole  document  it  appears 
that,  as  the  ecclesiastical  tenants  are  sometimes  distinguished  from  each 
other,  and  sometimes  comprehended  under  the  general  designation  of  prc- 
latest  so  the  lesser  tenants  in  chief  are  sometimes  distinguished  from  the 
earls  and  barons,  and  sometimes  comprehended  with  them  under  the  ge- 
neral title  of  barons.    BotParL  1.383,  384. 
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and  at  la0t  converted  into  estates  of  inheritance.  But  what- 
ever might  have  been  the  practice  in  former  ages,  the  fees 
created  by  William  and  his  followers^  were  all  grantCMl  in  per- 
petuity^ to  the  feoffees  and  their  legitimate  descendants. 
There  were  however  two  cases  in  which  they  might  escheat 
or  £dl  to  the  lotd:  when  by  failure  of  heirs  the  race  of  the 
first  tenant  had  become  extinct;*  or  by  felony  or  treason  the 
actual  tenant  incurred  the  penalty  of  forfeiture,  t  On  this 
account  an  officer  was  appointed  by  the  crown  in  every 
county  to  watch  over  its  rights,  and  take  immediate  posses- 
sion of  all  escheated  estates. 

4.  When  the  heir  entered  into  possession  of  the  p^^^. 
fee,  he  was  required  to  pay  a  certain  sum  to  the 
lord  under  the  name  of  a  heriot  among  the  Saxons,  a  relief 
among  the  Normans.  By  modem  feudalists  we  are  told  that 
this  was  meant  as  an  acknowledgment,  that  the  fee  was  held 
from  the  bounty  of  the  lord:  but  it  may  be  fairly  doubted 
whether  their  doctrine  have  any  foundation  in  fact  Origi- 
nally the  heriot  was  demanded  as  due  from  the  last  tenant, 
and  was  discharged  out  of  his  personal  estate:):  he  generally 
made  provisions  for  the  payment  in  his  will:  and  it  often  ap- 
pears in  the  form  of  a  legacy,  by  which  the  vassal  sought  to 
testify  his  respect  for  the  person,  and  his  gratitude  for  the 
protection,  of  bis  lord.§  By  Canute  the  amount  of  the  heriot 
was  limited  according  to  the  rank  of  each  tenant:  by  William 
that  amount  was  considerably  diminished.  When  he  con- 
firmed the  law  of  Canute,  he  entirely  omitted  the  demand  of 
money,  and  contented  himself  with  a  portion  of  the  horses 

•  GlanT.  ^.  17. 

f  Fanure  in  military  service  was  foibidden  by  the  conqueror  under  the 
penaltv  of  **fti]l  forfeiture."  Leg.  217. 228.  Canute  had  before  enacted 
that  if  a  Taasal  fled  from  his  lord  in  an  expedition,  he  should  forfeit  to  the 
lord  whatever  he  held  of  lum,  and  to  the  king  his  other  estates.    Leg.  145. 

^  Edgar  defines  the  heriot  <^a  payment  accustomed  to  be  made  to  the 
king  for  the  great  men  of  the  land  after  their  death."  Apud  Seld.  Spicil. 
153.    Canute  promises,  if  a  man  die  intestate^  to  take  no  more  of  his  pro- 

Serty  than  the  heriot:  and  if  he  die  in  battle  for  his  lord,  to  forgire  the 
eriot.  Leg.  144. 146.  William  determines  that  the  relief  for  a  vavasor 
■hall  be  the  norse  of  the  deceased,  such  as  it  was  at  his  death.  Leg.  233. 
§  We  have  several  wHb  with  such  provisions.  In  that  of  JElfhehn  the 
first  bequest  is  the  heriot,  100  mancuses  of  gold,  two  swords,  fisur  shields^ 
four  spears,  two  horses  vrith  their  equipments,  and  two  without:  and  then 
an  estate  is  ordered  to  be  sold  for  100  mancuses  of  gold  to  pay  the  haiot, 
Apud  L^e,  app.  No.  ii.  It  appears  that  under  the  Saxons  some  persons 
had  obtained  an  exemption  from  this  payment.  There  were  a  few  in  Kent 
Nonuna  eorum  de  ouatuor  lestxs  non  relevantium  terrsm,  mmilium  Alnodo 
dh.  Otherwise  all  paid  it,  who  had  the  jurisdiction  of  sac.  and  soc.  De 
terns  eonim  hij>et  relevamcn  qui  habent  suam  sitcam  et  socam.  Domesd. 
La2. 
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and  arnis,  the  hounds  and  hawks  of  the  det^SiBtd,*  But  the 
new  regulation  was  soon  violated :  avaricb  again  introduced 
pecuniary  reliefs:  and  the  enormous  sums  which  were  exacted 
by  succeeding  kings,  became  the  frequent  subject  of  useless 
complaint  and  inenectuai  redress. 

5.  The  conqueror  had  solemnly  pledged  his  word 
that  he  would  never  require  more  from  his  vassals 
than  their  stipulated  services.  But  the  ingenuity  of  the  feu- 
dal lawyers  discovered  that  there  were  four  occasions  on 
which  the  lord  had  a  right  to  levy  of  his  own  authority  a  pe- 
cuniary aid  on  his  tenants;  when  he  paid  the  relief  of  his  fee, 
when  he  made  his  eldest  son  a  knight,  when  he  gave  his  eld- 
est daughter  in  marriage,  and  when  he  had  the  misfortune 
to  be  a  captive  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies.!  Of  these  cases 
the  first  could  not  apply  to  the  tenants  of  the  crown,  because 
the  sovereign,  holding  of  no  one,  was  not  subject  to  a  relief; 
but  this  advantage  was  counterbalanced  by  the  frequent  ap- 
peals which  he  made  to  their  generosity,  and  which,  under  a 
powerful  prince,  it  was  dangerous  to  resist  They  claimed, 
however,  and  generally  exercised,  the  right  of  fixing  the 
amount  of  such  aids,  and  of  raising  them  as  they  thought  pro- 
per, either  by  the  impost  of  a  certain  sum  on  every  knight^s 
fee,  or  the  grant  of  a  certain  portion  from  the  moveables  of 
each  individual,  varying  according  to  circumstances  from  a 
fortieth  to  a  fiftieth  of  their  estimated  value. 
^  ^  6.  Fees  of  inheritance  necessarily  required  limi- 
tations  as  to  alienation  and  descent  The  law 
would  not  permit  the  actual  tenant  to  defeat  the  will  of  his 
lord,  or  the  rights  of  his  issue.  Whatever  he  had  acquired 
by  purchase,  or  industry,  or  favour,  remained  at  his  own  dis- 
posal: but  the  fee  which  he  had  received  to  transmit  to  his 
descendents,  he  could  neither  devise  by  will,  nor  alienate  by 
gift  or  sale.  After  his  death  it  went,  whether  he  would  or 
not,  to  the  nearest  heir,  who  inherited  the  whole,  and  was 
bound  to  perform  the  services  originally  stipulated.:^  It  was, 
however,  long  before  the  right  oi  representation  in  descents 
could  be  fully  established.     That  the  eldest  son  of  the  first 


*  Compare  the  laws  of  Canute  (Leg.  Sax.  144,  with  those  of  the  con* 
queror  p.  223. )  Both  equally  refer  to  the  persoiuJ  estate  of  the  deceased. 
If  a  knight  were  so  poor  that  he  left  not  horses  and  armour,  William  decide 
ed  that  his  relief  should  be  100  shillings.  This  always  remained  the  relief 
of  a  knight's  fee.  But  the  relief  for  a  barony  oontmued  arbitrary  (Glan. 
ix.  4):  obviously  because  baronies  or  fees  held  in  chief  of  the  king  were 
some  of  greater  and  others  of  smaller  value. 

t  Glanv.  ix.  8.     Spelm.  Arch.  53. 

^  Leg.  266.     Glanv.  vii.  3. 
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teoant  was  the  legitimate  heir,  was  universally  admitted :  but 
considerable  doubts  were  entertained,  wheilier  at  the  death 
of  the  second,  the  fee  should  descend  to  his  son  or  his  bro- 
ther: for,  if  the  former  were  the  nearest  in  blood  to  the  late 
possessor,  the  latter  was  nearest  to  the  original  feoffee.  This 
uncertainty  is  the  more  deserving  of  the  reader's  attention, 
as  in  the  descent  of  the  crown  it  explains  the  occasional  in- 
terruptions, which  he  has  beheld  in  the  line  of  representation, 
and  the  part  which  the  thaities  or  barons  took  in  the  election 
of  the  sovereign.  If  the  son  of,  the  last  king  were  a  minor, 
the  claim  of  the  young  prince  was  often  opposed  by  that  of 
his  uncle,  whose  appeal  to  the  great  council  was  generally 
sanctioned  by  the  national  approbation.  "^ 

7.  The  descent  of  fees  brought  with  it  two  heavy 
grievances,  wardships  and  marrioges,  which  were  ^"^ 
unknown  in  most  feudal  constitutions,  and  in  Eng-  *^^' 
land  experienced  long  and  obstinate  opposition.  That  at- 
tempts bad  been  made  to  introduce  them  at  an  early  period, 
is  not  improbable:  from  the  charter  of  Henry  I.  it  is  certain 
that  both  had  been  established  under  the  reign  of  his  brother 
William  Rufus,  perhaps  even  of  his  father,  the  conqueror.! 
After  a  long  struggle,  it  was  finally  decided,  that,  when  the 
heir  was  a  minor,  ho  should  not  hold  the  fee,  because  his  age 
rendered  him  incapable  of  performing  military  service.  The 
lord  immediately  entered  into  possession,  and  appropriated 
the  prohts  to  himself,  or  gave  them  to  a  favourite,  or  let  them 
out  to  farm.  Nor  was  this  ail.  He  separated  the  heir  from 
his  mother  and  relations,  and  took  him  under  his  own  custody, 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  his  interest  to  see  that  the  young 
man  was  educated  in  a  manner  which  might  hereafter  fit  him 
for  the  performance  of  military  service.  J  He  was,  however, 
obliged  to  defray  all  the  expenses  of  his  ward:  and  to  grant 
to  him,  when  he  had  completed  his  twenty-first  year,  the 
livery  of  his  estate,  without  the  payment  of  the  relief  § 

8.  But  frequently  the  heirs  were  females;  and,  as        ^^^^ 
they  could  not  perform  military  service,  every  pre-        riages. 
caution  was  taken  to  guard  against  the  prejudice, 

*  Thus  though  Ethehred  left  two  sons,  Alfred  succeesded  to  the  throne. 
In  the  9une  manner  Edred  succeeded  his  brother  £dmund,  in  preference 
to  his  nephews  Edwy  and  E<1gar. 

t  Chart.  Hen.  1.  apiid  Wilk.  Leg.  233.  From  the  words  of  the  charter 
the  reader  would  not  infer  that  they  were  recent  institutions. 

♦  Quia,  says  Foriescae,  iiifantem  talcni  in  actibus  bellicis,  quos  faccre  ra- 
tione  tcnurx  sux  ipse  astriugitur  domino  fcoili,  mchus  inslruere  polerit  aut 
vclit  quam  dorainus  illc,  cui  ab  co  scrvitium  laic  debctur,  &c.  Dc  Laud. 
Leg.  Ang.  p.  105. 

%  Glanv.  vii.  9.     Spelm.  505. 
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which  might  be  suffered  from  their  succession.  Their  father 
was  forbidden  to  give  them  in  marriage  without  the  consent 
of  the  lord;  which,  however,  he  could  not  refuse  without 
showing  a  reasonable  causa.  When  the  tenant  died,  the  fee 
descended  to  the  daughter,  or  if  they  were  more  than  one,  to 
all  the  daughters  in  common.  The  lord  had  the  wardship: 
as  each  completed  her  fourteenth  year,  he  compelled  her  to 
marry  the  man  of  his  choice;  or,  if  he  allowed  her  to  remain 
single,  continued  to  act  as  her  guardian,  and  could  prevent 
her  from  marrying  without  his  advice  and  consent  After 
marriage  the  husband  exercised  all  the  rights  of  his  wife,  did 
homage  in  her  place^  and. performed  the  accustomed  servicea. 
The  pretext  for  these  harassing  regulations,  was  a  necessary 
attention  to  the  interests  of  the  lord,  whose  fee  might  other- 
wise come  into  the  possession  of  a  man  unable  or  unwilling 
to  comply  with  the  obligations:  but  avarice  converted  them 
into  a  constant  source  of  emolument,  by  selling  the  marriages 
of  heiresses  to  the  highest  bidder.* 

IV.  From  the  feudal  tenures,  I  may  be  allowed 
Changes     ^  p^gj,  ^q  ^  f^^  other  innovations,  which  chiefly  re- 

proce«d-  &^^  ^^^  administration  of  justice.  I.  In  the  king's 
ings.  court  all  the  members  in  the  inferior  courts,  the 

president  and  principal  assessors,  wer^  Normans, 
who,  while  they  were  bound  to  decide  in  most  cases  accord- 
ing to  the  laws,  were  unable  to  understand  the  language  of 
the  natives.  For  their  insti*uction  and  guidance  the 
Use  of  the  statutes  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings  were  translated 
language.  *^*^  Norman.  But  where  the  judges  were  unac- 
quainted wilii  more  than  one  language,  it  was  neces- 
sary that  the  pleadings  should  be  in  that  idiom.  In  inferior  tri- 
bunalsmuch  business  was  of  necessity  transacted  in  the  language 
of  the  people:  but  in  the  king's  court,  which,  from  its  supe- 
rior dignity  and  authority,  gradually  drew  all  actions  of  im- 
portance to  itself,  causes  were  pleaded,  and  judgments  given, 
in  the  Norman  tongue.  This,  added  to  the  consideration  that 
all  persons  enjoying  influence  and  patronage  were  foreigners, 
made  the  study  of  that  language  a  necessary  branch  of  educa- 
tion: and  those  who  hoped  to  advance  their  children  either 

•  Glahv.  vii.  12.  Thii  grievance,  with  the  whole  system,  was  at  last 
abolished  hy  the  statute  of  the  12th  of  Charles  II.  by  which  «  all  tenures  by 
knight-semce  of  the  king,  or  of  any  other  person,  and  by  knight-service 
in  capite,  and  soccage  in  capite  of  the  king,  and  the  fruits  and  consequences 
thereof  were  taken  away  or  discharged,  and  aU  tenures  of  honours,  manors, 
laad%  &c.  were  turned  into  free  and  eommon  soccage.'^ 
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in  church  or  state,  were  careful  that  they  should  possess  so 
useful  an  acquirement* 

2.  If  the  Anglo-Saxon  laws  abounded  with  pecu- 
niary penalties,  in   the  Norman  code  they  were  mulcST^* 
equally  numerous/and  still  more  oppressive.     By 

the  former  these  mulcts  were  fixed  and  certain,  apportioned 
with  the  most  scrupulous  exactitude  to  the  supposed  enormity 
of  the  offence:  in  the  latter  almost  every  transgression  sub- 
jected the  delinqueni  to  an  amerciament:  that  is,  placed  his 
personal  estate  at  the  mercy  of  his  lord,  who  might  take  the 
whole,  or  only  a  part,  at  his  pleasure.  The  king,  indeed,  or- 
dered the  Anglo-Saxon  customs  to  be  observed:  but  theipre- 
judices  or  interest  pf  the  judges  led  them  to  impose  the  amer- 
ciaments of  the  Normans.  This  was  an  evil  grievously  felt 
by  the  people:  and  to  procure  a  remedy  for  the  abuse,  seems 
to  have  been  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  those,  who  so  fre- 
quently, for  more  than  a  century,  petitioned  that  the  laws 
<<of  the  good  king  Edward''  might  be  inviolably  observed. 

3.  Though  the  natives  were  at  last  compelled  to 
submit  to  the  invaders,  they  often  gratified  their  re-     P^"^^/ 
venge  by  private  assassipation.     To  provide  for  the     ^^^ 
security  of  his  followers,  the  king  did  not  enact  a 

new,  but  revived  an  old,  statute:  and  the  same  penalty  which 
Canute  imposed  for  the  destruction  of  a  Dane,  was  imposed 
by  William  for  the  violent  death  of  a  Norman.  If  the  assas- 
sin was  not  delivered  to  the  officers  of  justice  within  the  space 
of  eight  days,  a  mulct  of  forty-six  marks  was  levied  on  the 
lord  of  the  manor,  or  the  inhabitants  of  the  hundred,  in  which 
the  dead  body  had  been  found.  But  the  two  nations  by  in- 
termarriages gradually  coale^^ced  into  one  people:  at  the  close 
of  a  century  it  was  deemed  unnecessary,  because  it  would 
have  been  fruitless,  to  inquire  into  the  descent  of  the  slain: 
and  the  law,  which  had  been  originally  framed  to  guard  the 
life  of  the  foreigner,  was  enforced  for  the  protection  of  every 
freeman,  t    In  legal  language,  the  penalty  was  denominated 

*  Ingulf,  71. 88.  He  attributes  the  pxeference  which  the  Normans  gare 
to  their  own  tongue,  to  their  hatred  of  the  English.  Ipsum  etiam  idioma 
tantum  abhorrebant,  quod  leges  terrae,  statutaque  Anglicorum  regum  lin- 
gua GalUca  tractarentur,  et  pueris  etiam  in  scholis  principia  literarum 
grammatica  Gallice  et  non  Anglice  traderentur,  p.  71.  Their  ignorance  of 
the  English  tongue  appears  to  me  a  much  better  reason;  but  still  less  can 
I  belicTe  with  Uolkot,  that  the  king  entertained  the  absurd  idea  of  abolish- 
ing the  Englbh  language.     Bad.  SpiciL  189. 

t  Leg,  224.  228.  280.  Sic  permixtae  stmt  nationes,  ut  viz  discemi  possit 
hodie,  de  liberis  loquor,  quia  Anglicus  quis  Normannus  sit  genere.  Dial, 
de  Scac.  26.  Of  coarse  vnicins  or  slaves  were  still  reputed  Englishmen. 
Ibid. 
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the  <<  murder/'  a  terra  which  has  since  been  transferred  to  the 
crime  itself. 

4.  Both  nations  were  equally  accustomed  to  ap- 
batoir  ^    P^  ^^  their  courts  to  the  judgment  of  God:  but  the 

Normans  despised  the  fiery  ordeals  of  the  English, 
and  preferred  their  own  trial  by  battle,  as  more  worUiy  of 
freemen  and  warriors.  The  king  sought  to  satisfy  them  both. 
When  the  opposite  parties  were  country  men ,  he  permitted 
them  to  follow  their  national  customs:  when  they  were  not, 
the  appellee,  if  he  were  a  foreigner,  or  of  foreign  descent, 
might  offer  wager  of  battle,  or,  should  this  be  declined,  mi^t 
clear  himself  by  his  own  oath,  and  the  oaths  of  his  witnesses, 
according  to  the  provisions  of  the  Norman  law.  Dut  if  he 
were  a  native,  it  was  left  to  his  option  to  offer  battle,  to  go  to 
the  ordeal,  or  to  produce  in  his  defence  the  usual  number  of 
lawful  compurgators.* 

5.  In  all  the  other  Christian  countries  in  Europe 
Sepam-  the  bishops  were  accustomed  to  give  judgment  in 
tjon  of  spiritual  causes  in  their  own  pnrticular  courts:  in 
Ae  sectt-  England  they  had  always  heard  and  decided  such 
s^iritad  causes  ifa  the  courts  of  the  hundwjd.  William  dis- 
courts.       approved  of  this  custom,  and  by  advice  of  all  his 

prelates  and  princes  forbade  the  bishops  and  arch- 
deacons to  hear  spiritual  causes  for  the  future  in  secular  courts, 
authorized  them  to  establish  tribunals  of  their  own,  and  com- 
manded the  sheriffs  to  compel  obedience  to  the  citations  of 
the  ecclesiastical  judge.  By  some'writers  this  innovation  has 
been  attributed  to  the  policy  of  the  clergy,  who  sought  by  the 
establishment  of  separate  tribunals,  to  render  themselves  in- 
dependent on  the  secular  power:  by  others  to  that  of  the  ba- 
rons, whose  object  it  was  to  remove  from  the  civil  courts  tlie 
only  order  of  men  who  dared  to  oppose  a  barrier  to  their  ra- 
pacity and  injustice.  Perhaps  the  true  cause  may  be  found  in 
the  law  itself,  which  merely  seeks  to  enforce  the  observance 
of  the  canons,  and  to  assimilate  the  discipline  of  the  English 
to  that  of  the  foreign  churches.t  But  whatever  might  be  the 
design  of  the  legislature,  the  measure  was  productive  of  very 
important  consequences.  The  separation  created  a  strong  ri* 
valry  between  the  two  jurisdictions,  which  will  occupy  the 
attention  of  the  reader  in  a  subsequent  chapter;  and  by  re- 
moving so  respectable  a  magistrate  as  the  bishop  from  the 
courts  of  the  hundred,  became  one  of  the  principal  causes, 
why  they  gradually  sunk  into  disrepute,  and  ultimately  into 
desuetude. 

•  Ibid.  218.  C30.  t  Ibid.  292. 
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V.  These  innovations  will  perhaps  dispose  the 
reafderto  conclude  that  the  partiality  or  interest  of  Much  of 
William  led  him  to  new-model  the  whole  frame  of  ^®  Anglo- 
ihe  Anglo-Saxon  polity.  But  the  inference  is  not  ijty^^.^ 
warranted  by  the  fact  As  the  northern  tribes  were  served. 
all  propagated  from  the  same  original  stock,  so 
their  institutions,  though  diversified  by  time,  and  climate, 
and  accident,  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  each  other,  and 
the  customs  of  the  conquerors  were  readily  amalgamated  with 
those  of  the  conquered.  Of  all  the  feudal  services  enforced 
by  the  Normans,  there  is  not  perhaps  one  of  which  some  ob- 
scure trace  may  not  be  discovered  among  the  Anglo-Saxons. 
The  victors  might  extend  or  improve,  but  they  did  not  invent 
or  introduce,  them.  The  eddormen  of  former  times,  the 
areatet  and  lesser  thanes,  the  ceorls  and  theowas  seem  to  have 
aisappeared:  but  a  closer  inspection  will  discover  the  same 
orders  of  men  existing  under  the  new  names  of  counts  or  earls, 
of  barons,  of  knights  and  esquires,  of  free  tenants,  and  of  vil- 
leins and  neifs.  The  national  council,  though  it  hardly  con*- 
tained  a  single  native,  continued  to  be  conrstituted  as  it  had 
been  formerly,  of  the  principal  landed  proprietors,  the  imme* 
diate  vassals  of  the  erown:  it  assembled  at  the  same  state4 
periods:  it  exercised  the  same  judicial  and  legislative  powers. 
The  administration  of  justice  was  vested  in  the  ancient  tribu- 
nrisy  the  king's  •court,  the  shire-motes,  hundred-motes,  and 
haH-motes:  the  statutes  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings,  with  the 
provincial  customs  known  by  the  names  of  West-^xon  law, 
Mercian  law,  and  Northumbrian  law,  were  repeatedly  con- 
firmed;* and  even  the  rights  and  privileges  of  every  smaller 
district  and  petty  fordship  were  carefully  ascertained,  and 
ordered  to  be  observed. 

VI.'  it  could  not  be  supposed  that  the  Normans    compila- 
in  the  provinces,  foreigners  as  they  were,  and  in-     tion  of 
debted  for  their  possessions  to  the  sword,  would  re-    Domes-     . 
spect  customs  which  they  deemed  barbarous,  when    ^y-         ' 
they  diought  them  prejudicial  to  their  interests.     But,  while 
they  tyrannized  over  the  natives,  they  often  defrauded  the 
crown  of  its  ancient  rights;  and  the  king,  treading  in  the  foot- 
steps of  the  great  Alfred,  to  put  an  end  to  all  uncertainty,  or- 
dered an  exact  survey  to  be  made  of  every  hide  of  land  in  the 
kingdom.     Commissioners  were  sent  into  the  counties,  with 
authority  to  impannel  a  jury  in  each  hundred,  from  whose 
presentments  and  verdicts  the  necessary  information  might  be 
obtained.     They  directed  their  inquiiics  to  every  interesting 
particular,  the  extent  of  each  estate,  its  div  ision  into  arable 

•  Leg.  Sax.  219.     Ing.  88.     Hdv.  34.S. 
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land)  pasture,  meadow,  and  wood:  the  names  of  the  owner, 
tenants,  and  sub-tenants,  the  number  of  the  inhabitants  and 
their  condition,  whether  it  were  free  or  servile:  the  nature 
and  the  obligations  of  the  tenure,  the  estimated  value  before 
and  since  the  conquest,  and  the  amount  of  the  land-tax  paid  at 
each  of  these  periods.*  The  returns  were  transmitted  to  a 
board  sitting  at  Winchester,  by  which  they  were  arranged  in 
order,  and  placed  upon  record.  The  commissioners  entered 
on  their  task  in  the  year  1080,  and  completed  it  in  1086.  The 
fruit  of  their  labours  was  the  compilation  of  two  volumes, 
which  were  deposited  in  the  exchequer,  and  have  descended 
to  posterity  with  the  appropriate  title  of  the  Domesday,  or 
book  of  judgment  t 

VII.  From  the  preceding  notices  the  reader  will 
Theking'8  jj^  ^y^  ^  f^^^  some  notion  of  many  of  the  sources, 
revenue,  fipom  which  the  king's  revenue  was  derived.  l.The 
rents  of  the  crown  lands  were  generally  paid  in  kind,  and 
allotted  to  the  support  of  the  royal  household.  2.  From  his 
military  tenants  he  received  considerable  sums  under  the  dif- 
ferent heads  of  reliefs,  aids,  ward-ships,  and  the  marriages  of 
heiresses.  For  unless  the  female  ward  purchased  at  a  consider- 
able price  the  permission  to  wed  the  man  of  her  own  choice, 
he  always  disposed  of  her  in  marriage  by  private  sale,  and 
obtained  a  greater  or  smaller  sum  in  proportion  to  the  value 
of  her  fee.}  S.  Escheats  and  forfeitures  continually  occurred, 
and,  whether  the  king  retained  the  lands  himself,  or  gave 
them  after  some  time  to  his  favourites,  they  always  brought 
money  into  the  exchequer.  4.  The  fines  paid  by  litigants  for 
permission  to  have  their  quarrels  terminated  in  the  king's 


*  In  theie  inquiries  the  king  was  often  deceived  by  the  partiality  of  the 
juron.  Ingulf  observes  that  this  was  the  case  with  respect  to  the  lands  of 
his  abbey.  Taxatores  penes  nostrum  monasterium  benevoli  et  amantes  non 
ad  verum  pretium  nee  ad  verum  spatium  nostrum  monasterium  librabant, 
misericorditer  prxcaventes  in  futurum  regiis  exactionibus,  etaliis  oneribus 
piissima  nobb  benevolentia  providentes,  p.  79.  He  g^ves  several  other  in- 
stances of  false  returns.     See  also  Orderic,  678. 

f  The  first  volume  is  a  large  folio  of  vellum,  and  in  382  double  pages, 
written  in  a  small  character,  contains  thirty-one  counties,  beginning  with 
Kent,  and  ending  with  Lincolnshire.  The  other  is  a  quarto  volume  of  450 
double  pages  in  a  large  character,  but  contains  only  the  coundes  of  Essex, 
Norfolk,  and  Sussex.  There  is  no  description  of  the  four  northern  coun- 
ties: but  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  is  made  to  comprehend  that  part  of 
LAncashire  which  lies  to  the  north  of  the  Bibble,  with  some  districts  in 
Westmoreland  and  Cumberland:  while  tbe  southern  portion  of  Lancashire 
is  included  in  Cheshire.  Butland  is  similarly  divided  between  Nottingham- 
shire and  Lincolnshire. 

4  As  an  instance  Geoffiy  de  Mandoville  in  the  second  year  of  Henry  IIL 
gave  20»000  marks  to  marry  Isabella,  countess  of  Glocestcr.    Madox,  322. 
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courtSi  the  mulcts,  or  pecuniary  penalties  imposed  by  the  laws^ 
and  the  amerciament^  which  were  sometimes  customary,  ge* 
nerally  arbitrary,  according  to  the  caprice  or  discretion  of  the 
judges,  amounted  in  the  course  of  each  year  to  enormous 
sums.  5.  He  levied  tolls  at  bridges,  fairs,  and  markets,  ex- 
acted certain  customs  on  the  export  and  import  of  goods,  and 
received  fees,  and  rents,  and  tallages,  from  the  inhabitants  of 
the  burghs  and  ports.*  Lastly,  William  revived  the  odious 
tax  called  the  danegelt,  which  had  been  abolished  by  Edward 
the  confessor.  It  was  frequently  levied  for  his  use,  and,  in 
some  years  at  least,  at  the  rate  of  six  shillings  on  every  hide 
of  land.  From  all  these  sources  money  constantly  flowed  into 
the  exchequer,  till  the  king  was  reputed  to  be  the  most  opu- 
lent prince  in  Christendom.  His  daily  income,  even  with 
the  exception  of  fines,  gifts,  and  amerciaments,  amounted,  if 
we  may  believe  an  ancient  historian,  who  seems  to  write  from 
authentic  documents,  to  1061/.  10^.  Hd.:\  a  prodigious  and 
almost  incredible  sum,  if  we  reflect  that  the  pound  of  that  pe-^ 
riod  was  equal  in  weight  to  three  nominal  pounds  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  and  that  the  value  of  silver  was  perhaps  ten  times 
as  great  as  in  modern  times. 

Ailer  the  surrender  of  Morcar,  William  had  led     Bebeltion 
an  army  into  Normandy  to  support  his  interests  in     of  Nor- 
the  province  of  Maine.     His  absence  encouraged     "^'^  ba- 
the malcontents  in  England  to  unfurl  the  banner  of    ^(^5. 
insurrection.    But  tlie  rebels  were  no  longer  na- 
tives:   they  were  Normans,  dissatisfied  with  the  rewards 
which  they  had  received,  and  offended  by  the  haughty  aad 
overbearing  carriage  of  the  king.^    At  their  head  were  Roger 
Fitz-Osbern,  who  had  succeeded  his  father  in  the  earldom  of 
Hereford,  and  Ralph  de  Guader,  a  noble  Breton,  earl  of  Nor- 
folk.    The  latter,  in  defiance  of  the  royal  prohibition,  had 
married  the  sister  of  the  former:  and  the  two  earls,  aware  of 

*  Orderic,  258.  The  tallage  was  an  aid  raised  by  the  king^s  own  au- 
thority on  lus  demesne  lands.  The  burghs  and  cities  frequently  offered  a 
gift  in  lieu  of  the  tallage,  which  was  occasionally  refused.  Thus  in  the  39th 
of  Henty  III.  the  citizens  of  London  offered  two  thousand  marks;  but  were 
compelled  to  pay  a  tallage  of  three  thousand.  Brady,  i.  178.  Other  lords 
raised  tallages  in  a  sinukr  manner.  The  word  has  the  same  meaning  as 
our  present  *  excise/  a  cutting  off. 

t  Orderic,  258. 

^  Tliey  accused  him  of  having  banished  for  life  Warleng,  earl  of  Mortagne, 
for  an  onensive  expression;  and  of  baring  procured  by  poison  the  death 
of  Conan,  earl  of  Bretagne,  and  of  Walter,  earl  of  Pontoise.  Orderic,  p. 
303,  304.  But  it  appears  from  William  of  Jumiege  (rii.  19)  that  the  words 
of  Warleng  were  sufficient  evidence  of  a  conspiracy  against  his  sovereign; 
and  the  other  charges  were  but  reports  which  bad  never  been  subttantialed. 
See  Ifaseres,  Orderic,  305.  Note. 
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Willtaxn's  vengcattcc,  resolved  to  anticipate  the  danger.  It 
was  their  object  to  prevent  his  return  to  England;  to  partition 
the  kingdom  into  the  three  great  divisions  of  Wessex,  Mer* 
cia»  and  Northumbria;  to  take  two  of  these  for  themselves^ 
and  to  give  the  third  to  Waltheof,  whose  accession  to  the  con- 
federacy would,  they  expected^  secure  the  co-operation  of  the 
natives.  Waltheof  refused  to  engage  in  the  enterprise:  but 
imprudently  suffered  himself  to  be  sworn  to  secrecy.  The 
plan  of  the  conspirators  was  soon  discovered  to  William  de 
Warrenne,  and  Richard  de  Bienfaitythe  grand  justiciaries:  in 
a  battle  at  Bicham  in  Norfolk,  the  rebels  were  defeated;  and 
every  prisoner  made  in  the  pursuit  was  punished  with  the  loss 
of  his  right  foot  The  victors  besieged  Guader  in  his  castle 
of  Norwich  during  three  months:  at  length,  despairing  of 
succour,  he  consented  to  quit  the  kingdom  with  his  followers 
within  a  certain  period;  and  after  visiting  Denmark,  return- 
ed to  his  patrimonial  estates  in  Bretagne.* 
Th  •  fii  William  had  now  returned  from  Normandy,  and 

Their  fate,   gymnioned  a  council  of  his  barons  at  London.     In 
this  court  Guader  was  outlawed:  Fitz-Osbern  was  convicted 
of  treason,  and  sentenced,  according  to  the  Norman  code,  to 
perpetual  imprisonment,  and  the  loss  of  his  property.     His 
father's  services  indeed  pleaded  forcibly  in  bis  favour:  but  his 
proud  and  ungovernable  temper  disdained  to  ask  for  mercy,  t 
Waltheof  was  next  arraigned.     His  secret  had  been  betrayed 
by  the  perfidy  of  Judith;  who  had  fixed  her  affections  on  a 
Norman  nobleman,  and  was  anxious  to  emancipate  herself 
from  her  English  husband.     By  the  Anglo-Saxon  law  treason 
was  punished  with  death  and  forfeiture:  .but  the  guilt  of 
Waltheof  was  rather  of  that  species,  which  has  since  been  de- 
Execution  nominated  misprision  of  treason.     He  had  been  ac- 
ofWal-      quainted  with  the  conspiracy,  and  had   not  as  a 
tbeof.        faithful  vassal  disclosed  it  to  his  sovereign.     His 
1076.       judges  were  divided  in  opinion:  and  the  unfortu- 
nate earl  continued  during  a  year,  a  close  prisoner  in  the  cas- 
tle of  Winchester.     Archbishop  Lanfranc  laboured  to  procure 
his  release:  but  the  intrigues  of  his  wife,  and  of  the  nooleman 

*  Lanftan.  ep.  318.  The  battle  was  foug^ht  in  campo.  qui  Fftgaduna 
dicitur,  which  1  conceive  to  be  a  translation  A  the  English  name  Beecham. 
Orderic,  318. 

f  When  the  king  sent  him  a  valuable  present  of  clothes,  he  kindled  a 
fire  in  hia  prison,  and  burnt  them  (Ord.  p.  322).  From  another  passage  in 
the  same  writer  we  learn  tliat  earls  were  distinguished  by  a  particulai*  dress 
(Id.  p.  327).  It  is  probable  tlio  articles  sent  to  Fitz-Osbem  were  of  tliat 
description.  They  consisted  of  a  vest  of  ailk,  intcrula  serica,  a  mantle, 
chlamys,  and  a  shorter  cloak  of  the  skins  of  martens,  rheno  de  pretiosis 
pellibus  pcrcgruiorum  murium.     Ord.  p.  322. 
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who  80U2ht  his  estates,  defe&ted  tbe  iffin'ts  of  the  primate. 
Waltheofwas  condemded  to  die,  and  executed  at  an  early 
hour  the  next  morning  before  the  oitissanp  could  be  apprized 
of  his  intended  fate.  By  the  natives  his  death  was  sincerely 
deplored.  They  deemed  him  the  victim  of  Norman  injustice, 
and  revered  his  memory  as  that  of  a  martyr.* 

The  reader  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  the  perfidy  of  Ju- 
dith experienced  a  suitable  retribution.  William  ordered  her 
to  marry  a  foreign  nobleman,  named  Simon:  but  she  refused 
to  give  her  hand  to  a  husband  that  was  deformed.  Th^  king 
knew  how  to  punish  her  disobedience.  Simon  married  the 
eldest  daughter  of  Waltheof,t  and  received  the  estates  of  her 
father:  Judith  was  left  to  languish  in  poverty,  unpitied  by  the 
English  or.  the  Normans,  and  the  object  of  general  hatred  or 
contemptj: 

The  remaining  transactions  of  the  king's  reign 
may  be  divided  mto  those  which  regarded  his  Eng-   T^^  ™^" 
glish,  and  those  which  regarded  his  trans-marine   walcheri 
dominions,   I.  He  led  a  powerful  army  into  Wales, 
established  his  superiority  over  the  natives  of  that  country, 
and  restored  to  freedom  several  hundreds  of  English  slaves.§ 
Malcolm  of  Scotland  had  renewed  his  ravages  in  Northumber- 
land; and  Robert,  the  eldest  son  of  the  .conqueror,  was  sent 
to  chastise  his  perfidy.     But  the  two  princes  did  not  meet: 
and  the  only  result  of  the  expedition  was  the  foundation  of 
Newcastle  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tyne.ll    The  earldom  of 
the  country  had  been  given,  after  the  condemnation  of  Wal- 
tfaeof,  to  Walcher,  a  native  of  Lorraine,  who  had  been  lately 
raised  to  the  episcopal  see  of  Durham*     The  bishop  was  of  a 
mild  and  easy  disposition:  his  humanity  revolted  from  the 
idea  of  oppressing  the  inhabitants  himself:  but  indolence  pre- 
vented him  from  seeing  or  from  restraining  the  oppressions  of 
his  officers.     Liulf,  a  noble  Englishman,  had  ventured  to  ac- 
cuse them  before  the  prelate;  and  in  the  course  of 
a  few  days  be  was  slain.     Walcher  publicly  declar-      ^^  ' 
ed  his  innocence  of  the  homicide;  compelled  the 
murderers  to  offer  the  legal  compensation;  and  engaged  to  act 

*  I  bave  ehiefljr  followed  Orderic  (p.  302 — 327)»  who  minutely  describes 
the  whole  affair.  According  to  some  of  our  chroniclers  Waltheof  was  more 
guilty,  haidng  at  first  embarked  in  the  conspiracy.     Malm.  58.    Hunt.  211. 

f  This  lady's  name  was  Matilda.  After  the  death  of  Simon  sbe  married 
Davidy  who  became  king  of  Scotland  in  1125.  In  her  right  he  was  earl  of 
Huntingdon,  which  dignity  for  some  centuries  afterwards  was  annexed  to 
the  crown  of  Scodand.    Script.  Nor.  p.  702. 

i  TnguU;73. 

i  Ghnm.  Sax.  184.    Hunt.  212. 

I  Simeon,  211.    Brerop.  977.     West.  228. 
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as  m^diatpr  betweon  them  and  die  relations  of  Liulf.  Both 
iwrtie^  met  by  s^reemeni  at  Gateshead:  but  the  bishop  per- 
ceiving indications  of  yidl^ce  among  the  natives,  retired  into 
the  church* '  It  was  set  on  fire.  He  first  compelled  the  mur- 
derers to  go  out,  who  were  immediately  slain.  Unable  to 
bear  the  violence  of  the  flames,  he  wrapped  his  mantle  round 
his  head,  ajid  appeared  at  the  door.  A  voice  immediately  ex- 
claimed: ''  Good  rede,  short  rede;*  slay  ye  the  bishop!"  and 
he  fell  pierced  with  a  number  of  wounds.  The  king  commis- 
sioned his  brother  Odo  to  avenge  the  fate  of  Walcher.  The 
guilty  absconded  at  hi^  approach:  but  Odo  thinking  it  unne- 
cessary to  discriminate  between  guilt  and  innocence,  executed 
without  investigation  such  of  the  natives  as  fell  into  his  hands, 
and  ravaged  the  whole  country.! 

ThiSj^prelate,  who  had   so  long  enjoyed  the 

Imprison-       friendsnip,  was  at  last  destined  to  experience  the 

Q^Q,  resentment,  of  his  brother.     Odo,  not  content 

10^2.        with  the  rank  which  he  held  in  Normandy  and 

England,  aspired  to  the  papacy.  The  fortune  of 
the  Guiscard  had  excited  the  most  extravagant  expectations 
ia  the  minds  of  his  countrymen:  and  it  was  believed  that  with 
a  Norman  pope,  the  whole  of  Italy  must  fall  under  the  yoke 
of  the  Normans.  By  what  means  Odo  was  to  obtain  the  pa- 
pal dignity  we  are  not  told:  but  several  of  William's  fa- 
yourite^ojQScers  had  pledged  themselves  to  follow  the  prelate. 
The  scheme  was  defeated  by  the  promptitude  of  the  king; 
who  seized  tlie  treasures  designed  for  the  enterprise,  and  or- 
dered his  attondants  to  apprehend  his  brother.  They  hesi- 
tated out  of  respect  to  the  episcopal  character.  William 
arrested  him  himself:  and,  when  Odo  remonstrated,  he  re- 
plied: ^^  It  k  not  the  bishop  of  Bayeaux,  but  the  earl  of  Kent, 
that  I  make  my  prisoner."  He  remained  in  close  ccmfine- 
ment  till  the  death  of  the  king,  j: 

The  conqueror  had  reached  the  zenith  of  his 

SviLlonof     P^^®^>  when  a  new  and  formidable  antagonist 

Canute.         arose  in  the  north,  Canute,  the  son  of  Sveno, 

1085.         who  had  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Denmark. 

Like  the  king  of  England  he  was  an  illegitimate 
child:  but  the  disgrace  of  his  birth  was  lost  in  the  splendour 
of  his  abilities.  He  determined  to  claim  the  English  crown, 
s^  successor  of  his  namesake,  Canute  the  great;  he  obtained 

*  An  old  proverb— meaning  that  the  shortest  counsel  is  the  best 

t  Sim.  47.     Malm.  62.     Chron.  Sax.  184.     Flor.  639.     Ahir.  Be  v.  135, 

%  Chron.  Sax.  184.    Flor.  641.     Malm.  63.  Orderic  apud  Du  Chesne, 

573.    The  disli notion  between  the  bishop  of  Bayeaux,  and  earl  of  Kent, 

was  suggested  by  Lanfranc.    Knyghton,  2359. 
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a  fleet  of  sixty  ships  from  Olave,  king  of  Norway,  and  a 
promise  of  another  six  hundred  sail  from  his  father-in-law 
Robert,  earl  of  Flanders.  William  felt  considerable  alarm: 
conscious  that  he  could  not  depend  on  the  affections  of  his 
subjects,  he  collected  adventurers  from  every  nation  of  Eu- 
rope: the  treasures  which  he  had  amassed  with  unfeeling 
avarice,  were  employed  in  -  the  hire  of  auxiliaries;  and  the 
natives  were  astonished  and  dismayed  .at  the  multitudes  of 
armed  foreigners,  whom  he  introduced  into  the  island.*  For 
more  than  a  year  Canute  lingered  in  the'  port  of  Haithaby.t 
His  wishes  were  continually  disappointed,  and  his  commands 
disobeyed.  The  prevalence  of  contrary  winds,  or  the  deficien- 
cy of  provisions,  or  the  absence  of  the  principal  officers,  pre- 
vented his  departure.  At  length  a  mutiny  burst  forth,  and 
the  armament  was  dispersed.  Some  have  ascribed  the  fail- 
ure of  the  expedition  to  the  influence  of  the  presents  which 
William  had  distributed  among  the  Danes:  while  others  have 
referred  it  to  the  perfidious  ambition  of  Olave,  the  brother  of 
Canute4 

II.  When  the  king  undertook  the  invasion  of 
England,  he  had  reason  to  fear  for  the  security  7^  ^^i. 
of  his  own  dominions  during  his  absence:  and  on  i^  ^^  hig 
that  account  had  attempted  to  allay  the  jealousy  son  Robert. 
of  the  king  of  France,  by  stipulating,  in  the 
event  of  success,  to  resign  Normandy  to  his  eldest  son  Ro- 
bert. The  young  prince  was  accordingly  invested  with  the 
nominal  government  of  the  dutchy  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  his  mother  Matilda;  and  on  two  occasions  was  per- 
mitted to  receive  the  homage  of  the  Norman  barons  as  their 


•  Cbfon.  Sax.  186.  If  the  reader  *Jbe  surprised  that  Wilfiam  could 
engage  such  numbers  of  foreigners  in  his  service,  he  should  recollect  that 
the  Gothic  nations  were  stiU  attached  to  the  habits  of  their  fathers.  From 
If  acitus  (Germ.  ^ii.  xiv.)  we  learn  that  the  young  men,  as  soon  as  they  had 
solemnly  received  their  arms,  ent^^d  into  the  service  of  some  celebrated 
chieftain:  or,  if  their  own  tribe  were  at  peace,  sought  military  gloiy  in 
some  foreign  nation.  It  was  the  same  in  the  eleventh  century.  The  young 
men,  destined  to  the  profession  of  arms,  became  the  retainers  of  one  of 
their  chiefs  at  home,  or  travelled  to  seek  their  fortune  abroad.  Hence  mer- 
cenaries were  always  to  be  obtained.  As  every  baron  sought  to  surround 
himself  with  knights  and  their  esquires,  the  increased  demand  had  increa»i 
ed  their  number:  and  as  the  duration  of  tiicir  services  was  frequently  very 
limited,  thousands  were  at  all  times  ready  to  obey  any  call  that  promised 
wealth  and  glory. 

+  l^w  Haddcby,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Schle,  opposite  to 
Scnieswig.  •  See  Ethelwerd,  474. 

t  Chron.  Sax.  187.  Flor.  641.  Malm.  60.  ^Inoth,  vit.  Can.  xiii. 
Chron.  Pctro.  51.     Saxo,217. 
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immedilkte  lord.  But  when  he  had  ^rown  up,  and  claimed 
what  he  conceived  to  be  bis  right,  William  gave  him  a  pe- 
remptory refusal* 

Robert's  discontent,  which  was  kept  alive  by  the  secret 
suf^eslions  of  his  friends,  was  roused  into  a  flame  by  the  im* 
prudence  of  his  brothers,  William  and  Henry.  These  princes 
were  proud  of  their  superiour  favour  with  their  father^  and 
jealous  of  the  ambitious  pretensions  of  Robert  While  the 
eourt  remained  for  a  few  dftys  in  the  little  town  of  L'Aigle, 
they  went  to  the  house  which  had  been  allotted  for  the  resi- 
dence of  their  brother;  ^nd  from  a  balcony  emptied  a  pitcher 
of  water  on  his  head,  aa  he  walked  before  the  door.  Alberic 
de  Grentmesnail  exhorted  him  to  avenge  the  insult:  with  his 
drawn  sword  he  rushed  up' stairs:  the  alarm  was  instantly 
given :  and  William  hastened  to  the  spot^  where  he  succeed^ 
with  difficulty  in  separating  his  children.  But  Robert  se- 
cretly withdrew  the  same  evening,  made  an  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt to  surprise  the  caistle  of  Rouen,  and  meeting  with  sup- 
porters among  the  Norman  barons,  levied  war  upon  his 
lather.t  He  was,  however,  soon  driven  out  of  Normandy, 
and  compelled  to  wander  during  five  years  in  the  neighbour- 
ing countries;  soliciting  aid  from  his  friends,  and  spending  on 
his  pleasures  the  monies  which  they  advanced.  From  his 
mother  Matilda  he  received  frequent  and  valuable  presents: 
but  William,  though  he  excused  her  conduct  on  the  plea  of 
maternal  affection,  severely  punished  her  messengers  as  want- 
ing in  duty  to  their  sovereign.  At  last  the  exile  fixed  his 
residence  in  the  castle  of  Gerberoi,  which  he  had  received 
from  the  king  of  Fraoce;  and  supported  himself  and  his  fol- 
lowers by  the  plunder  of  the  ad^^nt  country.  William 
laid  siege  to  the  castle:  and  on  one  occasion  the  father  and 
son  accidently  engaged  in.^ingle  combat  without  knowing 
each  other.  The  youth  of  Robert  was  more  than  a  match  for 
the  ase  of  William.  He  wounded  his  father  in  the  hand,  an^^ 
killed  the  horse  under  him.  Tokig,  who  brought  the  king  a 
second  horse,  and  several  of  his  companions,  were  left  dead 
on  the  field.  William  in  despair  of  success  retired  from  the 
siege:  but  his  ,resentment  was  gradually  appeased,  and  a  re- 
,  conciliation  apparently  effected,  by  the  tears  and  entreaties 
of  Matilda.1 

•  Orderic,  349.  f  Orderic,  351. 

*  According  to  Florence  (619),  as  soon  as  Robert  knew  his  father,  he 
dismounted,  and  helped  him  on  horseback:  I  have  preferred  the  narrative 
of  the  Chronicon  Lambardi  (ad  ann.  1079),  as  the  more  ancient  authoritj. 
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As  the  king  advanced  in  years,  he  grew  exces- 
sively  corpulent:  and  to  reduce  his  bulk,  submitted,    WilMtm 
by  the  advice  of  his  physicians,  to  a  long  course  of  pnnce. 
medicine.     Philip  of  France,  in  allusion  to  this  cir-       lOST. 
cumstance,  said,  in  a  conversation  with  his  courtiers, 
that  the  king  of  England  was  lying  in  at  Rouen.     When  this 
insipid  jest,  which  cost  the  lives  of  hundreds,  who  never  beard 
of  it,  was  reported  to  William,  he  burst  into  a  paroxysm  of 
rage.     His  martial  spirit  could  not  brook  the  indignity  of  be- 
ing compared  to  a  woman;  and  he  swore  that  at  his  church" 
ing  he  would  set  all  France  in  a  blaze.*    He  was  no    ^      jq 
sooner  able  to  sit  on  horseback,  than  he  summoned 
his  troops,  entered  the  French  territory,  pillaged  every  thing 
around  him,  and  took  by  surprise  the  city  of  Mante,  which, 
during  his  minority,  had  been  severed  from  his  patrimonial 
dominions.     By  the  orders  of  the  king,  or  through  the  wan- 
tonness of  the  soldiery,  the  town  was  immediately  set  on  firej 
and  many  of  the  inhabitants  perished  in  the  conflagration. 
William  rode  to  view  the  scene,  when  his  horse,  chancing  to 
tread  on  the  embers,  by  a  violent  effort  to  extricate  himself, 
threw  the  king  on  the  pommel  of  the  saddle;  and  the  bruise 
produced  a  ruptxire  accompanied  with  fever  and  inflammation. 
He  was  conveyed  back  in  a  dangerous  state  to  the  suburbs  of 
RouMi,  where  he  lingered  for  the  space  of  six  weeks. 

During  his  illness  he  enjoyed  the  full  use  of  his 
flBMSulties,  and  conversed  freely  with  his  attendants  ^.**  ^^'^ 
on  the  different  transactions  of  his  reign.  A  few 
days  before  his  death  he  assembled  the  prelates  and  barons 
round  his  bed,  and  in  their  presence  bequeathed  to  his  son 
Robert,  who  was  absent,  Normandy  with  its  dependencies.  It 
was,  he  observed,  the  inheritance  which  he  had  received  from 
his  fisithers:  and,  on  that  account,  he  was  willing  that  it  should 
descend  to  his  eldest  son.  To  England  he  had  no  better  right 
than  what  he  derived  from  the  sword:  the  succession,  there- 
fore, to  that  kingdom,  he  would  leave  to  the  decision  of  God: 
though  it  was  his  most  ardent  wish  that  it  might  fall  to  the  lot 
of  his  second  son.  At  the  same  time  he  advised  William  to 
repair  to  England,  and  gave  him  a  recommendatory  letter, 
directed  to  archbishop  Lanfranc.  He  had  hitherto  made  no 
mention  of  Henry,  the  third  brother:  and  the  impatience  of 
the  prince  urged  him  to  inquire  of  his  father  what  portion 
was  left  to  him.  ^^Five  thousand  pounds  of  silver,"  was  his 
answer.     <<  But  what  use  can  I  have  for  the  money,"  said  the 

*  It  WIS  cuttomary  for  the  woman,  who  was  churched,  to  hear  in  her  hand 
a  lighted  taper. 
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prince,  "  if  I  have  not  a  home  to  live  in?'*  The  kine  re- 
plied: <'Be  patient:  an4  thou  sbalt  inherit  the  fortunes  of  both 
thy  brothers. ''*  William  immediately  began  his  journey  for 
England:  Henry  hastened  to  the  treasury,  and  received  his 
money. 

After  the  departure  of  the  two  princes  it  was  suggested 
to  the  king  that  if  he  hoped  for  mercy  from  God,  he  ought 
to  show  mercy  to  man,  and  to  liberate  the  many  noble  prison- 
ers whom  he  kept  in  confinement  .  He  first  endeavoured  to 
justify  their  detention,  partly  on  the  ground  of  their  treasons, 
partly  on  the  plea  of  necessity:  and  then  assented  to  the  re- 
quest, but  excepted  his  brother  Odo,  a  man,  he  observed, 
whose  turbutence  would  be  the  ruin  of  both  England  and  Nor- 
mandy. The  friends  of  the  prelate,  however,  were  importu- 
nate: and  at  last,  by  repeated  solicitations,  extorted  from  the 
reluctant  monarch  an  order  for  his  immediate  enlargement 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  ninth  of  September, 
sS't^*^*   the  king  heard  the  sound  of  a  bell,  and  eagerly  in- 
^  quired  what  it  meant.  He  was  informed  that  it  toll- 

ed the  hour  of  prime  in  the  church  of  St  Mary.  "  Then,'* 
said  he,  stretching  out  his  arms,  <<  I  commend  my  soul  to  my 
lady,  the  mother  of  God,  that  by  her  holy  prayers  she  may 
reconcile  me  to  her  son,  my  Lord  Jesus  Christ:"  and  imme- 
diately expired.  From  the  events  which  followed  his  death, 
the  reader  may  judge  of  the  unsettled  state  of  society  at  the 
time.  The  knights  and  prelates  hastened  to  their  respective 
homes  to  secure  their  property:  the  citizens  of  Rouen  began 
to  conceal  their  most  valuable  effects:  the  servants  rifled  the 
palace,  and  hurfied  away  with  their  booty:  and  the  royal 
corpse  for  three  hours  lay  almost  in  a  state  of  nudity  on  the 
ground.  At  length  the  archbishop  ordered  the  body  to  be  in- 
terred at  Caen:' and  Herluin,  a  neighbouring  knight,  out  of 
compassion,  conveyed  it  at  his  own  expense  to  that  city. 
...       At  the  day  appointed  for  the  interment,  prince 

8  una .  jj^jjjy^  ^g  Norman  prelates,  and  a  multitude  of 

clergy  and  people,  assembled  in  the  church  of  St  Stephen, 
which  the  conqueror  had  founded.  THe  mass  had  been  per- 
formed: the  corpse  was  placed  on  the  bier;  and  the  bishop  of 
Evreux  had  pronounced  the  panegyric  of  the  deceased,  when 
a  voice  from  the  crowd  exclaimed,  *^  He  whom  you  have 
praised  was  a  robber.  The  very  land  on  which  you  stand  is 
mine.  By  violence  he  took  it  from  my  father;  and  in  the 
name  of  God  I  forbid  you  to  bury  him  in  it"    The  speaker 

•  Ord.  655—660.  This  prophecy  was  probably  inrented  after  Henry's 
accession  to  the  throne. 
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was  Aceliae  Fitz^Arthur^  who  had  often  but  froitlessly 
sought  reparation  from  the  justice  of  William.  After  some 
debate  the  prelates  called  him  to  them,  paid  him  sixty  shil- 
lings for  the  grave,  and  promised  that  he  should  receive  the 
full  value  of  his  land.  The  ceremony  was  then  continued, 
and  the  body  of  the  kin^  deposited  in  a  coffin  of  stone**  ' 

William's  character  has  been  drawn  with  ap* 
parent  impartiality  in  the  Saxon  chronicle,  by  a  '^®  king's 
contemporary  and  an  Englishman.     That  the  read-  ^  *^^^'- 
Br  may  learn  the  opinion  of  one,  who  possessed  the  means 
of  forming  an  accurate  judgment,  I  shall  transcribe  the  pass- 

X,  retaining,  as  far   as  it  may  be  intelligibly  the  very 
aseology  of  the  original. 

<<  If  any  one  wish  to  know  what  manner  of  man  he  was, 
or  what  worship  he  had,  or  of  how  many  lands  he  were  the 
lord,  we  will  describe  him  as  we  have  known  him:  for  we 
looked  on  him,  and  some  while  lived  in  his  herd.  King 
William  was  a  very  wise  man,  and  very  rich,  more  worship- 
ful and  strong  than  any  of  his  fore-g»ngers.  He  was  mild 
to  good  men,  who  loved  God:  and  stark  beyond  all  bounds 
to  those  who  withsaid  his  will.  On  the,  very  stede,  where 
Grod  gftve  him  to  win  England,  he  reared  a  noble  monastery, 
and  set  monks  therein,  and  endowed  it  well.  He  was  very 
worshipful.  Thrice  he  bore  his  king-helmet  every  year, 
when  he  was  in  England;  at  Easter  he  bore  it  at  Winchester, 
at  Pentecost  at  Westminster,  and  in  mid-winter  at  Gloucester. 
And  then  were  with  him  all  the  rich  men  over  all  England: 
archbishops,  and  diocesan  bishops,  abbots,  and  earls,  thanes 
and  knights.  Moreover  he  was  a  very  stark  man,  and  very 
savage:  so  that  no  man  durst  do  any  thing  against  his  will. 
He  had  earls  in  his  bonds,  who  had  done  against  his  will: 
bishops  he  set  off  their  bishoprics,  abbots  off  their  abbotries, 
and  thanes  in  prisons:  and  at  last  he  did  not  spare,  his  own 
brother  Odo.  Him  he  set  in  prison.  Yet  among  other  things 
we  must  not  forget  the  good  frith  which  he  made  in  this  land:t 
so  that  a  man,  that  was  good  for  aught,  might  travel  over  the 
kingdom  with  his  bosom  full  of  gold  without  molestation:  and 
no  man  durst  slay  another  man,  though  he  had  suffered  never 
so  mickle  evil  from  the  other*  He  ruled  over  England:  and 
by  his  cunning  he  was  so  thoroughly  acquainted  with  it,  that 
there  is  not  a  hide  of  land,  of  which  he  did  not  know,  both 

*  Eadmcr,  p.  13.  Order.  661,  662.  In  1562,  when  Coligni  took  the 
dty  of  Caen,  hia  tomb  was  rifled  by  the  soldiers,  and  some  of  his  bones  were 
brought  to  England.    See  Baker,  p.  31. 

f  Frith  is  the  king's  peace  or  protection,  which  has  been  frequently 
mentioned,  and  the  violation  of  which  subjected  the  offendec  to  a  heavy  fine. 
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who  had  it  and  what  was  its  worth:  and  that  he  8Qt  down  in 
his  writings.  Wales  was  under  his  weald^  and  therein  he 
wrought  castles:  and  he  wielded  the  .Isle  of  Man  withal: 
moreover  he  subdued  Scotland  by  his  mickle  strength:  Nor- 
mandy was  his  by  kin:  and  over  the  earldom  called  Mans 
he  ruled:  and  if  he  might  have  lived  yet  two  years^  he  would 
have  won  Ireland  by  the  fame  of  his  power,  and  without  any 
armament  Yet  truly  in  his' time  men  had  mickle  suffering 
and  very  many  hardships.  Castles  he  caused  to  be  wrought, 
and  poor  men  to  be  oppressed.  He  was  so  very  stark.  He' 
took  from  his  subjects  many  marks  of  gold,  and  many  hundred 
pounds  of  silver:  and  that  he  took,  some  by  right,  and  some 
by  mickle  might,  for  very  little  need.  He  had  fallen  into 
avarice,  and  greediness  he  loved  withal.'^  He  jet  his  lands 
to  fine  as  dear  as  h^  could:  then  came  some  other  and  bade 
more  than  the  first  had  given,  and  the  king  let  it  to  him  who 
bade  more.  Then  came  a  third,  and  bid  yet  more,  and  the 
king  let  it  into  the  hands  of  the  man  who  bade  the  most. 
Nor  did  he  reck  how  sinfully  his  reeves  got  money  of  poor 
men,  or  how  many  unlawful  things  they  did.  For  the  more 
men  talked  of  right  law,  the  more  they  did  <|gainst  the  law/' 
<<He  also  set  many  deer-friths:*  and  he  maSe  laws  therewith^ 
that  whosoever  should  slay  hart  or  hind,  him  man  should 
blind.  As  he  forbade  the  slaying  of  harts,  so  also  did  he  of 
boars.  So  much  he  loved  the  high-deer,  as  if  he  had  been 
their  father.  He  also  decreed  about  hares,  that  they  should 
go  free.  His  rich  men  moaned,  and  the  poor  men  murmured: 
but  he  was  so  hard,  that  he  recked  not  the  hatred  of  them  alL 
For  it  w^s  need  they  should  follow  the  king's  will  withal,  if 
they  wished  to  live,  or  to  have  lands,  or  goods,  or  his  favour. 
Alas,  that  any  man  should  be  so' moody,  and  should  so  puff 
up  himself,  and  think  himself  above  all  other  men!  May 
Almighty  God  have  mercy  on  his  soul,  and  grant  him  for- 
giveness of  his  sins."t 

To  this  account  may  be  added  a  few  particulars  gleaned 
from  other  historians.  The  king  was  of  ordinary  stature, 
but  inclined  to  corpulency.  His  countenance  wore  an  air  of 
ferocity,  which,  when  he  was  agitated  by  passion,  struck 
terror  into  every  beholder.  The  story  told  of  his  strength 
at  one  period  pf  life,  almost  exceeds  belief.  It  is  said,  tibat 
sitting  on  horseback  he  could  draw  the  string  of  a  bow,  which 
no  other  man  could  bend  even  on  foot     Hunting  formed  his 


*  Deer-firitht  were  forests  in  which  the  deer  were  under  the  king's  pro- 
tection or  frith. 
t  Saxon  Chron.  189—191. 
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favourite  amusement.  The  reader  has  seen  the  eensure  pass- 
ed upon  him  for  his  deer-friths  and  game  laws:  nor  will  he 
think  it  undeserved,  if  he  attend  to  the  following  instance. 
Though  thb  king  possessed  sixty-eight  forests,  besides  parks 
and  chases,  in  dinerent  parts  of  England^  he  was  not  satisfied^ 
but  for  the  occasional  accommodation  of  his  court,  afforested 
an  extensive  tract  of  country  lying  between  the  city  of  Win- 
chester and  the  sea  coast.  The  inhabitants  were  expelled: 
the  cottages  and  the  churc^hes  were  burnt:  and  more  than 
thirty  square  miles  of  a  rich  and  populous  district  were  with- 
drawn from  cultivation,  and  converted  into  a  wilderness,  to 
afford  sufficient  range  for  the  deer,  and  ample  space  for  the 
royal  diversion.  The  memory  of  this  act  of  despotism  has 
been  perpetuatfed  in  the  name  of  the  New  Forest,  which  it 
retains  at  the  present  day^  after  the  lapse  of  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  years. 

Willie's  education  had  left  on  his  mind  religious  impres- 
sions which  were  never  effaced.  When  indeed  his  power  or 
interest  was  concerned,  he  listened  to  no  suggestions  but  those 
of  ambition  or  of  avarice:  but  on  other  occasions  he  displayed 
a  strong  sense  of  religion,  and  a  profound  respect  for  its  in- 
stitutions. He  daily  heard  the  mass  of  his  private  chaplain, 
and  was  regular  in  his  attendance  at  the  public  worship:  in 
the  company  of  men  celebrated  for  holiness  of  life,  he  laid 
aside  that  haughty  demeanour,  with  which  he  was  accustom- 
ed to  awe  the  most  powerful  of  his  barons;*  he  willingly  con- 
curred in  the  deposition  of  his  uncle  Malgar,  archbishop  of 
Rouen,  who  disgraced  his  dignity  by  the  immorality  of  his 
conduct;!  and  showed  that  he  knew  how  to  value  and  recom- 
pense virtue,  by  endeavouring  to  place  in  the  same  church  the 
monk  Guitmond,  from  whom  he  had  formerly  received  so 
severe  a  reprimand.}  On  the  decease  of  a  prelate,  he  ap- 
pointed officers  to  protect  the  property  of  the  vacant  arch- 
bishopric or  abbey,  and  named  a  successor  with  the  advice  of 
the  principal  clergjy.  §  Lanfranc,  in  his  numerous  struggles 
against  the  rapacity  of  the  Normans,  was  constantly  patronis- 
ed by  the  king;  who  appointed  him  with  certain  other  com- 
missioners to  compel  the  sheriffs  of  the  several  counties  to 
restore  to  the  church  whatever  had  been  unjustly  taken  from 
it  since  the  invasion.  || 


•  Chron.  Sax.  189.     Eadmer,  13.  f  Gul.  Pict.  98. 

♦  Orderic,  269.     See  p.  45.  §  Id.  233. 
I  See  the  original  commission  in  Brady,  ii.  app.  p.  3 — 6. 

Vol.  II.  8 
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There  were^however,  three  points,  according  to 
His  conduct  Eadmer,  in  which  the  king  unjustly  invaded  the 
intii respect  ecclesiastical  rights.  I.  During  his  reign  the  chris- 
tical^^n*  '  ^'^  world  was  afflicted  and  scandalized  by  the 
oerns.  rupture  between  Gregory  VII.  and  the  emperor 

Henry  IV. ,  who  in  opposition  to  his  adversary 
created  an  antipope,  Guibert,  bishop  of  Ravenna.  The  con* 
dieting  claims  of  these  prelates,  and  the  temporal  pretensions 
of  Gregory,  afforded  a  pretext  to  William  to  introduce  a  new 
regulation.  He  would  not  permit  the  authority  ot  any  parti- 
cular pontiff  to  be  acknowledged  in  his  dominions,  without 
his  previous  approbation:  and  he  directed  that  all  letters  is- 
sued from  the  court  of  Rome  should,  on  their  arrival,  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  royal  inspection.  2.  Though  he  zealously  con- 
curred with  archbishop  Lanfranc  in  his  endeavours  to  reform 
the  manners  of  both  the  clergy  and  the  laity,  yet  so  jealous 
Was  he  of  any  incroachment  on  his  authority,  tliat  without  the 
royal  license  he  would  not  permit  the  decisions  of  national 
or  provincial  synods  to  be  carried  into  effect*  3.  After  the 
separation  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  from  those  of  the  hun- 
dred, he  enacted  suoh  laws  as  were  neces!<ary  to  support  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  former:  but  at  the  same  time  forbade  them 
either  to  implead,  or  to  excommunicate  any  individual,  hold- 
ing in  chief  of  the  crown,  till  the  nature  of  the  offence  had 
been  certified  to  himself. t 

A  friendly  intercourse  by  letters  and  presents  subsisted  be- 
tween William  and  the  pope  Alexander  H.  Alexander  was 
succeeded  by  the  celebrated  Hildebrand,  who  assumed  the 
name  of  Gregory  VII.  The  king  congratulated  the  new  pon- 
tiff on  his  advancement  to  the  papacy,  and  in  return  was  com- 
mended by  him  for  his  attachment  to  the  holy  see,  for  the 
zeal  with  which  he  enforced  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  |  and 
for  his  piety  in  not  exposing  to  sale,  like  other  kings,  the  va- 
cant abbeys  and  bishoprics.  §  The  Peter-pence  had  been 
annually  paid  during  the  pontificate  of  Alexander;  but  after 
his  death  it  had  for  some  unknown  reason  been  suspended 

*  Thus  in  the  synod  of  London  the  bishops  ask  the  kinir's  permission  to 
transfer  the  epi^opal  sees  from  one  town  to  another:  yet  the  translation 
of  the  see  of  Dorchester  to  Lincoln  is  said,  in  the  ori^nal  charter,  to  be 
made  by  the  advice  and  authority  of  pope  Alexander,  his  legates^  the  aKh- 
bishop  Lanfranc,  unA  the  other  prelates.     Monast.  Ang*.  iii.  258. 

j-  Eadmer,  6. 

t  In  the  synod  of  Winchester  it  had  been  decreed  that  such  priests  in 
country  places  as  were  married,  might  retain  their  wives,  but  that  no  one 
for  the  future  should  be  ordained,  who  did  not  make  a  vow  of  celibacy. 
Wilk.  con.  i. 

^  Ep.  Gregf.  VII.  1.  i.  ep.  70,  7h  ix.  5. 
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during  a  few  years.*  Gregory,  who  considered  it  as  a  feudal 
prestation,  had , commissioned  his  legate  Hubert  to  require 
not  only  the  payment  of  the  money,  but  as  a  consequence  of 
that  pajrment  the  performance  of  homage.  Such  a  requisi* 
lion  to  a  prince  of  William's  imperious  temper  must  have 
been  highly  irritating.  But  his  answer,  though  firm,  was 
respectful.  He  acknowledged  the  omission  of  the  payment, 
and  promised  that  it  should  be  rectified:  but  to  the  demand  of 
homage  he  returned  an  absolute  refusal.  He  had  never 
promised  it  himself:  his  predecessors  had  never  performed  it: 
nor  did  he  know  of  any  other  ground  on  which  it  could  hh 
claimed  with  justice,  t  Though  Gregory  was  disappointed^ 
yet,  beset  as  he  was  with  enemies,  he  had  the  prudence  to 
suppress  his  feelings,  and  till  his  death  in  1085,  continued  to 
correspond  with  tifie  king,  who  acknowledged  him  as  the  le» 
gitimate  successor  of  St  Peter,  and  refused  to  admit  a  legate 
irom  the  antipope  Guibertit 

During  William's  reign  the  people  of  England 
were  exposed  to  calamities  of  every  description.   It   Famine 
commenced  with  years  of  carnage  and  devastation:    *n^ ?««*»• 
its  progress  was  marked  by  a  regular  system  of  con-   duiSe 
fiscation  and  oppression:  and  this  succession  of  evils   his  reigo. 
was  closed  with  famine  and  pestilence.     In  1086,  a 
summer  more  rainy  and  tempestuous  than  had  been  expe- 
rienced  in  the  memory  of  man,  occasioned  a  total  failure  of 
the  harvest:  and  the  winter  introduced  a  malignant  disease, 
which  attacked  oile  half  of  the  inhabitants,  and  is  said  to  have 
proved  fatal  to  many  thousands.     Even  of  those  who  escaped 
the  infection,  or  recovered  from  the  disease,  numbers  perish- 
ed afterwards  from  want,   or  unwholesome   nourishment 
*Alaa!"  exclaims  an  eye-witness,  "how  miserable,  how  rue- 
ful a  time  was  that.     The  wretched  victims  had  nearly  perish- 
ed by  the  fever:  then  came  the  sharp  hunger,  and  destroyed 
them  outright    Who  is  so  hard-hearted  as  not  to  weep  over 
such  calamitie8?''§ 

*  Baron,  ad  ann.  1068,  n,  1.  ad  ann.  1079,  n.  35.  Selden,  Spicil.  ad 
Bad.  164.  The  Peter-pence  was  not  peculiar  to  England.  It  had  been 
established  in  Gaul  by  Charlemagne.     Greg*.  VIT.  ep.  ix.  1.  f  Ibid^ 

#  Baron,  ad  ann.  1080,  n.  23.  Greg.  Til.  ep.  yii.  33.  26. 
^  Chron.  Sax.  188. 
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WILLIAM  SUCCEErS— HIS  WARS  WITH  HIS  BROTHER  ROBERT — HE  OBTAINJS 
NORMANDY  WHILE  ROBERT  GOES  TO  THE  HOLY  LAND — INVADES  SCOT- 
LAND  AND  WALES — HIS  RAPACITY — HE  PERSECUTES   ARCHBISHOP  AX- 

SELM IS  KILLED  IN  THE  NEW  FOREST — HIS  CHARACTER. 


Robert 
succeeds 
to  Nor- 
mandy. 
1087. 


The  conqueror  had  left  three  sons  by  Matilda. 
Robert,  the  eldest,  resided  a  voluntary  exile  in  the 
town  of  Abbeville,  and  supported  himself  and  his 
associates  by  frequent  incursions  into  his  native 
country.*  On  the  death  of  his  father,  he  repaired  in 
haste  to  Rouen,  and  was  acknowledged  without  op* 
position  for  duke  of  Normandy.  This  prince  was  open,  ge- 
nerous, and  brave;  but  at  the  same  time  thoughtless^  fickle^ 
and  voluptuous.  His  credulity  made  him  the  dupe  of  the 
false  and  designing:  and  his  prodigality  often  reduced  him  to 
a  state  of  poverty  and  dependence.  If  his  courage  was  occa- 
sionally roused  into  action,  his  exertions  were  but  temporary, 
and  he  soon  relapsed  into  habits  of  ease  and  indulgence. 
Pleased  with  the  acquisition  of  the  ducal  coronet,  he  let  slip 
the  golden  opportunity  of  placing  on  his  head  the  crown  of 
England:  in  a  few  years  he  lost  the  dutchy  of  Normandy  by 

*  Robert  was  corpulent,  and  below  the  ordinary  stature.  From  this  cir- 
ciimstahce  his  &ther  called  him  Gambaron,  and  Courthose;  that  is,  literally, 
Itouad-legs,  and  6hort*ho8e;:  surnames  which  he  retained  as  long  as  he  Uved. 
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his  indolence  and  miscondnct;  and  at  last  he  terminated  his 
life  in  a  dungeon,  the  prisoner  of  his  youngest  brother. 

William,  surnamed  Rufus,  or  **  the  red,'*  was  the  next  In 
age,  and  with  the  ambition  had  inherited  the  promptitude  and 
policy  of  his  father.     He  was  the  conqueror's  favourite,  had 
accompanied  him  in  ail  his  journeys,  and  fought  by  his  side  in 
all  his  battles.     From  the  bed  of  the  dying  monarch 
he  hastened  to  England,  accompauied  by  Bloet,  a    William 
confidential  messenger,  and  the  l^earer  of  a  recom-    £n^iand. 
mendatory  letter  to  Lanfranc,  who,  though  he  had 
been  William's  preceptor,  had  conferred  on  him  the  honour 
of  knighthood,*  and  secretly  supported  his  pretensions,  re- 
fused to  declare  in  his  favour,  till  the  prince  had  promised 
upon  oath,  (many  of  his  friends  also  swore  with  him,)  that  he 
would  govern  according  to  law  and  justice,  and  would  ask  and 
follow  the  advice  of  the  primate. t 

A  council  of  the  prelates  and  barons  was  then  summoned 
to  proceed  to  the  election  of  a  sovereign.     Though  the  prin- 
ciples of  hereditary  succession  were  still  unsettled,  yet  the 
English  history  furnished  no  precedent,  in  which  the  younger 
had  been  preferred  to  the  eider  brother.     But  of  the  friends 
of  Robert  many  were  in  Normandy;  others  were  silenced  by 
the  presence,  or  won  by  the  promises,  of  William:  and  Lan- 
franc directed  the  whole  influence  of  the  church  in 
his  favour.  In  the  third  week  from  the  death  of  his   ^^  *f 
father  he  was  chosen  king,  and  was  immediately   ^g^p^ssi 
crowned  with  the  usual  solemnities.:]: 

The  third  and  remaining  son  was  named  Henry. 
His  portion  of  five  thousand  pounds  did  not  satisfy   1^^^^ 

»  lives  in 

his  ambition:  but  necessity  compelled  him  to  ac-    privacy, 
quiesce  for  the  present;  and  he  silently  watched  the 
course  of  events,  determined  to  seize  the  first  opportunity  of 
aggrandizement,  which  fortune  or  the  misconduct  of  his  bro- 
thers might  throw  in  his  way. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  the  conqueror  on^  his 
death-bed  had  consented  to  the  liberation  of  his  pri-   F**«  <^f  ^^« 
loners.     Of  these  the  Normans  recovered  tlieir 

*  This  ceremony  is  thus  described.  Eum  lorica  induit,  et  galeam  capitL 
ejus  imposuit,  eique  militiae  cingulum  in  nomine  domin'i  cinxit.  Orderic, 
665. 

j*  Eadm.  13.  William's  pretensions  rested  solely  on  the  wish  in  his  favour 
expressed  by  his  father,  who,  thoug'h  he  could  not  prevent  his  eldest  son 
from  succeeding'  to  Normandy,  because  it  was  the  patrimony  of  the  family, 
might,  it  was  contended,  dispose  of  the  crown  of  Cng'land  as  he  please43 
because  he  had  not  inherited  it  from  his  father,  but  had  acquired  it. 

*  Chron.  Sax.  192. 
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former  estates  and  honours  both  in  England  and  on  the  conti- 
nent: Ulfy  the  son  of  Harold^  and  Duncan,  the  son  of  the  king 
of  Scots,  repaired  to  Rouen,  received  from  Robert  the  order 
of  kniehthood,  and  were  dismissed  w\ih  valtiable  presents:  the 
earl  IVlorcar,  and  Wulfnoth,  the  brother  of  Harold,  followed 
William  to  England  with  the  vain  hope  of  obtaining  suitable 
establishments  in  their  own  country.  But  the  cautious  policy 
of  the  new  monarch  had  prepared  for  them  a  different  recep- 
tion. They  were  arrested  at  Winchester,  and  confined  in  the 
castle.  * 

ConBpira-  ^^^  ^^  Bayeux  had  always  hated  Lanfranc  as  his 
cy  against  personal  enemy;  and  William  now  became  the  ob- 
WiUiam.  ject  of  his  aversion,  because  the  young  prince  list- 
1088.  gjjg^j  j^j  the  councils  of  Lanfranc.  By  his  intrieups 
he  soon  formed  a  party  in  favour  of  Robert  It  required  no 
great  eloquence  to  persuade  those,  who  had  possessions  both 
in  England  and  Normandy,  that  it  was  for  their  interest  to 
hold  their  lands  of  one  and  the  same  sovereign:  and,  if  a 
choice  were  to  be  made  between  the  two  brothers,  there  could 
be  no  doubt  that  the  easy  and  generous  disposition  of  Robert 
deserved  the  preference  before  the  suspicious  temper  and 
overbearing  carriage  of  William.  According  to  custom  the 
king  held  his  court  at  the  festival  of  Easter.  The  discontent* 
ed  barons  employed  the  opportunity  to  mature  their  pLins, 
and  departed  to  raise  the  standard  of  rebellion  in  their  re- 
spective districts;  Odo  in  Kent,  William,  bi<<hop  of  Durham^ 
in  Northumberland,  Geoffry  of  Coutances  in  Somerset,  Roger 
Montpromery  in  Shropshire,  Hugh  Bigod  in  Norfolk,  and 
Hugh  de  Grentmesnil  in  the  county  of  Leicester.  The  duke 
of  Normandy  was  already  acquainted  with  their  intention: 
but  instead  of  waiting  for  his  arrival,  or  of  uniting  their  forcei 
against  their  enemy,  they  contented  themselves  with  fortify- 
ing their  castles,  and  ravaging  the  king's  lands  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood.t 

In  this  emergency  William  owed  the  preserva- 

Banish-      ^.j^^^  ^f  ^jg  ^rown  to  the  native  Endish,  whose  ea- 

Odo.  gerness  to  revenge  the  wrongs  which,  their  country 

had  received  from  the  Norman^chieftains,  led  them 

in  crowds  to  the  royal  standard.     The  earl  bishop,  conceiving 

that  the  first  attempt  of  his  nephew  would  be  directed  against 

the  strong  castle  of  Rochester,  had  intrusted  that  fortress  to  the 


*  Sim.  314.  HoTed.  264.  Aliir.  Bev.  136.  William  had  excepted 
Roger  Fitz-Otbem  from  tliis  act  of  clemency.  He  remained  in  prison  till 
death.    Orderic,  apud  Maseres,  322. 

t  Chron.  Sax.  193, 194.     Orderic,  665,  666.    Sim.  214.  Paris,  12. 
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eare  of  Eustace^  earl  of  Boulogne,  with  a  garrison  of  five  hun- 
dred knights:  and  retiring  to  Pevensey,  awaited  with  impa- 
tience the  promised  arrival  of  Robert  The  king  followed 
him  thither,  shut  him  up  within  the  walls,  and  after  a  siege  of 
seven  weeks,  compelled  him  to  surrender.  His  life  and 
liberty  were  granted  him  on  the  condition  that  he  should 
swear  to  deliver  up  the  castle  of  Rochester,  and  to  quit  Eng- 
land for  ever.  Odo  was  conducted  with  a  small  escort  to  the 
fortress:  but  Eustace  easily  discerned  the  contradiction  ber 
tween  his  words  and  his  looks,  and  pretending  that  he  was  a 
traitor  to  the  cause,  made  both  the  bishop  and  his  guard  pri- 
soners. The  success  of  this  artifice  inflamed  the  indignation 
of  William:  messengers  were  despatched  to  hasten  reinforce- 
ments:* and  the  place  was  vigorously  attacked  and  as  obsti- 
nately defended,  till  the  ravages  of  a  pestilential  disease  com- 
pelled the  earl  of  Boulogne  to  propose  a  capitulation.  It  was 
with  difficulty  that  the  Normans  in  the  king's  service,  pre- 
vailed on  him  to  spare  the  lives  of  the  garrison;  but  the  re- 
quest of  Odo,  that  at  his  departure  the  besiegers  should  ab- 
stain from  every  demonstration  of  triumph,  was  contemp- 
tuously refused.  The  moment  he  appeared,  the  trumpets 
were  ordered  to  flourish:  and  as  he  passed  through  the  ranks, 
the  English  sounded  the  words,  <<  halter  and  gallows''  in  his 
ears.  He  slunk  away,  muttering  threats  of  vengeance,  and  ^ 
embarking  on  board  Ae  first  vessel  he  could  procure,  direct- 
ed his  course  to  Normandy.f 

The  hopes  of  the  insurgents  were  now  at  an 
end.     The  characteristic  indolence  of  Robert  had     J^"^^^^"** 
caused  him  to  procrastinate  his  voyage  to  Eng- 
land, till  the  favourable  opportunity  had  passed  away:  and 
the  scanty  succours  which  he  had  sent  to  his  paltizans,  hac^ 
been  intercepted  by   the  English  mariners,      Montgomery 
had  made  his  peace  with  the  king:  the  city  of  Durham  had 
surrendered  to  an  army  of  royalists;  and  the  rebels  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Worcester  bad  been  defeated  with  the  loss 


•  All  freemen  from  towns  and  manors,  were  ordered  to  attend  under  the 
penalty  of  being  pronounced  «•  nithings."  Chron.  Sax.  195.  Nithing  or 
nithering  ncquam  sonat  Malm.  68.  Paris,  12.  Similar  instances  are  to 
be  met  with  on  other  occasions,  when  the  king  under  the  same  penalty 
summons  all  persons  able  to  bear  arms.  It  was  what  in  Normandy  was 
called  the  Arriere  bann.  Besides  ordinary  expeditions,  in  which  the  prince 
could  claim  only  the  services  of  his  own  tenants,  he  might  also  publish 
l*arrierban,  auquel  trestous,  grans  et  petits,  pourtantque  ils  soi^nt  con  vena- 
bles  pour  armes  porter,  sont  tenu  sans  ezcusation  nuUe,  a  iair  lut  aid  et  profit 
a  tout  leur  poair.     Du  Fresne,  iii.  832. 

t  Chron.  Sas.  195.    Orderic,  667—669.    Sim.  315.    Alur.  Bcv.  137, 
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of  five  hundred  men  by  the  tenants  of  Wulstan,  bishop  of  that 
city.  The  principal  insurgents,  reduced  to  despair,  escaped 
to  Normandy:  their  estates  were  divided  amon^  the  faithful 
friends  of  the  king.* 

In  describing  the  sequel  of  William's  reign  I 
N*nn°  d        ^^^^^  desert  the  chronological  order   of  events, 

and  collect  them  under  appropriate  heads:  an 
arrangement  which  will  relieve  the  attention  of  the  reader,  at 
the  same  time  that  it  abridges  the  toil  of  the  writer.  I. 
Normandy  at  this  period  presented  a  wide  scene  of  anarchy 
and  violence.  Robert  held  the  reigns  of  government  with  a 
feeble  grasp,  and  his  lenity  and  indecision  exposed  him  to 
the  contempt  of  his  turbulent  barons.  The  conqueror  had 
compelled  them  to  admit  his  troops  into  their  castles:  but  at 
his  death  they  expelled  the  royal  garrisons,  levied  forces,  and 
made  war  on  each  other.  The  new  duke  would  not,  or  dar- 
ed not,  interfere.  He  consumed  his  revenue  in  his  pleasures: 
and  by  improvident  grants  diminished  the  ducal  demesnes. 
His  poverty  compelled  him  to  solicit  the  assistance  of  Henry, 
to  whom  he  sold  for  three  thousand  pounds  the  Cotentin, 
almost  the  third  part  of  the  dutchy:  and  his  jealousy  induced 
him  to  order  the  arrest  and  confinement  of  the  same  prince, 
as  soon  as  he  returned  from  England,  where  he  had  gone  to 

claim  the  dower  of  his    mother  Matilda.      To 

^'*d"°th       William,  who  sought  to  be  revenged  on  Robert, 

dutchy.  *^^  ^^^  never  refused  to  employ  the  aid  of  bri- 

1090.         bery  or  fraud,  this  disturbed  state  of  things  ofier- 

ed  an  alluring  prospect:  and  by  means  of  a  judi- 
cious distribution  of  presents,  his  forces  obtained  possession 
of  St.  Valeri,  of  Albemarle,  and  of  almost  every  fortress  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Seine.  Alarmed  at  so  dangerous  a  de- 
fection, the  duke  solicited  the  interference  of  the  king  of 
France,  who  marched  a  powerful  army  to  the  confines  of 
Normandy,  but  on  the  receipt  of  a  considerable  sum  from 
England,  returned  into  his  own  dominions.! 

At  the  same  time  Robert  nearly  lost  Rouen, 
^t^R^*  *^  the  capital  of  Normandy.  Conan,  the  wealthiest 
^^"'  and  most  powerful  of  the  citizens,,  had  engaged  to 
deliver  it  up  to  William,  and  the  duke,  to  defeat  the  project, 
solicited  the  aid  of  Henry,  whom  he  had  lately  released,  and 
of  several  of  his  barons.,  On  the  third  of  November  at  the 
same  hour  Gilbert  de  L^aigle  was  seen  to  the  south  of  Uie 
city  leading  a  body  of  men  to  the  assistance  of  Robert:  while 

•  Chroii.  Sax.  ibid.     Sim.  215.    Malm.  67,  68. 
t  Alur.  Bev.  138. 
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Reginald  de  Warrenne  appeared  on  the  north  with  three 
hundred  knights  in  the  service  of  the  king  of  England.  The 
adhen^nts  of  Conan  instantly  divided  to  receive  their  friends, 
and  repulse  their  foes:  Robert  and  Henry  descended  from  the 
cistle  with  their  followers;  and  the  streets  of  the  city  were 
filled  with  confusion  and  bloodshed.  So  doubtful  wa^  the 
issue,  that  the  duke,  at  the  request  of  his  friends,  withdrew 
to  a  place  of  safety:  but  at  last  the  English  were  expelled; 
and  Conan  was  conducted  a  captive  into  the  fortress.  By 
Robert  he  was  condemned  to  perpetual  confinement:  but 
Henry,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  lenity  of  his  brother, 
requested  and  obtained  the  custody  of  the  prisoner.  He  im- 
meidiately  led  him  to  the  highest  tower,  bsde  him  survey  the 
beauty  of  the  surrounding  scenery,  and  then  seizing  him  by 
the  waist,  hurled  him  over  the  battlements.  The  unhappy 
Conan  was  dashed  to  pieces:  the  prince  turning  to  the  by- 
standers coolly  observed,  that  treason  ought  never  to  go 
unpunished.* 

In  the  following  January  William  crossed  the 
tea  with  a  numerous  army.     By  the  Normans,     Petcebe* 
who  derived  advantage  from  the  calamities  of    *^««"  the 
their  country,  his  arrival  was  hailed  with  wel-    Sers."^' 
come:  but  the  barons,  who  held  lands  under  both         1091. 
the  brothers,  laboured  to  effect  a  reconciliation; 
and  a  treaty  of  {)eace  was  negociated  under  the  mediation  of 
the  French  moAarch.     The  policy  of  William  again  triumph- 
ed over  the  credulity  of  Robert.     He  retained  possession  of 
the  fortresses  which  he  had  acquired   in  Normandy:   but 
promised  to  indemnify  his  brother  by  an  equivalent  in  Eng- 
land, and  to  restore  to  their  estites  his  friends,  who  had  been 
attainted  for  the  late  .insurrection.     By  an  additional  article 
it  was  stipulated  that,  on  the  decease  of  either  of  the  two 
princes,  the  survivor  should  succeed  to  his  dominions,  f 

The   principal  sufferers  by  this  treaty  were 
Edgar  the  etheling,  and  prince  Henry.     Edgar    ^^"j)"^ 
had  been  the  conndential  friend  of  Robert:  but  *'"^" 

at  the  demand  of  William  he  was  deprived  of  his  estates  in 
Normandy,  and  compelled  to  seek  an  asylum  with  his  brother- 
in-law,  the  king  of  Scotland.  The  abilities  and  pretensions 
of  Henry  had  long  been  the  subjects  of  alarm  to  both  the 
king  and  the  duke.  They  now  united  their  forces,  took  pos- 
session of  his  castles,  and  besieged  him  on  Mount  St  Michel^ 
a  lofty  rock,  which  by  the  influx  of  the  tide  was.  insulated 

*  Corapsre  Malmsbury  (p.  88),  withOrderic  (p.  690). 
t  Chron.  Sax.  196, 197.    AI.  Ber.  138. 
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twice  in  a  day.  The  place  was  deemed  impregnable:  but  the 
want  of  water  caused  it  to  be  evacuated  by  the  garrison  at  the 
end  of  a  fortnight;  and  Henry  with  difficulty  obtained  per- 
mission to  retire  into  Bretagne.  For  two  years  he  wandered 
in  the  Vexin,  suffering  the  privations  of  poverty,  and  attend- 
ed only  by  a  knight,  a  chaplain,  and  three  esquires.  At 
length  he  accepted  from  the  inhabitants  of  Damfront  the 
government  of  their  town;  and  gradually  recovered  the 
greater  part  of  his  former  possessions.  * 

The  siege  of  mount  St  Michel  was  distinguished  by  an  oc- 
currence, which  has  been  celebrated  by  our  historians  as  a 
proof  of  William's  magnanimity.  Riding  alone  he  espied  at 
a  distance  a  few  cavaliers,  belonging  to  the  enemy,  whom  he 
immediately  charged  with  his  usual  intrepidity.  In  the  shock 
he  was  beaten  to  the  ground:  and  his  horse,  which  had  been 
wounded,  dragged  him  ^^e  paces  in  the  stirrup.  Ilis  adver- 
sary had  already  raised  his  sword  to  plunge  it  in  tlie  breast  of 
the  fallen  monarch,  when  William  exclaimed :  •«  Hold,  fellow, 
I  am  the  king  of  England/'  Awed  by  his  voice,  his  oppo- 
nents raised  him  from  the  ground:  a  fresh  horse  was  offered 
him  :  and  the  king  vaulting  into  the  saddle,  inquired  which 
of  them  was  his  conqueror.  The  man  apologized  for  his  ig- 
norance. **  Make  no  excuse,''  replied  William,  "  you  are  a 
brave  and  worthy  knight  Henceforth  you  shall  fight  under 
my  banner."! 

By  what  pretexts  the  king  eluded  the  execution 
^"ftd  *  ^^  ^'®  treaty  with  Robert,  we  are  ignorant.  It  was 
NormAQ-  ^"  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  duke  accompanied  him  to  England 
dy.  to  receive  the  promised  indemnity;  in  vain  that  he 

1094.  repeated  his  demand  by  successive  messengers.  At 
length  he  despatched  two  heralds,  who,  having  ob- 
tained an  audience,  renounced,  in  the  name  of  their  master, 
the  friendship  of  William,  and  declared  him  a  false  and  per- 
jured knight  To  defend  his  honour  the  kins;  followed  them 
to  Normandy,  and  pleaded  his  cause  before  the  twenty-four 
barons,  who,  at  the  signature  of  the  treaty,  had  sworn,  twelve 
on  the  one  side,  and  twelve  on  the  other,  to  enforce  its  ex- 
ecution. They  decided  in  favour  of  Robert:  and  from  their 
decision  William  appealed  to  the  sword.  Success  attended 
his  first  efforts:  but  the  balance  was  turned  by  the  arrival  of 
the  king  of  France  to  the  assistance  of  his  vassal,  and  by  the 
subsequent  surrender  of  Argentsey  and  Hulme,  with  fifteen 
hundred  knights,  their  esquires  and  followers.  William  had 
again  recourse  to  his  usual  expedient  of  bribery:  and  tlie 

*  Orderic,  696. 69a.  f  Malm.  68. 
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Bianner  in  which  he  raised  the  money  deserved  (he  praise  of 
ingenuity.  He  had  demanded  reinforcements  from  England; 
and  twenty  thousand  men  were  assembled:  but  when  they 
had  been  drawn  up  to  embark,  each  soldier  was  ordered  to 
pay  ten  shillings  for  the  king's  use,  and  to  march  back  to  his 
own  home.*  With  the  money  thus  acquired  William  pur- 
chased the  retreat  of  the  French  king,  and  despising  the  un* 
assisted  efforts  of  his  brother,  returned,  after  an  inglorious 
campaign,  to  his  English  dominions.t 

But  tJiat  which  the  king  had  so  long  endeavour-   ^^^^^ 
ed  to  obtain  by  force,  was  at  last  spontaneously  sur-   mortgages 
rendered  by  the  chivalrous  spirit  of  Robert     It   hisdomin- 
was  the  era  of  the  crusades.     Urban  II.,  who  filled   *^"*' 
the  papal  chair,  had  received  the  most  urgent  letters  from  th« 

?atriarcb  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  emperor  of  Constantinople, 
'he  former  painted  in  lively  colours  the  sufferings  of  the 
oriental  christians  under  the  yoke  of  their  moharomedan  mas- 
ters: the  latter  sought  to  alarm  the  western  nations  by  des- 
cribing the  danger  to  which  the  imperial  city  itself  was  exposn 
ed  from  the  near  approach  of  the  Saracens.  Their  represen- 
tations were  successful;  and  the  pontiff  determined  to  oppose 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  christians  to  the  enthusiasm  of  the  infi- 
dels. The  spirit  of  adventure,  which  had  distinguished  the 
tribes  of  the  north,  was  still  alive  in  tlie  breasts  of  their  de- 
scendants: and  he  judged  rightly  that  it  would  prove  invin- 
cible, if  it  were  sanctified  and  ilirected  by  the  impulse  of  re- 
ligion. When,  in  the  council  of  Clermont,  he  advised  an 
expedition  for  the  recovery  of  the  holy  land,  the  proposal  waB 
Tf-ceived  with  the  unanimous  cry,  that  it  was  the  will  .of  God* 
Those  who  had  listened  to  the  animating  voice  of  the  pontiff, 
in  their  return  to  their  homes  diffused  the  same  fervour  among 
their  countrymen :  and  thousands  hastened  from  every  corner 
of  Europe,  to  shed  their  blood  in  the  cause  of  the  cross,  and 
to  rescue  from  pollution  the  sepulchre  of  Christ. 
The  adventurous  mind  of  Robert  burnt  to  share  in 
the  enterprise:  but  to  appear  among  the  confederate  princes 
with  the  splendour  due  to  his  birth  and  station,  required  an 
expense  to  which  his  poverty  was  unequal.  As  his  only  ree 
source  he  ap))lied  to  the  avarice  of  his  brother :  and  in  consi- 
deration of  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  marks  offered  him  the  go- 
.vernment  of  his  dominions  during  the  fivQ  following  years. 

*  This  sum  was  what  each  had  received  from  his  lord,  or  was  siipposed 
to  carry  with  him,  for  his  support  during  the  campaign.  Pecuniam,  quae 
ipsis  ad  nctum  data  fueiat,  unicuique  decern  aoMos,  abstulit.  Alur.  Bev. 
141. 

t  ChrQii.  Sax.  198. 20Q,  20t 
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The  propottl  was  instantly  accepted.  William  auminoDed  ai 
great  oouncil,  and,  alleging  his  poverty,  appealed  to  the  ge- 
nerosity of  his  faithful  barons :  they,  on  their  return  home, 
required  in  the  same  manner  the  aid  of  their  tenants :  and  the 
whole  amount,  wrung  in  reality  from  the  lower  orders  in  the 
gtate,  was  paid  into  the  exchequer,  and  transmitted  to  Nor* 
mandy.  Robert  departed  with  a  joyful  heart  in  quest  of  dan- 
gers and  glory :  William  sailed  to  the  continent,  and  demand- 
ed immediate  possession  of  Normandy,  and  of  Le  Maine.* 

By  the  Normans  he  was  receired  without  opposi- 
William  fiofii  the  Man9eaux  unanimously  rejected  his  autho- 
l?A^e.  '**y  ^"  favour  of  Helie  de  la  Fleche.  Helie  was  the 
nephew  of  Herbert  the  last  earl,  by  the  youngest  of 
his  three  sisters.  The  eldest  had  been  noarried  to  Azo,  mar- 
quis of  Liguria;  and  the  second  was  betrothed  to  Robert,  the 
eon  of  the  conqueror.  Though  she  died  before  the  marriage 
could  be  celebrated,  Robert  claimed  the  succession,  conquered 
Le  Maine  with  the  aid  of  his  father,  and  did  homage  for  the 
earldom  to  Fulk  of  Anjou,  the  superior  lord.  The  Manceaux 
rebelled:  the  son  of  the  eldest  sister  sold  his  claim  to  Helie 
for  ten  thousand  shillings:  and  the  young  adventurer,  by  his 
own  prowess,  and  the  favour  of  the  natives,  obtained  poasesa- 

.  _o  ion  of  the  earldom.  Though  he  had  taken  the  cross, 
the  claims  and  menaces  of  William  detained  him  at 
home :  but  one  day,  having  incautiously  entered  a  wood  with 
no  more  than  seven  knights,  he  was  made  prisoner  hy  Robert 
Talavace;  and  the  king  immediately  marched  at  the  head  of 
fifty  thousand  horsemen  into  his  territories.  Fulk  had  already 
arrived'  to  protect  his  vassal:  a  few  skirmishes  were  siicceeded 
by  a  negociation:  and  Helie  obtained  his  liberty  by  the  sur^ 
render  of  Mans.  The  earl,  dispossessed  of  his  dominions^ 
offered  his  services  to  William:  but  at  the  instigation  of  Ro- 
be t,  earl  of  Mellent,  they  were  indignantly  refused.  "If 
you  will  not  have  me  for  a  friend,'^  exclaimed  Helie,  **  you 
shall  learn  to  fear  me  as  an  enemy.*'  **  Go,"  replied  the  king, 
"  and  do  thy  worst '*t 

The  next  summer  WiAiam  was  bunting  in  the 
te^tlft*  New  Forest  in  Hampshire,  when  a  messenger  arriv- 
province.    ®^  ^^  inform  him,  that  Helie  had  defeated  the  Nor- 

1100.      mans,  and  surprised  the  city  of  Mans:  that  the  ia- 

habitants  had  again  acknowledged  him  for  their 

earl:  and  that  the  garrison,  shut  up  in  the  castle,  would  soon 

be  reduced  to  extremity.    The  impatience  of  the  king  could 

*  Cbron.  Sax.  204.    Order.  713.  764.    Al.  Bev.  142.    Malm.  70. 
t  Ordcric,  769. 771—773. 


hardly  wait  for  the  conclusion  of  the  tale,  when,  crying  ont  to 
his  attendants,  <<  Let  th(»8e  that  love  me,  follow/^  he  rode  pre« 
etpitately  to  the  sea-shore,  and  embarked  in  the  first  vessel 
which  he  found.  The  master  remonstrated  that  the  weather 
was  stormy,  and  the  passage  dangerous.  '*  Hold  thy  peace,'' 
said  William,  '^  kings  are  never  drowned/'  He  landed  the 
next  day  at  Barfleur.  assembled  his  troops,  and  advanced  with 
such  rapidity,  that  Helie  could  scarcely  find  time  to  save  him- 
self by  flight  The  king  ravaged  the  lands  of  bis  enemies, 
and  returned  to  England.* 

II.  Of  the  hostilities  between  England  and  Scot- 
hnd,  the  blame  must  rest  with  the  king  of  Scots,    y*J,]^^ 
who  lost  his  life  in  the  contest     William  was  in     ^iqqx. 
Normandy,  prosecuting  his  designs  against  Robert, 
when  MaJcolm  suddenly  crossed  the  frontiers,  and  gratified 
the  rapacity  of  his  followers  with  the  spoil  of  the  northern 
counties.    After  the  reconciliation  of  the  two  brothers,  the 
king  of  England  undertook  to  revenge  the  insult     As  he 
marched  through  Durham,  he  restored  the  bishop  of  that  see. 
His  fleet  was  dispersed  in  a  storm;  but  his  cavalry  traversed 
the  LfOthians,  and  penetrated  as  far  as  the  great  river,  which 
the  'Scots  called  ^^the  water,  "t    The  hostile  armies  were 
ranged  on  the  opposite  shores;  and  the  two  kings  had  mutu- 
ally defied,  each  other,  when  a  peace  was  concluded  through 
the  mediation  of  Robert  of  Normandy,  on  the  one  side,  and 
of  Edgar,  the  etheling,  on  the  otlier.     Malcolm  sub- 
mitted to  do  homage  to  the  English  monarch,  and    ^ubmis- 
to  render  him  the  services  which  he  had  rendered    maIcoIoi. 
to  his  father;  and  William  engaged  to  grant  to  the 
Scottish  king  the  twelve  manors,  and  the  annual  pension  of 
twelve  marks  of  gold,  which  he  had  enjoyed  under  the  con* 
queror4    Nor  was  the  interest  of  the  etheling  forgotten  in 


*  Orderic,  774.  Chron.  Sax.  207.  Malm.  70.  This  writer  tells  us  that 
Helie  was  aguin  taken,  and  being  acldressed  by  the  king  in  these  words: 
'^  I  have  you  at  last,  sir;"  replied,  *'  Yes,  chance  has  been  in  your  favour: 
but  were  I  at  liberty,  I  know  what  I  would  do.''  <*Go,  then,*'  said  Wil- 
fiam,  ''and  if  you  get  the  better,  by  the  face  of  Lucca  (his  usual  oath),  I  will 
demand  no  return  for  your  freedom."  This  appears  to  me  no  more  than  a 
second  rersion  of  the  conversation  mentioned  above.  On  the  death  of  Wil- 
liam, Helie  recovered  his  earldom.    Orderic,  784« 

t  Order.  701. 

i  The  mention  of  these  twelve  manors  will  bring  to  the  reader's  recol- 
lection the  twelve  viUx,  which  Edgar  had  given  to  Kenneth,  that  he  might 
have  habitations  of  his  own  when  he  was  on  his  journey  to  attend  the  Eng- 
lish court.  (See  the  reign  of  Edgar,  volume  i.)  Some  question  has  been 
raised  as  to  the  place  where  the  kings  met^  because  the  Chronicle  says,  that 
Hakolm  **  came  out  of  Scotland  into  Lothian  in  England.'*    Chron.  p.  197. 
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the  negociaiion.  He  was  permitted  to  return  to  T3ng1and,  and 
obtained  a  distinguished  place  in  the  court  of  William. 

Two  hundred  years  had  elapsed  since  Carlisle  was 
The  war  jjj^j  j^  ruins  by  the  Northpien.  When  the  con- 
'*1092.  queror  returned  from  his  Scottish  expedition,  he 
found  it  in  the  possession  of  one  of  his  barons,  and 
admiring  the  situation,  ordered  it  to  be  fortified.  William 
adopted  the  policy  of  his  father.  He  visited  the  spot,  expell- 
ed Dolphin,  the  lord  of  the  district,  peopled  the  city  with  a 
colony  of  Englishmen  from  the  southern  counties,  and  built 
a  castle  for  their  protection.*  It  is  possible  that,  as  Cumber- 
land was  formerly  held  by  the  heir  of  the  Scottish  crown^ 
Malcolm  might  consider  the  settlement  of  an  English  colony 
at  Carlisle,  as  an  invasion  of  his  rights:  it  is  certain  that  a 
new  quarrel  was  created  between  the  two  nations,  of  which 
we  know  not  the  origin  nor  particulars.  The  Scottish  king 
was  invited  or  summoned  to  attend  William's  court 
1093.  g^  Gloucester;  and  at  his  arrival  found  himself  ex- 
^'  *  eluded  from  the  royal  presence,  unless  he  would  con- 
sent to  plead  his  cause,  and  submit  to  the  judgment  of  the 
English  barons.  Malcolm  indignantly  rejected  the  proposal. 
The  kings  of  Scotland,  he  said,  had  never  been  accustomed 
"  to  do  right"  to  the  kings  of  England  but  on  the  borders  of 
the  two  realms,  and  according  to  the  joint  decision  of  the  ba- 
rons of  both  countries,  t  He  retired  in  anger,  aH«embled  his 
retainers,  and  burat  with  a  numerous  force  into  Northumber- 
land, where  he  perished,  a  victim  to  the  wiles  of  his  enemy, 
perhaps  to  the  treachery  of  his  own  subjects.  The  Scottish 
Nov  13  2irmy  was  surprised  by  Robort  Mowbray.  Mal- 
colm fell  by  the  sword  of  Morel,  Mowbray's  stew- 
ard: his  eldest  son,  Edward,  shared  the  fate  of  bis  father;  and 
of  the  fugitives  who  escaped  the  pursuit  of  their  foes,  the 
greater  number  was  lost  in  the  waters  of  the  Alne  and  the 
Tweed.  The  bodies  of  the  king  and  his  son  were  buried  by 
peasants  in  the  abbey  of  Tinmouth;  and  the  mournful  intelli- 
gence hastened  the  death  of  his  consort,  queen  Margaret,  who 
survived  her  husband  only  four  days.J 

Perbaps  the  difficulty  will  disappeftr,  when  we  recollect  that  by  the  writers 
of  this  age  the  name  of  Scotland  was  confined  to  the  territory  lying  nortli 
of  the  Forth. 

•  \Vcst.  227.    Chron.  Sax.  198. 

t  Bcctitudinera  facere.  Alur.  iev.  139.  Sim.  Dim.  218.  Flor.  645.  This 
expression  has  been  explained  to  do  homa^.  It  meauB  to  answer  for  any 
allcgfed  failure  in  the  performance  of  feudal  services. 

i  Chron.  Sax.  197—199.  Sim.  218.  Orderic,  701.  The  Scottish  histo- 
rians  pretend  that  Malcolm  was  killed  at  the  8ieg«  of  Alnwick*  by  the  perfi- 
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The  i^hildren  of  Malcolm,  too  joung  to  assert    - 
their  rights,  sought  the  protection  of  their  uncle    Succes- 
the  etheling  Edgar  in  England:  and  the  Scottish    ^"J^^* 
sceptre  was  seized  by   the  ambition  of  Donald    scoStnd. 
Bane,  the  brother  of  the  deceased  monarch.     He 
found  ja  competitor  in  Duncan,  an  illegitimate  son  of  Mal- 
colm, who  had  long  resided  as  a  hostage  in   the  English 
court     The  nephew,  with  the  aid  of  William,  to  whom  he 
swore  fealty,  proved  too  strong  for  the  uncle;  and  Donald 
secreted  himself  in  the  highlands,  till  the  murder        ^ 
of  Duncan  by  Malpeit,  earl  of  Mearns,  replaced  in 
his  hands   the  reins  of  government     He  held  them  only 
three  years.     The  etheling  with  the  consent  of  the  English 
king  conducted  an  army  into  Scotland,  seated  his        ^^^ 
nephew  Edgar  on  the  throne,  and  restored  the 
children  of  his  sister  Margaret  to  their  former  honours. 
Donald,  who  had  been  taken  in  his  flight,  and  committed  to 
prison,  died  of  grief.  * 

in.  Ever  since  Harold  had  effected  the  reduc- 
tion  of  Wales,    the  natives    had    acknowledged    ?J^"^**"' 
themselves  the  vassals  of  the  king  of  England:  hut    ^elA. 
their  ancient  hostility  was  not  yet  extinguished, 
and  the  prospect  of  plunder,  with  the  chance  of  impunity,  led 
.  them  repeatedly  to  ravage  the  neighbouring  counties.     To  re- 
press their  inroads  the  conqueror  had  ordered  castles  to  be  built 
on  the  borders,  which  he  intrusted  to  the  care  of  officers,  deno- 
minated marquesses,  or  lords  of  the  marches,  t  These  marches 
were  the  constant  theatre  of  predatory  warfare,  and  barbarian 
revenge.     But  in  1094  the  natives  of  every  district  in  Wales 
rose  in  arms:  the  isle  of  Anglesey  was  reduced:  and  Cheshire, 
Shropshire,  and  Herefordshire,  from  one  extremity  to  the 
other,  were  desolated  with  fire  and  sword.     The  next  year 
the  insurgents  surprised  the  castle  of  Montgomery, 
an^  massacred  the  inhabitants.     The  resentment 


dy  of  the  gorernor,  who,  pretending  to  offer  him  the  keys  of  the  place  at 
the  end  of  a  spear,  pushed  the  spear  into  his  brain.  It  may  be  granted  that 
there  was  something  disgraceful  in  the  transaction  from  the  expressions  of 
Orderic,  (701),  and  of  the  Chronicle  (beswykene  199):  but  the  Scottish 
account  seems  inconsistent  with  the  fact,  that  the  bodies  of  Malcolm  and 
Edward  were  found  on  the  ground  by  peasants,  and  buried  by  them  at 
Tynemouth,  a  considerable  distance  from  Alnwick. 

•  Chron.  Sax.  199.  301.  306.  Malm.  89.  Sim.  219.  Flor.  646.  The 
contemporary  chroniclers  represent  Duncan  as  soliciting  and  obtaining 
from  William  a  grant  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland.  Ut  ei  regnum  sui  patris 
concederet,  petiit  et  impetravit;  illique  fidelitatem  juravit.  Sim.  Dun. 
319.    Flor.  646.     See  also  Etheh^di  343. 

t  Qrdcric,  670. 
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of  William  urged  him  to  retaliate:  and,  in  imitation  of  Ha- 
rold, he  undertook  to  traverse  the  whole  principality  at  the 
head  of  an  army.  But  the  heavy  cavalry  of  the  Normans 
was  ill  adapted  to  the  invasion  of  a  rugged  and  mountainous 
country.  The  Welsh  had  the  wisdom  not  to  oppose  his  pro- 
gress: but  they  hovered  on  his  flanks,  drove  forward  his  rear, 
and  cut  off  his  detachments :  and  when  the  king,  after  a  slow 
and  tedious  march  of  five  weeks,  had  reached  the  mountains 
of  Snowdun,  he  found  to  his  mortification  that  the  loss  of  the 
cooGuerors  exceeded  that  of  the  vanquished.  The  next  year 
the  lords  of  the  marches  prosecuted  the  war  by  ravaging  the 
lands  in  the  neighbourhood:  and  the  following  summer  the 
king  resumed  his  operations,  but  with  similar  results.  The 
loss  of  men,  of  horses,  and  of  baggage,  convinced  him  of  the 
inutility  of  the  enterprise.  He  retired  out  of  Wales  in  de« 
ipair,  adopted  the  policy  of  his  father,  and  by  drawing  a  chain 
of  castles  round  the  country,  endeavoured  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  incursions  of  these  restless  and  inaccessible  enemies.* 

IV.  The  most  powerful  oT^  the  Anglo-Norman 
Rebellion  barons  was  Robert  Mowbray,  earl  of  Northumber- 
of  Robert  land.  He  had  inherited  from  his  uncle  the  bishop 
bray.'  ^^  Coutances  no  fewer  than  two  hundred  and  eighty 
1095.  manors:  the  first  families  in  the  nation  were  allied 
to  him  by  blood  or  afiinity:  and  his  command  in 
the  north  had  placed  at  his  disposal  the  services  of  a  nume- 
rous and  warlike  population.  By  his  orders  four  Norwegian 
merchantmen  of  considerable  value  had  been  detained  and 
plundered;  and  when  the  king,  at  the  petition  of  the  owners, 
summoned  him  to  answer  for  the  offence,  the  royal  mandate 
was  repeatedly  slighted  and  disobeyed.  William  resolved  to 
chastise  the  insolence  of  his  vassal:  his  rapidity  disconcerted 
the  friends  of  the  earl :  the  principal  of  the  Northumbrian 
chieftains  were  surprised  and  made  prisoners;  and  the  strong 
castle  of  Tin  mouth  after  a  siege  of  two  months  was  compelled 
to  surrender.  Still  from  the  walls  of  Batnborough  Mowbray 
continued  to  defy  the  arms  of  his  sovereign:  nor  did  William 
undertake  the  hopeless  task  of  reducing  that  impregnable 
fortre'is;  but,  in  the  vicinity  erected  another  castle,  which  he 
appropriately  denominated  Malvoisin,  or  the  bad  neighbour. 
At  length  the  e:irl  was  decoyed  from  his  asylum.  An  insidi* 
ous  offer  to  betray  into  his  hands  the  town  of  Newcastle,  in- 
duced him  to  quit  Bamborough  in  the  dead  of  the  night  with 
no  more  than  thirty  horsemen.  The  garrison  of  Malvoisin 
immediately  followed:  the  gates  of  Newcastle  were  shut: 

*  Chron.  Sue.  S03»  4,  S%    8Im.  219.    Mftlin.  68. 
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and  the  e«rl  ^fled  from  his  pursuers  to  the  monastery  of  St 
Oswin.  During  five  days  he  valiantly  defended  himself 
against  the  repeated  assaults  of  a  superior  enemy:  on  the  sixth 
he  was  wounded  in  the  leg,  and  made  prisoner.  The  captive 
by  the  royal  order  was  conducted  to  Bamborough,  and  his 
countess  Matilda  was  invited  to  a  parley.  From  the  walls 
she  beheld  her  lord  in  bonds  with  the  executioner  by  his  side, 
prepared  to  put  out  his  eyes,  if  she  refused  to  surrender  the 
forh*e8s.  Her  affection  (they  had  been  married  only  three 
months)  subdued  her  repugnance:  the  gates  were  thrown 
open:  and  Morell,  the  governor,  to  ingratiate  himself  with 
the  conqueror,  revealed  the  particulars  of  an  extensive  and 
daneerous  conspiracy  to  place  on  the  throne  Stephen  of  Albe- 
marle, brother  to  Judith  of  infamous  memory.  Hugh,  earl 
of  Shrewsbury,  purchased  his  pardon  for  three  thousand 
pounds:  Walter  de  Lacy  escaped  to  the  continent:  Odo,  earl 
of  Holderness,  forfeited  his  estates  and  was  imprisoned:  Mow- 
bray himself  was  condemned  to  perpetual  confinement,  and 
lived  near  thirty  years  in  the  castle  of  Windsor.  William,  ' 
count  of  Eu,  a  near  relation  of  the  king,  fought  his  adcuser, 
was  vanquished,  and  lost  his  eyes.  The  fate  of  William  of 
Alderic,  the  king's  godfather,  excited  more  commiseration. 
He  was  sentenced  to  be  hanged :  but  the  integrity  of  his  life, 
and  his  asseverations  at  the  gallows,  convinced  the  public 
that  he  was  innocent* 

V.  At  the  death  of  the  conqueror  the  royal  trea- 
sury at  Winchester  contained  sixty  thousand  pounds  The  king's 
of  silver,  besides  gold,  and  precious  stones  :t  and  if  '■P*^3^- 
to  this  sum  we  add  the  annual  revenue  of  the  crown,  we  may 
safely  pronounce  William  to  have  be^n  at  his  accession  a  most 
opulent  monarch.  But  no  accumulation  of  wealth  however 
large,  no  supply  however  abundant,  could  equal  the  waste  of 
his  prodigality.  He  spurned  at  restraint:  and  in  his  dress  and 
table,  in  his  pleasures  and  presents,  left  far  behind  him  the 
most  extravagant  of  his  contemporaries.:]:  Immense  sums 
were  lavished  in  purchasing  or  rewarding  the  services  of 
foreigners,  who,  whatever  might  be  their  country  or  their 
character,  were  assured  of  receiving  a  gracious  welcome  from 

*  Chron.  Sax.  203—304.  Sim.  221.  Orderic,  703,  704.  Aliir.  Bey. 
141, 142.  Bromp.  993.  The  count  D'Eu  coecatus  et  extesticulatus  est 
Malm  70. 

t  IngruKi  106. 

i  Malm.  69.  He  tells  us  that  the  king  refused  a  pair  of  hose  because 
they  had  cost  only  three  shillings;  and  put  on  a  ^orse  pair,  when  his 
chamberlain  assured  him  that  they  had  cost  a  mark.    Ibid. 
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the  kiog  of  England.*  When  his  resources  began  to  fall,  the 
deficiency  was  supplied  by  extortion:  nor  was  there  any  ex- 
pedienty  however  base  or  unjust,  which  he  hesitated,  for  a 
moment,  to  adopt  if  it  served  to  replenish  his  coffers.  The 
authority  which  archbishop  Lanfranc  derived  from  his  age 
and  station,  contributed  to  check  for  a  few  years  the  royal  ex- 
travagance; but  the  death  of  that  prelate  in' 1089  removed 
every  restraint;  a;>d,  in  the  place  of  an  importunate  monitor, 
the  king  substituted  a  rapacious  and  remorseless  minister. 
Ralf  (afterwards  surnamed  the  Flambard,  or  de- 
^f^Sif*^'^  vouring  torch)  was  a  Norman  clergyman  of  ob- 
Flambard  scure  birth,  of  ready  wit,  dissolute  morals,  and 
insatiable  ambition.  He  had  followed  the  court  of 
the  conqueror,  and  first  attracted  notice  in  the  capacity  of  a 
publio  informer*  From  the  service  of  Maurice,  bishop  of 
London,  he  passed  to  that  of  William:  and  the  king  soon  dis- 
covered his  merit,  and  gradually  raised  him  to  the  highest 

,  situation  in  the  kingdom,  by  appointing  him  to  the  offices  of 
royal  chaplain,  treasurer,  and  justiciary.  The  minister  v^as 
sensible  that  to  retain  the  favour,  it  was  necessary  to  flatter 
tlie  vices,  of  his  master:  and  his  ingenuity  was  successfully 
employed  in  devising  new  methods  of  raising  money.  The 
liberty  of  hunting  was  circumscribed  by  additional  penalties: 
to  multiply  fines  new  offences  were  created:  capital  punish- 
ments were  committed  for  pecuniaiy  mulcts:  and  another 
survey  of  the  kingdom  was  ordered,  to  raise  the  iand  tax  of 
those  estates  which  had  been  under-rated  in  the  record  of 
Domesday.  By  these  arts  Flambard  earned  the  eulogium, 
which  was  pronounced  on  him  by  the  kin^;,  that  he  was  the 
only  man,  who,  to  please  a  master,  was  willing  to  brave  the 
vengeance  of  the  rest  of  man  kind,  t 

If,  however,  he  eluded  that  vengeance,  his  prc- 
Conapinujy  gervation  was  owing  more  to  fortunate  contingen- 
cies than  to  the  protection  of  William.  One  day, 
as  he  was  walking  by  the  side  of  the  Thames,  Gerold,  a 
mariner  who  had  formerly  been  in  his  service,  but  now  pre- 
tended to  be  a  messenger  from  tlie  bishop  of  London,  re- 
quested him  to  step  into  a  boat,  and  visit  that  prelate,  whom 

•  he  represented  as  lying  at  the  point  of  death  in  a  villa  on  the 
opposite  bank.  Unsuspicious  of  danger  Flambard  complied: 
but  when  the  boat  had  conveyed  him  a  little  way  down  the 
river,  he  was  forcibly  put  on  board  a  ship,  and  carried  out  to 

*  Ue  was,  according  to  Suger»  mirabilla  mllitum  mcrcator  et  solldator. 
Vit.  Liul.  Grosai,  383. 
t  Malm.  69. 158.     Ordftrit,  67B,  786. 
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flea.  Fortunately  a  storm  arose:  the  men,  who  had  engaged 
to  murder  him^  quarrelled;  Gerold  was  induced  by  promises 
and  entreaties  to  put  him  on  shore;  and  on  the  third  day,  to 
the  terror  and  amazement  of  his  enemies,  he  appeared  in  his 
usual  place  at  court  As  a  compensation  he  obtained  the 
bishopric  of  Durham:  but  the  king  was  not  in  the  habit  of 
conferring  benefits,  without  a  return;  and  the  favourite,  to 
prove  his  gratitude,  made  him  a  present  of  one  thousand 
pounds.* 

In  the  payment  of  this  sum  Flambard  had  been 
caught  in  his  own  toils:  though,  if  any  man  could  ^^  ^'Jj^ 
expect  gratuitous  promotion  under  a  prince  like  bishoprici 
William,  it  was  one,  who  to  his  other  claims  of  vacant, 
remuneration  added  the  merit  of  having  discover- 
ed a  new  and  productive  source  of  revenue  in  the  custody 
and  sale  of  the  vacant  abbeys  and  bishoprics.  Before  the 
conquest,  on  the  demise  of  an  abbot  or  prelate,  the  care  of 
the  temporal  ties  devolved  on  the  diocesnn,  or  the  archbishop: 
under  the  conqueror  it  was  entrusted  to  a  clergyman  who 
was  appointed  by  the  king,  and  compelled  to  render  an  exact 
account  of  his  administration  to  the  next  incumbent t  Flam- 
bard  pronounced  both  these  customs  an  infringement  of  the 
rights  of  the  crown.  He  contended  that  the  prelacies  were 
fiefs  held  of  the  king,  the  revenues  of  which,  on  the  death  of 
the  actual  tenant,  ought  to  revert  to  the  sovereign,  till  he,  of 
his  special  grace,  bestowed  them  on  a  new  abbot  or  bishop. 
Acting  on  these  principles  he  took  every  vacant  prelacy  un- 
der his  own  care.  Inferior  officers  were  appointed  to  admi- 
nister the  temporalties  for  the  benefit  of  the  crown:  by  these 
the  lands  and  profits  were  farmed  out  to  speculators  by  pub- 
lic auction:  and  the  existing  tenant,  sensible  that  he  might  at 
any  moment  be  ejected  at  the  suit  of  a  higher  bidder,  lost  no 
time  in  converting  his  bargain  into  a  source  of  the  greatest 
possible  advantage.  The  reader  may  easily  conceive  the  ex- 
tortions and  dilapidations,  which  were  the  invariable  consc- 
iences of  so  iniquitous  a  system.  The  monks  and  the 
clergy  belonging  to  the  church  were  often  compelled  to  seek 
a  precarious  subsistence  from  the  charity  of  strangers;  and 
the  men  of  the  prelate,  those  who  held  their  lands  of  the 
church,  were  generally  reduced  to  the  lowest  degree  of  pe- 
nury. Nor  did  the  mischief  end  here.  Wealth  so  easily 
acquired,  was  not  easily  surrendered:  William  kept  the  va- 
cant bishoprics  and  abbeys  for  several  years  in  his  own  pos- 

•  Ang.  Sac.  i.r06.     Knvgrhton,  2569.     Simeon,  224. 

t  Orderic,  516.  679.     Pet  BIcs.  contin.  111.     Alur.  Bev.  143. 
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session:  and^  if  he  consented  at  last  to  name  a  successor^  it 
was  previously  understood  that  the  new  prelate  should  pay  a 
sujQi  into  the  exchequer^  proportionate  to  the  value  of  the 
benefice.* 

During  Lent,  in  the  fourth  year  after  the  de- 
Namtt  An-  mig^  of  Lanfranc,  the  king  was  taken  dangerous- 
J^^J?,^*"*  ly  ill:  and  he,  who  in  health  had  set  at  defiance 
1093.  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  beg^n  to  tremble  at  the 
probable  approach  of  deatli.  The  celebrated  An- 
selm,  a  native  of  Aoust  in  Piedmont,  and  abbot  of  Bee  in 
Normandy,  had  at  this  period  accidentally  arrived  in  Eng- 
land, where  he  had  been  invited  by  Hugh,  earl  of  Chester. 
His  reputation  induced  William  to  send  for  him  to  Glouces- 
ter: and  by  his  advice  the  sick  monarch  engaged  to  amend 
his  conduct,  restored  to  difierent  churches  the  estates  of  which 
he  had  unjustly  deprived  them,  forgave  by  proclamation  all 
ofiences  committed  against  the  crown,  and  promised  to  his 
people,  in  the  event  of  his  recovery,  an  upright  administra- 
tion of  justice.  During  his  health  he  had  frequently  been 
solicited  to  nominate  a  successor  to  Lanfranc;  and  had  as  fre- 
quently replied  that  he  would  never  part  with  the  temporal- 
ties  of  Canterbury  till  his  death.  The  bishops  seized  the 
present  moment  to  renew  their  importunities:  and  William, 
m  the  fervour  of  his  repentance,  exclaimed  that  he  gave  that 
office  to  Anselm.  The  pious  monk  at  this  unexpected  decla- 
ration was  filled  with  alarm  and  sadness:  the  vexations  and 
inquietudes  to  which  he  was  likely  to  be  exposed,  rushed  on 
his  mind;  and  he  felt  himself  unequal  to  a  perpetual  contest 
with  a  prince  of  insatiable  avarice,  impetuous  passions,  and 
without  any  principles  of  morality,  or  any  respect  for  religion* 
But  it  was  in  vain,  that  he  repeatedly  refused  to  acquiesce  in 
the  roval  choice.  He  was  dragged  to  the  bed  of  the  king: 
a  crosier  was  brought  into  the  room:  this  emblem  of  the 
archiepiscopal  dignity  was  forced  into  his  hand;  and  the  Te- 
deum  was  sung  in  thanksgiving  for  the  event  Anselm  still 
protested  against  the  violence  of  his  election,  aiid  decIaAo 
that  it  was  of  no  avail,  since  he  was  the  subject  not  of  the 
king  of  England,  but  of  the  duke  of  Normandy.  But  the  con- 
sent of  Rooert  was  easily  obtained:  the  archbishop  of  Rouen 
ordered  him  to  obey;  and  the  reluctant  abbot,  after  a  long  and 
violent  struggle,  submitted  to  the  advice  of  his  friends,  and 
the  commands  of  his  superiors.! 

^  *  Ofderic,  763.  774.  The  king  at  his  death  had  in  his  hands  one  arch- 
biahopricy  four  bishoprics^  and  eleven  abbeys,  all  of  which  had  been  let  out 
to  farm,    files.  111.  f  Eadmer,  15—19. 
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What  Anselm  had  foretold  was  soon  realized.  William 
recovered,  became  ashamed  of  his  weakness,  revoked  the  par- 
dons which  he  had  granted,  and  relapsed  into  his  usual  rapa- 
city and  despotism.  Nor  were  his  morals  less  reprehensible 
than  his  system  of  government  His  court  had  become  a  con- 
stant scene  of  debauchery.  In  Order  that  he  might  indulge 
his  passions  with  less  restraint,  he  refused  to  marry:  the  young 
nobility  courted  JLhe  favoiir  of  their  sovereign  by  imitating  his 
example :  and  in  the  society  of  flatterers  and  prostitutes  the 
decencies  of  life  and  the  prohibitions  of  religion  were  equally 
expose^  to  outrage  and  derision.*  Such  conduct  added  force 
to  the  objections  of  Anselm,  who,  though  he  waB  already  in- 
vested with  the  temporalties  of  the  archbishopric,  allowed 
seven  months io  elapse  before  he  could  be  induced  to  do  ho- 
mage to  the  king,  and  receive  the  archiepiscopal  consecration. 
Be  had  previously  required  that  all  the  lands  of  his  see  should 
be  restored,  and  tliat  William  should  follow  his  advice  in  mat- 
ters regarding  the  welfare  of  his  soul.  To  these  requests  an 
evasive  answer  was  returned:  "  That  the  just  expectations  of 
the  archbishop  should  not  be  disappointed."! 

From  the  subsequent  treatment  of  Anselm  a  plan 
appears  to  have  been  already  arranged  for  subduine     Pwae- 
the  independent  spirit  of  the  new  archbishop,  and     ^^1 
for  rendering  him  the  obsequious  slave  of  the  king. 
On  the  very  day  in  which  he  entered  Canterbury,  and  as  he 
was  going  in  procession  to  his  cathedral,  Flambard  arrested 
him  in.  the  street,  and  summoned  him  to  answer  in  the  king'sr 
court  for  some  imputed  breach  of  the  royal  prerogative4  His 
tenants,  during  several  months,  were  compelled  to  pay  their 
rents  into  the  exchequer:  and  those  to  whom  William  had 
alienated  the  archiepiscopal  manors,  were  encouraged  to  retain 
them  under  the  authority  of  the  crown.§    Though  Anselm 
found  himself  reduced  to  such  poverty,  that  the  expenses  of 
his  household  were  defrayed  by  the  abbot  of  St  Albans,  ||  he 
ms  given  to  understand  that  ihe  king  expected  a  present  in 
imim  for  his  promotion.     With  great  difficulty  he  raised  the 

# 

*  Mshn.  69.  Orderic,  683.  763.  Luxdiix  scelus  tacendmn  exereebaty 
non  ooctilte,  ted  ex  impudentia  coram  sole.  Hunt  216.  Paris,  46.  An- 
aelm  adds:  ndandiaaimum  Sodomse  scelus  nouUerm  hac  terra  diTulgatuniy 
jam  plurimiun  puUulavity  multosque  sua  immanitate  fisdavi^  Ead.  24. 
Ttom  this  passage  I  sbould  infer  that  it  was  introduced  by  the  Normans. 

t  Ead.  19, 20. 23. 

#  Ead.  20.  By  similar  threats  and  prosecutions,  he  extorted  from  Bloet^ 
bidiop  of  Lincoln,  no  less  than  5000  pounds  of  silver.    Bromp.  988. 

S  Bromp.  ibid.    Ead.  20.    £p.  Ansel,  iii.  24. 
I  Paris,  Vit.  Abbat  1004. 
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sum  of  five  hundred  pounds:  but  it  was  scornfully  refused  as 
unworthy  the  royal  acceptance.  "  Do  not,  my  lord,"  said 
the  primate,  f^  spurn  my  offer.  Though  the  first,  it  will  not 
be  the  last,  present  of  your  archbishop.  Use  me  like  a  free- 
man, and  I  devote  myself,  with  all  that  I  have,  to  your  ser- 
vice: but  if  you  treat  me  as  a  slave,  you  will  have  neither 
me  nor  mine."  "  Go,"  replied  the  king  in  a  rage,  "  I  want 
neither  thee  nor  thine. "  Anselm  departed;  and,  to  prove  that 
he  was  not  actuated  by  a  spirit  of  parsimony,  distributed  the 
whole  sum  to  the  poor.* 

He  was  now,  in  the  phraseology  of  the  court,  out  of  the 
king's  favour:  but  it  was  privately  intimated  to  him,  that,  on 
the  offer  of  one  thousand  pounds,  all  former  causes  of  offence 
would  be  forgotten.  The  mind  of  Anselm,  superior  to  the 
temptations  of  hope  and  fear,  neglected  the  suggestion.  The 
bishops  had  assembled  at  Hastings,  to  take  their  leave  of  the 
king  previously  to  his  departure  for  Normandy :  and  the  pri- 
mate earnestly  requested  them  to  reconcile  him  with  his  sove- 
reign. William  dictated  the  terms:  that  he  should  pay  five 
hundred  pounds  immediately,  and  engage  to  pay  five  hundred 
more  within  a  certain  term.  Anselm  replied,  that  he  was 
without  money  himself,  and  that  his  vassals,  impoverished  by 
the  royal  exactions,  were  unable  to  supply  him  with  the  sun^ 
required.  **  Then,"  exclaimed  the  king,  "  as  I  hated  him 
yesterday,  so  I  hate  him  more  to-day,  and  will  hate  him  still 
more  bitterly  the  longer  I  live.  He  shall  never  be  acknow- 
ledged by  me  for  archbishop.  Let  him  go.  He  need  not 
wait  here  to  give  me  his  blessing  when  I  sail.  I  will  not  re- 
ceive it"t 

There  were  at  the  time  two  competitors  for  the 
Soutthe  P^P^^y*  ^^^  antipope  Clement,  and  Urban  H.  the 
succes-  legitimate  successor  of  Gregory.  This  was  a  fa-  ^ 
slontothe  vourable  opportunity  for  William,  who,  affecting 
^^^noA  ^  hesitate  between  the  tvvo,  refused  to  acknowledge 
either,  that  he  might  enjoy  with  less  restraint  the 
revenues  of  the  vacant  prelacies,  j:    But  Anselm,  in  (:omn^n 

*  Ead.  21,  22.  It  was,  according^  to  Anselm  himself,  in  his  lettet  to  the 
archbishop  of  Lyons,  pecunia  non  parva.  He  probably  borrowed  it:  for 
the  lands  of  his  church  were  in  such  a  state,  that  it  was  three  years  before 
he  was  able  jto  maintain  the  usual  archiepiscopal  establishment.    Ead.  108. 

tId.23-»25. 

t  It  was  not  that  the  English  church  rejecteil  the  papal  supremacy,  but 
that  the  bishops  had  not  been  permitted  to  inquire  into  the  claims  of  the 
competitors,  and  therefore  suspended  their  obedience.  Quis  eorum  cano- 
nice,  quis  secus  fuerit  institutus,  ab  Anglis  usque  id  temporis  ignorabatur. 
Ead.  32*  Dubitaban|:  propter  itlam  quae  nata  est  dissensionem,  et  propter 
dubitationem  ilium  suscipere  quasi  certum  differebant.  Epis.  Ansel,  iii.  36. 
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with  the  Norman  clergy,  had  admitted  the  authority  of  Ur- 
ban: before  he  consented  to  his  election,  he  notified  the  cir- 
cumstanGe  to  the  king:  and  he  now  solicited  permission  to 
receive  from  the  pontiff  the  pallium,  the  distinguishing  badge 
of  the  archiepiscopal  dignity.  At  the  very  mention  of  Urban, 
William  burst  into  a  paroxysm  of  rage.  "  Could  he  be  igno- 
rant that  to  acknowledge  any  prelate  for  pope,  before  he  had 
been  acknowledged  by  the  sovereign,  was  a  breach  of  alle- 
giance? This  was  a  peculiar  prerogative  of  the  kings  of  Eng- 
land :  it  distinguished  them  from  other  monarchs,  none  of 
whom  possessed  it.  To  dispute  this  right,  was  to  tear  the 
crown  from  his  head.  Anselm  should  answer  for  his  presump- 
tion before  his  peers."*  The  enemies  of  the  archbishop  now 
predicted  that  he  would  either  be  compelled  to  resign  the 
mitre,  or  to  disgrace  himself  by  abjuring  the  authority  of  the 
pontiff.  The  court  was  held  at  Rockingham.  Every  artifice 
was  employed  to  shake  his  resolution:  he  was  assailed  with 
threats  and  promises :  he  was  accused  of  ingratitude :  he  was 
reviled  with  the  appellation  of  traitor.  The  last  charge  called 
him  from  his  seat.  "  If  any  man,'^  he  exclaimed,  "  pretend 
that  I  violate  the  faith  which  I  have  sworn  to  the  king,  because 
I  ^ill  not  reject  the  authority  of  the  bishop  of  Rome,  let  him 
come  forward,  and  he  will  find  me  prepared  in  the  name  of 
God,  to  answer  him  as  I  ought. "t  The  challenge  was  not 
accepted :  but  the  king,  turning  to  the  bishops,  ordered  them 
to  depose  him.  They  answered  that  it  was  not  in  their  power. 
He  commanded  them  to  abjure  his  authority,  and  they  com- 
plied. He  then  called  on  the  lay  barons  to  imitate  the  exam- 
ple of  the  prelates;  but  they,  to  his  utter  discomfiture,  refused. 
Disconcerted  and  enraged,  he  put  off  the  decision  of  the  ques- 
tion for  two  months;  and  calling  the  bishops  around  him, 
successively  interrogated  each  in  what  sense  he  had  abjured 
the  authority  of  Anselm.  Some  replied  unconditionally;  and 
these  he  called  his  friends,  and  ordered  to  sit  down.  Others 
said  that  they  had  abjured  it  only  inasmuch  as  the  primate  ac- 
I^owledged  a  pope,  who  had  not  yet  been  acknowledged  by 
the  En^ish  church.     These  were  commanded  to  quit  the  hall, 

* 

*  Ead.  25;  26.  Of  this  prerogative,  though  it  had  sprung  up  under  his 
father,  Flambard  said,  that  it  was  praecipuum  in  omni  dominatione  sua,  et 
quo  earn  cuneiia  regibua  praestare  cerium  erat.     Id.  29. 

f  Id.  28,  29.  Anselm  has  been  blamed  for  having  given  to  the  pope, 
during  the  debate,  the  titles  of  bishop  of  bishops,  prince  of  all  men,  and 
angel  of  the  great  council.  Whoever  will  peruse  the  original,  will  be  con- 
vinced tliat  the  charge  has  been  made  by  mistake.  It  is  to  Clirist,  not  to 
the  pope,  that  the  archbishop  applied  these  expressions.  See  Eadmer,  p. 
27. 
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with  the  assurance  that  they  had  forfeited  the  ro^al  favour. 
To  repurchase  it,  each  was  compelled  to  make  the  king  n 
valuable  present* 

Th  kine  If  I  have  entered  into  these  details/ it  was  that 
is  recon-  ^®  reader  might  the  more  Nlasily  appreciate  the 
ciled  with  character  of  William^  and  notice  the  proceedings  in 
Anselm.  these  arbitrary  courts  of  justice.  There  was  some- 
1095.  thing  ludicrous  in  the  result  of  the  contest.  The 
king  sent  clandestinely  a  messenger  to  Rome,  acknowledged 
without  solicitation  the  authority  of  Urban,  privately  procur- 
ed from  him  the  pallium,  and  after  several  truitless  attempts 
to  sell  it,  at  last  allowed  it  to  be  given  to  the  archbishop.  But, 
though  Anselm  was  in  this  instance  successful,  he  had  still 
reason  to  regret  the  tranquillity  of  his  cell.  The  hatred  which 
rankled  in  £e  breast  of  the  king,  was  often  visible  in  his  con- 
duct: and  he  suffered  no  opportunity  to  escape  of  thwarting 
the  endeavours,  and  wounding  the  feelings,  of  the  primate. 
In  defiance  of  his  remonstrances  William  retained  possession 
of  the  vacant  benefices;  prevented  the  convocation  of  synods; 
refused  to  restore  the  manors  belonging  to  the  see  of  Canter- 
bury; and  after  an  expedition  into  Wales,  cited  the  archbishop 
Archbi-  before  him,  for  having  sent  his  retainers  withopt  a 
shop  goes  competent  supply  of  arms  and  provisions.  The 
to  Rome,  charge  is  said  to  have  been  falsest  But  Anselm, 
Jf^^'  exhausted  by  groundless  provocations,  instead  of 
*•  '  pleading  his  cause,  solicited  permission  to  retire  to 
Rome.]:  An  answer  was  returned  that  he  might  use  his  own 
discretion:  but  that  if  he  left  the  realm,  the  king  would  im- 
mediately take  possession  of  his  revenues.  The  primate  en- 
tering the  chamber,  said:  <' Sir,  I  am  going:  but  as  this  is 
probably  the  last  time  that  we  shall  meet,  I  come  as  your 
father  and  archbishop,  to  offer  you  my  blessing."  The  king 
bowed  his  head:  Anselm  made  over  him  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
and  instantly  retired.  At  Dover  the  royal  officers  treated 
him  with  studied  indignity  :  in  France  and  Italy  he  was  re- 
ceived with  every  demonstration  of  respect  § 

•  Id.  30, 31. 

f  Falso  a  mslig^  dicebatur.     Eadmer  in  yit  Ansel.  883. 

i  The  conqueror  had  required  that  no  bishop  should  Tisit  Rome  without 
his  permisuon:  a  regulation  which  excited  the  loud  complaint  of  Grefpoiy 
VII.  Nemo  omnium  regum  etiam  paganorum  contra  »»lem  apostoucam 
hoc  prssumpsit  attentare.  Epis.  Greg.  VH.  1. 

§  Ead.  32—^4.  36—41.  The  archbishop  in  his  letter  to  the  pope  thus 
sums  up  his  reasons  for  leaving  the  kingdom.  *'  The  king  would  not  re- 
store to  my  church  those  lands  belongfing  to  it,  which  he  had  given  away 
9her  the  death  of  Lanftanc:  he  even  contmued  to  give  more  away  notwith- 
standing my  oppontion:  he  required  of  me  g^evous  services,  which  had 


r 
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After  the  departure  of  Anselm  William  perse- '-^  |^.  ^ 
vered  in  the  same  rapacious  and  voluptuous  career,    death  in 
till  he  was  suddenly  arrested  by  death  in  the  New   tiie  Nftw 
Forest,  where  his  -brother  Richard  had  formerly   Fo^^**- 
perished.    For  some  time  predictions  of  his  ap-     ^     ' 
preaching  fate  had  been  circulated  among  the  people,  and 
were  readily  belieired  by  those,  whose  piety  he  had  shocked 
by  his  debaucheries,  or  whose  hatred  he  had  provoked  by  his 
rapacity.*    Nor  was  he  without  apprehension  himself.    On 
the  first  of  August  he  passed  a  restless  night:  and  his  imagi- 
nation was  so  disturbed  by  dreams,  that  he  sent  for  his  ser- 
vants to  watch  near  his  bed.     Before  sunrise  Fitz-Hamen  en- 
tered the  chamber,  and  related  to  him  the  vision  of  a  foreign 
nionk^  which  was  interpreted  to  presage  some  calamity  to  the 
king.      ^^The  man,''   he  exclaimed  with  a  forced   smile, 
<^  dreams  like  a  monk.     Give  him  a  hundred  shillings."     He 
was,  however,  unable  to  conceal  the  impression  which  these 
portents  had  made  on  his  mind:  and,  at  the  request  of  his 
friends,  abandoned  his  design  of  hunting,  and  de- 
voted the  morning  to  business.     At  dinner  he  ate       ^^'   ' 
and  drank  more  copiously  than  usual:  his  spirits  revived:  and 
snortly  afterwards  he  rode  out  into  the  forest.     There  most 
of  his  attendants  successively  left  him^  separating  in  pursuit  of 
game:  and  about  sunset  he  was  discovered  by  some  country- 
men, lying  on  the  ground,  and  weltering  in  blood.     An  ar- 
row, the  shaft  of  which  was  broken,  had  entered  his  breast 
The  body  was  conveyed  in  a  cart  to  Winchester,  where  it 
was  hastily  buried  the  next  morning.t    Out  of  respect  to  his 
rank  a  grave  was  allotted  him  in  the  cathedral :  but  it  was 
deemed  indecent  to  honour  with  religious  rites  the  obsequies 
of  a  prince,  whose  life  had  been  so  impious,  and  whose  death 
was  too  sudden  to  encourage  a  hope  that  he  had  found  time  to 
repent.| 

By  whose  hand  the  king  fell,  and  whether  the  arrow  was 
directed  against  him  by  accident  or  design,  are  questions 


never  been  required  of  my  predecessors:  he  annulled  the  law  of  God,  and 
the  canonical  and  apostolical  decisions  by  customs  of  his  own  creation.  In 
such  conduct  I  could  not  acquiesce  without  the  loss  of  my  own  soul:  to 
plead  against  him  in  his  own  court  was  in  vain:  for  no  one  (hired  to  assist  or 
advise  me.  This  then  is  my  object  in  coming'  to  you :  to  beg  that  you  would 
A«e  me  from  the  bondage  of  the  episcopal  dignity,  and  allow  me  to  serve 
Godag^in  in  the  tranquillity  of  my  cell:  and  that  in  the  next  place  you 
would  provide  for  the  churches  of  the  English  according  to  your  wisdom 
and  the  authority  of  your  station."    Eadm.  43. 

•  Orderic,  781.  f  Mal">.  71.  *  Orderic,  782. 
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which  cannot  be  satisfactorily  answered.  The  report,  which 
obtained  credit  at  the  time,  was,  that  William,  following  a 
wounded  deer  with  his  ey^s,  held  his  hand  near  his  face  to  in- 
tercept the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  that  at  the  same  moment  an. 
arrow  from  the  bow  of  Walter  Tyrrel,  a  French  knight,  glan- 
cing from  a  tree,  struck  him  in  tiie  breast  It  was  added,  that 
the  unintentional  homicide,  spurring  his  horse  to  the  shore, 
immediately  crossed  to  the  continent:  and  a  pilgrimage  which 
he  afterwards  made  to  the  holy  land,  was  attributed  to  re- 
morse, and  construed  into  a  proof  of  his  guilt  But  Tyrrel 
always  denied  the  charge:  and  after  his  return,  when  he  had 
nothing  to  hope  or  fear,  deposed  upon  oath  in  the  presence  of 
Suger,  abbot  of  St  Dennis,  that  he  never  saw  the  king  on  the 
day  of  his  death,  nor  entered  that  part  of  the  forest  in  which 
he  fell.*  If  William  perished  by  treason  (a  supposition  not 
very  improbable)  it  was  politic  in  the  assassin  to  fix  the  guilt 
on  one,  who  was  no  longer  in  the  kingdom.  This  at  least  is 
certain,  that  no  inquiry  was  made  into  the  cause  or  the  man- 
ner of  his  death:  whence  we  may  infer  that  his  successor,  if 
he  were  not  convinced  that  it  would  not  bear  investigation, 
was  too  well  pleased  with  an  event  which  raised  him  to  t||e 
throne,  to  trouble  himself  about  the  means  by  which  it  was 
effected. 

Of  the  violent  character  of  William,  his  rapaci- 

^dunc-  ^y^  despotism,  and  voluptuousness,  the  reader  will 

have  formed  a  sufficient  notion  from  the  preceding 

fages.t  In  person  he  was  short  and  corpulent,  with  flaxen 
air,  and  a  ruddy  complexion:  from  which  last  circumstance 
he  derived  the  name  of  Rufus,  or  the  red.  In  ordinary  con- 
versation his  utterance  was  slow  and  embarrassed:  in  the 
hurry  of  passion  precipitate  and  unintelligible.  He  assumed 
in  public  ^  haughty  port,  rolling  his  eyes  with  fierceness  on 
the  spectators,  and  endeavouring  by  the  tone  of  his  voice  and 
the  tenor  of  his  answers  to  intimidate  those  who  addressed 
him.  But  in  private  he  descended  to  an  equality  with  his 
companions,  amusing  them  with  his  wit,  which  was  chiefly 

Eointed  against  himself,  and  seeking  to  lessen  the  odium  of 
is  excesses,  by  making  them  the  subjects  of  laughter. 

*  Quern  cum  nee  timeret  nee  speraret,  jurejurando  sxpius  audivimus 
quau  sacronnctum  ataerere,  quod  ea  die  nee  in  earn  partem  sylvx,  in  qua 
rex  venebatur^  venerit,  nee  eum  in  sylva  omnino  viderit.  Suger,  vit  LudL 
Gres.  p.  383.    Tyrrel  wi»  an  inhabitant  of  Pontoise.    Ord.  T8, 

f  I  will  only  add  the  eharacter  given  of  him  by  a  celebrated  ibreign, 
but  eontemporary,  writer.  Leaciyiz  et  animi  desideriiB  deditus,  pauperum 
intolerabilis  oppressor,  ecclesiarum  erudelis  exaetor,  et  irreyerentinimua 
retentor  et  dismpator.    Suger,  ibid. 
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He  built  at  the  expense  of  the  neighbouring  coun- 
ties a  wall  round  the  Tower,  a  bridge  over  the   P>*build- 
Thames,  and  the  great  hall  at  Westminster.     The    "***' 
latter  was  finished  the  year  before  his  death:  and  when  he  first 
visited  it  after  his  return  from  Normandy,  he  replied  to  hi» 
flatterers,  that  there  was  nothing  in  its  dimensions  to  excite 
their  wonder:  it  was  only  the  vestibule  to  the  palace  which 
he  intended  to  raise.     But  in  this  respect  he  seems  to  have 
followed,  not  to  have  created,  the  taste  of  the  age.    During^ 
his  reign  structures  of  unusual  magnificence  arose  in  every 
part  of  the  kingdom:  and  the  most  opulent  proprietors  sought 
to  distinguish  themselves  by  the  castles  which  they  built,  and 
the  monasteries  which  they  founded. 
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HENRY  I. 


SURNAMED  BKAUCLERK,  OR  THE  SCHOLAR. 


CONTEMPORARY  PRINCES. 


Henry  IV.  1106. 
Henrjr  V.  1135. 
LoihairelL 


K.  of  Scotland,    \K.  of  France. 


Edgar  ....  IKM.'Vhilip  I.  1108, 


Alexander  1. 1134. 
OaridL 


Louis  VL 


JC  of  Spain,        |  Fopa, 

Alpbomo  VI.    ll09.;PaMhal  IL  1118. 
Alphoufo  VII.  11S3.  Gela»iu»  II.  IHO. 


Alphonio  VIIL 


Calixttiill.  1124. 
HonoriusII.  lUO. 
Innocent  IL 


ACCESSION    OP    HENRY— INVASION    BY  DUKE   ROBERT— HENRY   IN 

NORMANDY— MAKES  ROBERT  PRISONER ^DISPUTE  CONCERNING 

INVESTITURES WAR   IN   NORMANDY — STORY  OF   JULIANA,  THB 

KiNa's  DAUGHTER — SHIPWRECK  OF  HIS  SON  WILLIAM — SETTLE- 
MENT  OF   THE   CROWN  ON    MATILDA HIS    ADMINISTRATION    OF 

JUSTICE— RELIEF   TO   THE   TENANTS    OF  THE    CROWN  LANDS- 
EXTORTION  OF  MONEY— DISPUTE  RESPECTING  LEGATES ^DEATH 

AND  CHARACTER  OF  HENRY— HIS  MINISTERS — STATE  OF  LEARN- 
ING. 

Four  years  were  now  elapsed,  since  Robert  of 
S?*dn'*  Normandy  had  abandoned  his  dominions  to  earn 
a  barren  wreath  of  glory  in  the  fields  of  Palestine. 
Accompanied  by  Hugh  of  Vermandois,  and  Robert  of  Flan- 
dersy  he  had  passed  the  Alps,  received  the  benediction  of  the 
pontiff  at  Lucca,  and  joined  the  crusaders  under  the  walls  of 
Constantinople.  At  the  siege  of  Nice  he  held  an  important 
command:  in  the  battle  of  Dorylseum  his  exhortations  and 
example  sustained  the  fainting  courage  of  the  christians:  at 
the  reduction  of  Antioch  the  praise  of  superior  prowess  was 
shared  between  him  and  Godfrey  of  Bouillon:*  and  if,  dur- 

« 

*  It  was  believed  that  Godfrey  with  a  stroke  of  his  sword  had  divided  the 
body  of  a  Turk  from  the  shoulder  to  the  opposite  haunch;  and  that  Robert 
by  the  descent  of  his  falchion  had  cloven  the  head  and  armour  of  his  ad- 
versary from  the  crown  to  the  breast. 
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iAg  a  reverse  of  fortune,  he  alunk  with  several  others  from  the 
pressure  of  famine  and  the  prospect  of  slavery,  this  temporary 
stain  was  effaced  by  his  return,  his  exploits  in  the  field ,  and 
his  services  in  the  assault  of  Jerusalem.  The  crown  of  that 
city  was  given  to  Grodfrey,  the  most  worthy  of  the  confede- 
rate chieftains:  but  if  we  may  believe  the  English  historians^ 
it  had  been  previously  offered  to  Robert,  who,  with  more 
wisdom  than  he  usually  displayed,  preferred  his  European 
dominions  to  the  precarious  possession  of  a  throne  surrounded 
by  ho$tile  and  infidel  nations.* 

By  priority  of  birth,  and  the  stipulation  of  trea- 
ties, the  crown  of  England  belonged  to  Robert    ^p^^Mtion 
He  had  already  arrived  in  Italy  on  his  way  home:  ^*"^* 

but  ignorant  of  the  prize  that  was  at  stake,  he  loi-      ..qq 
tared  in  Apulia  to  woo  Sibylla,  the  fair  sister  of 
William  of  Conversana.t    Henry,  the  younger  brother,  was 
on  the  spot:  he  had  followed  Rufus  into  the  forest:  and  the 
moment  that  he  heard  the  king  was  fallen,  spurring  his  horse, 
he  rode  to  Winchester,  to  secure  the  royal  treasures.     Wil- 
liam de  Breteuil,  to  whose  custody  they  had  been  intrusted, 
arrived  at  the  same  time,  and  avowed  his  determination  to 
preserve  them  for  Robert,  the  rightful  heir.    The  prince  im- 
mediately drew  his  sword;  and  blood  would  have  been  shed, 
had  not  their  common  friends  interposed,  and  prevailed  on 
Breteuil  to  withdraw  his  opposition.    As  soon  as  Henry  had 
obtained  possession  of  the  treasures  and  castle,  he  was  pro- 
claimed king:  and   riding  to  Westminster  was 
crowned  on  Sunday,  the  third  day  after  the  death        ^'   ' 
of  his  brother.     The  ceremonial  was  the  same  as  had  been 
observed  in  the  coronation  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings,  and 
was  performed  by  Maurice,  bishop  of  London,  in  the  absence 
of  Ansel  m  and  the  vacancy  of  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  York4 

On  the  same  day  care  was  taken  to  inform  the 
nation  of  the  benefits  which  it  would  derive  from  ?*•  ^^^'' 
the  accession  of  the  new  monarch.     To  strengthen 
the  weakness  of  his  claim  by  connecting  it  with  the  interests 
of  the  people,  he  published  a  charter  of  liberties,  copies  of 
which  were  sent  to  the  several  counties,  and  deposited  in  the 
principal  monasteries.     In  this  instrument,  1.  he  restored  to 
the  church  its  ancient  immunities,  and  promised  neither  to 
sell  the  vacant  benefices,  nor  to  let  them  out  to  farm,  nor  to 
retain  them  in  his  own  possession  for  the  benefit  of  his  ex- 

*  Genr.  TUb.  apud  Bouquet,  XIV.  13. 

t  Her  &ther  Geoffrv  was  the  nephew  of  Robert  the  ^uiacard.    Orderic, 
780.  '  *  Orderic,  782.    Bfalm.  88.    Chron.  Sax.  208. 
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chequer,  nor  to  raise  tallages  on  their  tenants.  2.  He  granted 
to  ul  his  barons  and  immaliate  vassals  (and  required  that  they 
should  make  the  same  concession  to  their  tenants)  that  they 
might  dispose  by  will  of  their  personal  property:  that  they 
might  give  their  daughters  and  female  relatives  in  marriage 
witfiout  fee  orimpediment, provided  theintended  husband  were 
not  his  enemy:  tfiat  for  breaches  of  the  peace  and  other  delin- 
quencies they  should  not  be  placed  at  the  king's  mercy,  as 
in  the  days  of  his  father  and  brother,  but  should  be  condemn- 
ed in  the  sums  assigned  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  laws:  that  their 
heirs  should  pay  the  customary  reliefs  for  the  livery  of  their 
lands,  and  not  the  arbitrary  compensations  which  had  been 
exacted  by  his  two  predecessors:  that  heiresses  should  not  be 
compelled  by  the  king  to  marry  without  the  consent  of  the 
barons:  that  widows  should  retain  their  dowers,  and  not  be 
given  in  marriage  against  their  will:  and  that  die  wardship 
of  minors  should,  together  with  the  custody  of  their  lands,  be 
committed  to  their  ;mother8,  or  nearest  relations.  S.  To  the 
nation  at  large  he  promised  to  put  in  force  the  laws  of  Eldward 
the  confessor,  as  they  had  been  amended  and  published  by  his 
father :  to  levy  no  moneya^  which  had  not  been  paid  in  the 
Saxon  times:  and  to  punish  with  severity  the  coiners  and 
venders  of  light  monies.  He  exempted  from  the  Danee^lt  the 
demesne  lands  of  all  his  military  tenants,  fofgave  aU  fines 
due  to  the  exchequer,  and  the  pecuniary  mulcts  for  ^^  murder" 
committed  before  his  coronation;  and  ordered,  under  the 
heaviest  penalties,  reparation  to  be  made  for  all  injustices  com- 
mitted in  consequence  of  the  death  of  his  brother.  Such  are 
the  provisions  of  this  celebrated  charter:  which  is  the  more 
deserving  of  the  reader's  notice,  because,  as  it  professes  to 
abolish  the  illegal  customs  introduced  after  the  conquest,  it 
shows  the  nature  of  the  grievances  which  the  nation  had  suf- 
fered under  the  two  Williams.  Henry,  however,  retained 
both  the  royal  forests  and  the  forest  laws:  but  as  a  kind  of 
apology  he  declared,  that  in  this  reservation  he  was  guided 
by  the  advice,  and  had  obtained  the  consent,  of  his  barons. 
He  added  at  the  same  time  a  very  beneficial  charter  in  favour 
of  the  citizens  of  London.* 


*  Leg.  Sax.  233.  Ric.  Hagul.  310,  311.  Henry's  charter  it  a  veiy  im- 
portant document,  as  it  professes  to  restore  the  law  to  the  same  state  in 
which  it  had  been  settled  by  William  the  conqueror.  Lagam  regis  Ed- 
vardi  vobis  reddo  cum  emcndationibus  quibus  earn  pater  meus  eraendavil 
consilio  baronum  suorum.  Leg.  234.  Hence  wc  may  infer  that  at  that 
period  the  crown  derived  no  emolument  from  the  custody  of  the  vacant 
benefices:  that  it  opposed  no  impediment  to  the  marriages  of  the  female 
relations  of  its  teiuuits:  that  the  great  council  of  tenants  decided  on  the 
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Hitherto  the  moral  conduct  of  Henry  had  been 
as  questionable  as  that  of  his  late  brother:  policy   Hiflrefor- 
now  taught  him  to  assume  the  zeal  and  severity  of  "^  ^^ 
a  reformer.     He  dismissed* his  mistresses;  drove  from  his 
court  the  men,  who  had   scandalized   the  public  by  their 
efieminacy  and  debaucheries;*  and  sent  to  hasten  the  return 
of  archbishop  Anselm  with  expressions  of  the  highest  regard 
and  veneration  for  his  character.     At  the  solicita- 
tion of  the  prelates  he  consented  to  marry :  and  the   *"^  ™"^ 
object  of  bis  choice  was  Matilda  or  Maud,  the    ^^' 
daughter  of  Malcolm,  king  of  Scots,  by  Margaret,  the  sister 
of  Edgar  the  etheling:  a  princess  whose  descent  from  the 
Anglo-Saxon  monarchs  was  expected  to  add  stability  to  his 
throne^  and  to  secure  the  succession  to  his  posterity.  An  objec- 

marriages  of  heiresses:  that  widows  were  allowed  to  many  according  to 
their  own  choice:  that  the  custody  of  the  heir  and  his  lands  was  ^ven  to 
the  mother  and  his  near  relation:  that  the  amount  of  reliefs  was  nzed  by 
law,  and  that  there  were  estates,  called  rectx  haereditates,  which  paid  no 
relief  at  aU:  that  the  dispo^tion  of  personal  property  by  will  was  valid 
without  the  consent  of  the  sovereign:  that  the  personsity  of  intestates  was 
Prided  by  the  nearest  relatires:  and  that  amerciaments,  by  which  the  per- 
sonal estate  of  the  delinquent  was  placed  at  the  mercy  oif  the  king  were  un- 
known. AH  the  contrary  practices  had  grown  up  during  the  last  years  of 
the  conqueror,  and  the  reign  of  Rufus,  particularly  under  the  administra- 
tion of  l^ambud.  To  the  charter  is  added  a  law  treatise  in  94  chapters,' 
drawn  up  by  an  unknown  writer,  evidently  with  the  intention  of  instruct- 
ing the  judges  in  the  law,  as  it  stood  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  confessor, 
ai^  as  it  was  amended  by  William  the  conqueror,  and  had  now  been  re- 
stored by  Heniy.  Leg.  Sax.  236—283.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that 
when  the  king  found  himself  firmly  seated  on  the  throne,  he  renewed  all 
the  grievances  which  he  had  previously  abolished. 

*  EffisminatoB  curia  propellens,  lucemarum  usum  noctibus  in  curia  re- 
stituity-qui  fuerat  tempore  fratris  intemussus.  Malm.  88.  Why  lights  had 
been  prohibited  in  the  palace  of  William,  or  were  now  restored  by  Heniy, 
I  am  unable  to  explain.  But  the  effoeminati  are  so  frequently  mentioned 
by  oar  ancient  writers,  that  they  demand  some  notice.  They  were  the 
iiahionable  young  men  of  the  time,  and  received  that  appellation  from  their 
manner  of  dresnng,  which  approached  to  that  of  women.  They  wore 
tunics  with  deep  sleeves,  and  mantles  with  long  trains.  The  peaks  of  their 
shoes  (pigacix)  were  stuffed  with  tow,  of  enormous  length,  and  twisted  to 
imitate  the  horn  of  a  ram  or  the  coils  of  a  serpent:  an  improvement  lately 
introduced  by  Fulk,  earl  of  Anjou,  to  conceal  the  deformity  of  his  feet. 
Their  hair  was  divided  in  front,  and  combed  on  the  shoulders,  whence  it 
fell  in  ringlets  down  the  back,  and  was  often  lengthened  most  preposte- 
rously by  the  addition  of  false  curls.  This  mode  of  dressing  was  opposed 
hy  the  more  rigid  among  the  clergy,  particularly  the  manner  of  wearing 
the  hair,  which  was  said  to  have  been  prohibited  by  St  Paul:  ''if  a  man 
nourish  his  hair,  it  is  a  shame  to  him.''  1  Cor.  xi.  14.  But  after  a  long 
struggle  ftshion  triumphed  over  both  the  clergy  and  the  apostle.  See  Malms- 
bury  (88.  99,)  Eadmer  (23. 106),  and  Orderic  (682).  The  ktter  adds, 
that  tiiey  were  addicted  to  the  most  abominable  vices;  sodomiticis  spurci- 
tiis  fodi  catamitae.    Ibid. 
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tion  was,  however,  made  to  their  union,  which  nearly  de- 
feated his  hopes.  The  princess  in  her  childhood  had  been 
intrusted  to  the  care  of  her  aunt  Christina,  abbess  of  Wilton, 
who  to  preserve  the  chastity  of  her  niece  from  the  brutality 
of  the  Norman  soldiers,  had  compelled  her  to  wear  the  veil, 
and  to  frequent  the  society  of  the  nuns.  Hence  it  was  con- 
tended that  according  to  the  ecclesiastical  canons  she  was 
no  longer  at  liberty  to  marry:  but  in  a  synod  of  the  prelates 
the  objection  was  over-ruled  in  conformity  with  a  former  de- 
.       cision  of  archbishop  Lanfranc  on  a  similar  occasion. 

°^'  ■  The  marriage  was  celebrated,  and  the  queen 
crowned  with  the  usual  solemnity  by  Anselm,  who  had  now 
returned  to  England,  and  resumed  the  administration  of  his 
diocese.* 

To  satisfy  the  clamour  of  the  people,  Henry  had 
Confine-  committed  to  the  Tower  Flambard,  bishop  of  Dur- 
ment  and  ^^^^^  ^^  obnoxious  minister  of  the  late  king.  The 
Fbinba^.    P^e'^©  lived  sumptuously  in  his  confinement  on 

1101.  the  allowance  which  he  received  from  the  exche- 
quer, and  the  presents  which  were  sent  him  by  his 
friends :  and  by  his  wit,  cheerfulness,  and  generosity,  won  the 
good  will,  while  he  lulled  the  vigilance,  of  his  keepers.  In 
the  beginning  of  February  he  received  a  rope  concealed  in 
the  bottom  of  a  pitcher  of  wine.  The  knights,  who  guarded 
him,  were  as  usual  invited  to  dine:  they  drank  copiously  till 
it  was  late  in  the  evening:  and  soon  after  they  had  lain  down 
to  rest,  Flambard,  with  the  aid  of  his  rope,  descended  from 
the  window,  was  conducted  by  his  friends  to  the  sea  shore, 
and  thence  escaped  into  Normandy,  t  In  Normandy  he  found 
duke  Robert,  who  had  married  Sibylla,  and  returned  to  his 
dutchy  within  a  month  after  the  death  of  his  brother.  By 
his  former  subjects  he  Iiad  been  received  with  welcome:  but 

*  Eadmer,  S6 — SB.  Alured  Bev.  144.  From  the  proceedings  in  the 
council  held  on  this  occasion  it  appears,  that  at  the  time  of  the  conquest 
there  was  no  security  for  females,  unless  they  took  refuge  in  a  convent. 
Suo  pudori  metuentes  monasteria  virginum  petivere,  acceptoque  velo  sese 
inter  ipsas  a  tanta  infamia  protexere.  Ead  ibid.  Matilda  traced  her  de- 
scent from  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings  in  this  manner: 

Edmund,  Ironside* 

Edward. 

I 
I  i 

Edgar.  Margaret. 


t  Orderic,  786. 


Bfatilda. 
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lis  datm  to  the  English  crown,  though  he  meent  to  enforce 
it,  was  postponed  to  a  subsequent  period.  Bleasure,  not 
powBTf  was  his  present  object:  he  wished  to  exhibit  to  his 
Normans  the  fair  prize  which  he  had  brought  (torn  Apulia: 
and  her  fortune,  a  very  conedderable  sum,  was  con- 
sumed in  feastings  and  pageantry.  *  But  the  arrival  ^J^'^^i^ 
and  suggestions  of  Flambard  awakened  his  ambi-  cro^„. 
tion,  and  turned  his  thoughts  from  pleasure  to  war. 
His  vassals  professed  their  eagerness  to  fight  under  a  prince, 
who  had  gained  laurels  in  the  holy  war:  tenders  of  assistance 
were  received  from  England:  and  a  powerful  force  of  men  at 
arms,  archers,  and  footmen,  were  ordered  te  assemble  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Tresport  On  the  English  barons,  who 
had  engased  to  espouse  his  cause,  Robert  de  Belesme,  Wil- 
liam de  Warenne,  Ivo  de  Grentesmenil,  and  Walter  Gifiard, 
he  bestowed  some  of  the  strongest  fortrctsses  in  Normandy. 
His  object  was  to  secure  their  co-operation :  but  he  had  reason 
to  regret  a  measure,  which  weakened  his  power,  and  ulti- 
mately caused  his  ruin.t 

Henry  beheld  with  disquietude  the  preparations 
of  his  brother:  but  trembled  still  more  at  the  well  Hcmy's 
known  disaffection  of  his  barons.  By  Robert  de  5^8."*' 
Meulant,  the  most  trusty  and  favoured  of  his  mi- 
nisters, he  was  advised  to  make  every  sacrifice  for  the  pre- 
servation of  his  crown;  to  promiite  whatever  should  be  asked; 
to  divide  among  the  suspected  the  choicest  of  the  royal  de- 
mesnes; and  to  wait  till  the  hour  of  danger  was  past,  when  he 
might  resume  these  concessions,  and  punish  the  perfidy  of 
the  men,  who  had  presumed  to  sell  to  their  sovereign 
those  services  which  they  already  owed  him  by  their  oaths. 
At  Whitsuntide  Henry  held  his  court:  every  petition  was 
granted:  the  charter  was  renewed:  and  in  the  hands  of  An- 
selm,  as  the  representative  of  the  nation,  the  king  swore 
faithfully  to  fulfil  all  his  engagements.  His  army  was  col- 
lected at  Pevensey  on  the  coast  of  Sussex:  Robert,  conducted 
by  the  mariners  whom  Flambard  had  debauched  from  their 
allegiance,  reached  the  harbour  of  Portsmouth.  To  secure 
the  city  of  Winchester  became  to  each  prince  an  object  of  the 
first  importance.  If  Robert  were  neai'er,  he  was  delayed  by 
the  debarkation  of  his  troops,  and  Henry  overtook  him  on 

*  Malms.  86.  Sibylla  died  in  1103  of  poison  administered,  it  was  be- 
Iteredy  by  Agnes,  dowager  countess  of  Buckingham,  who,  as  she  possessed 
the  affeetions,  was  also  ambitious  to  share  the  honours,  of  the  duke.  Orde- 
rie,  810.     Malmsbuiy's  account  is  diiTsrent. 

f  Idem,  7fr. 
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his  inarch.  By  the  neighbourhood  of  \ht  two  armies  the 
spirit  of  revolt  was  again  awakened  amone  the  Anglo-Normait 
barons:  but  the  natives  remained  faithful  to  Henry,  and  An- 
selm  devoted  himself  to  his  interests.  He  harangued  the 
troops  on  the  duty  of  allegiance,  recalled  from  the  camp  of 
Robert  some  of  the  deserters,  confirmed  the  wavering  loyalty 
of  others,  and  threatened  the  invaders  with  the  sentence  of 
excommunication.  After  several  fruitless  and  irritating  mes* 
sages,  Henry  demanded  a  conference  with  his  brother.     The 

two  princes  met  in  a  vacant  space  between  the  ar» 
Facifica-      mies,  conversed  for  a  few  minutes,  and  embraced 

as  friends.  The  terms  of  reconciliation  were  ina- 
mediately  adjusted.  Robert  renounced  all  claim  to  the  crown 
of  England,  and  obtained  in  return  a  yearly  pension  of  three 
thousand  marks,  the  cession  of  all  the  castles  which  Henry 
possessed  in  Normandy,  with  the  exception  of  Damfront,  and 
the  revocation  of  the  judgment  of  forfeiture,  which  William 
had  pronounced  against  his  adherents*  It  was  moreover  sti- 
pulated, that  both  princes  should  unite  to  punish  their  re* 
spective  enemies,  and  that  if  either  died  without  legitimate 
issue,  the  survivor  should  be  his  heir.  Twelve  barons  on 
each  side  swore  to  enforce  the  observance  of  these  articles.* 

It  was  not,  however,  in  the  disposition  of  Henry 

^^P^P^'    to  forget  or  forgive.     Prevented  by  the  treaty 

enemiei.       ^^^^  chastising  the  public  disaffection  of  his  An- 

1102.       glo-Norman  barons,  he  sought  pretexts  of  revengge 

in  their  private  conduct  Spies  were  appointed  to 
watch  them  on  their  demesnes,  and  in  their  intercourse  with 
their  vassals:  charges  of  real  or  pretended  transgressions  were 
repeatedly  brought  before  the  king's  court;  and  each  obnox- 
ious nobleman  in  his  turn  was,  justly  or  unjustly,  pronounced 
a  criminal  and  an  outlaw.  Of  the  great  families,  the  descend- 
ants of  the  warriors  who  had  fought  with  the  conqueror,  the 
most  powerful  successively  disappeared:  and  in  opposition  to 
the  otfiers,  Henry's  jealousy  selected  from  the  needy  follow- 
ers of  the  court,  men,  whom  he  enriched  with  the  spoils  of 
the  proscribed,  and  raised  to  an  equality  with  the  proudest 
of  their  rivals.  To  these  he  looked  as  to  the  strongest  bul- 
warks of  his  throne:  for  since  they  owed  their  fortunes  to  his 
bounty,  their  own  interest,  if  not  their  gratitude,  would  bind 
them  firmly  to  his  support.! 


•  .Eadmer,  58.    Ordericy  f  88.    Chron.  Sax.  209, 210. 
t  Orderic,  804, 805. 
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Among  the  outlaws  were  Robert  Malet,  Ivo  de 
Grentesmenil,*  Warenne,  ^earl  of  Surrey,  Wil-  S^I^J^  d^ 
liam,  earl  of  Morton  and  Cornwall,  and  Hobert  de  BeleLne.^ 
Belesme,  earl  of  Shrewsbury.  The  last,  the  son  . 
of  the  great  Montgomery,  deserves  some  notice.  He  was 
the  most  powerful  subject  in  England,  haughty,  rapacious^ 
and  deceitful.  In  these  vices  he  might  have  manv  equals: 
in  cruelty  he  rose  preeminent  among  the  savages  01  the  age. 
He  preferred  the  death  to  the  ransom  of  his  captives;  it  was 
his  aelight  to  feast  his  eyes  with  the  contortions  of  the  vie- 
tims,  men  and  women,  whom  he  had  ordered  to  be  impaled: 
he  is  even  said  to  have  torn  out  the  eyes  of  his  godson  with 
his  own  hands,  because  the  father  of  the  boy  had  committed 
some  trivial  offence,  and  had  escaped  from  his  vengeance.! 
Against  this  monster,  not  from  motives  of  humanity  but  of 
policy,  Henry  had  conceived  the  most  violent  hatred.  He 
was  cited  before  the  king's  court:  the  conduct  of  his  ^cers 
in  Normandy  as  well  as  in  England,  his  words  no  less  than 
his  actions,  were  severely  scrutinized:  and  a  long  list  of  five- 
and-forty  offences  was  objected  to  him  by  his  accusers.  The 
earl,  according  to  custom,  obtained  permission  to  retire,  that 
he  might  consult  his  friends:  but  instantly  mounted  his  horse, 
fled  to  his  earldom,  summoned  his  retainers,  and  boldly  bade 
defiance  to  the  power  of  his  prosecutor.  Henry  cheerfully 
accepted  the  challenge,  and  began  the  war  with  the  invest- 
ment of  the  castle  of  Arundel,  which,  after  a  siege  of  three 
months,  surrendered  by  capitulation.  Belesme,  in  the  inter* 
yal,  had  fortified  Bridgenorth  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Severn, 
and  placed  in  it  a  garrison  of  seven  hundred  men :  but  the 
townsmen,  intimidated  by  the  menaces  of  the  king,  rose  upon 
their  defenders,  and  opened  the  gates  to  the  royal  forces. 
Shrewsbury  still  remained  in  his  possession.  From  that  city 
to  Bridgenorth  the  country  was  covered  with  wood;  and  the 
only  road  ran  through  a  narrow  defile  between  two  moun- 
tains, the  declivities  of  which  he  had  lined  with  his  archers. 
Henry  ordered  the  infantry,  sixty  thousand  men,  to  open  a 
passage:  in  a  few  days  the  trees  were  felled:  and  a  safe  and 
spacious  road  conducted  the  king  to  the  walls  of  Shrewsbury. 
At  his  arrival  despair  induced  Belesme  to  come  forth  on 
foot:  he  offered  the  keys  of  the  place  to  the  conqueror;  and 

*  Ivo  WIS  accused  of  haying  made  war  on  his  neighbours,  quod  in  ilia 
regjone  crimen  est  inusitatum,  nee  sine  gravi  ultlone  fit  expiatum.  On 
dericy  805.  This  was  the  great  merit  of  the  conqueror  and  his  sons*  They 
compelled  their  barons  to  dedde  their  controversies  in  his  court,  instsii^ 
€ff  waging  war  agvnst  each  other. 

t  OrderiCj  811.  841.    Ang.  Sac.  ii.  698,  699.    Malms.  89. 
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furreadcred  kimself  at  discretion.  His  life  was  apared:  but 
he  was  compelled  to  quit  the  kingdom^  and  to  promise  upon 
oath  never  to  return  without  the  royal  permission.* 

Hitherto  the  duke  had  religiously  observed  th^ 

Duke  Bo-     conditions  of  peace.     He  had  even  on  the  first 

£nrlan<L      notice  of  Belesme's  rebellion,  ravaged  the  Norman 

1103.       estates  of  that  nobleman.     Sensible,  however,  that 

the  real  crime  of  the  outlaws  was  their  former  at* 
tachment  to  his  interests,  he  unexpectedly  came  to  England 
at  the  solicitation  of  the  earl  of  Surrey,  and  incautiously 
trusted  himself  to  the  generosity  of  an  unfeeling  brotlier. 
He  was  received  indeed  with  the  smile  of  affection,  but  soon 
found  that  he  was  in  reality  a  captive:  instead  of  interceding 
in  favour  of  others,  he  was  reduced  to  treat  for  his  own  liber- 
ty :  and  as  the  price  of  his  ransom,  gladly  resigned  his  annuity 
of  three  thousand  marks,  which,  to  save  the  honour  of  the 
two  princes,  was  received  as  a  present  by  the  queen  Matilda. t 
After  such  treatment  Robert  could  not  doubt  of  the  hostility 
of  bis  brother:  and  in  his  own  defence  sought  the  friendship, 
apd  accepted  the  services,  of  the  outlaw  Belesme,  who  still 

possessed  thirty-four  castles  in  Normandy.    Henry 

^^'y  *""     received  the  intelligence  with  pleasure,  pronounc- 

mandy.  ^'   ®^  ^^®  alliance  between  himself  and  Robert  at  an 

U05.       end,  received,  perhaps  procured,  invitations  from 

the  enemies  of  the  duke,  and  resolved  to  transfer 
the  Norman  coronet  to  his  own  head4  He  had  even  the 
effrontery  to  assume  credit  for  the  purity  of  his  motives,  and 
to  bold  himself  out  as  the  saviour  of  an  a£9icted  country.  It 
may,  indeed,  be,  $is  his  panegyrists  assert,  that  the  duke  was 
weak  and  improvident :  that  he  spent  his  time  and  his  money 
in  the  pursuit  of  voluptuousness;  and  submitted  to  be  robbed 
by  his  mistresses  and  the  companions  of  Tils  pleasures:  that 
he  suffered  his  barons  to  wage  war  on  each  other,  and  to  in- 
flict every  species  of  calamity  on  his  subjects:§  still  it  will  be 
diflScult  to  believe  that  it  was  pity  and  not  ambition;  a  hope 
to  relieve  the  distresses  of  his  counlryroen,  and  not  a  desire 
to  annex  Normandy  to  his  dominions;  which  induced  Henry 
to  unsheathe  the  sword  ag&inst  his  unfortunate  brother.  The 
first  campaign  passed  without  any  important  result:  in  the 

second  the  fate  of  Normandy  was  decided  before 
taken  pri-  ^®  walls  of  Tenchebrai.  TTie  king  had  besieged 
■oner.  that  fortress :  and  Robert  on  an  appointed  day  ap- 

•  Orderic,  806—808.    Malms.  88.    Ghron.  Sax.  210*.  .  Hor,  650,  651. 
t  Chron.  Sax.  311.     Malma.  88.     Orderic,  805.    Plor.  653. 

#  Chron.  dax.  312.    Orderic,  808.  813. 
^  Ord«ri«,  815.  821.    Malm.  86.  89. 
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proached  with  all  his  forces  to  its  relief.  The  action  was 
bloody  and  obstinate:  but  Helie  de  la  Fleche,  who  feught  on 
the  side  of  Henry,  unexpectedly  attacked  the  enemy  in  flank; 
and  the  duke,  the  earl  of  Morton,  Robert  de  Stute- 
ville,  Edgar,  the  etheling,*  and  four  hundred  ^®P^**- 
knights,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors.  To  some  of 
his  captives  the  king  gave  their  freedom:  others  he  released 
for  a  stipulated  ransom;  Morton  and  Stuteville  were  con- 
demned to  perpetual  imprisonment.  The  fate  of  Robert  was 
delayed  for  a  few  weeks.  His  presence  was  wanted  to  pro- 
cure from  his  officers  the  surrender  of  their  trusts:  as  soon  as 
he  ceased  to  be  useful,  he  was  sent  to  England,  and  kept  in 
confinement  till  death.  In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  Be- 
lesme,  through  the  interest  of  Helie,  obtained  permission  to 
retain  a  portion  of  his  estates:  and  Flam  bard  purchased  with 
the  surrender  of  Lisieux,  the  restoration  of  his  bishoprict 
Henry  summoned  the  Norman  barons  to  that  city,  where  he 
was  acknowledged  as  duke  without  opposition,  j: 

While  the  king  had  thus  been  employed  in  chas- 
tising his  enemies,  and  stripping  an  unfortunate   ^^IJ^ 
brother  of  his  dominions,  he  was  engaged  in  a  less   vestituKs. 
successful  quarrel  with  Anselm  and  the  court  of 
Rome  concerning  the  right  of  investiture.     To  understand 
the  subject  of  the  controversy,  the  reader  should  know  that 
according  to  ancient  practice  the  election  of  bishops  had  gene- 
rally depended  on  the  testimony  of  the  clergy  and  people,  and 
the  suffrage  of  the  provincial  prelates.     But  the  lapse  of  years, 
and  the  conversion  of  the  barbarous  nations,  had  introduced 
important  innovations  into  this  branch  of  ecclesiastical  polity. 
The  tenure  of  clerical,  was  assimilated  to  that  of  lay,  proper- 
ty: the  sovereign  assumed  the  right  of  approving  of  the  pre- 
late elect;  and  the  new  bishop  or  abbot,  like  tiie  baron  or 
knight,  was  compelled  to  swear  fealty,  and  to  do  homage  to 
his  superior  lord.    The  pretensions  of  the  crown  were  gradu- 
ally extended.     As  it  was  the  interest  of  the  prince  that  the 
spiritual  fiefs  should  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  his 
enemies,  he  reserved  to  himself  the  right  of  nomi-   S^f*"!^^ 
nation;  and  in  virtue  of  that  right  invested  the  in- 
dividual whom  he  had  nominated,  with  the  ring  and  crosier, 

*  Edgar  was  set  at  liberty  by  Henry  (Chion.  Sax.  214.)  It  is  the  last 
time  that  mention  is  made  of  that  prince. 

f  Eadmer,  90.  Malm.  89.  Hunt  217.  Orderic,  830--822.  The  duke 
was  made  prisoner  by  Galdric  the  kingr's  chaplain,  who  was  rewarded  Air 
his  seiTices  with  the  bishopric  of  Landaff,  But  this  warlike  orelate  sooa 
incurred  the  hatred  of  the  citizens,  and  was  murdered  in  a  field  with  fiye 
efhispMbendarisf.    Orderie|a21.  ^  Orderic,  833. 83S.  ' 
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the  acknowledged  embleniB  of  episcopal  and  abbatial  jurisdic- 
tion. The  church  had  observed  with  iealousy  theae  success 
sive  encroachments  on  her  privileges:  in  the  general  councils 
of  Nice  in  787^  and  of  Constantinople  in  669,  the  Dominatioor 
of  bishops  by  lay  authority  had  been  condemned:  in  1067  the 
former  prohibitions  were  renewed  by  Gren>ry  VIL;  and  ten 
years  aiterwards  Victor  III.  in  a  synod  at  Beneventum  added 
the  sentence  of  excommunication  both  against  the  prince  who 
should  presume  to  exercise  the  right  oi  investiture^  and  the 
prelate  who  should  condescend  to  receive  his  temporalities  on 
such  conditions.  But  it  was  in  vain  that  the  thunders  of  the 
church  were  directed  against  a  practice  enforced  by  sove* 
reigns,  who  refused  to  surrender  a  privilege  enjoyed  by  their 
predecessors,  and  defended  by  prelates  who  were  indebted  to 
it  for  their  wealth  and  importance.  The  contest  between  the 
two  powers  continued  during  half  a  century :  nor  was  it  with- 
out mutual  concessions  that  claims  so  contradictory  could  be 
amicably  adjusted. 

K«^-  *  '^  should,  however,  be  remembered  that  the  right 
*  "**  for  which  the  sovereigns  contended,  had  at  this  pe- 
riod degenerated  into  a  most  pernicious  abuse.  The  reader 
is  already  acquainted  with  the  manner  in  which  it  had  been 
exercised  by  William  Rufus,  who  for  his  own  profit  refused 
on  many  occasions  to  fill  the  vacant  benefices,  and  on  others 
degraded  the  dignities  of  the  church  by  prostituting  them  to 
the  highest  bidder.  In  France  and  Germany  similarevils  ex^^ 
jsted  even  to  a  greater  extent.  In  Normandy  the  indigence 
of  Robert  had  suggested  an  improvement  on  the  usual  pi^c- 
tice,  by  selling  the  reversion  of  bishoprics  in  favour  of  child- 
ren, and  granting  for  a  proportionate  sum  more  than 
^"*ol!e«  it  ^^^  diocese  to  the  same  prelate.  *  Every  good  man 
^^  ^  was  anxious  to  suppress  these  abuses;  and  the  zeal 
of  the  pontiffs  was  stimulated  by  the  more  virtuous  of  the 
episcopal  order.  >  Among  these  we  must  number  Ansehn. 
During  his  exile  he  had  assisted  at  the  councils  of  Bari  and 
Rome,  in  which  the  custom  of  investiture  Jhad  been  again 
condemned,  and  the  sentence  of  excommi^nication  against  the 
guilty  had  been  renewed.  At  his  first  interview  with  Henry, 
he  intimated  in  respectful  terms  his  inflexible  resolution  to 
observe  the  discipline  approved  in  these  synods:  and  the  king 
avowed  an  equally  fixed  determination  to  retain,  what  he  con- 
ceived to  be,  the  lawful  prerogative  of  his  crown.  He  stood, 
however,  at  that  moment  on  very  slippery  ground.  Without 
the  aid  of  the  primate  he  knew  not  how  to  put  down  the  par- 

*  Ivon.  Camot  epist  178,  ir9. 181. 
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tkaiuiy  or  to  reiisC  the  forces  of  his  brother  Robert:  it  was 
more  prudent  to  dinemble  than  to  throw  the  clergy  into  the 
arms  of  his  competitor:  and  bjr  mutual  consent  the  contro- 
versy was  suspended,  till  an  answer  could  be  procured  from 
the  pope;  which  answer,  as  both  had  foreseen,  was  unfavour- 
able to  the  pretensions  of  the  monarch.  It  would  exhaust  the 
patience  of  the  reader  to  descend  into  the  particulars  of  this 
dispute:  to  notice  all  the  messages  that  were  sent  to  Rome, 
and  the  answers  returned  to  England;  the  artifices  that  were 
employed  to  deceive,  and  the  expedients  suggested  to  mollify, 
Anselm.  At  last  by  the  king's  request  he  undertook,  aged 
and  infirm  as  he  was,  a  journey  to  Italy,  to  lay  the  whole 
controversy  before  the  pontifif:  on  his  return  he  received  an 
order  to  remain  in  banishment  till  he  should  be  willing  to 
submit  to  the  royal  pleasure.  The  exile  retired  to  his  friend 
the  ihihbishop  of  Lyons,  under  whose  hospitable  roof  he 
spent  the  three  following  years.  In  the  interval  Henry  was 
harassed  by  the  i^treaties  of  his  barons  and  the  murmurs  of 
the  people:  his  sister  Adela,  countess  of  Blois,  and  his  queen 
Matilda,  importuned  him  to  be  reconciled  to  the  primate:  and 
Paschal  II.  who  had  already  excommunicated  his  advisers, 
admonished  him  that  in  a  few  weeks  the  same  sentence  would 
be  pronounced  against  himself.  The  kine,  who  . 
was  not  prepared  to  push  the  dispute  to  this  ex-  Sraent " 
tremity,  discovered  a  willingness  to  relent  An- 
selm met  him  at  the  abbey  of  Bee;  and  both,  in  the  true  spi- 
rit of  conciliation,  consented  to  abandon  a  part  of  their  preten- 
sions* As  fealty  and  homage  wei^  civil  duties,  it  was  agreed 
that  they  should  be  exacted  from  every  clergyman  before  he 
received  his  temporaltics:  as  the  ring  and  crosier  were  con- 
sidered to  denote  spiritual  jurisdiction,  to  which  the  king 
acknowledged  he  had  no  claim,  the  collation  of  these  emblems 
was  suppressed.*  On  the  whole  the  church  gained  little  by 
the  compromise.  It  might  cheek,  but  did  not  abolish,  the 
principal  abuse.  If  Henry  surrendered  an  unnecessary  cere- 
mony, he  still  retained  the  substance.  The  right  which  he 
assumed  of  nominating  bishops  and  abbots  was  left  unimpair- 
ed: and  though  he  promised  not  to  appropriate  to  himself  the 
revenues  of  the  vacant  benefices,  it  was  an  engagement  which 
he  never  hesitated  to  violate.t 

•  Eadmer,  56-01. 

f  This  controveny  continued  to  embitter  the  life  of  pope  PaachaL  About 

three  years  after  the  compromise  with  the  king  of  England,  Heniy  IV.  of 

i  Qemumyf  consented  to  abandon  the  right  of  investiture  on  condition  that 

the  pontiff  would  crown  him  in  Rome.    But  as  soon  as  he  was  admitted 

withm  the  wal]f»  he  seized  on  Paschal«  conveyed  him  to  a  castle  in  the 
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The  possession  of  Normandjr  soon  inyolved  the 
War  in        j^^^g  i^  hostilities  with  the  nei^bouriog  princes. 
jgandy^        William^  the  only  son  of  the  captive  duke,  was  but 
five  years  old  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Tenche- 
brai:  and  Henry,  after  caressing  the  boy,  gave^  him  to  the 
custody  of  Helie  de  St  Saen,  who  had  married  an  illegitimate 
daughter  of  Robert.     But  it  was  suggested  by  his  advisers 
that  the  young  prince  might  at  some  future  period  claim  the 
dominions  of  his  father:  and  a  trusty  officer  was  despatched 
1108       ^^  surprise  the  castle  of  St.  Saen,  and  secure  the 
person  of  William.     Helie  was  absent:  but  the  in- 
genuity of  his  servants  defeated  the  diligence  of  the  royal 
messenger;  and  the  tutor  readily  abandoned  his  estates  to 
insure  me  safety  of  his  pupil.     The  son  of  Robert  was  con- 
ducted by  him  from  court  to  court:  and  every  where  his  in- 
nocence and  misfortunes  gained  him  partisans  and  protectors. 
Of  these  the  most  powerful  were  Louis,  king  of  France,  and 
Fulk,  earl  of  Anjou.     Louis  engaged  to  grant  him  the  inves- 
titure of  Normandy,  Fulk  to  give  him  his  dau^ter  Sibylla  in 
marriage:  promises,  the  performance  of  which  was  for  the 
present  suspended,  on  account  of  his  minority.    In  the  mean- 
while Helie  de  la  Fleche  died.     Henry  claimed  his  earldom 
of  Mans  as  an  appendage  of  Normandy:  Fulk  seized  it  in  / 
1113      "8^*  ^f  ^'*  vniey  the  only  daughter  of  Helie.     The 
former  was  assisted  by  his  nephew  Theobald,  earl 
of  Blois,  the  latter  by  his  superior  lord  the  king  of  France. 
During  two  years  victory  seemed  to  oscillate  between  these 
competitors:  and  each  ephemeral  success,  by  whomsoever  it 
was  gained,  invariably  produced  the  same  effects,  the  pillag^e 
of  the  country,  and  tiiie  oppression  of  the  inhabitants.     At 
length  a  peace  was  concluded,  by  the  conditions  of 
S  d  i"'   which  the  interests  of  the  Norman  prince  were 
1115.     Abandoned;  Matilda,  a  daughter  of  Fulk,  was  pro- 
mised in  marriage  to  William,  the  son  of  Henry; 
and  the  earl  was  permitted  to  keep  possession  of  Mans,  as  the 

n^glibourhoody  and  kept  him  in  coniinement  for  two  months.  To  obtam 
his  liberty  the  pope  confirmed  to  Henry  the  contested  rig'ht,  and  solemnly 
•wore  neyer  to  exconmiunicate  or  molest  him  for  his  exercise  of  it.  T^is 
acquiescence  of  Paschal  was  severely  condemned;  provincial  sjrnods  were 
assembled;  the  emperor  was  excommunicated;  and  the  pope  was  harassed 
by  complaints  and  reproofs.  Unable  to  exculpate  himself  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  more  zealous  of  the  prelates^  he  condescended  to  appear  in  the 
council  of  Lateran  in  1112  witliout  the  ensi&^ns  of  his  dignity,  and  to  submit 
his  conduct  to  public  inquir}\  By  order  of  the  fathers  the  charter  granted 
to  Heniy  was  burnt,  and  that  prince  was  excommunicated.  But  Paschal 
himself,  out  of  reverence  to  his  oath,  refused  to  pronounee  the  sentence,  and 
persisted  m  that  refusal  till  death.    Baron,  ad  ann.  1111,  1112.    Malm.  94. 
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feudatory  of  the  English  monarch.  During  the  war  the  king 
had  arrested  Belesme,  and  confined  him  for  life  in  the  castle 
of  Wareham.* 

As  William  of  Normandy  advanced  in  age,  the  hopes  of 
his  partisans  increased.     Baldwin ,  earl  of  Flanders, 
with  whom  he  had  found  an  honourable  retreat  dur-    ^"^  *** 
ing  the  last  five  years,  enga^  to  assist  him  with    "ins!' 
all  his  power:  Louis,  notwithstanding  the  peaee, 
was  induced  to  draw  the  swnrd  in  the  same  cause;  even  Fulk 
of  Anjou  agreed  to  join  the  confederates.    AU  these  princes 
had  individually  reasons  to  complain  of  Henry:  they  were 
willing  to  sanctify  their  resentments  by  espousing  the  inte- 
rests of  an  injured  orphan.     Thus  the  embers  of  war  were 
rekindled,  and  the  flame  stretched  from  one  extremity  of 
Normandy  to  the  other.     During  more  than  three  years  for- 
tune seemed  to  play  with  the  efiorts  of  the  combatants.     At 
first  Louis  was  compelled  to  solicit  the  forbearance  of  the 
king  of  England:  then  success  upon  success  waited  on  his 
arms:  afterwards  Baldwin  died  of  a  slight  wound  received  at 
the  siege  of  Eu:  next  Fulk  of  Anjou,  induced  by  a  consider- 
able bribe,  and  the  actual  marriage  of  his  daughter  to  Henry's 
son,  withdrew  from  the  allies;  and  at  last  ihfi  deci- 
sive though  almost  bloodless  victory  of  Brenville,   5??*^.S^ 
gave  the  superiority  to  the  king  of  England.     By      1119.  ^* 
accident  Henry  and  Louis  met  in  the  vicinity  of 
Noyon.     Henry  had  five,  Louis  four  hundred  knights.     The 
French  fought  on  horseback:  the  English,  with  the  exeep* 
tion  of  one  fifth  of  their  number,  fought  on  foot    During 
the  engagement  both  princes  displayed  the  most  determined 
courage,  and   both  were    in  the  most  imminent   danger. 
Henry  received  two  blows  on  the  head:  but  though  the  vio* 
leoce  of  the  shock  forced  the  blood  from  his  nostrils,  such 
was  the  temper  of  his  helmet  that  it  resisted  tlie  edge  of  the 
battle-axe.    The  horse  of  Louis  was  killed  under  him,  and  it 
was  with  difficulty  that  he  escaped  on  foot  in  the  crowd  of 
fugitives.     His  standard  and  one  hundred  and  forty  knights 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  conquerors.     William  of  Nor- 
mandy was  in  the  battle,  but  saved  himself  by  flightt 

An  end  was  put  to  hostilities  by  the  paternal  in-         ,  , 
dustry  of  the  pontiflr,  Calixtus  H.     Louis,  attended   ^*^^^ 
by  tiie  son  or  Robert,  appeared  in  the  council  of  p^p^, 
Rhemes;  and  in  a  speech  of  some  eloquence  had 
accused  Henry  of  cruelty,  injustice,  and  ambition.     The 

•  Oidcric,837— 841. 

t  Orderic,  843—854.    Cbron.  Sax.  821.    Hunt  217.    Malm.  90. 
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royal  orator  had  been  answered  by  the  archbishop  of  Rouen: 
but  thi^  prelate  was  heard  with  impatience,  and  frequently 
interrupted  by  the  partisans  of  France.  At  the  termination 
of  the  cooDcily  Calixtua  himself  visited  Henry,  to  whom  he 
was  allied  by  descent;  and  the  king  of  En^and  attempted  to 
justify  or  palliate  his  conduct  in  the  presence  of  the  pope. 
He  denied  that  he  had  taken  Normandy  from  his  brother. 
That  brother  had  previously  lost  it  by  iiis  indolence  and 
folly.  All  that  he  himself  had  done,  was  to  wrest  the  ancient 
patrimony  of  bis  family  from  the  hands  of  the  traiM>rs  and 
rebels,  into  whose  possession  it  bad  fallen.  Nor  was  it  true 
that  Robert  was  kept  in  prison.  He  was  treated  as  a  prince 
who  had  retired  from  the  cares  and  fatigues  of  government 
He  lived  in  a  royal  castle,  was  served  with  princely  magnifi- 
ceoce,  and  enjoyed  every  amusement  that  he  desired.  As 
for  William,  Henry  assured  the  pontiff  that  he  felt  the  affec- 
tion of  an  unde  for  the  young  prince:  that  it  had  been  bis  in- 
tention to  have  educated  him  with  his  own  son;  and  that  he 
had  frequently  offered  him  an  honourable  asylum  and  three 
earldoms  in  England:  dffers  which  William  had  constantly 
refused  at  the  suggestion  of  men>  who  were  equally  the  ene- 
mies of  the  nephew  and  the  uncle.  Such  flimsy  reasoning 
could  not  deceive  the  penetration  of  Calixtus:  but  unwilling 
to  urge  a  request,  in  which  he  foresaw  he  should  not  succeed, 
he  diverted  the  conversation  to  the  subject  of  the  war,  and 
obtained  from  Henry  an  avowal  of  the  most  pacific  sentiments. 
The  intelligence  was  immediately  communicate4^>t6  the  dif- 
ferent belligerents,  and  a  treaty  of  peace  was  c9Btiluded  under 

the  auspices  of  the  pontifil  Heiarfy  retained  what 
Treaty  of  j^^  principally  sought,  the  possesion  of  Normandy, 
^^^^'  and  the  king  of  France,  as  sovereign  lord,  receiv- 
ed the  homage  of  Wiluam,  Henry's  son,  in  lieu  of  tluit  of  the 
father.* 
Re     ks  ^^  perusing  the  history  of  this  war,  written  by 

the  pen  of  Orderic,  the  mind  is  surprised  at  the 
opposite  instances  of  barbarism  and  refinement,  of  cruelty' 
and  humanity,  with  which  it  abounds.  I.  The  number  of 
slain  in  the  celebrated  battle  of  Brenville  amounted  to  no 
more  than  three:  for,  says  the  historian,  christian  knights 
contend  not  for  revenge  but  for  glory;  they  seek  not  to  shed 
the  blood,  but  to  secure  the  person  of  their  enemy,  t  Their 
great  object  was  to  throw  him  on  the  ground;  and  when  this 

*  Orderie»  853, 859.  865,  866.    Malm.  93.    The  grandmother  of  Calixtut 
was  Alice,  daugliter  of  Richard  II.  duke  of  Nonnandy.    Orderic,  848. 
t  Owjeric,  854. 
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wM  effected^  whether  by  a  blowof  bjr  the  death  of  his  horse, 
the  koig^y  enehaj»d  in  ponderous  armoary  was  unable  to 
help  himself,  and  lay  the  unreaiating  prisse  of  his  adyersary. 
IL  Offices  of  civility  were  interchanged  in  the  midst  of  hos- 
tilities: and  the  captive  who  had  signalized  his  courage,  was 
often  released  without  ransom  by  a  generous  conqueror. 
The  king,  after  his  victory^  restored  to  Louis  his  charger, 
with  the  trappings  of  gold  and  silver:  and  his  son  at  the  same 
time  s^t  to  the  son  of  Robert  valuable  presents,  that  the 
young  exile  might  appear  among  foreigners  with  the  splen- 
dour due  to  his  birth. "^^  III.  But  their  passions  were  vio- 
lent and  implacable:  and  in  the  pursuit  of  revenge  their 
breasts  seemed  to  be  steeled  agginst  every  senti- 
ment of  humanity.  Eustace,  lord  of  Breteuil,  who  j^JZi*^ 
had  married  Juliana,  one  of  the  kine's  illegitimate  ** 

daughters,  had  solicited  the  grant  of  a  strong  fortress,  which 
was  part  of  the  ducal  demesne.  Henr^  entertained  sui^icions 
of  his  fidelity,  but  was  unwilUng  to  irritate  him  by  an  abso- 
lute refusal.  It  was  agreed  that  two  children,  the  dao^ters 
of  Eustace  and  Juliana,  should  be  given  to  Henry  as  hostages 
for  the  allegiance  of  their  father:  and  that  the  son  of  Hareno, 
the  governor  of  the  eastle,  should  be  entrusted  to  that  noble- 
man as  a  pledge  for  the  cession  of  the  place  at  the  close  of 
the  war.  Eustace  was,  however,  dissatisfied :  he  tore  out  the 
eyes  of  the  boy,  and  sent  him  back  to  his  father.  Harenc, 
frantic  with  rage,  and  impatient  for  revenge,  demanded  jus- 
tice of  Henry,  who,  unable  to  reach  the  person,  bade  him  re- 
taliate on  the  daughters,  of  Eustace.  Their  innocence,  their 
youth,  their  royal  descent,  were  of  no  avail:  the  barbarian 
deprived  them  of  their  eyes,  and  amputated  their  noses:  and 
Henry,  with  an  afiectation  of  stoic  indifierence,  loaded  him 
with  presents,  and  sent  him  back  to  resume  the  command. 
The  task  of  revenge  now- devolved  on  Juliana,  who  deemed 
her  father  the  autAor  of  the  sufferings  of  her  daughters.  Un- 
able to  keep  Breteuil  asainst  the  royal  forces,  she  retired  into 
the  citadel:  abandoned  by  the  garrison,  she  requested  a  parley 
with  the  king;  and  as  he  approached  the  wall,  pointed  an 
arrow  and  discharged  it  at  his  breast  Her  want  of  skill 
saved  her  from  the  guilt  of  actual  parricide:  and  necessity 
compelled  her  to  surrender  at  discretion:  Had  Henry  par- 
doned her,  he  might  perhaps  have  claimed  the  praise  of 
magnanimity:  but  the  punishment,  which  he  inflicted,  was 
ludicrous  in  itself,  and  disgraceful  to  its  author.  He  closed 
the  gate,  removed  the  draw-bridge,  and  sent  her  a  peremptory 

♦  Id.  85S. 
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order  to  quit  the  castle  immediately.  Juliana  was  eompelled 
to  let  herself  down  without  assistance  from  the  rampart  into 
the  broad  moat,  which  surrounded  the  fortress,  and  to  wade 
through  the  water,  which  rose  to  her  waist.  J^t  each  step 
she  had  to  break  the  ice  around  her,  and  to  suffer  the  taunts 
and  ridicule  of  the  soldiers,  who  were  drawn  out  to  witness 
this  singular  spectacle.* 

Shipwreck  ^^  ambition  of  the  king  was  now  gratified, 

of  pHnce  His  foreign  foes  had  been  compelled  to  solicit 
Wuliam.  peace:  his  Norman  enemies  had  oeen  crushed  by 
t/^^s's  the  weight  of  his  arms;  and  if  further  security 
^^*  *  were  wanting,  it  had  been  obtained  by  the  inves- 
titure of  the  dutchy  which  had  been  granted  to  his  son  Wil- 
liam. After  an  absence  of  four  years  he  resolved  to  return 
in  triumph  to  England.  At  Barfleur  he  was  met  by  a  Nor- 
man  manner,  called  Fitz-Stephen,  who  offered  him  a  mark  of 
gold,  and  solicited  the  honour  of  conveying  him  in  his  vessel 
*^  the  White  Ship.''  It  was,  he  observed,  new,  and  manned 
with  fifty  of  the  most  able  seaman.  His  father  had  carried 
the  king's  father  when  he  sailed  to  the  conquest  of  England: 
and  the  service  by  which  he  held  his  fee,  was  that  of  provid- 
ing for  the  passage  of  his  sovereign.  Henry  replied  that  he 
had  alreadv  chosen  a  vessel  for  himself;  but  that  he  would 
confide  his  son  and  his  treasures  to  the  care  of  Fitz>Stephen. 
With  the  young  prince  (he  was  in  his  eighteenth  year)  em- 
barked his  brothw  Richard  and  his  sister  Adela,  both  natural 
ehildren  of  Henry,  the  earl  of  Chester  and  his  countess  the 
king's  niece,  sixteen  other  noble  ladies,  and  one  hundred  and 
forty  kniehts.  They  spent  some  hours  on  deck  in  feasting 
and  dancing,  and  distributed  three  barrels  of  wine  among  the 
erew:  but  the  riot  and  intoxication  which  prevailed  about 
sunset,  induced  the  more  prudent  to  quit  the  vessel^  and  re- 
turn to  the  shore.  Henry  had  set  sail  as  soon  as  the  tide 
would  permit  William,  after  a  long  delay,  ordered  Fitz- 
Stephen  to  follow  his  father.  Imm^iately  every  sail  was 
unfurled,  every  oar  was  plied:  but  amid  the  music  and  revel- 
ling the  care  of  the  helm  was  neglected  and  the  <<  White 
Ship"  struck  against  a  rock  called  the  Catteraze.  The  rapid 
influx  of  the  water  admonished  the  gay  and  heedless  company 
of  their  alarming  situation.  By  Fitz-Stephen  the  prince  was 
immediately  lowered  into  a  boat,  and  told  to  row  back  to  the 

*  Id.  854^  855.  Eustace  wm  a  bastard,  and  had  seized  the  lands  of  his 
father,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  lawful  heir.  Id.  810.  Huntingdon  attri- 
butes to  Henry  himself  the  punishment  inflicted  on  his  grand-daughters. 
Neptium  suarum  oculos  erui  fecit    Ang.  Sac.  ii.  699. 
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land :  but  the  shrieks  of  his  sister  recalled  him  to  the  wreck, 
and  the  boat  sank  under  the  multitude  that  poured  into  it 
In  a  short  time  the  vessel  itself  went  down,  and  three  hundred 
persons  were  buried  in  the  waves.  A  young  nobleman 
Geofiry  de  L'aigle,  and  Berold,  a  butcher  of  Rouen,  alone 
saved  themselves  by  clinging  to  the  top  of  the  mast  After 
a  few  minutes  the  unfortunate  Fitz-Stephen  swam  towards 
them,  inquired  for  the  prince,  and  being  told  that  he  had 
perished,  plunged  under  the  water.  Geofiry,  benumbed  by 
the  cold  of  a  November  night,  was  soon  washed  away,  and, 
as  he  sank,  uttered  a  prayer  for  the  safety  of  his  companion: 
Berold  retained  his  hold,  was  rescued  in  the  morning  by  a 
fishing  boat,  and  related  the  particulars  of  this  doleful  catas- 
trophe. Henry  had  arrived  at  Southampton,  and  frequently 
expressed  his  surprise  at  the  tardiness  of  his  son.  The  first 
intelligence  was  conveyed  to  Theobald  of  Blois,.  who  commu- 
nicated it  to  his  friends,  but  dared  not  inform  the  king.  The 
next  morning  the  fatal  secret  was  revealed  by  a  young  page 
who  threw  himself  in  tears  at  his  feet  At  the  shock  Henry 
sank  to  the  ground,  but  recovering  himself,  afiected  a  display 
of  fortitude,  which  he  did  not  feel.  He  talked  of  submission 
to  the  dispensations  of  Providence :  but  the  wound  had  pene* 
trated  deep  into  his  heart:  his  grief  gradually  subsided  into  a 
settled  melancholy;  and  it  is  said  that  from  that  day  he  was 
never  observed  to  smile.*  Matilda,  by  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band, became  a  widow  at  the  age  of  twelve,  within  six  months 
after  her  marriage.  By  Henry  she  was  treated  with  the 
afiection  of  a  parent:  but  at  the  demand  of  her  father  returned 
to  Anjou,  and  ten  years  afterwards  put  on  the  veil  in  the 
convent  of  Fontevraud.t 

By  the  generality  of  the  nation  the  loss  of  the 
prinee  was  not  regretted.     From  the  arrogance  and   S^i?^^  ^^ 
violence  of  his  youth  men  had  learned  to  fear  the   ^f  ^^^ 
despotism  of  his  maturer  years.    He  was  already   mandy. 
initiated  in  all  the  mysteries  of  iniquity:  and  had 
publicly  avowed  on  every  occasion  his  contempt  and  hatred 
of  the  £nglish.  X    But  Henry,  deprived  of  his  only  legitimate 
son,  had  new  plans  to  form,  new  precautions  to  take,  against 


•  Id.  867--869.     Chron.  Sax.  222.    Simeon,  242.  f  Orderic,  875. 

^  Displicebat  atitem  mihi,  says  a  writer  who  knew  him,  nimius  circa  eum 
cultua,  et  nimius  in  eo  iastua— ^emperde  fastigio  superbo  tumidus  cogHabat. 
Huntingdon,  in  Axig.  Sac.  ii.  696.  I  will  add  what  he  and  another  an- 
cient writer  say  of  him  and  his  companions.  Omnes  aut  fere  omnes  sodo- 
mitica  labe  dicebantur,  et  eiant,  irretiti.  Hunt.  218.  Tllius  regis  et  sodi 
sui  incomparablli  superbia  turoidi,  luzuric  et  libidinis  omni  tabe  maculati. 
Gervas.  1339. 
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the  pretetisioDS  and  tttempto  of  his  nephew.  On  that  ptince 
every  «ye  was  fixed:  hia  virtues  ana  misfortunes  were  the 
theme  of  general  conversation:  and  few  men  doabted  that  he 
would  ultimately  succeed  to  the  thi^ne.  Fulk  of  Aojou, 
whom  the  king  had  offimded  by  refusing  to  return  the  dower 
of  Matilda,  affianced  to  him  his  youneer  daughter  Sibylla^  and 
gave  him  the  earldom  of  Mans;  while  the  most  powerfid  ba- 
rons of  Normandy,  Amauri  of  Montfort,  and  Walieran,  the 
young  earl  of  Mellent,  undertook  to  assist  him  on  the  first 
opportunity  with  all  their  forces  and  influence.  Henry  by 
his  spies  was  informed  of  the  most  secret  motions  of  his  ene- 
mies. In  the  court  of  Anjou  he  employed  threats,  and  pro- 
mises, and  bribes,,  to  prevent  the  intended  marria^:  he  even 
undertook  to  prove  tluit  the  two  parties,  William  and  Sibylla, 
were  relaticms  within  the  prohibited  degrees  of  consanguinity.* 
War  in  ^^  Normandy  he  suddenly  landed  with  a  numerous 
Norman-  body  of  English  forces;  summoned  his  barons  to  at- 
dy.  tend  him;  and  without  communicating  his  intea- 

^^^*  tions  to  any  individual,  marched  out  of  Rouen  on  a 
Sunday  after  dinner,  with  the  whole  army.  Hugo  of  Mont- 
fort,  one  of  the  chief  conspirators,  was  immediately  called  be* 
fore  the  king,  and  ordered  to  surrender  his  castle.  He  ab- 
sented with  apparent  cheerfulness,  and  was  despatched  with 
an  escort  to  give  orders  to  the  garrison:  but  in  passing  through 
a  wood,  he  suddenly  turned  down  an  unfrequented  paw, 
escaped  his  pursuers,  reached  Montfort,  and  ordered  his  relain- 
ers  to  hold  it  against  all  the  power  of  Henry.  For  some  time 
they  complied  with  the  will  of  their  lord:  but  at  length  de- 
spairing of  succour,  surrendered  upon  terms.  From  Montfort 
the  king  proceeded  to  Pont-Audemer,  a  strong  fortress  de- 
fended by  one  hundred  and  forty  knights:  but  a  tower  of 
wood  was  constructed  twenty-four  feet  higher  than  the  walls; 
and  the  archers  from  its  summit  so  annoyed  the  besieged,  that 
after  a  defence  of  seven  weeks,  they  were  compelled  to  open 
the  gates.  The  next  year  he  was  still  more  fortunate.  As 
the  insurgent  barons  were  returning  from  a  successful  expe- 
dition, they  were  opposed  by  Ranulf  of  Bayeux,  and  William 
of  Tankerville,  with  a  body  of  men  selected  from  the  neigh- 
bouring garrisons.  The  battle  was  gained,  and  the 
Mar.  25.  ^^^  terminated  by  forty  English  archers.  These, 
as  the  enemy  charged,  drew  their  bows:  the  fore- 

*  Chron.  Stx.  231.  Malms.  99.  Ord.  883.  According  to  him  they 
were  related  in  the  sixth  degree.  But  the  allegation  was  most  impudent  cm 
the  part  of  the  king.  In  whatever  relation  Robert  stood  towards  FuUr^ 
Henry  must  have  stood  in  the  same.  Yet  he  had  already  married  his  son 
to  one  of  FiUk's  daughters,  and  afterwards  marrjied  liis  daughter  to  one  of 
Fulk's  sons. 
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moft  faoraes  werto  shin :  others  fell  over  them:  and  the  rest 
of  the  infiu^^toy  seeing  the  oonfiieioti,  immedisiely  fled. 
Eighty  kni^ts  in  their  snnour  were  found  lying  on  the 
ground:  and  among  them  were  captured  the  chief  promoters 
^f  the  rebellion,  rulk  immediately  abandoned  the  cause  of 
hiB  intended  8on-in->law,  and  peace  was  once  more  restored.* 

The  life  of  William^  the  son  of  Robert,  was  an   'vrdlUm 
alternating  seriee  of  elevation  and  depression.    If  made  earl 
the  sudden  fate  of  his  cousin  had  awakened  his  of  Fbn^ 
hopes,  they  were  soon  defeated  by  the  sagacity  and  ^^ 
INTomptitude  of  his  uncle:  but  he  was  amply  repaid  for  the 
disappointment  by  the  bounty  of  Louis,  who  in  lieu  of  Sibyl- 
la, bestowed  on  him  the  hand  of  his  sister*in-law,  and  gave  for 
bir  portion  Chaumont,  Pontoise,  and  the  Vexin  on  tiie  bor* 
ders  of  Normandy;  whence,  by  his  proximity,  he  was  ena- 
bled to  encourage  his  partisans,  and  to  keep  alive 
the  spirit  of  opposition  <  to  Henry.t     Soon  after-   ifgy^h  1. 
wards  Charles  the  good,  earl  of  Flanders,  and  the 
euccessor  of  Baldwin,  was  assassinated.     He  was  at  his  devo- 
tions in  a  church  at  Bruges,  when  Burchard  de  L'isle  sudden^ 
fy  assailed  him  with  a  body  of  armed  men,  and  murdered  him 
at  the  foot  of  the  altar.  On  the  first  intelligence  of  this  event, 
William  of  Impressurrounded  the  wallswith  his  retainers:  the 
king  of  France  followed  with  a  formidable  force:  and  after  a 
eiege  of  five  weeks  the  gates  were  burst  open,  and  the  assassins 
were  precipitated  over  Sie  battlements  of  the  castle.  William 
had  accompanied  his  benefactor,  and  received  from  him  the 
invlMtiture  of  the  earldom,  which  he  could  justly  claim  as  the 
representative  of  Matilda  his  grandmother,  the  daughter  of 
Baldwin  V4    Thus  again  by  the  caprice  of  fortune  was  he 
raised  to  a  high  degree  of  power,  and  placed  in  a  situation  the 
most  favourable  for  the  conquest  of  Normandy.    Henry  be- 
gan to  tremble  for  the  safety  of  his  continental  possessions.  § 

It  is  now  time  to  notice  the  measures  by  which 
that  monarch  had  sought  to  perpetuate  the  succes-    Q^eJi**^ 
sion  in  his  own  family.     Matilda  had  brought    ifatilda. 
him  two  children,  a  son,  William,  whose  prema- 
ture fate  the  reader  has  already  witnessed,  and  a  daughter, 
Alice,  who  afterwards  assumed  the  name  of  her  mother.  || 

*  Orderic,  875—860.    Simeon,  250.    Chron.  8tz.  227. 

t  Old.  884. 

t  Ibid.    Hunt.  919. 

§  Se  diadema  rarni  amiflsiuuffi  pro  oerto  putabat    Hunt.  Ansr.  Sac.  U. 
699. 

I  She  is  called  J^tbelice  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle  (230)  {  the  same  name 
with  Adeh,  Adelaisy  and  Alice.    About  this  period  Matilda  became  a 
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For  the  last  twelve  years  of  her  life  the  queen  resided  at 
Westminster,  deprived  of  the  society  of  her  husband,  but  sur- 
rounded with  the  parade  of  royalty,  and  an  object  of  venera- 
tion in  the  eye^  of  the  people,  by  whom  she  was  generally  de- 
nominated Molde,  the  good.*     The  purity  of  her  character 
was  beyond  the  reach  of  suspicion:  acts  of  benevolence,  and 
exercises  of  devotion,  occupied  her  time:  and  to  listen  to  the 
chants  of  minstrels  and  the  verses  of  poets  formed  her  princi- 
pal amusement.    One  fault  she  is  said  to  have  had.     She  was 
liberisil  beyond  her  means:  and  her  officers,  to  8U]q>Iy  the 
current  of  her  munificence,  were  occasionally  compelled  to 
oppress  her  vassa]s.t    By  her  death  in  1118  the 
1118.         i^ing  found  himself  at  liberty  to  contract  another 
***y  ^'       marriage :  but  the  restraints  of  wedlock  did  not 
accord  with  his  love  of  pleasure,  and  inconstancy  of  affection; 
nor  did  he  think  of  a  second  wife,  till  the  loss  of  his  son  the 
etheling,  had  brought  the  succession  within  the  grasp  of  his 
.    .  nephew.     To  defeat  the  hopes  of  that  prince  he 

cond  mar-  ofltered  his  hand  to  Adelais,  the  daughter  of  Geof- 
vitLge.  fry,  duke  of  Louvain,  and  niece  to  pope  Calixtus, 

1121.  a  princess,  whose  chief  recommendation  was  her 
Feb.  2.  beauty  and  youth.  J  Their  union  proved  without 
issue:  and«after  a  delay  of  three  years,  he  formed  the  resolu- 
tion of  settling  the  crown  on  his  daughter  Maud,  who  had 
married  Henry  IV.  of  Germany,  and  by  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band was  lately  become  a  widow.  In  the  pursuit  of  this  ob- 
ject it  was  necessary  for  the  king  to  subdue  the  reluctance 
both  of  the  princess  herself,  and  of  the  English  barons.  Maud 
was  unwilling  to  quit  a  country  in  which  she  possessed  a  noble 
dower,  for  a  precarious  and  disputed  succession:  and  the 
barons  revolted  from  the  idea  of  a  female  reien,  a  species  of 
government  new  in  the  annals  both  of  England  and  Norman- 
dy. The  empress,  however,  submitted  to  the  peremptory 
commands  of  her  father,  and  was  met  on  her  arrival  by  her 

favourite  appellation,  probably  because  it  was  that  of  the  conqueror's  con* 
sort.  The  original  name  of  Henry's  queen  was  Editfaa,  which  she  after- 
wards exchanged  for  Matilda. 

*  Rudborne,  276.  f  Malms.  93. 

t  Eadmer,  136.  Philippe  de  Thaun,  a  contemporary  poet,  calls  her, 
"  mult  bele  fenune,"  MS.  Nero.  A.  5.  Huntingdon  singps  her  praise  in  the 
following  not  inelegant  lines: 

'Quid  diadema  tibi,  pulcherrima,  quid  tibi  gemmx? 

Pallet  gemma  tibi,  nee  diadema  nitet: 
Omamenta  cave:  nee  quidc[uam  luminis  inde 

Accipis:  ilia  micant  lumine  clara  tuo.    - 

Am/.  216. 
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uncle  Dayid,  king  of  Scotland.  The  acquiescence  of  the 
more  powerful  barons  had  been  prepared  by  pre- 
sents and  promises:  for  greater  security,  Robert, 
the  captive  duke  of  Normandy,  wn9  removed  from  Devizes 
to  Cardiff,  from  the  custody  of  the  bishop  of  Sarum  to  that  of 
Robert  of  Caen,  earl  of  Gloucester,  the  king's  natural  and 
favourite  son:  and  a  general  assembly  was  summoned  of  the 
prelates,  and  chief  tenants  of  the  crown^  Before  n  n  t- 
them  Henry  lamented  the  premature  death  of  his  tied  on  MiJ 
son,  and  proposed  his  daughter  Maud  as  pre-  tilda. 
samptive  heiress  to  the  succession.  She  united,  l^^^- 
he  oDserved,  in  her  veins  the  blood  of  the  Anrio-  ^^^' 
Saxon,  with  that  of  the  Norman,  princes.  %y  her  mother 
she  was  descended,  through  a  long  line  of  sovereigns,  from 
Egbert  and  Cedric:  her  father  was  the  reigning  king,  and  her 
uncle  and  grand&ther  had  been  the  two  last  monarchs  of  Eng- 
land. Whatever  might  be  the  sentiments  of  his  hearers,  no 
one  ventured  to  incur  his  resentment  by  hazarding  ap  objec- 
tion: the  empress  was  unanimously  pronounced  the  next  heir, 
in  the  event  of  her  father  dying  without  male  issue:  and  first 
the  clergy,  then  the  laity,  swore  to  maintain  her  succession. 
Among  the  laity  the  precedence  was  given  to  her  uncle  Da- 
vid on  account  of  his  regal  character.  The  second  place  was 
disputed  between  Stephen,  earl  of  Boulogne,  and  Robert, 
earl  of  Gloucester.  The  former  was  the  king/S  nephew  by 
his  sister  Adela,  and  had  been  born  in  lawful' wedlock:  the 
latter  was  Henry's  son,  but  of  spuriotfs  birth:  and  the  point 
to  be  decided  was,  whether  preoed'ence  was  due  to  legitimacy 
of  descent,  or  to  proximity  of  blood.  In  the  present  times 
this  would  not  admit  of  a  doubt:  even  then,  though  the  reign- 
ing family  derived  its  claim  from  a  bastard,  the  question  was 
determined  in  favour  of  Stephen.  But  these  noblemen  had 
in  view  a  secret  and  more  important  object  Notwithstand- 
ing the  precautions  of  Henry,  the  succession  of  Maud  was  con- 
sidered as  very  uncertain:  both  Stephen  and  Robert  looked 
forward  to  the  crown;  and  on  that  account  each  w«s  anxious 
to  be  declared  the  first  prince  of  the  blood.* 

The  reader  has  noticed  the  constant  solicitude 
of  Henry  to  secure  the  friendship  of  Fulk,  count    ^  '^J^^ 
of  Anjou.     That  nobleman  had  lately  resigned    ^g^  ^  j^, 
his  European  estates  to  his  eldest  son,  and  had    jou. 
accepted  the  more  brilliant  but  precarious  dignity 
of  king  of  Jerusalem.    Henry  ofiered  with  eagerness  the 
hand  of  Matilda  to  Oeoffry  the  reigning  earl.     The  marriage 

•  Malm.  Novel.  99.     Chron.  Stx.  23 1. 
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was  negociated  in  secret:  its  publication  excited  the  load 
complaints  of  the  English  and  Norman  barons.  They  claim- 
ed a  right  to  be  consulted  in  the  disposal  of  their  future  sove- 
reign: and  many  declared  that  they  looked  on  themselves  as 
released  from  the  obligation  of  their  oath  by  the  duplicity  of 
the  king.  He  disregarded  their  murmurs,  and  applauded  his 
own  policy,  which  had  thus  connected  the  interests  of  the 
Plantagenets  with  the  interests  of  his  own  family,* 

Still  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  contemplate 
Death  of  without  disquietude  the  increasing  fame  and 
Vhndm  power  of  his  nephew  the  earl  of  Flanders,  whose 
1128.  ruin  he  deemed  necessary  both  for  his  own  tran- 
quillity, and  the  future  security  of  his  daughter. 
William  had  justly,  but  perhaps  imprudently,  punish^  the 
murderers  of  nis  predecessor.  Their  friends  sought  to  be  re- 
venged on  the  new  earl:  at  their  suggestion  Thierry^  land- 
grave of  Alsace,  advanced  a  claim  to  the  succession:  and 
Henry  engaged  to  support  him  with  all  the  power  of  England 
and  Normandy.  Lisle,  Ghent,  and  several  other  places 
were  perfidiously  surrendered  to  Thiferry;  but  William  dis- 

filayed  his  wonted  activity  and  courage,  and  completely  de- 
bated his  antagonist  under  the  walls  of  Alost  Unfortunately, 
after  the  battle  and  at  the  very  gate  of  the  town,  he  received 
a  thrust  in  the  hand  from  the  pike  of  a  foot  soldier.  The 
wound  was  slight,  and  therefore  neglected:  a  mortification 
ensued:  and  the  expiring  prince  was  conveyed  to  the  monas- 
tery of  StOmer.  There,  from  his  death-bed,  he 
^  ^  wrote  to  Henry,  recommending  to  the  clemency 

of  his  uncle,  the  Norman  barons,  who  had  followed  the  for- 
tunes of  him,  whom  they  deemed  their  legitimate  prince. 
The  king,  when  he  had  nothing  more  to  fear  from  the  pre- 
tensions of  his  nephew  (for  William  feft  no  issue)  granted  his 
request,  and  by  this  affectation  of  generosity,  won  the  attach- 
ment of  his^orman  subjects,  t 

Thus,  by  the  aid  of  accident  and  the  resources 
Quarrel  be-    ^f  j^jj  q^jj  genius,  had  Henry  triumphed  over 

ry  and  his  '  every  obstacle  that  appeared  to  oppose  his  wishes, 
son-in-law.  Still  it  was  not  his  lot  to  reap  the  fruit  of  his  la- 
bours. The  very  measure  on  which  he  had 
founded  his  expectations  of  tranquillity,  proved  a  constant 
source  of  disquietude.  It  was  with  reluctance  that  Maud 
had  condescended  to  marry  Geoffry.     To  exchange  the  state 

•  Malm.  99.    Hunt.  219.    They  were  called  Plantagenets  from  their  de- 
vice, a  sprig  of  broom,  or  plante  de  gen€t. 
t  Hunt.  219.     Ang.  Sac.  ii.  697.    Chron.  Sax.  232.     Orderlc,  885,  886. 
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of  an  empress  for  the  lower  condition  of  a  countess  of  AdJou, 
and  to  be  subjected  to  the  wild  and  wayward  caprice  of  a  hoy 
of  sixteen,  hurt  and  irritated  her  feelings.  Geoifry,  on  the 
other  party  had  inherited  the  uncontrollable  spirit  of  his  pro- 
genitors: he  disdained  to  pooth,  and  made  it  his  aim  to  subdue, 
the  pride  of  his  wife.  They  quarrelled,  separated,  and  Maud 
repaired  to  England  to  solicit  the  protection  of  her  father. 
A  year  elapsed  in  fruitless  negociations.  At  length  the  eari 
condescended  to  express  a  wish  for  the  return  of  his  wife,  and 
a  reconciliation  was  apparently  affected.  If  the  successive 
births  of  three  grandsons,  Henry,  Geofifry,  and  William, 
were  to  the  king  subjects  of  joy,  he  was  equally  chagrined  by 
the  conduct  of  his  son-in-law,  who  demanded  the  present  pos- 
session of  Normandy  in  virtue  of  a  previous  promise,  and 
manifested  his  displeasure  at  the  refusal  of  Henry  by  repeat- 
ed insults.  Neither  did  Maud  act  the  part  of  a  mediatrix. 
Disliking  her  husband,  she  endeavour  yd  to  widen  the  breach 
by  offending  Geoffry  herself,  and  seeking  by  her  reports  to 
irritate  her  father,  ^hese  family  broils  detained  the  king  in 
Normandy,  and  occupied  his  attention  during  the  last  years 
of  his  reign.* 

But  though  he  resided  so  frequently  on  the 
continent,  and  was  so  anxious  to  secure  his  trans-  ^*'  *?"**'  ^ 
marine  possessions,  he  did  not  neglect  the  go-  justice. 
vemment  of  his  kingdom  of  England,  by  far  the 
most  valuable  portion  of  his  dominions.  The  administration 
of  justice^  and  the  preservation  of  the  public  tranquillity, 
were  objects  which  he  had  constantly  at  heart,  and  which  he 
earnestly  recommended  to  the  vigilance  of  his  oflScers.  I. 
The  severity,  with  which  he  punished  the  more  flagrant  vio- 
lations of  the  laws,  was  a  source  of  terror  and  amazement  to 
his  subjects,  who  believed  him  to  be  the  '<  lion  of  justice," 
described  in  the  pretended  prophecies  of  Merlin.t  When  he 
came  to  the  throne  robbery  and  rapine  were  crimes  prevalent 
in  every  province  of  the  kingdom  i  before  his  death  they  be- 
came so  rare,  that  ^'whosoever,''  says  the  Saxon  ehronicle  in 
the  language  of  the  time,  <'  bore  his  burthen  of  gold  and 
silver,  no  man  durst  say  to  him  aught  but  good."j:  On 
one  occasion,  when  the  justiciary  Ralph  Besset  held  a 
court  at  Huncot  in  Leicestershire,  no  fewer  than  forty** 
four  robbers  were  condemned  and  executed.§  This  was  in 
the  year  1Q04,  when,  neither  interests  nor  presents  could  save 

*  Malm.  100.     Hunt.  229.     Hot.  275.     Ofderic,  900.     x 

f  Bromp.  998.     Joan.  Sails.  Polycrat,  ri.  16. 

t  Chron.  Sax.  237.  h  Id.  228. 
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the  malefactor  from  death  or  mutilation:  but  afterwards, 
whether  it  was  that  the  necessity  of  rigour  had  decreased  with 
tW  frequency  of  crime,  or  that  the  love  of  money  began  to 
predominate  over  the  love  of  justice,  pecuniary  compensa- 
tions, which  had  been  abolished  in  the  beginning  of  Henry^s 
reign,  were  again  accepted  in  lieu  of  corporal  punishment^ 

11.  Under  the  Saxon  dynasty  the  license  to 
2|^P^JJ^*    coin  money  had  been  farmed  out  to  different  in- 

dividuals  in  the  principal  boroughs,  who  with 
the  dies  received  their  instructions  from  the  royal  treasury. 
By  the  conqueror  and  his  son  Rufus  the  same  custom  had 
been  continued:  and  these  persons,  by  debasing  the  quality, 
or  diminishing  the  weight,  of  the  silver  pennies,  amassed 
considerable  wealth,  and  at  the  same  time  screened  themselves 
from  punishment  by  frequent  and  valuable  presents  to  the 
monarch.  Henry,  in  the  charter  which  he  granted  at  his 
accession,  had  engaged  to  redress  this  grievance.  By  the 
Saxon  laws  the  offender  was  condemned  to  suffer  the  amputa- 
tion of  the  right  hand,  which,  as  a  memorial  of  the  crime, 
was  affixed  with  nails  to  the  door  of  his  house.  To  the  loss 
of  the  hand  or  that  of  the  eyes,  which  he  sometimes  substi- 
.  ^Qg  tuted  in  its  place,  the  king  added  the  punishment 

of  castration.  The  inhabitants  of  boroughs,  the 
principal  merchants  of  the  time,  were  sworn  to  watch  over 
the  purity  of  the  coin,  and  to  prosecute  delinquents:  and  the 
same  penalty  was  denounced  against  those  who  attenfipted  to 
pass,  as  against  those  who  fabricated,  pennies  of  inferior  value.t 
Still  the  evil  continued  to  increase,  till,  in  the  twenty-fifth 
year  of  his  reign,  it  had  become  so  universal,  that  hardly  one 
penny  in  twelve  was  taken  in  the  market  The  royal  indig- 
1125  nation  now  fell  on  the  coiners.     By  a  general 

precept  they  were  all  summoned  to  appear  at  the 
court  of  exchequer  in  Winchester.  Each  in  rotation  was  ex- 
amined before  the  bishop  of  Salisbury,  the  treasurer,  who,  if 
he  judged  him  guilty,  ordered  him  to  be  taken  to  a  neigh- 
bouring apartment,  where  he  immediately  suffered  the  punish- 
ment prescribed  by  law.  Of  more  Aian  fifty  who  obeyed  the 
summons,  four  only  escaped.]:  This  severity  would,  it  was 
hoped,  intimidate  the  future  fabricators  of  money:  and  we 
may  presume  that  to  remedy  the  evil  of  the  moment  a  new 
coinage  was  issued,  and  the  old  withdrawn  from  circulation.§ 

•  Malm.  91, 

f  l^g.  Sax.  305.     Hov.  274.  i  Chron.  Sax.  228,  229. 

^  Tte  pennies  had  hitherto  borne  on  the  reverse  tlie  impression  of  a 
CI08S,  which  divided  them  into  halves  and  quarters,  and  for  convenience 
they  vtft  qpcasionally  cut  according  to  the  hnesof  this  cross  Into  half-pen- 
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III.  Another  grievance^  which  had  been  con- 
stantly increasing  during  the  two  last  reigns,  had    ^"^t^c^ol- 
erown  out  of  the  rojal  claim  of  purveyance,    the  court. 
Wheoev^  the  king  moved  from  place  to  place, 

he  was  attended  by  a  number  of  prelates,  barons,  and  officers; 
each  of  whom  was  followed  by  a  long  train  of  dependants. 
All  these  expected  to  be  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the 
country  through  which  they  passed.  Hence  the  progress  of 
the  court  was  Tike  the  progress  of  a  hostile  army:  dnd  the  de- 
vastation which  the  king's  foljowers  are  said  to  have  caused 
would  hardly  deserve  credit,  were  it  not  attested  by  contem- 
porary and  unexceptionable  writers.  They  were  accustomed 
to  enter  without  ceremony  the  houses  of  the  farmers  and  hus- 
bandmen; to  live  at  free  quarters;  and  in  the  insolence  of 
superiority,  to  sell,  burn,  or  waste,  what  they  could  not  con- 
sume. The  miserable  inhabitants  saw  their  corn  and  cattle 
carried  away,  and  their  wives  and  daughters  insulted  before 
their  faces;  and,  if  they  dared  to  remonstrate,  their  presump- 
tion was  punished,  often  by  the  conflagration  of  their  houses, 
sometimes  by  mutilation,  and  occasionally  by  death.  Hence 
the  approach  of  the  king  to  any  district,  was  a  signal  to  the 
natives  to  conceal  their  effects,  and  flee  to  the  woods;  and  the 
solitude  of  the  country  wherever  he  turned,  at  length  con- 
vinced him  of  the  magnitude  of  the  evil,  and  warned  him  to 
apply  an  effectual  remedy.  A  commission  of  judges  was  ap- 
pointed: the  attendants  on  the  court  were  examined  before  them: 
and  the  more  guilty  were  punished  by  the  loss  of  an  eye,  or  of 
a  hand,  or  of  a  foot  The  fate  of  these  delinquents  impressed 
a  salutary  terror  on  their  fellows:  and  similar  enormities  were 
seldom  repeated  during  the  remainder  of  the  king's  reign.* 

IV.  If  Henry  thus  relieved  his  subjects  in  gene- 
ral, he  was  equally  just  to  the  complaints  of  his  own      Rf lieves 
tenants.    It  has  been  already  observed  that  in  most      tenuiu! 
counties  a  considerable  portion  of  land  was  the  pro- 

lues  and  iaithings.  As  many  persons  refused  to  take  ^od  silver  after  the 
penny  had  been  cut»  the  king  ordered^  that  for  the  future  both  half-pennies 
and  rarthings  should  be  coined  circular,  like  the  pennies,  and  be  in  that 
ibrm  a  legal  tender  which  no  one  should  refuse  with  impunity.  (Eadmer, 
94.  Sim.  254.  whose  text  should  be  corrected  from  Hoveden,  270). 

*  Chron.  Sax.  312.  Malm.  91.  Eadmer,  94.  Quae  justitia  in  pluribus 
visa,  cacteros  integritatem  suiamantes,  ab  aliorumlxsione  deterrebat  Ibid. 
Ffom  this  and  similar  expressions  in  our  ancient  writers,  it  would  appear 
that  the  punishment  of  mutilation  was  thought  more  useful  than  that  of 
,  death.  The  latter  might  strike  otiore  at  the  moment:  but  the  sight  of  it  was 
confined  to  few,  and  the  impression  which  it  made,  was  soon  obliterated. 
But  the  culprit  who  had  suffered  mutilation,  carried  about  with  him  the 
evidence  of  his  punishment  during  life,  and  daily  admonished  all  who  saw 
him,  of  the  consequences  of  violatmg  the  laws. 
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perty  of  the  crown,  the  occupiers  of  which  were  bound  to  pay 
their  rents  in  kind  for  the  support  of  the  royal  household^ 
This  obligation  imposed  on  the  tenants,  what  they  deemed  a 
heavy  burthen,  the  necessity  of  transporting,  in  many  cases, 
the  produce  of  their  farms  to  a  considerable  distance:  but  it 
was  soon  commuted  for  another,  wj;iich  they  found  it  still 
more  difficult  to  support  After  the  king  began  to  reside 
principally  on  the  continent,  payments  in  kind  were  no  longer 
wanted,  and  payments  in  money  were  demanded.  Had 
these  been  determined  according  to  an  eq  itable  rate,  the 
change  would  have  been  a. benefit:  but  they  were  left  to  the 
discretion  or  caprice  of  the  royal  officers,  who  were  careful  to 
enrich  themselves  by  the  oppression  of  the  tenants.  The 
latter  harassed  the  king  with  repeated  remonstrances,  and  on 
some  occasions  surrendered  to  him  their  ploughs,  as  a  proof 
of  their  inability  to  continue  the  labours  of  agriculture  under 
the  existing  burthens.  Henry  consulted  his  ministers,  and  a 
remedy  wafl  easily  devised.  A  new  survey  was  made  of  the 
royal  demesnes:  a  certain  and  equitable  rent  in  money  was 
fixed  by  the  commissioners:  and  the  tenants  were  ordered  to 
account  annually  with  the  sheriff,  whose  duty  it  was  to  pay 
the  receipts  into  the  exchequer.* 

His  me.  ^-  ^^  should,  however,  be  observed,  that  the 

thodof  equity  and  humanity  of  the  king  were  of  a  very 
TBMiTig  questionable  description.  As  long  as  his  own  in- 
money.  terests  were  not  concerned,  he  showed  no  reluc- 
tance to  check  or  punish  the  exactions  or  rapacity  of  others: 
but  in  the  pursuit  of  his  own  aggrandizement,  he  scrupled  not 
to  trample  on  every  consideration  of  justice,  and  to  sport  with 
the  fortunes  and  happiness  of  his  subjects.  His  system  of 
continental  policy  involved  him  in  enormous  expenses:  for 
money  was  the  principal  weapon  with  which  he  fought;  and 
he  had  seldom  recourse  to  arms,  till  he  had  tried  the  efficacy 
of  bribes  and  promises.  Hence  he  was  constantly  haunted 
with  apprehensions  of  poverty;  and  his  ministers  were  em* 
ployed  in  devising  the  means  to  acquit  his  past,  and  to  pro- 
ride  for  his  future  engagements.  The  daneg^ett,  at  the  rate  of 
twelve  pennies  in  the  hide,  was  continued  during  the  whole 
of  his  reign:  an  additional  aid  of  three  shillings  per  hide  was 
required  on  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  Matilda: 
and  yearlv  complaints  of  new  and  excessive  exactions  maybe 
z'ead  in  almost  every  page  of  the  Saxon  annalist.!  The  sci- 
ence of  taxation  was  then  in  its  ii^ancy.     To  ease,  by  equal- 

« 

*  Vid.  Seld.  Spicil.  ad  Eadm.  216»  217, 

t  Chron.  Sax.  211,  312«  213.  etaeq.     Hunt.  317,^18,  219.    Bromp. 
1001. 
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isdng  the  burthen,  never  entered  into  the  tHoughts  of  the  finan- 
ciers of  the  age:  a  certain  sum  of  money  was  wanted  by  the 
king;  it  was  wrung  by  the  strong  hand  of  power  from  the  re- 
luctant grasp  of  the  subject  The  collectors,  says  Eadmer, 
seemed  to  have  no  feeling?  of  humanity  or  justice.  If  a  man 
were  without  money,  he  was  cast  into  prison,  or  forced  to  flee 
from  the  country;  his  goods  were  sold;  the  doors  of  his  house 
carried  away;  and  the  slender  remains  of  his  property  expos- 
ed to  the  mercy  of  every  passeneer.  If  a  man  had  money,, 
he  was  haratoed  with  threats  of  prosecution  for  imaginary 
offences,  till  he  had  surrendered  all  that  he  possessed.*  For 
no  one  dared  to  enter  into  litigation  with  his  sovereign,  or,  by 
refusing  to  pay  the  present  demand,  subject  himself  to  the 
immediate  loss  of  his  whole  property.  Yet,  adds  the  histo- 
rian, there  are  many  who  will  think  little  of  such  enormities; 
so  much  have  we  been  habituated  to  them  under  the  two  last 
monarchs.* 

The  ecclesiastical  history  of  this  period  furnishes 
numerous  instances  of  royal  rapacity.  In  the  char-  ST^^J^^ 
ter  which  the  king  had  published  at  his  accession,  benefices. 
he  solemnly  engaged  neither  to  sell  the  vacant  be- 
nefices, nor  to  apply  their  profits  to  his  own  use.  This  pro- 
mise was  violated  as  soon  as  it  could  be  done  with  impunity* 
That  the  crown  might  enjoy  the  episcopal  revenues,  the 
bishoprics  of  Norwich  and  Ely  were  kept  without  prelates  for 
three>  those  of  Canterbury,  Durham,  and  Hereford,  for  five, 
years*  At  his  coronation  he  had  promoted  to  the  see  of  Win- 
chester his  chancellor,  William  Gifford.  Soon  afterwards  he 
extorted  from  the  new  prelate  the  sum  of  eijght  hundred 
marks.  He  valued  the  revenue  of  Lichfield  at  three  thousand 
marks,  and  compelled  Roger,  the  nephew  of  Geofiry  Deding- 
ton,  to  pay  that  sum  before  he  would  name  him  to  the 
bishopric.  Gerold  had  been  made  abbot  of  Tewkesbury. 
Unable  to  satisfy  the  repeated  demands  of  the  kin^,  he  was 
necessitated  to  resign  his  abbey.  Gilbert  bishop  of  London 
had  acquired  the  reputation  of  a  careful  and  opulent  prelate. 
At  his  death  all  his  treasures  were  seized  for  the  benefit  of  the 
crown.t  From  the  manner  in  which  these  iniquitous  pro- 
ceedings are  casually  mentioned  by  the  contemporary  writers,. 

•  Ead.  83.     "  God  knows,"  says  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  "  how  unjustly 
this  miserable  people  is  dealt  with.    First  they  are  deprived  of  their  proper- 
ty, and  then  they  ardput  to  death.    If  a  man  possesses  any  thing,  it  is  taken^ 
from  him:  if  he  has  nothincf,  he  is  left  to  perish  by  famine."    Chron.  Sax. 
228.  • 
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t  Sim.  DuneUn.  63.  256.     Ang.  Sac.  i.  297.304.  408. 609.  ti.  698.   Ead. 
9. 
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we  may  reasonably  infer  that  they  were  not  of  very  rare 
occurrence. 

I  will  ad4  another^  and  more  singular  instance. 
And  the  The  reader  has  already  noticed  the  attempt  of 
?^°™J^  archbishop  Dunstan  to  restore,  during  the  reign  of 
2JJ^^^e  Edgar,  the  ancient  discipline  of  the  celibacy  of 
clergy.  the  clergy.     The  execution  of  the  canons  which 

he  pubUshedpnthatsubject,  was  suspended  during 
the  invasion  of  the  Danes  under  Sweyn,  and  was  afterwards 
neglected  under  Canute  and  his  successors.    When  Lanfiranc 
had  been  promoted  to  the  see'  of  Canterbury,  he  resolved  to 
imitate  the  conduct  of  Dunstan,  but  at  the  same  time  was  care- 
ful to  temper  his  zeal  with  moderation.  In  a  synod,  which  he 
convened  at  Winchester  in  1075,  the  village  curates  who 
were  married,  received  permission  to  retain  their  wives;  but 
the  obligation  of  celibacy  was  imposed  on  the  higher  and 
conventual  clergy,  and  a  vow  of  continency  was  required 
from  all  future  candidates  for  the  orders  of  deacon  and  priest 
At  the  distance  of  six-and-twenty  years  another  synod  vras 
held  at  Westminster  by  archbishop  Anselm.     Here  it  waa 
enacted  that  every  priest  and  deacon  should  be  obliged  to  ob- 
serve the  promise  which  he  had  made  at  his  ordination,  and 
that  all  future  sub*deacons  should  be  subjected  to  the  same 
restraint*    To  Henry  it  was  suggested  that  this  canon  might 
be  converted  into  a  source  of  revenue.     A  commission  was  in 
consequence  appointed,  with  orders  to  inquire  into  the  con- 
duct of  the  clergy,  and  to  impose  a  heavy  fine  on  every  indi- 
vidual, who  might  be  found  to  have  transgressed  the  regula- 
tion of  the  synod.    The  result  showed,  that  the  number  of 
qffenders  was  too  small  to  raise  any  considerable  sum;  but  the 
king,  that  his  expectations  might  not  be  defeated,  ordered  a 
certain  fine  to  be  levied  on  every  parochial  clergyman,  with- 
out regard  to  his  guilt  or  innocence.     With  its  amount  wc 
are  not  acquainted;  but  the  consequences  prove  that  it  must 
have  been  excessive.     Some,  through  indignation  at  the  in- 
justice of  the  measure,  refused ;  others,  through  poverty,  were 
unable,  to  pay.     Both  classes  were  imprisoned  and  tortured. 
Their  brethren,  who  remained  at  liberty,  appealed  to  the  cle- 
mency of  the  king.     To  the  number  of  two  hundred,  with 
their  feet  bare,  and  clad  in  the  appropriate  dress  of  their  re- 
spective orders,  met  him  in  one  of  the  streets  of  London.  He 
turned  from  them  with  expressions  of  insult.     They  next 
implored  the  intercession  of  the  queen:  but  Matilda,  with 

•  Ead.  67. 
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tears  in  her  eyes,  assured  them  that  she  did  not  dare  to  inter- 

The  most  important  controversy  in  which 
Henry  was  engaged  with  the  court  of  Rome,  re-  D'upnte 
garded  the  admission  of  the  papal  legates.  On  ^i^^"^ 
the  one  side  it  was  contended  that  the  pope,  in  gates, 
quality  of  universal  pastor,  had  the  right  to  in- 
quire by  confidential  ministers  into  the  state  of  the  church  in 
distant  countries;  and  that  the  abuses  which  had  arisen  from 
the  prevalence  of  simoniacal  elections,  imperiously  required 
the  exercise  of  that  right  On  the  other  it  was  alleged,  that 
by  the  grants  of  former  popes  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
was  entitled  to  the  authority  of  papal  legatp  within  the  king- 
dom: and  that  no  instance  was  known  of  such  authority  hav- 
ing been  exercised  by  a  foreign  ecclesiastic,  unless  it  were  at 
the  express  request  of  the  sovereign.!  This  answer  was  but 
partially  correct  In  the  earliest  ages  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
church  we  find  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  invested  with 
the  title  of  envoy  of  the  apostolic  see:f  but  the  history  of  the 
same  ages  furnishes  several  instances  of  legates,  who  were 
sent  from  Rome  to  reform  the  English  clergy,  and  who  in 
virtue  of  the  papal  commission  assenibled  councils  and  pro- 
mulgated laws  of  ecclesiastical  discipline. §  The  question  was 
debated  during  a  great  portion  of  Henry's  reign.  Some 
legates  were  induced  by  threats  or  promises  to  return  without 
attempting  to  land.  Others  were  received,  and  introduced  to 
the  ting,  who  by  gifts  and  remonstrances  prevailed  on  them 
to  wave  the  exercise  of  their  authority.  Perhaps  they  were 
unwilling  to  offend  a  prince,  who  loaded  them  with  presents; 
perhaps  they  feared  to  compromise  their  character,  by  enter- 
ing into  a  contest  of  doubtful  issue.  At  length  Paschal  II. 
sent  an  earnest  expostulation  to  the  king  and  the  prelates. 
He  complained  that  without  the  royal  license  neither  his  let* 
ters  nor  envoys  were  admitted  into  the  kingdom:  that  no . 
causes  or  appeals  were  carried  before  the  apostolic  secj  and 
that  in  consequence  men  of  worthless  characters  were  pro- 
moted to  benefices,  and  by  their  conduct  encouraged  the  growth 
of  those  abuses,  which  it  was  their  duty  to  extirpate.^    This 

*  Bad.  83.  84.  Some  years  later  he  adopted  a  different  plan.  The 
bishops  in  a  council  at  London,  requested  )um  to  enforce  the  celibacy  of 
the  clei^  by  royal  authority.  He  accepted  the  office,  and  abused  their 
eonfideroe.  In  osder  to  raise  money,  he  puBlxcly  sold  to  any,  who  were 
willuig  to  buy,  the  license  to  transgress  the  canons.  Uov.  274.  Hunt. 
220.    Chron.  234. 

t  Ead.  58. 118.  126.  t  Bdd.  vit.  WlK  c.  li. 

%  Bed.  iv.  18.    Wilk.  Con.  i.  146.  \  Ead.  112.  116. 
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expostulation  was  followed  by  a  legate  of  the 
name  of  Anselm.     On  his  arrival  in  Normandy, 
the  English  bishops  were  hastily  assembled:  and  by  their  ad- 
vice Ralph,  the  metropolitan,  undertook  a  journey  to  Rome, 
to  plead  in  person  the  privileges  of  his  church.     After  an 
absence  of  two  years  he  returned.     Sickness  and  the  wars  in 
Italy  had  prevented  him  from  seeing  the  pontiff,  and  he 
brought  with  him  no  more  than  an  evasive  letter,  in  which, 
though  the  privileges  of  the  church  of  Canterbury  were  con- 
firmed, no  mention  was  made  of  the  real  point  in  dispute.* 
If  we  may  believe  our  national  historians,  the  king  was  more 
successful  than  his  archbishop:  and  in  an  inter- 
view with  Calixtus,  one  of  the  successors  of  Pas- 
chal, at  Gisors,  obtained  the  confirmation  of  the  privilege  for 
which  he  contended.!     There  is,  however,  reason  to  doubt 
the  accuracy  of  this  statement:  for  after  a  short  interval,  the 
cardinal   Peter,  the  son  of  a  powerful  Roman 
prince,  arrived  in  France  with  the  lofty  title  of 
legate  of  the  apostolic  see  in  the  Gauls,  in  Britain,  in  Ireland, 
and  in  the  Orkneys.     Henry  received  him  with  much  cere- 
mony in  London,  but  observed  to  him  that  he  would  never 
surrender  the  rights  of  his  crown:  that  were  he  inclined  to  do 
so,  still  it  would  be  necessary  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the 
prelates,  the  barons,  and  the  wliole  kingdom;  and  that  it  was 
impossible  to  convene  such  an  assembly  as  long  as  the  nation 
was  engaged  in  hostilities  with  the  Welsh.     Peier  assented 
to  the  reasons  of  the  king;  and  on  his  return  to  the  coast  was 
attended  by  a  numerous  escort,  and  gratified  with  valuable 
presents.  J     Calixtus  appears  to  have  been  dissatisfied  with 
the  conduct  of  this  legate;  and  appointed  the  cardinal  John  of 
Crema  to  succeed  him  in  the  same  capacity.     His  mission 
was  delayed  by  the  death  of  the  pope;  but  on  a  renewal  of 
the  appoiiitment  by  Honorius  II.  he  advanced  as  far  as  Nor- 
mandy, where  he  was  detained  by  the  orders  of  Henry. 
After  a  long  negociation  he  obtained  permission 
to  proceed;    traversed   the    kingdom    in    great 
pomp;  and  met  the  king  of  Scotland  at  Roxburgh.     There 
he  held  a  synod  of  Scottish  bishops,  to  inquire  into  the  con- 
troversy between  them  and  the  archbishop  of  York,  who 
claimed*  metropolitical   jurisdiction   over    their 
Sept.  8.       churches.§     In  his  return  he  presided  at  West- 
minster in  a  council  of  the  English  prelates,  with  forty  ab- 
bots and  most  of  the  other  dignitaries.     Seventeen  canons  of 

•  Eftd.  120.  tEad.  125,126. 

i  Ead.  137, 138.  §  Sim.  252. 
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discipline  were  enacted  at  his  suggestion,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  enforce  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy^and  to  abolish  simo- 
niacal  elections  and  contracts.*  William,  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, accompanied  Crema  in  his  return  to  Rome:  and, 
though  he  could  not  prevail  on  the  pontiff  to  surrender  his 
claim  of  sending  envoys  to  the  English  church,  obtained  for 
himself  a  grant  of  the  legatine  authority  both  i^  «  «« 
England  and  Scotland.!  Soon  afterwards  he  con-  ®^ 
yoked  a  national  synod,  and  published  several  canons  of  disci- 
pline, similar  in  substance  to  those  of  Crema;  but  with  some 
variations,  that  they  might  not  appear  to  rest  on  the  authority 
of  that  cardinal.  When  Honorius  died,  the  succession  to  the 
papacy  was  disputed  between  two  competitors.  Innocent  and 
Anaclet:  and  Henry,  in  opposition  to  the  advice  of  his  bishops, 
was  persuaded  by  the  celebraled  St.  Bernard,  to  espouse  ^e 
cause  of  the  former.  He  met  Innocent  at  Char- 
tres,  fell  at  his  feet,  and  promised  him  the  obe- 
dience of  a  dutiful  son.  %  This  pontiff  confirmed  the  grant  of 
his  predecessor  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who,  in 
quality  of  metropolitan  and  legate,  continued  to  govern  the 
English  church  during  the  remainder  of  Henry's  reign.  § 

*  Hie  name  of  Crema  has  been  rendered  infamous  by  the  pen  of  HuBt- 
ingdon,  who  maintains  in  the  most  positive  terms,  that  on  the  very  night 
of  the  dissohition  of  the  council  he  was  detected  in  the  commission  of  the 
offence,  which  he  bad  so  severely  condemned  in  others.  Cum  meretrice 
interceptus  est.  Res  aperttssima  negari  non  potuiL'  Hunt.  219,  The 
same  story  is  told  on  the  authority  of  Huntingdon  by  Hoveden  (274), 
Bnmipton  (1015,)  and  Heming^ord  (276).  It  is,  however,  singular  thathe 
should  be  the  only  contemporary  writer,  who  mentions  the  fact.  It  seems 
toliave  been  unknown  to  the  eontinuator  of  Florence,  who  relates  in  detail 
the  acts  of  the  synod  (661);  and  to  Simeon,  who  adds  many  other  particu- 
lars of  Crema's  legation  (252);  and  also  to  Gervase,  whose  enmity  to  the 
cardinal  paints  itself  in  the  stron  gest  colours  ( 1663 ) .  The  talcs  of  the  later 
writers,  Westminster  (240),  and  the  monk  of  Manchester  (Ang.  Sac.  i. 
291),  are  too  ridiculous  to  deserve  mention. 

I  See  the  buU  in  Wharton  (Ang.  Sac.  i.  792),  though  he  supposes  er- 
roneously that  it  was  prior  to  the  legation  of  Crema. 

4  Bern.  Bonxval.  inter,  op.  S.  Bern.  1991.    Suger,  vit.  Lud.  Cras. 

^  Wharton  (Ang.  Sac.  i.  792)  is  very  severe  on  the  memory  of  this  prelate, 
whom  he  accuses  of  having,  by  the  acceptance  of  the  legatine  authority, 
subverted  the  independence  of  his  church,  and  enslaved  it  to  that  of  Rome. 
Had  WUliam  indeed  believed,  with  Wharton,  that  the  pope  previously  pos- 
sessed no  jurisdiction  in  England,  he  would  have  deserved  this  censure: 
but  he  acknowledged,  like  his  predecessors,  the  papal  authority  (See 
Malm.  112^-116),  and,  if  he  objected  to  the  admission  of  foreign  legates 
in  England,  it  was,  not  because  the  church  of  Canterbury  was  independent, 
but  because  the  authority  of  legate  had  been  nrevioualy  g^nted  by  the 
popes  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Inauoitum  scilicet  in  Britannia 
cuncti  scientes,  quemlibet  hominem  supra  se  vices  apoaioUeas  gerert  niu  so- 
lum archiepiscopum  Cantuarix.  Ead.  58.  See  the  grants  to  the  archbi- 
shops Tatwine,  Plegmund,  and  Dimstan,  in  Malmsbury  de  Pont  ii.  116. 
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.  their  residence  the  town  of  Haverfordwest  with 

the  district  of  Ross  in  Pembrokeshire.     They 

were  a  martial  and  industrious  people:  by  attention  to  the 

cultivation  of  the  soil  and  the  manufacture  of  cloth,  they 

grew  in  numbers  and  opulence:  and  under  the  protection  of 

the  English  kings,  to  whom  they  always  remained  faithful, 

defeated  every  attempt  of  the  Welsh  princes  to  root  them  out 

of  the  country.* 

Henry  was  naturally  suspicious:  and  this  dis- 
Suspicions,      p^gj^^^   j^^^    b^^„    ^^^^  encouraged   by  his 

knowledge  of  the  clandestine  attempts  of  his  enemies.  On 
one  occasioh  the  keeper  of  his  treasures  was  convicted  of  a 
design  on  his  life:  on  another,  while  he  was  marching  in  tlic 
midst  of  his  army  towards  Wales,  an  arrow  from  an  unknown 
hand  struck  him  on  the  breast,  but  was  repelled  by  the  tem- 
per of  his  cuirass.t  Alarmed  by  these  incidents,  he  always 
kept  on  his  guard,  frequency  changed  his  apartments,  and, 
when  he  retired  to  rest,  ordered  centinels  to  be  stationed  at 
the  door,  and  his  sword  and  shield  to  be  placed  near  his  pil- 
low. J 

Revenire  '^^  suspicions  are  generally  dissembling  and  re- 

vengeful. Henry  seldom  forgot  an  injury, 
though  he  would  disguise  his  enmity  under  the  mask  of 
friendship.  Fraud,  and  treachery,  and  violence,  were  em- 
ployed to  ensnare  those  who  had  greatly  offended  him;  and 
their  usual  portion  was  death,  or  blindness,  or  perpetual  im- 

*  Malms.  68.  89.  Gerv.  1349.  Bromp.  1003.  Giral.  Itin.  Camb.  848. 
Heiiry  on  two  occasions  had  entered  Wales  with  an  army:  on  both  his  pre- 
sence alone  was  suificent  to  subdue  all  opposition  (Chron.  Sax.  217.  223. 
Him.  245).  He  carried  the  exercise  of  his  sovereignty  further  than  any  of 
his  predecessors,  naming  to  the  Welsh  bishopncs,  and  compelling  the  new 
prel;«tcs  to  receive  consecration  from  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury.  The 
bishops  of  St  David's  who  had  long  exercised  metropolitical  jurisdiction 
over  the  greater  part  of  Wales,  submitted  with  much  reluctance.  Some- 
times, by  appealing  to  the  p«pe,  they  reclaimed  tlieir  ancient  rights,  but 
were  always  defeated  by  the  superior  power  of  their  adversaries.  The  pre- 
sent bishop  of  St.  David's,  Dr.  Burgers,  appears  to  have  mistaken  the  nature 
of  this  controversy.  He  complains  that  Henry  subjected  the  Welsh  church 
to  the  church  of  Rome:  but  in  the  pleadings  the  Welsh  bishops  complain 
that  the  king  had  subjected  their  church  to  the  church  of  Canterbury, 
whereas  it  had  never  before  been  subject  to  any  church  but  that  of  Rome. 
Usque  ad  Regem  Henrlcum  qui  ecclesiam  Waiensicam  ecclesiae  Anglicz 
8uppos;iit,  totam  metropoUticam  dignitatem  prseter  usum  palUi  ecclesia 
Menevensis  obtinuit,  nulli  ecclesix  prorsus  nisi  Romanx  tantum,  et  illi  im- 
mediate, sicut  nee  Scotica,  subjectionem  debens.  Giral.  de  jure  Mneve 
eccl.  541. 

t  Malm.  89.  91.  t  Suger,  vit.  Lud.  Gross.  112. 
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prisonment*  After  his  decease  it  was  discovered  that  his 
cousin,  the  earl  of  Moretoil,  whom  he  had  long  kept  in  con- 
fioementy  had  also  been  deprived  of  sight  t  Luke  de  Barre, 
a  poet,  who  had  fought  against  htm,  was  made  prisoner  at  the 
close  of  the  last  war,  and  sentenced  by  the  king  to  lose  his 
eyes.  Charles  the  good,  earl  of  Flanders,  was  present,  and 
remonstrated  against  so  direful  a  punishment  It  was  not,  he 
observed,  the  custom  of  civilized  nations  to  inflict  bodily 
punishment  on  knights  who  had  drawn  the  sword  in  the  ser- 
vice of  their  lord.  "  It  is  not,"  replied  Henry,  "  the  first 
time  that  he  has  been  in  arms  against  me.  But  what  is  worse, 
he  has  made  me  the  subject  of  satire,  and  in  his  poems  has 
held  me  up  to  the  derision  of  my  enemies.  From  his  ex- 
ample let  other  versifiers  learn  what  they  may  expect,  if  tliey 
offend  the  king  of  England."  The  cruel  mandate  was  exe- 
cuted: and  the  troubadour,  in  a  paroxysm  of  agony,  bursting 
from  the  hands  of  the  officers,  dashed  out  his  brains  against 
the  wall.  X 

His  dissimulation  was  so  well  known  that  he 
was  mistrusted  even  by  his  favourites.     When     JisMmula- 
Bloet,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  who  had  for   many 
years  been  one  of  his  principal  justiciaries,  was  told  that  the 
king  had  spoken  of  him  in  terms  of  the  highest  commenda- 
tion: "  Then,"  he  replied,  "  1  am  undone:  for  I  never  knew 
him  praise  a  man  whom  he  did  not  intend  to  ruin."     The 
event  justified  his  apprehensions.       In  an  unguarded   mo- 
ment the  prelate  had  boasted  that  the  monastery,  which  he 
was  building  at  Eynsham,  should  equal  that  which  Henry 
had  founded  at  Heading.     The  words  were  carried  to  the 
king,  and  the  fall  of  the  favourite  was  consummated.     He 
was  immediately  deprived  of  the  office  of  justiciary :  vexatious 
prosecutions  were  commenced  against  him:  by  fines  and  ex- 
tortions all  his  wealth  was  drawn  to  the  royal  exchequer:  and 
the  bishop  would  probably  have  been  compelled 
to  resign  his  dignity,  had  he  not  died  by  a  sud-       /^^in 
den  stroke  of  apoplexy,  as  he  was  speaking  to 
Henry.  § 

Malmsbury  has  allotted  to  the  king  the  praise 
of  temperance  and   continency.  ||      Perhaps  his       n"n«!*' 
claim  to  the  first,  certainly  bis  claim  to  the  se- 

*  Blaitdus  odii  dissimulator,  sed  pro  tempore  immodiciis  retributor. 
Mftlm.  88.  Multos  proditione  cepit,  multos  dolose  interfecit.  Hunt,  in 
Ang.  Sac.  ii.  699. 

t  Hunt.  231.  t  Orderic,  880»  881. 

^  Hitnt  Ang.  Sac.  695.    Pet.  Bles.  127.  i  Malm.  91. 
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cond  of  these  virtues^  rests  on  no  other  ground  than  the  par* 
tiality  of  his  panegyrist  If,  as  many  writers  affirm,  his 
death  was  occasioned  by  the  excess  with  which  he  ate  a  dish 
of  lampreys,  we  may  fairly  doubt  of  his  temperance:  nor  can 
the  continency  of  that  man  be  much  commended,  who  is 
known  to  have  been  attached  to  several  mistresses,  and  of 
whose  illegitimate  children  no  fewer  than  seven  sons,  and 
eight  daughters  lived  to  the  age  of  puberty.*  Of  the  sons, 
Robert  of  Caen,  earl  of  Gloucester,  was  chiefly  distinguished 
by  hiis  father.  He  will  claim  the  attention  of  the  reader  in 
the  following  reign. 

The  kitig's  principal  ministers  were  Roger,  bi- 
m  minis,    gjjjjp  of  Salisbury,  and  Robert,  earl  of  Mellent 
®"'  Roger  had  constantly  adhered  to  Henry  in  all  the 

vicissitudes  of  fortune,  which  that  prince  experienced  before 
his  acce^ion :  it  was  natural  that  he  should  rise  to  eminence, 
when  his  patron  became  a  rich  and  powerful  monarch.  By 
the  chapter  of  Salisbury  he  was  chosen  for  their 
•nie  bishop  bishop  :  by  the  king  he  was  appointed  grand  jus- 
ticiary of  the  kingdom.  On  the  plea  that  the  two 
officers  were  incompatible  with  each  other,  he  declined  the 
latter,  till  his  scruples  were  removed  by  the  joint  authority  of 
the  pontiff  and  the  metropolitan.  To  his  episcopal  duties  he 
devoted  the  more  early  part  of  the  day;  the  remainder  was 
given  to  the  affairs  of  state:  and  it  is  no  weak  argument  of  his 
merit,  that  though  he  was  many  years  the  minister  of  a  rapa- 
cious monarch,  he  never  incurred  the  hatred  of  the  people. 
Whenever  Henry  left  the  kingdom,  the  bishop  of  Sarum  was 
appointed  regent;  and  in  that  capacity  discharged  the  duties 
of  government  for  years  together,  to  the  satisfaction  of  his 
sovereign.! 

While  the  internal  administration  was  confided 
of  Mel-  *^  ^^^^  prelate,  the  department  of  foreign  politics 
lei^t^  exercised  the  abilities  of  the  earl  of  Mellent.     He 

attended  tiie  king  in  all  his  expeditions  into  Nor- 
mandy, and  acquired  the  reputation  of  being  the  first  states- 
man in  Europe.  Princes  and  pontiffs  courted  his  friendship: 
Henry  himself,  though  he  perceived  it  not,  was  supposed  to 
be  governed  by  him:  and  his  possessions  in  England,  Nor- 
mandy, and  France,  received  daily  augmentations  from  his 
violence  and  rapacity.  Nor  was  his  authority  confined  to  the 
concerns  of  government:  he  had  usurped  the  empire  of  taste; 

*  See  their  names  in  Speed  (481,)  Duchesne  (1072,)  and  San4£ard 
(Geneal.  Hist.  30—^3.) 
t  Chron.  Sax.  224,  5,  6,    Malms.  91.     Hunt.  Ang.  Sac.  u.  700. 
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and  every  fashionable  courtier  imitated  the  dress  and  manners 
of  the  earl  of  Mellent  His  last  illness  was  induced  or  irri- 
tated by  vexation  of  mind.  He  had  resolved  to  augment  his 
wealth  by  the  marriage  of  an  opulent  heiress:  his  expectations 
were  defeated  by  the  superior  address  of  a  rival.  On  his 
death-bed  he  sent  for  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury;  but  when 
that  prelate  exhorted  him  to  prepare  for  a  future  life  by  re- 
pairing the  injustices  which  he  had  committed  in  this,  he  has- 
tily replied:  "  I  will  leave  to  my  children,  whatever  I  have 
acquired.  Let  them  do  justice  to  those  whom  I  have  injured. '^ 
It  is  superfluous  to  add,  that  justice  was  never  done.* 

These  two  ministers,  as  well  as  every  other  offi- 
cer trusted  by  the  king,  were  foreigners.     He  felt  henry's 
no  gratitude  for  the  services,  and  held  in  no  estima-  ^^'^e 
tion  the  abilities,  of  his  native  subjects.     If  in  the   English. 
hour  of  danger  he  appealed  to  their  jBdelity,  during 
the  time  of  prosperity  he  treated  them  with  the  most  marked 
contempt.     They  were  carefully  excluded  from  every  office 
of  power  or  emolument,  whether  in  church  or  state.    The 
most  slender  recommendation  was  sufficient  to  qualify  a  stran- 
ger, were  he  Italian,  French,  or  Norman:  no  services,  no 
talents  could  expiate  in  an  Englishman  the  original  sin  of  his 
nativity.! 

Henry,  if  we  consider  the  value  of  money  at  that    „.    .  . 
•   J-  I'l        r\  •  n  His  nches 

period,  was  immensely  rich.  On  occasions  of  cere- 
mony, when  he  wore  his  crown,  he  imitated  the  parade  of 
the  eastern  monarchs:  and  before  him  on  a  table  were  dis- 
played the  most  precious  of  his  treasures,  particularly  two 
golden  vases  of  extraordinary  dimensions,  and  elegancy  en- 
chased with  jewels.]:  After  his  death,  his  successor  found  in 
the  exchequer,  besides  the  plate  and  ^ems  collected  by  Henry 
and  his  two  predecessors,  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  of 
pennies,  all  of  just  weight,  and  of  pure  silver.S  So  much 
wealth  had  enabled  him  to  indulge  his  taste  for 
architecture:  and  while  the  castles,  which  he  raised  «"dbuild- 
.  on  the  borders  of  Wales,  contributed  to  the  pro-  *"^ 
tection  of  the  country,  by  repairing  or  rebuilding  most  of  the 
royal  palaces,  he  provided  for  the  comfort  and  splendour  of 
himself  and  his  successors.  At  Woodstock  he  enclosed  a 
spacious  park  for  deer,  and  added  a  menagerie  for  wild  beasts, 

*  MaltiiB.  90.     Hunt  Ang.  Sac.  ii.  698. 

t  Si  Anglus  erat,  nulla  virtus  ut  honore  aliquo  di^us  judicaretur,  eum 
poterat  adjayare.     Ead.  94. 110. 

i  They  afterwards  fell  into  the  hands  of  Theobald,  earl  of  Blois.  Bern. 
BonxTal.  in  Vit.  S.  Bern.  2011. 

^  Malms.  Novel  101. 

Vol.  II.  16 
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among  which  Malmsbury  mention  lions,  leopards,  lynxe^ 
camels,  and,  what  appears  to  have  chiefly  attracted  the  notice 
of  the  historian,  a  porcupine.*  But  his  religious  foundations 
principally  displayed  his  magnificence.  These  were  three 
monasteries,  two  for  regular  canons  at  Chichester  and  Dunsta- 

Ele:  and  one  for  monks  of  th^  order  of  Clugni,  situated  at 
Leading,  near  the  couflux  of  the  Thames  and  the  Kennet, 
where  the  great  roads  of  the  kingdom  intersected  each  other. 
The  wealth  with  which  Henry  endowed  this  establishment  did 
not  seduce  the  monks  from  the  rigid  observance  of  their  rule. 
It  was  their  custom  to  oflTer  hospitality  to  all  who  passed  by 
their  convent:  and  it  was  believed  that  in  the  entertainment 
of  strangers  they  annually  expended  a  much  larger  sum  than 
was  devoted  to  their  ownmaintainance.t 

Before  I  close  the  history  of  this  prince,  and  pro- 
sute  of  ^ggd  tQ  the  turbulent  reign  of  Stephen,  it  will  be 
^*™'°^'  proper  to  notice  the  rapid  improvement  of  the  nation 
in  literary  pursuits  under  the  conqueror  and  his  sons.  Lan- 
franc  and  Anselm,  the  two  archbishops  of  Canterbury,'~had 
proved  themselves  worthy  of  their  exalted  station.  The  su- 
perior knowledge  of  the  former  was  universally  admitted:  the 
attainments  of  his  successor  were  of  a  still  higher  class.  Both 
in  their  more  early  years  had  exercised  tiie  profession  of 
teachers:  and  their  precepts  and  examples  had  awakened  the 
curiosity  of  the  clergy,  and  kindled  an  ardour  for  learning 
which  can  hardly  be  paralleled  in  the  present  age.  Nor  did 
this  enthusiasm  perish  with  its  authors:  it  was  kept  alive  by 
the  honours  which  were  so  prodigally  lavished  on  all,  who 
could  boast  of  literary  acquirements.  The  sciences,  which 
formed  the  usual  course  of  education,  were  divided  into  two 
classes,  which  still  retain  the  appellations  of  a  more  barbarous 
age,  the  trivium,  comprising  grammar,  logic,  and  rhetoric,  and 
the  quadrivium,  music,  arithmetic,  geometry,  and  astronomy. 
It  was  from  the  works  of  the  Latin  writers,  which  had  sur- 
vived the  wreck  of  the  empire,  that  students  sought  to  acquire 
the  principal  portion  of  their  knowledge:  but  in  the  science  of 
medicine,  and  the  more  abstruse  investigations  of  the  mathe- 
matics, the  ancients  were  believed  inferior  to  the  mobammedan 
teachers:  and  many  an  Englishman,  during  the  reign  of  Hen- 
ry, wandered  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Ebro  in  Spain,  that  he 
might  listen  to  the  instructions,  or  translate  the  works,  of  the 
Arabian  philosophers.  % 

•  Mftlms.  91.    Had.  Die.  505. 

t  Ma]m8.  92.    Pet.  files.  126.     Joan.  Haf^ul.  258.     Chron.  de  Dan- 
«tap.  677. 

*  See  Pet.  Clun.  ep.  in  Bibliotbeca  Gluniacensi,  1109.  1118,  and  Athcl- 
heardi  quxstiones  naturales  perdificiles.     MS.  Galba.  E.  4. 
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To  the  praise  of  the  pbpei  it  must  be  said  that, 
even  in  the  middle  ages,  they  were  generally  at-  J^t}^^ 
tentive  to  the  interests  of  learning.  The  first  ,clio<Sfc 
schools  had  been  established  in  monasteries  and 
cathedrals  by  the  zeal  of  their  respective  prelates :  that  they 
were  perpetuated  and  improved,  was  owing  to  the  regulations 
issued  by  different  pontiffs.  But  now  the  ancient  seminaries 
began  to  be  neglected  for  others  opened  by  men,  who  sought 
for  wealth  and  distinction  by  the  public  display  of  their  abili* 
ties;  and  who  established  their  schools  wherever  there  was  a 
prospect  of  attracting  disciples.  The  new  professors  were 
soon  animated  with  a  spirit  of  competition,  which  while  it 
sharpened  their  faculties,  perverted  the  usefulness  of  their 
labours.  There  was  no  subject  on  which  they  would  con- 
descend to  acknowledge  their  ignorance.  Li  ke  their  Arabian 
masters,*  they  discussed  with  equal  warmth  matters  above 
their  comprehension,  or  beneath  their  tiotice.  As  their 
schools  were  open  to  every  hearer,  they  had  to  support  their 
peculiar  opinions  against  all  the  subtlety  and  eloquence  of  their 
rivals:  and  on  many  occasions  were  compelled  to  argue  in 
despite  of  common  sense,  rather  than  allow  themselves  to  be 
vanquished.  Hence  the  art  of  reasoning  came  to  be  valued  as 
the  first  of  intellectual  acquirements.  The  student  applied 
assiduously  to  the  logic  of  Aristotle,  and  the  subtleties  of  his 
Arabian  commentators:  words  were  substituted  in  the  place 
of  ideas:  multiplied  and  unmeaning  distinctions  bewildered 
the  understanding:  and  a  system  of  scholastic  disputation  was 
introduced,  which  the  celebrated  abbot  of  Clairvaux  sarcas- 
tically defined  to  be  ^^  the  art  of  always  seeking,  without  ever 
finding,  the  truth." 

As  the  principal  ecclesiastics  in  England  were 
foreigners,  they  imported  the  foreign  course  of  stu-   ^^"^  ^ 
dies.     Thus  Joffrid   abbot  of  Croyland,  procured    "nio. 
teachers  from  Orleans,  where  he  had  been  educated, 
and  established  them  at  Cotenham,  a  manor  belonging  to  his 
convent     His  object  was  to  open,  with  their  assistance,  a 
school  in  the  neighbouring  town  of  Cambridge.     At  first  a 
large  bam  sufficed  for  their  accommodation:  in  the  second 
year  their  disciples  were  so  numerous,  that  separate  apart- 

*  Thus  we  learn  Irom  A,the1heard,  that  if  he  had  studied  among  the 
Moon  the  causes  of  earthquakes,  eclipses,  and  tides,  he  had  also  been  em- 
ployed in  investigating  the  reasons  why  plants  cannot  be  produced  in  fire, 
why  the  nose  is  made  to  hang  over  the  mouth,  wliy  homs  are  not  generated 
on  the  human  forehead,  whether  the  stars  are  animals,  whether  in  ^at  hy- 
potheaisthey  have  any  appetite,  with  man^  other  questions  equally  singular 
and  important.    See  Athelheard's  Quxstiones,  ibid. 
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mentf  were  allotted  to  each  master.  Early  in  the  morning 
the  labours  of  the  day  were  opened  by  brother  Odo,  who 
taught  the  children  the  rules  of  grammar  accordine  to  Priscian : 
at  SIX  Terric  read  lectures  on  the  logic  of  Aristotle:  nine  was 
the  hour  sdlotted  to  brother  William,  the  expounder  of  the 
rhetorical  works  of  Cicero  and  Quintilian:  and  before  twelve 
master  Gilbert  explained  to  the  theological  students  the  diffi- 
cult passages  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  This  account,  if  it  be 
genuine,  discloses  the  real  origin  of  the  university  of  Cam- 
bridge.* 

There  were  few  among  the  scholars  of  Henry's 
^^^  reign  who  did  not  occasionally  practise  the  art  of 
p^S.*^  composing  in  Latin  verse.  A  few  of  them  may 
certainly  claim  the  praise  of  taste  and  eleeance;  but 
the  majority  seem  to  have  aspired  to  no  other  excellence  than 
that  of  adulterating  the  legitimate  metre  by  the  admixture  of 
middle  and  final  rhymes.  Latin  productions,  however,  were 
confined  to  the  perusal  and  admiration  of  Latin  scholars.  .The 
rich  and  the  powerful,  those  who  alone  were  able  to  reward 
the  labours  of  the  poet,  were  acquainted  with  no  other  lan- 
guage than  their  own,  the  Gallo-Norman,  which  since  the  con- 
quest had  been  introduced  into  the  court  of  the  prince,  and  the 
hall  of  the  baron,  and  was  learned  and  spoken  by  every  can-* 
didate  for  office  and  power.  To  amuse  and  delight  these  men 
arose  a  new  race  of  versifiers,  who  neglected  Latin  composi- 
tion for  vernacular  poetry.  In  their  orisin  they  were  foster- 
ed by  the  patronage  of  the  two  queens  of  Henry,  Matilda  and 
Alice.  Malmsburv  assures  us  that  every  poet  hastened  to  the 
court  of  Matilda  ^  Westminster,  to  read  his  verses  to  that 
princess,  and  to  partake  of  her  bounty:  and  the  name  of  Alice 
is  frequently  mentioned  with  honour  by  the  contemporary 
versifiers  Gaimar,  Beneoit,  and  Philippe  de  Thaun.  The 
works  of  these  writers  are  still  extant  in  manuscript:t  arid 
show  that  their  authors  knew  little  of  the  inspiration  of  poet- 
ry. The  turgid  metaphors,  the  abrupt  transitions,  and  the 
rapid  movements,  so  characteristic  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  muse, 
though  conceived  in  bad  taste,  showed  at  least  indications  of 
native  genius:  but  the  narratives  of  the  Gallo-Norman  poets 
are  tame,  prosaic,  and  interminable:  and  their  autliors  seem  to 

*  Pet  Bles.  114.  From  the  mention  of  the  Arabian  Aveiroeiy  whose 
workft  were  not  then  in  existence,  it  has  been  suggested,  that  the  whole 
passage  is  •  a  forgeiy,  designed  to  exalt  the  antiquity  of  Cambridge.  I  am, 
however,  inclined  to  think  that  for  such  a  purpose  an  earlier  date  would 
have  been  chosen;  ahd  that  the  name  of  Averroes  may  have  originally  been 
added  in  the  margin,  and  thence  have  slipped  into  the  text. 

t  Cotton  Lib.  Nero,  A.  5.    Bib.  Reg.  13.  A.  31.    MS9.  Harl.  4483. 
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have  known  no  beauty  but  the  jingle  of  rhjrme,  and  to  have 
aimed  at  no  excellence  but  that  of  spinning  out  their  story  to 
the  greatest  possible  length.  These  poems,  however,  such  as 
they  were,  delighted  those  for  whom  they  were  written,  and, 
what  was  still  better,  brought  wealth  and  popularity  to  their 
authors. 

DurinethereignofHenry,Geoffry  of  Monmouth         . 

Eublished  his  history  of  Britain,  which  he  embel-  r^^^, 
shed  with  numerous  tales  respecting  Arthur  and 
his  knights.  Merlin  and  his  prophecies,  borrowed  from  the 
songs  and  traditions  of  the  ancient  Britons.  This  extraordina- 
ry work  was  accompanied  by  another  of  a  similar  description^ 
the  history  of  Charlemagne  and  his  twelve  peers,  supposed  to 
be  compiled  by  archbishop  Turpi  n,  from  the  songs  of  the 
French  trouveres;  and  about  the  same  time  the  adventures  of 
Alexander  the  great,  by  the  pretended  Dares  Phrygius,  and 
Dictys  Cretensis,  were  brought  by  some  of  the  crusaders  into 
Europe.  These  three  works  supplied  an  inexhaustible  store 
of  matter  for  writers  in*  verse  add  prose;  the  jests  of  Alex- 
ander, and  Arthur,  and  Charlemagne,  were  repeated  and  em- 
bellished in  a  thousand  forms:  spells  and  enchantments,  giants, 
hypogriphs,  and  dragons,  ladies  confined  in  durance  by  the 
power  of  necromaney,  and  delivered  from  confinement  by  the 
courage  of  their  knights,  captivated  the  imagination  of  our  an- 
cestors; and  a  new  species  of  writing  was  introduced,  which 
retained  its  sway  for  centuries,  and  was  known  by  the  appel- 
lation of  Romance^  because  it  was  originally  written  in  thei 
Gallic  idiom,  an  idiom  corrupted  from  the  ancient  language 
of  Rome.* 

*  See  the  Archaeologia,  toI.  zIL  ziii. 
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Confunon 
after  the 
death  of 
Heiuy. 
1135. 


As  long  as  the  law  of  hereditary  succession 
was  not  definitively  settled,  the  decease  of  the 
sovereign  in  every  feudal  government  was  inva- 
riably followed  by  an  interval  of  rapine  and  con- 
fusion. '  Till  a  new  king  had  ascended  the  throne, 
and  received  the  homage  of  his  subjects,  it  was 
assumed  that  there  could  be  no  violation  of  ^<the  king's 
peace:"  and  in  consequence  of  this  mischievous  doctrine,  the 
execution  of  justice  was  suspended,  the  artificial  bonds  of  so- 
ciety were  loosened,  family  feuds  were  revived,  and  the  most 
lawless  outrages  were  perpetrated  in  the  face  of  day,  and  with- 
out the  apprehension  of  punishment.  As  soon  as  the  death  of 
Henry  was  known,  both  England  and  Normandy  exhibited 
the  usual  features  of  disorder  and  licentiousness:  but  in  Eng- 
land the  violence  of  the  people  took  a  new  course,  and  direct- 
ed all  its  efforts  to  the  destruction  of  the  royal  forests. 
Henry's  passion  for  the  chase  had  led  him  to  the  exercise  of 
the  most  vexatious  tyranny.     As  if  the  enjoyment  of.  others 
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must  iKzninish  his  own,  he  had  forbidden  his  barons  to  hun^ 
even  on  their  own  estates  without  his  special  permission.  He 
bad  ordered  his  officers  to  claim  the  waste  lands  belonging  to 
individuals  as  the  property  of  the  crown:  and  if  these  on 
some  occasions  were  returned  to  their  owners  on  the  pay- 
ment of  a  fine,  they  had  been  on  many  others  definitely  ad- 
judge to  the  sovereign.  He  had  augmented  and  multiplied- 
the  forests,  and  by  tiie  most  cruel  punishments  protected 
them  from  the  encroachments  of  men  or  hounds.*  The 
whole  country,  says  a  contemporary  historian,  was  covered 
with  beasts  of  chase,  which  now  disappeared  as  it  were  by 
miracle.  While  Henry  lived,  you  might  have  seen  thenl 
wandering  in  herds  of  a  thousand  together:  within  a  few  days 
after  his  death  you  could  not  discover  two  head  of  deer  in  a 
whole  forest  t 

The  king  had  cheered  his  last  moments  with 
the  hope  that  by  his  care  the  crown  had  been  se-  PretcniioM 
cured  to  Matilda:  it  was  seized  by  his  nephew  ^f*j35^"* 
Stephen,  whom  he  had  cherished  with  the  affec-  logne. 
tion  of  a  father,  and  had  destined  to  be  the  future 
support  of  her  throne.  Stephen  was  the  third  of  the  four 
sons,  that  Adela,  Henry's  sister,  had  borne  to  her  husband 
the  earl  of  Blois.  William,  the  eldest,  was  content  with  the 
patrimony  of  his  wife,  the  heiress  of  Solieu :  Theobald,  the 
second,  had  succeeded  to  the  dominions  of  his  father;  and 
Henry,  the  youngest,  from  a  convent  of  Cluniac  monks  had 
been  called  to  govern  the  abbey  of  Glastonbury,  and  from 
Glastonbury  had  been  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of  Winches- 
ter. Stephen  alone  had  attached  himself  to  the  fortunes  of 
his  uncle.  From  him  he  had  received  with  the  honour  of 
knighthood  several  valuable  estates  in  England;  had  earned 
by  his  valour  in  the  field  of  Tenchebrai  the  Norman  earldom 
of  Moretoil;  and  afterwards,  by  his  marriage  with  Matilda, 
the  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Boulogne,  had  succeeded  to  the 

•  Hunt  331.    Brompt.  1034.    Orderic,  833. 
t  G«ita  Steph.  927. 
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territories  of  his  father-in-law.*  At  each  step  his  ambition 
had  expanded:  and  on  the  death  of  Henry  it  urged  him  to 
become  a  candidate  for  the  throne.  He  could  not  indeed 
claim  it  as  the  next  in  descent:  but  that  was  a  trifling  objec- 
tion, which  might  equally  have  been  urged  against  Sbe  lOur 
preceding  monarchs.  He  was  sprung  from  the  conqueror; 
was  popular  in  England;  might  depend  on  the  assistance  of 
his  brother  Henry;  and  what  was  of  still  greater  importance, 
could  be  present  on  the  spot,  while  his  competitor  would  pro- 
bably be  detained  on  the  continent 

With  these  views  and  expectations  Stephen 
Hb  arrival  sailed  from  Witsand,  and  landed  on  the  coast  of 
and^corona.    j^^^^     jj^  ^^^  excluded  from  Dover  and  Can- 

1135.  terbury  by  the  inhabitants,  who  knew  or  sus- 
pected  the  real  object  of  his  journey  :t  but  he 
was  received  with  welcome  by  the  citizens  of  London,  who 
immediately  proclaimed  him  king,  and  by  those  of  Winches- 
ter, whom  his  brother  had  secured  to  his  interest  At  Win- 
chester he  was  joined  by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  by 
Roger,  the  powerful  bishop  of  Sarum,  and  by  William  de 
Pont  d'Arche,  who  placed  in  his  hands  the  keys  of  the  castle, 
with  those  of  the  royal  treasures.  It  was  determined  to  pro- 
ceed immediately  to  his  coronation.  He  had,  indeed,  him- 
self, as  well  as  all  his  adherents,  sworn  allegiance  to  the  em- 
press Matilda:  but  this  difficulty  was  solved  by  the  conveni- 
ent doctrine,  that  no  oath  is  binding,  which  is  extorted  by 
force:  and  if  any  scruple  remained  (for  the  primate  affected 
to  feel  some  scruple)  it  was  remov^  by  the  declaration  of 
Hugh  Bigod,  the  steward  of  the  household,  who  boldly  swore 
that  Henry  on  his  death-bed  had  disinherited  his  daughter. 


•  Ordezic,  810. 
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Baldwin*            Eustace,  William,  Matilda, 
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Boulogne,  Boulogne,  Maria. 

Ob.  8.  P.  Ob.  S.  P. 

Matilda,  the  wife  of  Stephen,  wu  daughter  to  Maria,  the  sister  of  Hen- 
ry's queen  Matilda, 
t  Oervase,  1340. 
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and  had   left  his  crown   to  Steplicn.     Though  _ 

nettlier  prelates  nor  barons  had  yet  arrived  or  sig* 
nified  their  acquiescence,  the  ceremony  of  his  coronation 
was  performed:  and  the  new  king  promised  upon  oa^  not  to 
retain  the  vacant  prelacies  for  his  own  profit^  not  to  molest 
laymen  or  clerks  in  the  possession  of  their  woods  and  forests, 
'nor  to  levy  the  danegelt  though  it  had  been  repeatedly  ex- 
acted by  his  late  uncle.'* 

The  character  of  Stephen  at  this  period  has 
been  drawn  by  his  adversaries  as  well  as  his  parti-  J**"  charac- 
sans:  and  if  there  be  some  difference  in  the  ceas."^ 
colouring,  the  outlines  of  the  two  pictures  are 
perfectly  similar.  It  is  admitted  that  he  was  prompt  in  de- 
cision and  bold  in  action;  that  his  friends  applauded  his  gene- 
rosity, and  his  enemies  admired  his  forbearance:  that  he  won 
the  high  by  courtesy,  the  low  by  condescension,  all  by  an 
air  of  afiability  and  benevolence.!  He  had  long  been  the 
most  popular  nobleman  in  England;  and  men  were  inclined 
to  favour  the  pretensions  of  one  whom  they  loved.  The 
royal  treasures,  which  he  distributed  with  profusion,  while 
they  confirmed  the  fidelity  of  his  adherents,  brought  to  his 
standard  crowds  of  adventurers,  who  intimidated  his  ene- 
mies. Nor  should  it  be  forgotten,  that  there  was  a  kind  of 
spell  in  the  very  name  of  king,  which  he  now  bore;  and  that 
his  claim  was  sanctified  in  the  eyes  of  many  by  the  imposing 
ceremony  of  his  coronation.  His  court  was  soon  attended  by 
tlie  neighbouring  barons;  the  more  distant  hastened  to  do  him 
homage:  even  Robert,  earl  of  Gloucester,  the  brother  and 
counsellor  of  Matilda,  consented  to  swear  fealty  to  him.  The 
last  who  acknowledged  him,  were  the  new  families,  that 
had  been  raised  to  opulence  by  the  policy  of  Henry.  Whe- 
ther it  were  through  affection  to  the  memory  of  their  bene- 
factor, or  through  fear  of  the  jealousy  of  their  rivals,  they  de- 
murred for  a  while;  but  at  length  allured  by  the  promises 
and  awed  by  the  threats,  of  the  new  king,  they  joined  the 
torrent,  and  the  succession  of  Stephen  was  admitted  by  the 
whole  nation.^ 

In  the  month  of  January  tlic  corpse  of  the  late 
king  arrived  at  the  abbey  of  Reading.     Stephen,    "j^"^^"^"^ 
to  demonstrate  his  respect  for  his  uncle,  proceed-        1135 
ed  to  meet  it  with  all  his  attendants,  and  placed 
his  shoulders  under  the  bier.§    When  the  ceremony  of  the 

♦  Malm.  101.     Gcgta  Step.  928,  029.     Ordcfic,  902.     nunt.  221. 
t  Oest.  Step.  928.     Malm*.  101.  +  Malms.  101.    Gesta  Slcph.  929 

4  Gcivase,  1340. 
Vol.  n.  17 
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interinetit  was  concluded,  ho  rode  to  Oxford,  aad  in  a  nu* 
merous  assembly  of  prelates  and  barons,  renewed  the  pro- 
mises wh#€h  he  had  made  at  his  coronation  before  a  few  of 
his  friends.  He  swore  not  to  retain  in  his  hands  the  va* 
cant  bishoprics  and  abbeys;  to  restore  to  the  clergy  and  laity 
their  respective  forests;  to  grant  to  erery  individual  the  liber- 
ty of  hunting  on  his  own  lands;  to  remit  the  annnal  tax  of 
two  shillings  per  hide,  frequently  mentioned  under  the  name 
of  danegelt;  to  restore  the  ancient  laws,  and  enforce  tlie  an- 
cient mnlcts  in  pleas  and  trials;  and  to  give  permission  to  his 
barons  to  build  such  castles  on  their  estates  as  were  necessary 
for  their  own  security.*  In  a  subsequent  assembly  he  pro- 
duced a  letter  from  the  pope,  Innocent  II.  confirming  his  suc- 
cession to  the  cpoWnrf  and  granted  additional  liberties  to  the 
dhurch.  The  prelates  in  return  renewed  their  oath  of  alle- 
giance, but  with  a  conditional  clause  which  had  previously 
been  adopted  by  some  of  the  lay  barons,,  that  they  would  be 
faithful  to  him,  as  long  as  he  faithfully  observed  his  engage- 
ments. J 

It  is  now  time  to  direct  the  reader's  attention 
•**^^^  ""'  to  tlie  daugtiter  of  Henry.  Unsuspicious  of  the 
J^JL  '  designs  of  her  cousin,  she  entered  Normandy  in 
the  first  week  of  December,  and  was  admitted  into 
Damfront  and  the  neighbouring  towns.  Her  husband  follow- 
ed with  a  numerous  body  of  Angevins:  but  their  excesses, 
which  he  would  not  or  could  not  restrain,  revived  the  ani- 
mosity that  had  formerly  divided  the  two  nations;  and  before 
the  end  of  the  month  he  was  driven  back  with  disgrace  into 
his  own  territories.  The  Norman  barons  assembled  and  pre- 
pared to  offer  the  dutchy  to  Theobald:  but  a  message  from 
Stephen  induced  them  to  alter  their  resolution,  and  to  pre- 
serve on  its  former  footing  the  connexion  between  the  two 
countrie&§ 

•  Hunt.  331.    Brdinp.  1024.      Malms.  101. 

f  Joan.  Hftgul.  259.  The  instniment  itself  has  been  presenred  by  Richard  of 
Hexham.  It  states  that  letters  had  been  sent  to  the  pontiiF  bv  the  bishopa, 
tlie  kinfi^  of  France,  and  llieobald  of  Blois,  informing  him  that  to  put  an 
end  to  the  disturbances  caused  by  the  death  of  Henry,  Stephen  had  been 
chosen  kin?  by  the  common  wish  and  unanimous  assent  of  the  barons  and 
people.  No  mention  is  made  of  Matilda,  or  the  oaths  that  had  been  taken 
to  her:  nor  do  the  words  imply  any  assumption  of  temporal  superiority  on 
he  part  of  Innocent.  Quod  de  te  factum  est  gratum  habentcs,  te  in  spe- 
dalem  beati  Petri  et  sanctae  Uomanz  ecclesiae  fill  urn  affectione  patema  re- 
eipimuB,  et  in  eatlem  honoris  et  familiaritatis  prerogativa,  qua  prxdecessor 
tuus  a  nobis  coronabatur,  te  propensius  volumus  retin«re.  Ric.  Hagul.  314. 

i  Ibid.     Malms.  101.    I  am  not  sure  that  there  was  any  thing  very  ex- 
traordinary in  Oiis  conditional  allegiance.     9uch  clauses  were  usual  at  least 
among  the  Anglo-Saxons.    Leg.  Sax.  401. 
Orderic,  902,  903. 
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In  Britain,  the  firat  who  drew  the  sword  in  the 
cause  of  Matilda  was  David,  king  of  Scotland.     ^^"9  ?^ 
He  had  sworn  to  support  h^r  succession:  and  at    y^es^Eng- 
the  commencement  of  the  year  he  crossed  the    Und. 
borders, '  reduced  Carlisle,   Norham,   Alnwick, 
and  Newcastle,  and  compelled  the  inhabitants  to  take  an  q^th 
of  fealty  to  the  daughter  of  Henry.     He  had         ^  . 
reached  the  walls  of  Durham,  when  he  was  op- 
posed by  Stephen  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army.     The  risk 
of  an  engagement  induced  him  to  pause:  if  he  was  the  uncle 
of  the  empress,  so  was  he  likewise  of  the  consort  6f  her  an- 
tagonist: a  peace  was  speedily  concluded:  and  to  cement  the 
friendship  of  the  two  kings,  Henry,  prince  of  Scotland,  did 
homage  to  Stephen,  and  received  from  him  the  towns  of  Car- 
~   le,  Doncaster, and  Huntingdon.* 

Yhile  the  king  was  detained  in  the  north, 
ry  cantred  in  Wales  had  risen  in  arms.  It  '^^^^**** 
robably  was  indifferent  to  their  chieftains,  whe- 
ther the  sceptre  were  swayed  by  Matilda,  or  Stephen:  but  they 
eagerly  seized  the  opportunity  to  punish  their  ancient  foes; 
and  after  they  had  satiated  themselves  with  plunder  and  car- 
nage, retired  to  their  mountains,  where  they  were  suffered  to 
remain  unmolested,  while  the  king's  attention  was  engaged 
by  more  formidable  enemies.! 

Normandy  for  many  years  presented  a  most 
lamentable  spectacle,  torn  by  intestine  divisions,  ^****  ®^-. 
and  alternately  ravaged  by  opposite  parties.  Both  o"nan<iy. 
the  Angevins,  who  SMpported  the  interest  of  Matilda,  and  the 
mercenaries  who,  under  William  of  Ipres,  fought  in  the  cause 
of  Stephen,  were  equally  objects  of  hatred  to  the  natives. 
As  often  as  Geoffry  passed  the  frontiers,  the  aversion  of  the 
Normans  opposed  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  his  progress:  as 
often  as  William  undertook  an  expedition,  his  efforts  were 
paralyzed  by  the  secret,  or  opposed  by  the  avowed  hostility 
of  his  own  party.  Stephen  had  indeed  this  advantage  over 
his  rival,  that  he  had  received  the  investiture  of  the  dutchy 
from  Louis,  to  whom,  after  the  precedent  set  in  the  last  reign, 
his  son  Eustace  had  done  homage  in  the  place  of  the  king 
himself.  Still  his  real  authority  was  limited  to  the  few  towns 
Garrisoned  by  his  troops.     The  great  barons,  retired  within 

*  Joan.  Hftgul.  258.  Ric.  Hagul.  312.  David  claimed  Cumberlandy  as 
having  formeny  belonged  to  the  heir  apparent  of  the  Scottish  kings,  and 
Northumberland  and  Huntingdon,  as  having  been  held  by  Waltheof,  whose 
daughter  he  had  married.  Stephen  refused  Northumbei^laod  for  the  pre- 
sent, but  g^ve  Doncaster  as  a  substitute. 

t  Geat.  Step.  930. 
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their  casllei,  maintained  an  air  of  independence:  and  by  occa- 
sionally waging  war  on  one  another,  and  supporting,  as  in- 
terest, or  caprice,  or  resentment  induced  them,  sometimes  the 
cause  of  Stephen,  sometimes  that  of  Matilda,  contributed  to 
prolong  the  mi^^ries  of  their  sufiering  country. 

In  England  a  similar  spirii  of  outraee  and  in- 
ot  i^ng-  subordination  had  been  lately  created.  During 
the  preceding  reigns  few  of  the  nobility  had  been 
perinitted  to  fortify  their  castles.  It  was  a  privilege  granted 
with  a  sparing  hand,  and  confined  to  the  royal  favourites. 
But  since  the  accession  of  Stephen  every  petty  chieftain 
erected  his  fortress,  assembled  a  body  of  military  retainers, 
and,  confident  in  his  own  strength,  provoked  the  hostility  of 
4iis  neighbours,  or  defied  the  execution  of  the  laws.  To  re- 
press these  local  tyrants  was  a  task  of  some  difficulty  a 
perpetual  recurrence.  It  was  necessary  to  levy  armies 
surround  each  fortress,  and  to  conduct  the  siege  according 
all  the  forms  of  war.  The  reduction  of  the  castle  of  Exeter^ 
belonging  to  Baldwin  de  Redvers,  occupied  the  king  three 
months,  and  cost  him  no  less  than  fifteen  thousand  marks.* 
Whether  it  was  from  policy  or  disposition,  Stephen  in  general 
treated  the  vanquished  with  lenity:  but  his  indulgence  ap* 
peared  to  multiply  the  number  of  oiTeriders,  and  to  encourage 
their  obstinacy,  till,  in  a  moment  of  resentment,  he  ordered 
Arnulf  of  Hesdin,  and  his  ninety-three  associates  to  be  hanged.t 
By  our  ancient  chroniclers  the  particulars  of  these  petty  wars 
are  narrated  at  considerable  length:  the  reader  of  the  present 
day  will  notice  with  greater  interest  two  occurrences,  which 
were  more  important  in  their  consequences,  and  are  highly 
characteristic  of  the  manners  of  the  age. 

I.  The  battle  "  of  the  standard^'  was  long  a 
Scottish  m-    subject  of  exultation  to  the   inhabitants  of  the 
1138.  northern  counties.     The  king  of  Scots  had  re- 

sumed hostilities,  urged,  it  is  said,  either  by  let- 
ters from  Matilda,  who  remkided  him  of  his  former  engage- 
ments in  her  favour,  or  by  resentment  at  the  conduct  of 
Stephen,  who  had  promised  and  then  refused  him  the  earldom 
of  Northumberland.  Within  the  first  six  months  of  the  year 
1 138  he  twice  crossed  the  borders,  and  as  often  retired  at  the 
real  or  the  rumoured  approach  of  the  king  of  England.  In  Au' 
gust  he  advanced  a  third  time,  and  penetrated  into  Yorkshire. 
In  all  Uiese  expeditions  the  Scots  conducted  the  war  with  the 
ferocity  of  savages;  and  the  northern  writers  lament  with 
tears  of  grief  and  resentment,  the  profanation  of  the  churches, 

• 

•  G«sU  Stepli.  935.  t  Orcleric,  917. 
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the  conflagration  of  the  villages  and  monasteries,  and  the  pro- 
miscuous slaughter  of  the  children,  the  aged,  and  the  defence- 
less. It  is  said  that  only  a  few  females  distinguished  by  their 
birth  or  beauty,  were  spared  by  the  caprice  of  the  barbarians: 
and  these,  stripped  of  their  clothes,  tied  to  each  other  with 
thongs,  and  driven  at  the  point  of  the  spear,  were  conducted 
into  Scotland;  where,  after  suffering  every  kind  of  indignity, 
they  were  retained  as  slaves  to  their  captors,  or  bartered  \i^ 
them  for  cattle  to  the  neighbouring  chieitains.*  In  the  com- 
mon despair  Thurstan,  the  old  archbishop  of  York,  displayed 
in  a  decrepit  frame  the  energy  of  a  youthful  warrior.  He 
assembled  the  northern  barons,  exhorted  them  to  light  for 
their  families,  thdr  country  and  their  God:  assured  them  of 
victory,  and  promised  heaven  to  those  who  mid|^all  in  so 
sacred  a  cause.  At  the  appointed  time  they  repl^ro  to  York 
with  their  vassals,  and  were  iliet  by  the  curates  with  the 
bravest  of  their  parishioners:  three  days  were  spent  in  fasting 
and  devotion:  on  the  fourth  Thurstan  bade  them  swear  never 
to  desert  each  other,  and  dismissed  them  with  his  blessing. 
Two  miles  beyond  Northallerton  they  received  advice  of  the 
approach  of  the  Scots;  and  the  standard  which  gave  name  to 
the  battle^  was  hastily  erected,  the  mast  of  a  vessel  strongly 
fastened  into  the  frame-work  of  a  carriage.  In  the  centre  of 
the  cross  which  rose  on  its  summit,  was  fitted  a  box  of  silver, 
containing  the  sacrament;  and  below  waved  the  banners  of 
the  thi^e  patron  saints,  Peter,  Wilfrid,  and  John  of  Beverley. 
From  its  foot  Walter  E]spec,  an  experienced  warrioY,  ha- 
I  rangued  his  associates;  and  at  the  conclusion  of  his  speech, 

!;iving  his  hand  to  William  of  Albemarle,  exclaimed  in  a 
oud  voice,  "I  pledge  thee  my  troth,  either  to  conquer  or 
die."  His  words  kindled  a  similar  enthusiasm  among  his 
hearers,  and  the  oath  was  repeated  by  every  chieftain  with 
confidence  of  success.  But  the  Scots  now  approached:  the 
signal  was  given:  the  English  knelt  on  the  ground:  and  the 
bishop  of  the  Orkneys,  the  representative  of  Thurstan,  read 
the  prayer  of  absolution  from  the  carriage.  With  a  loud  shout 
they  answered  <<amen:"  and  rose  to  receive  the  shock  of 
the  enemy. 

In  the  Scottish  army  the  honour  of  commencing  u^^^|^  ^^ 
the  action  was  disputed  by  the  natives  of  Galloway,    the  stand- 
the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Picts,  and  the  men  at   t^- 
arms,  most  of  whom  were  English  or  Nbrman  ex-   ^"^'  ^' 
ilea.    The  king  was  inclined  to  pronounce  in  favour  of  the 

*  On  thia  occasion  the  palm  of  barbarity  was  gWen  to  Uie  Picts,  the  men 
ofGan^A'sy.    Picti,  qui  vulg^  QlRlieweienses  rocantur.     Ric.  Hagul.  316. 
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latter,  when  Malise,  ewl  of  Strathern,  exclaimed:  <<  Why 
should  we  trust  so  much  to  these  Frenchmen?  I  wear  no  sr- 
mour:  but  there  is  not  one  among  them  that  will  keep  pace 
with  me  to-day.'*  "  You  boast,  earl,"  replied  Alan  de  Percy, 
"  of  what  for  your  life  you  oannot  perform."  David,  how- 
ever, to  content  his  subjects,  allotted  to  the  men  of  Galloway 
the  place  of  honour.  The  second  division  was  composed  of 
the  archers,  and  natives  of  Tiviotdale  and  Cumberland,  under 
the  command  of  prince  Henry,  who  had  for  his  guard  a  de- 
tachment of  men  at  arms  led  by  Eustace  Fitz-John.  The 
natives  of  Lothian  and  the  isles  formed  the  third  line:  behind 
which  was  David  himself,  with  a  guard  of  knights,  the  Scots, 
and  the  men  of  Moray,  as  a  body  of  reserve*  In  this  dispo- 
sition, fa^mred  by  a  mist,  they  had  advanced  towards  the 
English:^Bo  would  have  been  surprised  before  they  could 
have  marshalled  their  forces,  had  it  not  been  for  the  address 
of  Robert  de  Bruce  and  Bernard  de  Baliol,  two  barons  who 
held  lands  both  in  England  and  Scotland.  These  repaired  to 
David,  exhorted  him  to  peace,  and  offered  the  county  of  Nor- 
thumberland as  the  price  of  his  retreat.  He  refused  the  pro- 
posal, and  they,  renouncing  him  for  their  lord,  bade  him  de- 
fiance. 

In^  their  return  they  were  closely  followed  by  the  Scots, 
who,  raising  three  shouts,  after  the  manner  of  their  nation, 
rushed  on  the  English.  The  first  ranks,  unable  to  bear  the 
pressure,  retired  slowly  towards  the  standard:  the  two  flanks 
were  surrounded  and  disordered  by  the  multitude  of  the  ene- 
my: but  the  centre  formed  an  impenetrable  phalanx,  which 
no  shock  could  dissolve.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  assailants 
sought  with  their  swords  to  break  through  this  forest  of  spcfirs. 
Their  courage  only  exposed  them  to  the  deadly  aim  of  the 
archers:  and,  at  the  end  of  two  hours,  disheartened  by  their 
loss,  they  wavered,  broke,  and  fled.  The  king  ajone,  sur- 
rounded by  his  guards,  opposed,  as  he  retired,  the  pursuit  of 
his  foes:  the  rest  dispersed  themselves  in  every  direction.* 
Prince  Henry,  who  had  penetrated  to  the  rear  of  the  hostile 
army,  observing  that  the  dragon,  David's  banner,  was  leaving 
the  field,  threw  away  the  ensigns  of  his  dignity,  and  joined,  as 
an  English  knight,  in  the  pursuit,  till  he  found  an  opportunity 
of  concealing  himself  in  the  woods.  On  the  third  day  aflter 
his  father,  he  react^ed  Carlisle,  where  David  was  employed 

*  Serbo  describes  the  fli^^t  of  the  men  of  Galloway  in  the  following^  ele* 
gant  lines: 

Truces  quoque  Gavedenses  trexnebundi  fugi)^nty 
£t  quas  prius  esLtulerunt,  caudls  nates  comprinuint. 

/SSer^p.  331. 
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in  coUecdng  the  relics  of  his  army.  Of  seven-and-twenty 
thousand  men,  nearly  one  half  had  perished  m  the  battle  and 
flight  •  ^ 

David  was  still  able  to  continue  the  war,  and  sent 
a  body  of  forces  to  besiege  the  castle  of  Wark,  in  ^^39^ 
Northumberland.  At  Carlisle  he  was  visited  by 
the  cardinal  Alberic,  who  had  landed  in  England  as  papal 
legate.  This  virtuous  monk  had  passed  through  the  tract 
which  had  been  the  theatre  of  Scottish  depredation;  and  was 
so  affected  with  the  horrors  he  had  Witnessed,  that  on  his 
knees  he  conjured  the  king  to  consent  to  a  peace.  David  was 
inexorable:  but  out  of  respect  to  the  petitioner,  he  granted  a 
truce  for  two  months,  promised  that  all  the  feiAales  who  had 
been  consigned  to  slavery  in  Scotland,  s^iould  be  conducted  to 
Garlii^,  and  liberated  on  the  feast  of  St.  Martin;  and  gave  his 
word  that  in  future  wars,  the  churches  should  be  respected, 
and  protection  should  be  extended  to  the  weak  and  unresist- 
ing. Peace,  however,  was  concluded  in  the  beginning  of  the 
following  year.  Prince  Henry  obtained  the  earldom  of  Nor- 
thumberland, with  the  exception  of  Newcastle  and  Bambo- 
rough:  and  five  noblemen,  the  sons  of  earls,  were  delivered 
to  Stephen  as  hostages  for  the  pacific  conduct  of  the  Scottish 
mooarch.t 

II.  While  the  northern  counties  thus  suffered  the   imprison- 
horrors  of  barbarian  warfare,  Stephen  had  been  de-    ment  of 
tained  in  the  south  to  repress  the  disaffection  of  his   three 
barons.  From  the  laity  he  directed  his  arms  against   *^»*^op"- 
the  elergy.     Roger,  bishop  of  Sarum,  though  no  longer  the 
first  minister  of  the  crown,  was  still  possessed  of  considerable 
influence  in  the  nation.     His  castles  were  strongly  fortified, 
and  plentifully  provided  with  warlike  stores:  a  numerous  re- 
tinue of  knights  accompanied  him  wherever  he  appeared:  and 
his  two  nephews,  Alexander,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  Nigel^ 
bishop  of  Ely,  imitated  /the  secular  pomp,  and  military  pa- 
rade, of  their  uncle.     In  appearance  nothing  could  exceed  the 
obsequiousness  of  the  three  prelates  to  the  king:  but  he  sus- 
pected that  under  this  mask  they  concealed  a  secret  attach- 
ment to  his  rival  Matilda..    His  favourites,  the  enemies-  of 
Roger,  watched  and  nourished  his  jealousy:  they  observed 
that  his  mind  was  irritated  by  the  repeated  rumours  of  an  ap- 

♦  Compare  Richard  of  Hexham  (De  Gest.  Steph.  315)  with  Ailrcd  of 
Rieval  (De  bello  Standardii,  338).  Serb  (p.  33 1 )  says,  that  fh)m  the  num- 
ber of  sacks  filled  with  plunder*  which  the  Soots  threw  away  in  their  flight, 
tlie  place  acquired  tlve  name  of  Bogmoop. 

t  Ric.  Hagul.  330. 
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24       preaching  invasion ;  and  they  convincod  him  that 
^^  the  juin  of  the  bishop  of  Sarum  was  necessary  for 

his  own  security.  An  assembly  of  prelates  and  barons  was 
held  at  Oxford  in  the  month  of  June:  and^  in  consequence  of 
a  preconcerted  plan^  a  quarrel  was  excited  between  the  retain- 
ers of  Roger  and  the  servants  of  two  foreign  noblemen^  Alan 

gy,  of  Bretagne,  and  Hervey  of  Leon.  The  next  day 
the  bishops  of  Sarum  and  Lincoln  were  arrested^  the 
former  in  Stephen's  chamber,  the  latter  in  his  own  lodgings. 
They  were  confined  in  separate  dungeons,  accused  of  violating 
the  king's  peace  in  his  own  court,  and  informed  that  he  would 
accept  of  no  other  reparation  tha:h  the  surrender  of  their  cas- 
tles. By  the  advice  of  their  friends  they  gave  up  Newark, 
Salisbury,  Sherburn,  and  Malmsbury.  Devises  remained  in 
the  possession  of  the  bishop  of  Ely,  who,  when  his  uncle  was 
arrested,  had  escaped  from  his  pursuers,  and  confident  in  the 
strength  of  the  fortress,  defied  the  power  of  his  sovereign. 
On  the  third  day  Roger  was  conducted  before  the  gate,  pale 
and  emaciated.  He  conjured  his  nephew  to  save  his  life  by 
submission;  for  the  king  had  sworn  that  the  bishop  should  re- 
ceive no  nourishment,  until  the  castle  should  be  delivered  into 
his  hands.  Nigel  reluctantly  acquiesced;  and  Stephen  took 
possession  of  Devises. 

By  the  clergy  the  intelligence  of  this  outrage 
of  th^'df "^^  was  received  with  surprise  and  consternation.  To 
gy,  *  them  Stephen  had  been  indebted  for  his  succession 

to  the  throne:  they  still  contributed  to  support  him 
on  it  Yet  now  he  had  shown  himself  the  enemy  of  their  or- 
der: he  had  illegally  usurped  tlie  property  of  the  church :  he 
had  impiously  laid  violent  hands  on  prelates,  whose  persons 
had  hitherto  been  deemed  sacred.  His  brother  Henry,  whom 
Innocent  H.  had  lately  invested  with  the  authority  of  papal 
Jegate,  whether  it  was  that  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  uphold 
the  privileges  of  the  clergy,  or  that  he  foresaw  the  evils  which 
would  result  from  the  disaflection  of  so  powerful  a  body,  re- 
peatedly conjured  the  king  both  in  public  and  in  private  to 
offer  satisfaction  to  the  injured  prelates.  Stephen  was  inex- 
orable :  and  the  legate  summoned  him  to  justify  his  conduct  in 
a  synod  of  bishops. 

In  the  assembly  Alberic  de  Vere,  as  counsel  for 
Synod  of  ^j^q  j^jj^g^  upbraided  Roger  and  his  nephews  with 
^  uic  ca-  ^j^^.^  attachment  to  Matilda,  charged  them  with 
Aug.  29.  having  excited  the  riot  at  Oxford,  and  maintained 
that  they  had  spontaneously  surrendered  their  cas- 
tles as  a  compromise  for  that  oflcncc.  The  legate  answered, 
that  the  three  bishops  were  willing  to  abide  thqir  trial,  but 
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previously  demanded  the  restitution  of  their  property.  Nor 
could  the  demand  be  fairly  refused.  It  was  the  uniform  prac- 
tice in  every  court  of  justice^  when  an  individual  had  oeen 
deprived  of  his  property  by  open  violence,  to  order  its  resto- 
ration before  he  could  be  called  upon  to  plead.  This  obser- 
vation seems  to  have  disconcerted  Alberic,  who  demanded 
time  to  prepare  his  answer. 

The  next  morning  he  came,  accompanied  by  the  archbishop 
of  Rouen.  That  prelate  said  that  he  did  not  dispute  the  law 
as  it  had  been  laid  down  by  the  legate;  but  he  contended  that 
it  did  not  apply  to  the  present  case.  Bishops  were  obliged 
to  live  according  to  the  canons,  which  forbade  them  every 
kind  of  military  pursuit;  whence  it  followed  that  the  three 
prelates  could  not  claim  the  restitution  of  fortresses,  which  it 
was  unlawful  for  them  to  hold.  If  they  formerly  posselssed 
them^  it  was  by  the  king^s  indulgence;  an  indulgence  which 
he  might  reasonably  reoall,  whenever  he  conceived  his  crown 
to  be  in  danger.  Alberic  then  appealed  in  Stephen's  name 
to  the  pope,  and  forbade  the  council  under  pain  of  the  royal 
displeasure  to  proceed  any  further.  At  these  words  the 
knights  who  had  followed  him  drew  their  swords,  and  the 
legate  dissolved  the  assembly.  He  made,  however,  a  last 
attempt;  and  accompanied  by  Theobald,  the  new  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  his  brother. 
Stephen  remained  inflexible;  but  had  soon  reason  to  repent 
of  his  obstinacy.* 

On  the  first  of  September  the  synod  was  dis- 
solved: on  the  last  day  of  the  same  month  Ma-    \^^^  °' 
tilda  landed  on  the  coast  of  Suffolk.     With  the       g^p^  30, 
small  force  of  one  hundred  and  forty  knights  she 
undertook  to   conquer  the  throne  of  her  father:  but  the 
temerity  of  the  attempt  was  justified  by  the  promises  of  hei  par- 
tisans, and  the  dispute  between  Stephen  and  the  clergy.     Her 
brother  Robert,  the  soul  of  the  enterprise,  wilh  twelve  com- 
panions left  her  to  join  his  friends  in  the  west,  and  by  un- 
frequented roads  eluded  the  pursuit  and  vigilance  of  his  ene- 
mies; Matilda  herself, at  the  invitation  of  the  queen  dowager 
Alice,  retired  within  the  strong  castle  of  Arundel.     Stephen 

•  See  the  history,  of  this  transaction,  related  with  some  discrepancy  as 
to  nunor  cifcumstanees,  by  Malrasbury,  who  attended  at  the  council  (Novel. 
108 — 104),  and  to  other  contemporaries,  Ord.  (p.  919),  and  the  author  of 
the  Geata  Stephani  (944^  945).  Ro^er  died  on  the  llth  of  December  of 
a  broken  heart.  To  save  the  remainder  of  his  treasures  from  the  royal  ra- 
pacity, he  gave  them  to  his  church,  and  placed  them  on  the  dtar.  They 
were  carried  off  by  the  orders  of  Stephen,  even  before  the  death  of  the 


bishop.    Halm.  104. 
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loon  appe&fed  at  the  foot  of  the  walls:  the  princesses  were 
alarmed:  the  queen  pleaded  in  excuse  the  duty  of  hospitality : 
the  empress  solicited  the  permission  to  follow  her  brother: 
and  such  was  the  weakness  or  infatuation  of  the  king,  that 
to  the  astonishment  of  both  friends  and  foes,  he  accepted  the 
apology  of  the  one,  and  granted  the  request  of  the  other.  If 
we  may  believe  Malmsbury,  this  measure,  so  prejudicial  to 
the  royal  interests,  was  nothing  more  than  an  act  of  courtesy, 
which  no  knight  could  refuse  to  his  enemy.*  If  we  listen  to 
the  panegyrist  of  Stephen,  it  was  the  result  of  a  false  policy, 
which  taught  that  the  war  would  be  easily  suppressed,  if  it 
were  confined  to  one  corner  of  the  islan4-  He  even  hints 
that  it  was  owing  to  the  perfidious  councils  of  the  bishop  of 
Winchester. t  It  is  certain  indeed  that  Henry  of  late  had 
reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  his  brother:  it  was  rumoured 
that  instead  of  intercepting  the  earl  Robert  in  his  flight,  he 
had  even  sought  a  private  interview  with  that  nobleman, 
and  had  bound  himself  to  the  interests  of  Matilda.  To  his 
care  the  empress  was  intrusted  during  her  journey  from 
Arundel  to  Bristol,  the  head -quarters  of  her  brother. 
.  ..  England  was  now  exposed  to  all  the  horrors 

of  civil  war.  The  garrisons  of  the  royal  fortress- 
es supported  the  cause  of  Stephen:  the  standard  of  Matilda 
was  unfurled  at  Gloucester  and  Bristol,  Canterbury  and 
Dover,  places  which  Robert  held  from  the  gift  of  his  father 
the  late  monarch.  Each  competitor  had  numerous  partisans; 
but  the  majority  of  the  barons,  shut  up  in  their  castles,  either 
affected  to  observe  a  strict  neutrality,  or  under  the  mask  of  a 
pretended  submission,  maintained  a  real  independence.  %    The 


•  Malm.  104.  f  ^esta  Steph.  947. 

i  As  sieges  form  the  principal  feature  in  the  military  transactions  of  this 
period,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  adda  description  of  one  of  the  ancient  castles. 
The  keep,  the  lord's  residence,  was  surrounded,  at  a  convenient  distance, 
b^  a  wall  about  twelve  feet  high,  surmounted  by  a  parapet,  and  flanked 
with  towers.  Without  the  waU  was  excavated  a  deep  moat,  over  which  a 
draw-bridge  was  thrown,  protected  by  a  tower,  called  the  barbican,  on  the 
external  marein  of  the  moat.  This  formed  the  outward  defence  of  the 
place.  The  keep  was  a  strong  square  building  with  walls  about  ten  feet 
thick,  and  five  stories  in  height  Of  these  the  lowermost  conasted  of  dun- 
geons for  the  confinement  of  captives:  the  second  contained  the  lord*a 
Stores:  the  next  served  for  the  accommodation  of  the  garrison:  in  the 
fourth  were  the  state  rooms  of  the  baron;  and  the  uppermost  was  ^vided 
into  sleeping  apartments  for  his  fiimily.  The  only  portal  or  entrance  was 
fixed  in  the  second  or  third  stoiy,  and  generally  led  through  a  small  tower 
into  the  body  of  the  keep.  The  ascent  was  by  a  flight  of  steps  fixed  in  tlie 
wall,  and  carefully  fortified  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  an  enemy.  About 
the  middle  stood  a  strong  gate^  which  it  was  necessary  to  force-open :  on  the 
landing  place  was  a  draw-bridge ;  and  then  came  the  door  itself,  protected  by 
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execation  of  justice  was  suspended:  the  defenceless  were  al- 
ternately plundered  by  the  adverse  parties:  rival  chieftains 
made  war  on  one  another:  and  no  man  was  secure  unless  he 
possessed  the  means  to  repel  the  open,  and  the  vigilance  to 
defeat  the  secret,  attacks  of  his  enemies.     At  length  in  an 
evil  hour  Stephen  was  persuaded  to  besiege  the  castle  of 
Lincoln,  which  had  been  surprised  by  Ranulf,  earl  of  Chester, 
a  nobleman  who  had  offered  his  services  to  both  the  king 
and  the  empress,  and  who  had  been  equally  mistrusted  by 
both.     Confiding  his  wife  and  family  to  the  faith  of  the  gar- 
rison, Ranulf  escaped  tlirpugh  the  besieging  army,  and  flew 
to  implore  the  assistance  of  the  earl  of  Gloucester.     With  ten 
thousand  men  Robert  hastened  to  surprise  the  king:  but, 
when  he  had  swum  across  the  Trent,  found  the  royal  army 
drawn  up  to  receive  him.     Stephen,  with  the 
most  trusty  of  his  adherents,  had  dismounted.     Battle  of 
and  placed  himself  at  the  foot  of  his  standard:    ^^^jj^i' 
each  flank  was  protected  by  a  small  squadron  of       veb.  2. 
horse,  under  the  command  of  noblemen  of  sus- 
picious fidelity.     At  the  first  shock  the  cavalry  fled:  the  mass 
of  infantry,  animated  by  the  presence  of  the  king,  firmly 
withstood  the  efforts  of  the  multitude  by  which  it  was  sur- 
rounded.    Stephen  fought  with  the  energy  of  despair:  his 
battle-axe  was   broken:  his  sword   was  shivered:   a   stone 
brought  him  to  the  ground :  and  William  de  Kains  seizing 
him  by  the  helmet,  claimed  him  as  his  prisoner.     Still  he 
struggled  with  his  opponents,  and  refused  to  surrender   to 
any  man  but  his  cousin  of  Gloucester.     The  earl  took  pos- 
session of  the  captive,  and  presented  him  to  Ma-  .  . 
tilda.     The  conduct  of  that  princess  does  little    ^*PJ^'[;^'^ 
honour  to  her  humanity.     Stephen  was  loaded 
with  chains,  and  confined  in  the  castle  of  Bristol :  though  to 
justify  such  rigour,  it  was  pretended  that  he  had  drawn  it  on 
himself  by  his  repeated  attempts  to  escape.* 

a  hene^  or  portcullis,  which  ran  in  a  groove,  and  waa  studded  with  tpikea 
of  iron.  It  is  not  surprising  that  fortresses  of  this  description  should  have 
often  withstood  the  efforts  of  the  most  powerfiil  monarchs  before  the  in- 
vention of  cannon.  See  Du  Cange  in  voce,  King,  Archaeol.  vol.  iv. 
Grose,  ppef.  5 — 8. 

♦  Malm.  106.  Hunt.  224.  Gesta  Steph.  952.  Orderic,  922.  It  is  with 
regret  that  I  here  take  leave  of  Orderic,  whose  age  and 'infirmities  induced 
him  to  lay  down  the  pen  soon  after  the  battle  of  Lincoln.  He  was  an 
Englishman,  a  native  of  Shropshire.  In  his  sixth  year  he  was  sent  to  the 
school  of  the  priest  Siward  in  Shrewsbury:  in  his  eleventh  he  was  intrusted 
to  the  care  of  the  abbot  of  St  Evreux  in  Normandy,  who  changed  his  Eng- 
lish name  into  that  of  Vitalis.  In  this  monastery  he  spent,  as  he  informs 
us,  fifty-siz  happy  ycara,  respected  by  his  brethren,  and  employed  in  literary 
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This  unexpected  blow  had  broken  the  hqpes  of 
7^^  v£^  ^®  royalists.  The  wavering'  or  suspected  were 
^"*  '  now  eager  to  bend  the  knee  to  the  empress:  and 
the  captives  gladly  surrendered  their  castles  as 
the  price  of  their  freedom.  Matilda  alone,  the  queen  of  Ste- 
phen, affected  a  show  of  resistance  in  the  county  of  Kent,  not 
with  the  vain  hope  of  recovering  her  husband's  crown,  but 
to  obtain  time  to  negociate  for  his  liberty.  Her  feeble  efforts 
were  despised  by  the  victors:  but  they  beheld  with  anxiety 
the  dignified  reserve  of  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  who  from 
his  birth,  his  riches,  and  his  legatine  authority,  might  prove 
a  most  formidable  adversary.  To  allure  him  to  the  party  of 
the  empress  became  the  iirst  object  of  her  politics:  and  sifter 
several  messages  he  consented  to  meet  her  on  the 
open  downs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Winchester. 
It  was  the  second  of  March,  a  day,  says  the  historian,  dark 
and  stormy,  as  if  the  elements  portended  the  calamities  that 
ensued.  Matilda  swore,  and  her  brother  and  barons  pledged 
their  word  for  the  performance  of  her  oath,  that  if  the  bishop 
and  the  church  would  acknowleda;e  her  for  ^^  England's 
Ikdy,'^  she  would  allot  to  him  the  first  place  in  her  councils, 
and  intrust  to  his  discretion  the  disposal  of  vacant  abbacies, 
and  bishoprics.  In  return  he  also  swore,  that  he  would  bear 
true  allegiance  to  her  as  hid  sovereign,  as  long  as  she  should 
fulfil  her  engagements  to  him  as  her  vassal.  The  next  day^ 
accompanied  by  several  bishops,  and  by  the  monks,  clergy, 
and  citizens  of  Winchester,  he  conducted  her  in  procession 
to  the  cathedral',  and  mounting  the  steps  of  the  altar,  solemn* 
ly  blessed  all  who  should  bless  and  obey  her,  and  cursed  all 
who  should  curse  and  resist  her.  His  example  was  in  a  few 
days  imitated  by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  other 
prelates,  but  not  till  they  had  obtained  from  the  captive  king 
a  release  from  their  former  allegiance.* 

In  the  treaty  between  Matilda  and  Henry,  it 
She  18  ac-  had  been  stipulated  that  the  church  should  ratify 
h"*th^^^^*^  her  accession  to  the  sovereign  authority.  A  sy- 
clergy.  ^^^  ^^  accordingly  convened  in  the  beginning 

April  7.      of  April,  and  the  members  were  divided  into 
three  classes,  the  bishops,  the  abbots,  and  the 
archdeacons,  with  each  of  whom  the  legate  conferred  sepa- 
rately and  in  private.     The  next  day  he  publicly 
addressed  them  in  a  speech  of  considerable  ability. 


Apr.  8. 


composition.    This  brief  account  is  extracted  from  the  edifying  address 
to  the  Deity,  with  which  he  concludes  his  history:  an  address,  which  no 
man  can  read  without  learning  to  venerate  the  character  of  this  pious  and 
fatbojious  raonk.    See  his  histoiy,  p.  934. 
•  Malm.  105.    Gervase,  1354. 
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• 

He  contrasted  the  turbulent  reign  of  Stephen  with  the  tran- 
quillity which  England  had  enjoyed  under  the  government 
of  Henry.  Had  that  prince  left  a  male  heir,  they  might  still 
have  been  happy:  but  fortune  deprived  him  of  his  son,  and 
they  swore  fealty  to  his  daughter  as  to  their  future  sovereign. 
She  chanced  to  be  absent  at  the  time  of  his  death:  England 
was  instantly  thrown  into  confusion:  and  the  necessity  of 
providing  for  the  public  peace  had  compelled  them  to  place 
the  crown  on  the  temples  of  Stephen.  But  that  unfortunate 
monarch  (it  was  with  shame  and  regret  that  he  spoke  harshly 
of  his  own  brother)  had  disappointed  ail  their  hopes,  had  vio- 
lated all  his  promises,  had  neglected  the  execution  of  the  laws, 
had  invaded  the  property  and  infringed  the  liberties  of  the 
church;  and  by  his  indolence  and  violence  had  proved  him- 
self unworthy  of  his  station.  God  at  length  pronounced 
judgment  against  him  by  throwing  him  into  the  hands  of  his 
enemies,*  and  it  again  became  necessary  to  provide  for  the 
tranquillity  of  the  kingdom  by  appointing  some  one  to  exer- 
cise the  sovereign  authority.  In  the  name  therefore  of  the 
clergy,  whose  right  it  principally  was  to  elect  and  ordain 
kings,  and  in  consequence  of  the  will  of  the  majority  ex- 
pressed in  their  preceding  deliberations,  he  declared  that  they 
had  chosen  Matilda,  the  daughter  of  Henry,  to  be  sovereign 
lady  of  England  and  Normandy.  Some  listened '  to  this 
speech  in  silence:  the  rest  approved  it  by  repeated  acclama- 
tions.! 

An  adjourned  session  was  held  on  the  follow-        .      g 
ing  morning  to  accommodate  the  deputies  of  the  ^  * 

city  of  London,  who  had  arrived  too  late  to  assist  at  the  pre- 
ceding deliberations.  When  the  result  was  announced  to 
them,  they  replied  that  they  had  no  powers  to  assent  to  the 
election  of  a  new  sovereign,  but  were  confined  by  their  in- 
structions to  ^solicit  the  liberation  of  Stephen.    They  were 

•  From  the  doctrine  of  a  superintendinff  providence  the  piety  of  our  an- 
cestors had  drawn  a  rash  but  very  convenient  inference,  that  success  is  an 
indication  qf  the  divine  will,  and  that  of  course  to  resist  a  victorious  com- 
petitor, is  to  resist  the  judgment  of  heaven.  Thus  when  the  ambition  of 
Stephen  grasped  the  sceptre  which  had  been  secured  to  Matilda,  we  were 
told  that  It  was  providence  which  placed  it  in  his  hands  (Ric.  Hagul.  313): 
and  now  that  he  is  become  the  captive  of  the  same  princess,  it  is  the  same 
providence  which  pronounces  him  unworthy  of  it  (Malm.  105J;  Many  in- 
stances of  the  like  nature  will  occur  to  the  reader  who  is  familiar  with  the 
writers  of  the  middle  ages. — It  was  proper  to  mention  this  doctrine,  as  it 
serves  to  explain  the  facility  with  which  men  accommodated  themselves  to 
every  revolution,  whether  the  cause  were  good  or  bad. 

f  See  the  speech  in  Malmsbury,  who  was  present,  and  professes  to  re- 
peat the  very  words  of  the  legate.    Blalm.  105. 
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followed  by  Christian,  chaplain  to  the  queen  of  that  moparch, 
who  in  defiance  of  the  legate,  read  to  the  assembly  a  letter 
from  his  mistress  calling  on  the  clergy  to  unite  their  efforts 
in  favour  of  a  prince  to  whom  they  had  sworn  allegiance^ 
and  who  was  detained  in  captivity  by  his  perfidious  vassals. 
In  return  Henry,  with  great  moderation,  urged  the  argu- 
ments which  he  had  employed  on  the  preceding  day:  and  the 
Londoners,  after  consulting  apart,  signified  their  approval  of 
his  reasoning,  and  promised  to  recommend  it  to  the  consider- 
ation of  their  fellow  citizens.* 

By  this  declaration  of  the  clergy  Matilda  flat- 

duct"^^"'  *®''®^  herself  that  she  had  secured  the  object  of 
her  ambition:  her  hopes  were  defeated  by  the  im- 
policy of  her  own  conduct  Naturally  haughty  and  vindic- 
tive, she  indulged  these  passions  in  the  it^solence  of  success, 
which  she  had  carefully  repressed  as  long  as  she  was  awed 
by  the  prospect  of  resistance.  She  had  been  admitted  into 
London,  and  had  issued  orders  for  her  coronation:  but  in  the 
interval  the  affections  of  her  friends  were  alienated  by  her 
arrogance,  and  the  aversion  of  her  enemies  was  inflamed  by 
fines  and  prosecutions.  To  the  solicitations  of  Stephen's 
queen  for  the  release  of  her  husband,  she  replied  in  terms  of 
personal  insult:  and  when  the  legate  requested,  that  on  the 
solemn  resignation  of  the  crown  by  his  brother,  the  earldoms 
of  Boulogne  and  M oretoil  should  be  conferred  on  his  nephew 
Eustace,  he  received  a  most  contemptuous  denial.  Neither 
did  she  attempt  to  conciliate  the  wavering  minds  of  the  Lon- 
doners. She  imposed  on  them  a  heavy  tax,  as  a  punishment 
for  their  former  attachment  to  Stephen,  and  scornfully  re- 
fused their  petition  for  the  restoration  of  the  privileges  which 
they  had  enjoyed  under  Edward  the  confessor.  The  queen 
of  the  captive  monarch  resolved  to  avail  herself  of  the  im- 
prudence of  her  rival.  A  body  of  horse  under 
She  18  dri-  Jjgp  banner  appeared  on  the  south  side  of  the  city: ' 
London.  instantly  the  bells  sounded  the  alarm:  the  popu- 
lace ran  to  arms;  and  the  empress  would  have 
been  a  prisoner  had  she  not  sprung  from  table,  mounted  her 
horse,  and  saved  herself  by  a  precipitate  flight.  Her  most 
faithful  friends  accompanied  her  to  Oxford :  the  rest  dispersed 
to  their  respective  castles.t 

*  Mftlm.  109.  Frpm  this  writer  we  learn  tbftt  the  citizens  of  London 
formed  a  body  of  considerable  importance  in  the  state.  They  were  consi- 
dered as  barons.  Qui  sunt  quasi  optimates  pro  mag^itudine  civitatis.  Ibid. 
They  also  admitted  barons  into  their  body.  In  communionem  Lundonia- 
rum  recepti.    Ibid. 

t  Contin.  Hor.  677.  Gesta  Steph.  954.  Malm.  106.  From  these  writers 
it  appears  that  the  most  powerful  prelates  and  barons  were  accustomed  to 
bend  the  knee,  when  they  solicited  any  &your  from  their  sovereign. ' 
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In  this  reverse  of  fortune,  Matilda  began  to 
suspect  the  sincerity  of  the  legate;  and  her  sue-  '  ^.^*^|®* 
picions  were  confirmed  by  the  intelligence  of  a    ^^^^  ^*' 
secret  interview  between  him  and  his  sister-in-law 
in  the  town  of  Guilford.  She  sent  him  a  peremptory  order  to 
attend  her  court.  He  returned  the  ambiguous  answer  that  <<  he 
was  getting  himself  ready/'      She  resolved  to  surprise  him 
at  Winchester.     As  she  entered  by  one  gate,  he  departed  by 
another.     Defeated  in  these  attempts,  she  summoned  to  her 
aid  her  brother  Robert,  earl  of  Gloucester,  her  uncle  David, 
king  of  Scots,  Milo,  earl  of  Hereford,*  and  Ranulf,  earl  of 
Chester:  and  from  the  castle,  in  which  she  resided,  vigorously 
besieged  the  episcopal  palace,  and  a  fortress  which  the  bi- 
shop had  erected  in  the  heart  of  the  city.     Henry  flew  to  the 
assistance  of  his  friends:  and,  as  he  was  speedily  reinforced 
by  the  queen  and  the  Londoners,  in  a  short  time  the  besiegers 
themselves  were  besieged.     During  seven  weeks  each  day 
was  signalized  by  some  daring  attempt  or  splendid 
exploit      Between  the  two  parties  the  city  was     -^"IT^i**  2. 
plundered  and  set  on  fire:  and  the  reader  may  judge  of  the 
extent  of  the  conflagration,  when  he  learns  that  forty  churches 
and  two  abbeys  were  consumed.!     Still  the  number  of  the 
royalists  increased;  their  parties  occupied  every  road;  and 
the  adherents  of  Matilda  began  to  experience  the  privations 
of  famine.     In  this  situation,  with  no  probabili- 
ty of  victory,  if  they  were  to  fight,  their  only    Serieg^™ 
choice  was  to  flee;  and  they  selected  for  the  at- 
tempt a  Sunday,  when  the  vigilance  of  the  enemy  might  be 
relaxed  by  the  duties  of  religion.     Early  in  the     g^ptcm.  14. 
morning  Matilda  with  a  strong  escort  left  the 
castle:  her  brother  Robert  followed  at  a  distance  with  a  num- 

*  Ifilo  hftdbeen  sheriiFof  Gloucetter  under  esrl  Robert,  and  at  his  own 
expense  had  hitherto  supported  the  household  of  the  empress  (Cont  Wig. 
677,)  A  few  days  before  her  arrival  at  Winchester  she  created  him  earl  of 
Hereford.  From  the  patent,  the  oldest  upon  record,  the  reader  may  form 
a  notion  of  the  advantages,  which  were  then  annexed  to  the  dignity  of 
&rL  With  the  title  Milo  obtained  the  castle  and  moat  of  Hereford,  the 
services  of  three  knights  or  barons  and  of  their  retainers,  three  manors 
from  the  royal  demesnes,  a  forest,  and  a  right  to  the  third  penny  of  the 
rents  of  the  city^  and  the  third  penny  of  the  sums  arising  from  causes  tried 
in  the  courts  of  the  county,  to  be  held  by  him  and  his  heirs  of  Matilda,  and 
her  heirs  in  fee.     The  patent  is  dated  July  25th,  1141.    Rymer,  i.  19. 

f  The  continuator  of  Florence,  who  was  the  friend  of  Milo,  and  his  copy- 
ist Gervase,  attribute  the  conflagration  to  the  resentment  of  Henry  (Coht. 
Wig.  677.  Gerv.  1356,)  but  as  he  was  not  in  the  city,  i  prefer  the  ac- 
count of  the  other  contemporary  writers  who  tell  us  that  it  arose  from  the 
attempts  of  the  garrison  to  expel  the  enemy  from  the  houses  inthe  vicinity 
of  the  bishop's  palace.    Gesta.  Steph.  956.  Malm.  107. 
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ber  of  knights,  who  had  engaged  to  mk  their  liberty  and 
lives  for  h^r  safety.*  At  Stourbridge  they  sank 
?^^**  under  the  pressure  of  their  pursuers:  and  the 
whole  party  was  killed  or  captured,  Matilda 
herself,  attended  by  her  faithful  Brian  Fitz-Count,  reached 
Luggershal;  and  after  taking  some  refreshment,  hastened 
to  the  castle  of  Devises.  The  king  of,  Scots  was  thrice  taken, 
and  as  often  redeemed  himself  from  his  captors.  Milo,  alone 
and  almost  naked^  reached  the  castle  of  Gloucester:  the  rest 
either  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors,  or  on  foot  and  in 
the  disguise  of  peasants  escaped  after  many  adventures  to 
their  respective  homes. t 

To  the  praise  of  the  queen  it  is  recorded  that  she  treated 
the  captive  earl  of  Gloucester  with  more  generosity  than 
could  have  been  expected  by  the  man,  who  still  kept  her  hus- 
band in  chains.    In  the  castle  of  Rochester  he  en- 
rdi^ed.  ^    PY^^  every  indulgence  which  was  compatible 
with  the  security  of  his  person :  and  after  some 
Nov.  1.        negociation  it  was  agreed  that  he  should  be  ex- 
changed for  the  king.t     By  this  revolution  the 
two  parties  were  placed  in  the  same  relative  situation,  in 
which  they  had  stood  before  the  battle  of  Lincoln:  only  the 
legate,  who  had  alternately  sided  with  each,  found  himself  in 
'  a  most  awkward  predicament    In  a  synod  of  the 
AS^od'  f    cl®rgy>  which  was  convened  at  Westminster,  it 
the  clergy.     "^^  expected  that  he  would  attempt  to  justify  his 
conduct.    At  the  opening  was  read  a  real  or  pre- 
tended letter  from  the  pope,  ordering  him  to  make  every  ef- 
fort for  the  liberation  of  his  brother.     Stephen,  who  was  pre- 
sent, then  spoke,  and  complained  of  tlie  injuries  which  he 
had  received  from  men,  who  were  his  vassals,  and  to  whom 
he  had  never  refused  justice.    At  last  the  lej^ate  arose.     He 
owned  that  he  had  supported  the  cause  of  Matilda,  but  plead- 
ed that  he  had  been  dragged  to  it  by  necessity,  not  allured  by 
afiection:  she,  however,  had  violated  all  the  promises  which 
he  had  exacted  from  her;  and  had  even  assented  to  a  plot  to 
deprive  him  of  liberty  and  life:  but  God  had  punished  her 
perfidy,  and  had  now  restored  the  king  to  his  throne.     He 

• 

*  Here  agidn  I  prefer  the  namtiyes  of  Malmsbiuy  and  the  author  of  the 
Gesta  Stepliani.    Ibid. 

f  Gesta  Steph.  956.  Malm.  108.  Contin.  Wl^.  677,  The  latter  says 
that  not  finding  herself  in  secaritj  at  Devises,  Matilda  was  pUced  on  a  bier 
like  a  corpse,  and  drawn  on  a  hearse  from  that  castle  to  Gloucester.  Had 
the  story  been  true  it  would  certainly  have  been  known  and  mentioned  by 
the  other  writers  of  the  time. 

^  Malm.  109. 
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Iherefore  exhorted  the  clergy  to  oppose  Matilda,  and  to  ex- 
communicate her  adherents.  In  the  course  of  this  address 
he  was  interrupted  by  one  of  her  friends,  who  in  her  name 
accused  him  ojf  being  the  cause  of  all  these  calamities.  It  was, 
he  said,  by  the  invitation  of  the  legate  that  she  had  come  to 
£iigland:  with  his  knowledge  that  the  expedition  to  Lincoln 
had  been  undertaken:  and  by  his  advice  that  the  king  had 
been  loaden  with  chains:  and  he  concluded  with  forbidding 
him,  by  the  fidelity  which  he  had  sworn  to  her,  to  publish 
any  decision  to  her  prejudice.  Henry  heard  him  with  ap- 
parent composure:  his  countenance  betrayed  no  emotions  of 
shame;  nor  did  he  return  one  angry  word  to  these  invectives. 
Before  the  synod  was  dissolved,  the  sentence  of  excommuni- 
cation was  pronounced  against  all  who  should  erect  new 
castles,  or  invade  the  rights  of  the  church,  or  offer  violence 
to  the  poor  and  defenceless.* 

Both  parties  were  now  ready  to  recommence  Arrival  Qf 
hostilities:  but  a  long  and  dangerous  sickness  con-   prince 
fined  Stephen  to  his  chamber:  and  Robert  embraced   Heniy. 
the  opportunity  to  sail  to  the  continent,  and  solicit   ^^^^ 
the  aid  and  presence  of  Geoffry,  the  husband  of  Matilda.  By 
that  prince,  to  whom  his  wife  had  long  been  an  object,  of 
aversion,  the  invitation  was  declined.    He  had  undertaken 
the  reduction  of  Normandy;  and  refused  to  abandon  the  en- 
terprise till  his  success  were  complete:  but  he  was  willing  to 
intrust  to  the  care  of  the  earl  his  eldest  son  Henry,  the  legi- 
timate heir  of  Matilda.t    Several  months  were  lost  by  the 
tergiversation  of  Geoffry,  and  in  the  mean  time  Stephen  had 
marched  to  Oxford,  the  residence  of  the  empress.    Empress 
As  the  garrison  came  out  to  meet  him,  he  swam  besieged 
across  the  river,  put  his  enemies  to  flight,  entered   in  OtfonL 
the  gates  with  the  fugitives,  and  3et  fire  to  the  city.    ®^P-  ^* 
Matilda  retired  into  the  castle:  he  sat  down  before  it:  and  so 
confident  was  he  of  the  capture  of  his. rival,  that  no  induce- 
ment, not  even  the  arrival  of  Robert  with  his  nephew  Henry, 
nor  the  loss  of  several  fortresses,  nor  the  severity  of  the  win- 
ter, could  withdraw  him  from  the  siege.     The  strength  of  the 
fortifications  bade  defiance  to  all  his  efforts:  but  at  the  end.  of 
ten  weeks  the  provisions  of  the  garrison  were  consumed ;  and 
Matilda  was  a  third  time  reduced  to  the  risk  of  a  clandestine 
and  precipitate  flight.     It  was  a  severe  frost,  and 
the  ground  was  covered  with  snow.     Attended  by      ^^' 
three  knights,  clothed  in  white,  she  issued  at  a  very  early  hour 
from  a  portal:  the  nearest  sentinel  who  had  been  previously 

•  Malm.  108.     Gerrase,  1357.  t  Malm.  109. 
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bribed,  conducted  her  in  silence  between  the  posts 
empes.       ^^  ^®  enemy:  the  ice  bore  her  across  the  Thames: 

she  reached  Abingdon  on  foot^  and  thenee  rode 
^ith  expedition  to  WaUingford.  This,  the  moat  ei^traordioiH 
ry  of  her  adventures,  was  a  subject  of  astonishment  to  her 
enemies:  by  her  friends  it  was  deemed  a  convincipg  proof 
that  she  was  under  the  special  guard  of  the  deity.* 

If  Stephen  reduoea  Oscford,  Robert  defeafed  him 
War  Ian-  at  Wilton:  and  the  power  of  the  two  parties  *iil 
^^^^'      remained  fairly  balanced.     With  the  exception  of 

the  three  northern  counties,  which  obeyed  the  king 
of  Scots,  Stephen  was  nominally  acknowledged  as  sovereiga 
in  the  eastern,  Matilda  in  the  western  half  of  the  kingdom. 
But  the  real  authority  of  each  was  confined  within  narrower 
limits,  that  of  the  king  to  the  counties  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London,  that  of  Matilda  to  those  in  the  vicinity  of  Glou- 
cester. In  this  state  of  weakness  neither  was  able  to  inflict 
any  ^erioui^injury  on  the  other:  and  hostilities  were  kept  alive 
by  petty  skirmishes  and  unimportant  sieges,  the  deseription 
of  which  could  neither  amuse  nor  instruct  the  reader.  The 
interests  of  Matilda  suffered  more  from  sickness  than  war. 

She  was  deprived  by  death  of  the  services  of  Milo, 

the  stanchest  of  her  partisans,  and  of  the  counsels  o£ 
her  brother  Kobert,  the  principal  support  of  her  cause.  The 
loss  of  these  friends  threw  a  gloom  over  her  mind:  the  expe- 
rience of  eight  years  had  taught  her  how  uncertain  was  the 
Matilda  iBS^Q  of  the  contest:  and  she  withdrew  to  Norman* 
leaves  dy  to  waitch  the  course  of  events,  and  to  take  advanr 
England,  tage  of  the  first  favourable  oceurrence*t  Yet  St&* 
^^^^'  phen  derived  no  benefit  from  her  departure.  He 
Stephen  ^^  been  careful  to  earn  the  enmity  of  the  barons 
quarrels  by  acts  of  violence  similar  to  those  by  which  he  had 
ifiththe  formerly  alienated  the  affections  of  the  clergy. 
barons,  Under  the  mask  of  friendship  he  had  invited  to  his 
court,  first  Geoffry  de  Mainville,  and  afterwards  Ranulf  earl 
of  Chester;  had  arrested  them  on  mere  suspicion  of  disaffiac- 
tion;  and  had  compelled  them  to  surrender  their  castles  as 
the  price  of  their  liberty.  After  this  outrage  they  defied  bis 
authority,  and  sought  revenge:  many  associated  with  them  ijt 
tbeir  own  defence:  and  most  trusted  for  security  to  the 
strength  of  their  fortresses,  rather  than  the  faith  of  a  jealous 


^  Gest.  Stepb.  958, 959.     Gerrase,  1358.    Malm.  110. 
t  Gesta  Steph.  959.    Huat  225.    Gerv.  1358-^1362. 
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and  violent  prince.^  At  the  same  time  he  had  the  ,  . , 
imprudence  to  drive  the  church  into  the  arms  of  his  thecleivr. 
eaemies.  His' brother  Henry  had  exercised  the 
powers  with  which  he  had  been  invested  by  the  pope,  in  a 
very  questionable,  and  sometimes  in  an  arbitrary,  manner. 
He  had  even  framed  the  plan  of  rendering  his  see  of  Win- 
chester independent  of  that  of  Canterbury,  and  of  decorating 
it  by  the  aid  of  the  king  and  the  pontiff  with  the  metropoliti- 
cal  honours.  But  his  patron  Innocent  died:  two  popes  suc- 
ceeded in  the  short  space  of  two  years;  and  one  of  them,  at 
the  solicitation  of  archbishop  Theobald,  deprived  Henry  of 
the  legatine  authority.  Mortified  at  his  disgrace,  the  bishop 
prevailed  on  his  brother  to  forbid  Theobald  to  assist 
at  the  council  of  Rheims,  at  which  Eugenius  HI. 
presided.  The  primate  despised  the  prohibition,  and  at  bis 
return  was  driven  into  exile.  He  landed  in  France,  recross- 
ed  the  sea  to  Flamlingham,  and  there,  under  the  protection  of 
Bigod,  earl  of  Norfolk,  published  a  sentence  of  interdict  against 
all  the  demesnes  of  the  king.  It  was  instantly  put  in  execu- 
tion; and  Stephen's  friends,  alarmed  at  the^cessation  of  the 
divine  service,  compelled  him  to  seek  a  reconciliation  with 
the  archbishop.t  Some  time  afterwards  he  assembled  all  the 
prelates,  and  required  them  to  crown  his  son  Eus-  . 

tace.  Theobald  refused ;  he  had  consulted,  he  said, 
the  pope,  and  had  been  forbidden  to  comply ;  because,  as 
Stephen  had  acquired  the  crown,  not  by  way  of  inheritance, 
but  by  open  force,  and  in  violation  of  his  oath,  he  could  hare 
no  right  to  transfer  it  to  his  posterity.  In  a  paroxysm  of  rage 
the  king  ordered  his  guards  to  confine  the  prelates  in  the  hall, 
and  seat  messengers  to  seize  their  temporalties:  on  cooler 
reflection  he  resolved  to  dissemble  his  resentment^  and  ad- 
mitted them  again  into  favour.^ 

Much  of  Stephen's  conduct  at  this  period  must 
be  attributed  to  the  terror  with  which  he  viewed     History  of 
the  growing  prosperity  of  Henry,  the  son  of  Ma-    P^nce 
tilda.     At  the  age  of  sixteen  that  young  prince       ^ih9. 
had  visited  his  uncle  David  at  Carlisle,  and  had 
received  from  him  the  honour  of  knighthood. 
On  his  return  he  obtained  from  his  father  Geoffry 
the  cession  of  the  dutchy  of  Normandy;  at  the  death  of  that 

♦  Gcat.  Stcph.  963.  971.    Hunt.  225.    Gerv.  1360. 

t  Genr.  1363. 1366.  An  interdict  prohibited  the  celebration  of  reli^oul 
worship,  within  a  certain  district,  and  will  be  more  fully  explained  in  the 
reign  of  king*  John. 

t  Genr.  1369. 1668.    Hunt.  226. 
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prince  he  succeeded  to  the  earldom  of  Anjou;  and  by  his  mar- 
riage with  Eleanor  of  Poitou,  within  six  weeks 
after  her  divorce  from  the  king  of  France,  he 
had  i^cquired  the  extensive  dutehy  of  Aquitaine.*    Thi^sud- 
den  aggrandizement  of  the  son  of  Matilda  elevated  the  hopes 
of  Stephen's  enemies.     The  carl  of  Chester  visited  the  young 
prince  in  Normandy:  and,  when  at  his  solicita- 
lle  lands  in     ^^^  Henry  landed  in  England  to  assert  the  claim 
1152.         ^^  ^^5  mother,  his  standard  was  immediatoiy  join- 
ed by  the  ancient  friends  of  his  family.     Fortu- 
nately for  the  repose  of  the  nation,  Eustace,  the  eldest  of  the 
living's  sons,  was,  in  the  heat  of  the  contest,  re- 
^^^^-         moved  by  a  sudden  death:  and  the  archbishop  of 
^^*  Canterbury  and  the  bishop  of  Winchester  im- 

proved the  opportunity  to  reconcile  the  jarring  interest.^  of 
the  two  parties,  t  After  a  long  and  animated  dis- 
Terms  of  cussion  their  pretensions  were  solemnly  adjusted 
Nov.  7.  ^^  ^^  following  manner.  I.  Stephen  adopted 
Henry  for  his  son,  appointed  him  his  successor, 
and  gave  the  kingdom  of  England,  after  his  own  death,  to 
him  and  his  heirs  for  ever.  In  return  the  young  prince  did 
him  homage,  and  swore  fealty  to  him.  2.  Henry  received 
the  homage  of  William,  the  surviving  son  of  the  king,  and  in 
return  granted  to  him  all  the  lands  and  honours  possessed  by 
Stephen  before  hi^  accession  to  the  throne,  confirmed  to  him 
the  possessions  which  he  had  acquired  by  his  marriage  with 
the  heiress  of  the  oarl  of  Warrenne,  or  by  the  gift  of  his 
father,  and  as  a  proof,  of  his  affection  added  the  honour  of 
Fevensey,  and  several  manors  in  Kent  3.  The  earls  and 
barons  of  the  duke's  party  did  homage  to  the  king;  those 
Avho  had  formerly  been  his  vassals,  as  to  their  sovereign  lord; 
those  who  had  not,  on  condition  that  he  should  observe  the 
treaty:  and  in  like  manner  the  earls  and  barons  of  the  king's 
party  did  homage  to  the  duke,  saving  their  allegiance  to  the 
sovereign.  All  swore  that  if  either  of  the  two  princes  broke 
bis  engagements,  they  would  desert  him  and  support  the 
cause  of  his  rival.  4.  The  inhabitants  of  the  different 
boroughs,  and  the  garrisons  of  the  royal  castles  swore  fealty 
to  Henry  in  the  like  terms  as  the  king's  barons.  5.  The  officers 
to  whom  Stephen  had  entrusted  the  towea  of  London,  the 
moats  of  Windsor  and  Oxford,  the  fortress  of  Lincoln,  the 
\ 

*  She  was  the  daugphter  of  William,  earl  of  Poitou,  and  duke  of  Aqui- 
talne.  Her  gallantries  at  Antioch  during  the  crusade  alienated  the  affection 
of  her  husband;  and  after  their  return  they  were  divorced  at  their  mutual 
request  on  the  plea  of  consangninity.     Chron.  Norm.  985. 

t  Hunt  22r,  228,    Joan.  Hagul.  277,  278, 
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cafltle  of  Winchester^  and  the  fort  of  Southampton,  gave  hos- 
tagesy  that  in  the  event  of  the  king's  death,  they  would  sur- 
render them  to  the  duke.  6.  The  bishops  and  abbots,  by 
Stephen^ s  command^  took  the  oath  of  Realty  to'  Henry,  and 
engaged  to  enforce  the  due  execution  of  the  treaty  by  eccle- 
siastical censures.  A  narrative  of  the  whole  transaction  was 
made  in  the  form  of  a  charter,  granted  by  the  king  and  wit- 
nessed by  the  prelates  and  barons.* 

After  this  pacification  the  two  princes,  to  display  the  harmony 
in  which  they  lived,  visited  together  the  cities  of 
Winchester,  London,  and  Oxford,  and  were  re-       Stephen's 
ceived  at  each  place  in  solemn  procession,  and         visL 
with  the  most  joyful  acclamations.    At  Easter 
they  separated  with  demonstrations  of  the  most  ^ 

cordial  friendship.    Henry  revisited  Normandy:  *     ' 

and  Stephen  a  few  moitths  afterwards  died  at  Canterbury. 
He  had  reigned  nineteen  years,  and  was  buried  near  the  rer 
mains  of  his  wife  and  son  at  Faversham,  a  convent  which  he 
founded,  t 

Never  did  England,  since  the  invasion  of  the 
Danes,  present  such  a  scene  of  misery  as  under  ?**^'*"hia 
the  government  of  this  unfortunate  monarch.  relgnf 
The  two  competitors,  alike  dependent  on  the 
caprice  of  their  adherents,  were  compelled  to  connive  at  ex- 
cesses^  which  it  would  have  been  dangerous  to  punish:  and 
the  foreign  mercenaries,  whom  the  barons  as  well  .as  the 
princes  retained  in  their  service,  frequently  indemnified  them- 
selves for  the  want  of  pay  by  the  indiscriminate  plunder  of 
friend  and  foe.  The  desire  of  revenge  also  mixed  itself  with 
the  thirst  of  power:  whenever  one  party  had  inflicted  an  in- 
jury, the  other  was  impatient  to  retaliate:  and  these  christian 
knights  gloried  in  barbarities  which  would  have  disgraced 
their  pagan  forefathers.):  Not  content  with  pillage,  they 
had  often  recourse  to  conflagration.  The  destruction  of  the 
city  of  Winchester,  the  second  in  the  kingdom,  has  already 
been  noticed:  a  similar  catastrophe  befel  that  of  Worcester: 

•  Rymer,  Feed.  i.  25.  By  some  prror  of  the  copyists,  Henry's  father  is 
mentioned  in  this  instrument  as  living^.  It  should  be  his  mother,  mater  in- 
stead of  pater.  His  &ther  GeofiVy  had  died  at  lisieux,  on  the  7th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1150.  Chron.  N<nm.  984.  Wilkins  (Leg^.  Sax.  316)  has  replaced 
mater,  ex  Rub.  lib.  Scac.  fol.  164. 

f  Hunt  328.  At  the  dissolution  of  the  abbey  under  Henry  VHl.  his 
tomb  was  opened,  the  leaden  colHn  was  melted  down,  and  the  bones 
were  thrown  into  the  sea. 

%  Gest.  Staph.  961,  96?.  964,  965.  970, 
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and  NottiDghamy  a  rich  and  populons  town,  was  totally  con«- 
sumedy  with  the  greater  portion  of  its  inhabitants.^ 

The  principal  cause  of  these  calamities  may  be  traced  to 
the  castles,  which  covered  the  face  of  the  country.  Wher* 
ever  one  of  these  fortresses  was  erected,  several  others  for 
the  purpose  of  protection  immediately  arose  around  it.  But 
some  took  not  the  trouble  to  build;  they  seized  and  fortified 
the  nearest  churches.  Thus  the  abbey  of  Ramsey  was  con- 
verted  into  a  castle  by  Oeofiry  Granville,  the  monastery  of 
Coventry  by  Robert  Marmion,  and  the  church  of  Bridling- 
ton by  William  of  Albemarle.  In  addition  to  those  which 
existed  at  Stephen's  accession,  so  fewer  than  one  hundred 
and  twenty-six  were  fortified  during  his  reign,  t  The  owners, 
secure  within  their  walls  and  moats,  conceived  themselves 
freed  from  all  restraints  of  justice  or  law.  They  plundered 
the  lands  in  the  neighbourhood,  carried  off  the  inhabitants, 
and  confined  in  dungeons  the  most  respectable  of  their  cap* 
tives.  There  every  species  of  torture  was  employed  to  ex- 
tort from  the  sufierers  an  enormous  ransom,  or  a  discovery  of 
the  place  iti  which  their  property  was  concealed.  Some  were 
suspended  by  the  feet  in  a  volume  of  smoke,  others  were 
hanged  up  by  the  thumbs,  while  plates  of  heated  metal  were 
applied  to  the  soles  of  the  feet  Hunger  and  thirst,  knotted 
cords  twisted  with  violence  round  the  temples,  and  pressure 
in  a  large  trunk,  the  bottom  of  which  was  strewed  with  bro- 
ken stones,  were  favourite  modes  of  torture:  but  Philip  Gay, 
a  kinsman  of  the  earl  of  Gloucester,  had  the  merit  of  invent- 
ing a  new  and  more  formidable  contrivance,  which  was  af- 
terwards adopted  by  several  of  these  petty  tyrants.  This 
was  the  <<  Sachentege,''  or  culprit's  halter:  a  heavy  engine 
of  iron  studded  with  sharp  points,  and  made  to  encircle  the 
nteck  and  press  upon  the  shoulders,  so  that  the  sufferer  could 
neither  si^  nor  stand,  nor  lie,  without  the  most  acute  pain4 
It  sometimes  happened  that  the  cruelty  of  these  barbarians 
wrought  its  owt^  punishment.  The  husbandmen  fled  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  castle:  the  lands  were  left  barren: 
and,  as  provisions  could  only  be  procured  by  force,  the  garri- 
son was  reduced  to  the  verge  of  famine.  The  fugitives 
usually  retired  to  ^ome  of  the  ecclesiastical  establishments, 
where  they  built  their  miserable  hovels  against  the  walls  of 
the  church,  and  begged  a  scanty  pittance  of  bread  from  the 

•  Hunt  226^227.  f  Chron.  Norm.  989. 

*  See  a  long  description  of  these  tortures  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  238, 

239. 
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charity  of  the  clergy  or  monks.  But  eren  here  they  could 
not  promise  themselves  security.  The  curses,  which  were 
perpetually  denounced  against  the  invaders  of  ecclesiastical 
property,  were  despised:  and  the  churches  themselves,  with 
those  who  served  them,  were  swept  away  by  the  lawless  and 
sacrilegious  banditti.  Such  was  the  desolation  of  the  land, 
say  two  contemporary  historians,  that  villages  and  towns 
were  left  destitute  of  inhabitants:  and  in  many  parts  a  nuin 
might  ride  a  whole  day,  without  discovering  on  his  route  one 
human  being.''^ 

^  Chxon  Sax.  239.    Geit  Steph.  961. 
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CHAP.  V 


HENRY  II. 


AOOftStlON  07  THK  WBW  KINO— HIS  OHARACTCK-^ARCHBISHOP 
THBOBA.LD*-aiiR  OV  THOMAS  A  BEOKR-p— ORIGIN  OF  THE  8P1- 
RITUAL  COURTS— CONSTITUTIONS  OP  CLARENDON-— WAR  IH 
WALRS— -DISPUTE  BETWEEN  THE  KINO  AND  THE  PRIMATE— 
THEIR  RECONCILIATION^— MURDER  OP  THE  PRIMATE- — OON- 
qUEST  OP  IRELAND— REBELLION  OP  THE  KINo's  SONS*«-0AP- 
TIVITT  OP  THE  KINO  OP  SCOTS— COURTS  OP  JUSTICE — KINO 
TAKES  THE  CROSS— HIS  DEATH. 

It  were  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  glorious  prospect  than 
that  which  opened  itself  to  the  youth  of  Henry  Plantagenet. 
By  the  death  of  his  father  he  inherited  Touraine  and  Anjouf 
in  right  of  his  mother  he  possessed  Maine  and  Normandy; 
and  with  the  hand  of  Eleanor  he  had  received  her  ample  por- 
tion, the  seven  provinces  of  Poitou,  Saintogne,  Auvergne, 
Perigordy  Limousin,  Angoumois,  and  Guienne.  A  third 
part  of  France,  almost  the  whole  western  coast  from  the  bor- 
ders of  Picardy  to  the  mountains  of  Navarre,  acknowledged 
his  authority;  and  the  vassal,  who  did  homage  to  his  sove-. 
reign  for  his  dominions,  was  in  reality  a  more  powerful 
prince,  than  the  king  who  received  it  In  his  twenty-first 
year  the  death  of  Stephen  added  to  these  extensive  territo- 
ries the  kingdom  of  England;  and  the  eyes  of  Europe  were 
directed  to  me  first  measures  of  the  young  monarch,  whose 
ambition,  were  it  equal  to  his  power,  might  endanger  the 
independence  of  all  his  neighbours. 

That  he  was  impatient  to  take  possession  of  the 
crown,  which  had  been  secured  to  him  by  the    ^|>n»t*«» 
late  treaty,  will  easily  be  conceived:  but  time         ii^* 
w;i8  requisite  to  collect  an  escort  becoming  the       Dec  6. 
dignity,  and  sufficient  for  the  protection  of  the 
new  king:  and  a  long  continuance  of  stormy  weather  confined 
him  a  prisoner  in  the  haven  of  Barfleun     After  a  vexatious 
delay  of  more  than  six  weeks,  he  landed  in  England.     The 
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enmity  of  the  adherents  of  Stephen  had  been  silenced  by 
theiF  fears;  and  the  vigilance  and  authority  of  archbishop 
Theobald  had  maintained  the  public  tranquillity.     At  Win- 
-g  Chester  he  received  the  homage  of  the  nobility: 

at  Westminster  he  was  crowned  with  his  queen 
before  an  immense  concourse  of  people,*  and  the  foreign 
barons  who  had  accompanied  him  from  France.  A  few  days 
were  given  to  the  festivities  and  pageantry  usual  on  such  oc- 
casions: but  at  the  same  time  the  new  king  did  not  forget  the 
more  important  concerns  of  state.  In  one  council  he  appoint- 
ed the  great  officers  of  the  crown;  in  another  he  confirmed  to 
his  sulyects  all  the  rights  and  liberties,  which  they  had  pos- 
sessed during  the  reign  of  his  grandfather:  and  in  a  third  he 
induced  the  barons  and  f)relates  to  swear  fealty  to  his  eldest 
sdn  William,  and,  in  the  event  bf  WilUam's  death,  to  his  se- 
cond'son  Hfenry,  k  child  still  in  the  cradle.t 

To  repair  the  evils,  which  the  licentiousness 
ifoa<ton*  ^f  jjiyji  discord  had  inflicted  on  the  nation  during 
^  on.  ^^^  reign  of  Stephen,  was  for  several  years  the 
principal  object  of  Henry's  administration.  With  this  view 
the  earl  of  Leicester  was  appointed  grand  justiciary,  with  the 
most  ample  powers:  a  new  coinage  was  issued  of  standard 
weight  and  purity:  and  the  foreign  mercenaries,  who  had 
so  long  infested  England,  received  orders  to  quit  the  king- 
dom by  a  ceitain  day  under  the  penalty  of  death.  In  the  exe- 
cution of  these  measures  no  difficulty  was  experienced:  but 
to  demolish  the  castles,  which  had  so  long  been  the  bane 
and  terror  of  the  defenceless  inhabitants,  and  to  recover  the 
lands,  which  the  necessities  of  Stephen  and  Matilda  had 
compelled  them  to  alienate  to  their  respective  partisans,  re- 
quired the  personal  exertions  of  the  king,  and  the  presence 
of  a  powerful  army.  He  drove  the  earl  of  Nottingham,  the 
murderer  of  the  earl  of  Chester  out  of  the  kingdom:  he  ex- 
torted from  the  fears  of  the  earl  of  Albermale,  who  had  long 
reigned  a  sovereign  in  Yorkshire,  the  surrender  of  the  strong 
castle  of  Scarborough :  he  took  from  Roger,  the  son  pf  the 
celebrated  Milo,  the  castle  of  Gloucester,  but  permitted  him 
to  retain  for  life  that  of  Hereford :  he  reduced  by  force  Bridg- 
north, Cleobury,and  Wigmore,  belonging  to  Hugh  Mortimer: 
he  levelled  with  the  ground  all  the  castles  of  Henry,  bishop 
of  Winchester,  who  mistrusting  the  enemy  of  his  family,  Tiad 
retired  with  his  treasures  to  Clugny :  and  at  last  he  compelled 
Malcolm,  king  of  Scots,  to  exchange  the  three  northern  coun- 
ties, which  had  been  so  long  in  possession  of  his  grandfather 

•  GctTAse,  1377.     Bromp.  1043.  f  Gerv.  1378. 


Dairid^  for  tho  earldom  of  Huntingdon,  to  which  the  Scottiaii 
princes  advanced  a  claim  on  account  of  their  deacent  from 
earl  Waltheof.* 

The  same  month  which  had  witnessed  the  co- 
ronation of  Henry,  had  been  signalized  by  the    ^ichoUa 
succession  of  Nicholas  Breakspear  to  the  throne    niadep^me. 
of.  the  Vatican.     This  prelate,  the  only  English- 
man who  ever  sate  in  the  chair  of  St  Peter,  had  been  raised  - 
by  his  merit,  from  one  of  the  lowes^t  situations  in  life,  to 
that  which  was  deemed  the  highest  digQity  in  Christendom. 
He  was  the  son  of  Robert  Chambers,  an  obscure  clerk,  and 
afterwards  monk  of  St  Alban's,  and  had  been  rejected  by  the 
abbot  of  that  monastery  on  the  ground  of  incapacity.     Stung 
with  this  disgrace,  and  the  reproaches  of  l^is  father,  he  travel- 
led to  Paris,  without  any  other  resource  than  the  alms  of  th^ 
charitable;  studied  with  applause  in  that  university;  and  wan- 
dering into  Provence,  was  admitted  among  the  regular  can- 
ons of  St  Rufus.     Here  his  bfethren  by-  their  free  choice 
raised  him  successively  to  the  offices  of  prior  and  abbot  But 
the  virtues,  which  had  won  their  esteem  in  an  equal,  became 
objects  of  hatred  in  a  superior:  and  to  free  themselves  from 
the  rule  of  the  stronger,  they  presented  an  accusation  against 
him  to  pope  Eugenius.  The  pontiff  conversed  with  Nicholas, 
appreciatetl  his  merit,  and  endeavoured  to  reconcile  him  with 
his  canons*      After  a  short  interval  they  offered  a  second 
complaint:  <<  Go/'  replied  Eugenius  with  a  smile,  **^  elect 
another  abbot.    The  Englishman  is  the  cardinal  bishop  of  Al- 
bano.''      In  his  new  station  he  did  honour  to  the  discernment 
and  choice  of  his  patron.     Ho.  was  sent  with  the  authority  of 
legate  to  the  kingdoms  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway: 
and  during  the  four  years  of  his  mission,  acquired  the  esteem 
of  tlie  natives,  and  deserved  the  confidence  not  only  of  Eug;e- 
nius  but  of  his  successor  Anastasius*     On  the  day 
after  the  decease  of  the  latter,  the  unsolicited        j^ec  3 
and  unanimous  suffrages  of  the  bishops  apd  car- 
dinals placed  him  on  the  pontifical  throne.     His  elevation 
was  applauded  by  the  clergy  and  people  with  shouts  of  joy. 
and  the  only  person,  who  appeared  not  to  partake  of  the  ge^ 
fteral  exultation  was  Nicholas  himself.t     In  England  the  in. 

•  Ncwbrig.  ii.  1,  2, 3,  4.  Gcrv.  1377,  1S78.  Hov.  281*  Malcolm  be- 
came the  liegeman  of  Henry,  eodcm  modo,  quo  avua  suus  ftierat  homo  ve- 
teris  Henrici,  salvia  omnibus  dignitatii)ua  siiis.  Huv.  ibid.  The  meaning 
of  this  saving  clause  will  be  considered  under  the  reign  of  Richard  I. 

t  Baron,  ex  cod.  Vatic  Rom.  pont  379.  I  shall  add  the  honourable 
eharacier  which  is  given  of  him  by  this  ancient  document  .  Erat  autem  rir 
valde  benignus,  mitis,  et  patiens,  in  Graeca  et  Latina  lingua  perltusi  sor«, 
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telligenee  was  hailed  with  transport  Erery  individual  felt 
proud  that  one  of  Ids  countrymen  had  been  raised  to  the  first 
dignity  in  the  Christian  world:  and  three  bishops  were  de- 
puted to  offer  to  the  new  pope  the  congratulations  of  the  king 
and  the  nation.  To  John  of  Salisburyi  a  learned  monk  who 
accompanied  them,  Adrian  (such  was  the  name  which  he  had 
assumed)  unbosomed  himself  without  reserve,  spoke  with 
real  recret  of  his  elevation,  and  complained  of  the  multipli- 
city of  business  which  absorbed  his  whole  time  and  atten- 
tion. In  the  cell  at  St  Rufus,  so  he  observed,  he  had  tasted  hap- 
piness: but  in  his  ascent  to  greatness,  at  every  step  he  had 
oeen  harassed  with  additional  cares.  Beholders  mi^t  deem 
the  tiara  a  splendid,  but  the  wearer  found  it  a  burning  crown.* 
One  object  of  thoie  envoys,  if  we  may  believe  a 
^!"l^l^  suspicious  tale,  was  to  consult  the  pope  on  a  very 
new  potfe.  lingular  case.  Greoffry,  the  king's  father^  had  on 
*  his  death-bed  exacted  an  oath  from  the  barons  and 
prelates  who  attended  him,  that  they  would  not  suffer  his 
body  to  be  interred,  till  Henry  should  solemnly  swear  to  ful- 
fil the  secret  dispositions  of  his  testament  The  young  prince, 
as  was  natural,  demurred:  the  very  circumstance  proved  that 
these  dispositions,  whatever  they  might  be,  were  injurious 
to  his  interests:  wearied,  however,  by  the  importunity  of  his 
friends,  and  shocked  at  the  idea  of  pieventing  the  inhumation 
of  his  father's  corpse,  he  consented  to  take  the  prescribed 
oath.  The  will  was  now  opened  in  his  presence:  and  it  was 
discovered  that  the  earl  had  bequeathed  Anjou,  the  patrimony 
of  his  family,  to  Geoffry,  his  second  son,  in  the  event  of 
Heiirv's  succession  to  the  throne  of  England.  It  is  said  that 
the  king  now  solicited  the  pope  to  absolve  him  from  the  obli- 
gation of  this  imprudent  oath;  and  that  Adriao  granted  his 
request,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  sworn  under  the  influence 
of  force,  and  without  a  due  knowledge  of  the  consequences. 
But  the  whole  story  savours  more  of  romance  than  history: 
and  as  it  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  it  with  the  statements  of  the 
native  writers,  we  may  believe  that  Nubrigensis,  from  whom 
we  have  received  it,  was  occasionally  deceived  in  his  cell  in 
Yorkriiire,  with  fisdse  accounts  of  continental  transactions,  t 

tnone  facundua,  elcxiuentia  politus,  in  cutu  eccleaiastico  pnecipausy  pne- 
dicator  egregius,  ad  inuicendum  turdus,  ad  ignoicenduin  Teloz,  hilaris  da- 
tor»  deemoiyfUB  largus,  et  oroni  morum  compositione  pneclanis.  Id.  380. 

*  Kewbrig.  ii.6.  Parii^  1016.  1019.  Baron,  tom;  xii.  ad.  ann.  1154.  Co* 
toMxa  et  phiygtuni  merito  clara  Tideri,  quia  ignea  aunt.  Joan.  Salts.  Poly- 
crat.  TiiL  23. 

f  See  Catle,  i.  566.  Newbrif  ensis  himself  relutes  the  latter  part  of  the 
story  as  a  report  (ii.  7),  but  his  *'  ut  dicitur"  is  omitted  by  his  copyist, 
Brompton*  1044. 


This  onl^  is  eertiio,  that  Henry  crossed  the  sea,  did  homage 
to  the  kiDg  of  Franoe,  reduced  by  force  the  three      ^  ^ 
castles  of  Uhinooi  London,  and  Mirabeau,  belong* 
ing  to  his  brother,  and  as  a  compensation  settled  on  that  prince 
an  annuity  of  one  thousand  English,  and  two  thousand  An- 
gevin pounds.     Geofiry  consoled  himself  for  his  loss  by  the 
acceptance  of  the  earldom  of  Nantes,  which  had  been  sponta- 
neously offered  him  by  the  citizens.     However,  he  died  in  a 
short  time:  and  when  Conan,  earl  of  Richmond, 
who  had  assumed  the  title  of  duke  of  Bretsffne, 
occupied  Nantes,  Henry  claimed  and  recovered  it  as  heir  to 
bis  deceased  brother.* 

Before  I  proceed  with  this  narrative,  I  shall  lay 
before  the  reader  a  sketch  of  the  king's  character,  ^'^^'^^^ 
as  it  has  been  delineated  by  writers,  who  lived  in  ^"^' 
bis  court,  and  observed  his  conduct  under  the  vicissitudes  of 
a  long  and  eventful  reign.  Between  the  conqueror  and  all 
bis  male  descendants  there  existed  a  marked  resemblance. 
The  stature  of  Henry  was  moderate,  his  countenance  majestic, 
and  his  complexion  florid:  but  his  person  was  disfigured  by 
an  unseemly  protuberance  of  the  abdomen,  which  he  sought 
to  contract  by  the  united  aid  of  exercise  and  sobriety.  Few 
persons  have  equalled  him  in  abstemiousness,  none  perhaps  in 
activity.  He  was  perpetually  in  motion  on  foot  or  on  horse- 
boek*  Every  moment  which  could  be  spared  from  more  im- 
portant concerns,  he  devoted  to  hunting:  but  no  fatigue  could 
subdue  his  restlessness:  after  the  chase  he  would  snatch  a 
hasty  repast,  and  then  rising  from  table,  in  spite  of  the  mur- 
murs of  his  attendants,  keep  them  walking  or  standing  till 
bed-time.t  During  his  education  in  the  castle  of  Gloucester 
he  had  acquired  a  knowledge  of  letters;  and  after  his  aooes- 
sion  delighted  in  the  conversation  of  the  learned.  Such  was 
the  power  of  his  memory,  that  he  is  said  to  have  retained 
whatever  he  had  heard  or  read,  and  to  have  recognised  at  the 
first  glance  every  person  whom  he  had  previously  8een.:|:  He 
was  eloquent,  afiable,  facetious;  uniting  with  the  dignity  of 
the  prince  the  manners  of  the  gentleman:  but  under  this  fas- 
cinating outside  was  concealed  a  heart,  that  could  descend  to 
the  basest  artifices,  and  sport  with  its  own  honour  and  vera- 
city. No  one  would  believe  his  assertions  or  trust  his  pro- 
mises: yet  he  justified  this  habit  of  duplicity  by  the  maxim, 

•  Newbrig.  ii.  7.     Chfon.  Norm.  991, 992.  994. 

t  Gimld.  Camb.  783.      Pet.  Bles.  ep.  40.  66.      A  mane  usque  ad  vespe- 
*  ram  mtaX  inpedes.p.  98.     Newbrif?.  iii.  26. 

*  Giral  783,  784.     Blcs.  ep.  66 
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that  it  is  better  to  repent  of  words  than  of  facts,  to  be  guilty 
of  falsehood  than  to  fail  in  a  favourite  pursuit*  Though  pos- 
sessed of  ample  dominions,  and  desirous  of  extending  them, 
he  never  obtained  the  laurels  of  a  conqueror.  His  ambition 
was  checked  by  his  caution.  Even  in  the  full  tide  of  pros- 
perity he  would  stop  to  calculate  the  chances  against  him,  and 
frequently  plunged  himself  into  real,  to  avoid  imaginary, 
evils.  Hence  the  characteristic  feature  of  his  policy  was  de- 
lay: a  hasty  decision  could  not  be  recalled:  but  he  persuaded 
himself  that  procrastination  would  allow  him  to  improve 
every  advantage  which  accident  might  offer.t  In  his  own 
dominions  he  wished,  says  a  contemporary,  to  concentrate  all 
power  within  his  own  person.  He  was  jealous  of  every  spe- 
cies of  authority  which  did  not,  emanate  from  himself,  and 
which  was  not  subservient  to  his  will.  His  pride  delighted 
in  confounding  the  most  haughty  of  his  nobles,  and  depressing 
the  most  powerful  families.  He  abridged  their  rights,  divid- 
ed their  possessions,  and  married  their  heiresses  to  men  of  in- 
ferior rank.]:  He  was  careful  that  his  favourites  should  owe 
every  thing  to  himself,  and  gloried  in  the  parade  of  their  pow- 
er and  opulence,  because  they  were  of  his  own  creation.  But 
if  he  was  a  bountiful  master,  he  was  a  most  vindictive  enemy. 
His  temper  could  not  brook  contradiction.  Whoever  hesi- 
tated to  obey  his  will,  or  presumed  to  thwart  his  desires,  was 
marked  out  for  his  victim,  and  was  pursued  with  the  most 
unrelenting  vengeance.  His  passion  was  the  raving  of  a  mad- 
man, the  fury  of  a  savage  beast.§  In  its  paroxysms  his  eyes 
were  spotted  with  blood,  his  countenance  seemed  of  flame, 
his  tongue  poured  a  torrent  of  abuse  and  imprecation,  and 
his  hands  were  employed  to  inflict  vengeance  on  whatever 
came  within  his  reach.  ||  On  one  occasion  Humet,  a  fa- 
vourite minister,  had  ventured  to  ofler  a  plea,  in  justification 
of  the  king  of  Scots.  Henry's  anger  was  instantly  kin- 
dled. He  called  Humet  a  traitor,  threw  down  his  cap, 
ungirt  his  sword,  tore  ofi*  his  clothes,  pulled  the  silk  coverlet 

*  Girald.  783.  Cardinal  Vivian,  after  a  long  conversation  with  Henry, 
said,  **  Never  did  I  witness  this  man's  equal  in  lying."  £p.  S.  Thorn,  iii. 
60. 

f  Girald.  783.     Bles.ep.  66. 

t  Girald.  7K4.  Ser\'is  generosas  copulans  pedanese  conditionis  fecit 
universos.  Radulpluis  Niger  apud  Wilk.  Leg.  Sax.  338.  This  writer  has 
painted  Henry  in  the  most  hideous  colours.  He  had  been  banished  by  the 
king,  and  revenged  liimself  witii  his  pen. 

§  Kst  leo,  aut  leone  truculentior,  dum  vehcmcntlus  excandescit  Blescn. 
ep.  75, 

I  Girald,  783.  Bles.  66.  When,  on  one  of  these  occasions,  a  page  pre- 
sented him  a  letter,  the  king  attempted  to  tear  out  his  eyes,  nor  did  the  boy 
escape  without  severe  scars,     Ep.  8.  Tho.  i.  45. 
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from  his  couch,  and  unable  to  do  more  mischief,  sate  down, 
and  gnawed  the  straw  on  the  floor.*     Hence  the  reader  will 
perceive  that  pride  and  passion,  caution  and  duplicity,  formed 
the  distinguishing  traits  in  his  character. 
Among  those  who  possessed  well  founded  claims 

'  on  the  gratitude  of  the  king,  one  of  the  principal  ^^" 
was  Theobald,  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  He  had  Theobald, 
suffered  banishment  in  the  cause  of  the  Plantage- 
nets,  had  refused  to  place  the  crown  on  the  head  of  Eustace, 
had  negociated  the  treaty  between  Henry  and  Stephen,  and 
had  preserved  the  public  tranquillity  after  the  unexpected 
death  of  the  latter.  These  services  were  not  forgotten:  and 
the  primate  during  two  years  retained  the  first  place  in  the 
councils  of  his  sovereign.  When  age  and  infirmity  admonish- 
ed him  to  retire,  his  affection  for  Henry,  whom  he  loved  as 

'his  own  child,t  induced  him  to  recommend  to  the  royal 
favour  a  minister,  whose  acquirements  might  deserve  the 
esteem,  and  whose  wisdom  might  guide  the  inexperience  of  the 
young  monarch.  With  this  view,  and  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  bishop  of  Winchester,  Theobald  brought  forward  his  own 
archdeacon,  Thomas  Becket,  a  personage  whom  the  reader 
will  see  acting  for  years  an  important  part  on  the  theatre  of 
public  affairs,  and  who,  since  his  death,  has  been  alternately 
portrayed  as  a  saint  and  hero,  or  as  a  hypocrite  and  traitor, 
according  to  the  religious  bias  of  the  historian. 

Becket  was  the  son  of  Gilbert,  one  of  iheprinci- 
pal  citizens  of  London,  the  countryman  and  ac-  Beck^ 
qnaintance  of  the  archbishop.  He  was  placed  in 
his  childhood  under  the  care  of  the  canons  of  Merton,  and  af- 
terwards continued  his  studies  in  the  schools  of  the  metropo- 
lis, of  Oxford,  and  of  Paris.  When  his  father  died,  he  was 
admitted  into  the  family  of  Theobald,  and  with  th^  permis- 
sion of  his  patron  left  England  to  improve  himself  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  civil  and  canon  law.  He  attended  the  lec- 
tures of  Gratian  at  Bologna,  and  of  another  celebrated  profes- 
sor at  Auxerre.  As  soon  as  be  returned,  his  acquirements 
were  appreciated  and  rewarded:  he  obtained  preferment  in  the 
churches  of  Lincoln  and  St  Paul's:  he  was  collated  to  the 
provostship  of  Beverley:  and,  on  the  elevation  of  Roger  de 
Pont  TEveque  to  the  see  of  York,  succeeded  him  in  the  arch- 
deaconry of  Canterbury,  the  richest  dignity  in  the  English 
church  after  the  bishoprics  and  abbeys,  which  gave  the  rank 

•  Ep.  S.  Thorn,  i.  44. 

f  Sec  many  of  Ki»  letters  apud  Bles.  ep.  44.48.54.  03. 
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of  baron  to  their  possessors.*  His  predecessor  had  always 
viewed  him  with  an  eye  of  jealousy;  and  the  rivalry,  which 
eommehced  at  this  early  period,  continued  to  divide  them 
through  life.  By  his  intrigues,  Becket  had  been  twice  dia- 
missed  from,  the  service  of  Theobald  ;t  but  after  the  removal 
of  Roger  the  new  archdeacon  ruled  without  control:  he  be- 
came the  confidential  adviser  of  the  primate:  as  his  represen- 
tative he  twice  visited  the  papal  court;  and  to  his  influence 
the  public  attributed  the  firm  adhesion  of  Theobald  to  the 
cause  of  Matilda.  The  recommendation  of  that  prelate  intro- 
duced him  to  the  notice,  and  his  own  merit  entitled  him  to 
the  protection  and  friendship,  of  Henry.  He  was  appointed 
chancellor,  t  the  preceptor  of  the  young  prince,  and  the  depo- 
sitary of  the  royal  favour.  With  these  distinctions  he  receiv- 
ed more  substantial  benefits,  in  the  wardenship  of  the  tower 
of  London,  the  custody  of  the  casde  of  Berghamsted,  and  the 
honour  of  Eye  with  tiie  services  of  one  hundred  and  forty 
knights.  Nor  was  the  rapidity  of  his  rise  superior  to  the 
splendour  of  his  course.  His  equipage  displayed  the  magnifi- 
cence of  a  prince:  his  table  was  open  to  every  person  who  had 
business  at  court:§  he  took  precedence  of  idl  the  lay  barons: 
and  among  his  vassals  were  numbered  thousands  of  knights, 
who  had  spontaneously  done  hini  homage,  with  the  reserva- 
tion of  their  fealty  to  the  sovereign.  The  pride  of  Henry  was 
gratified  with  the  ascendancy  of  his  favourite.  He  lived  with 
ecket  on  terms  of  the  most  easy  familiarity;  and  seemed  to 
have  resigned  into  his  hands  the  government  of  his  dominions 
both  in  England  and  on  the  continent || 

*  It  was  then  worth  K)0/.  per  annum.    Stephan.  11. 

f  Stephan.  11.    Edvard.  Grim  in  Vita  apud  Surium,  355. 

i  The  chancellor  in  virtue  of  his  office  was  keeper  of  the  king's  seal, 
ngned  all  grants,  had  the  care  of  the  royal  chapel^  and  tlie  custody  of  vm^ . 
cant  baronies  and  prelades,  and  possessed  a  right  to  a  seat  in  the  council 
without  being  summoned.  It  was  understood  to  be  a  certain  step  to  a 
bishopric,  and  therefore,  to  avoid  the  impediifkient  of  simony,  was  one  of  tbe 
few  offices  which  could  not  be  purchased^  Stephan.  13.  The  chancellor 
had  not  at  this  period  any  authority  strictly  judicial;  the  first  mention  of 
the  court  of  chancery  occurs  in  the  reigm  of  Edward  L  Spelm.  Archaeolo> 

gi»»ior. 

^  His  bio^pher  here  mentions  a  circumstance  illustrative  of  the  nuui- 
ners  of  the  time.  Tbe  number  of  uninvited  guests  was  often  greater  than 
could  be  accommodated  at  table.  Becket,  Uiat  they  nught  not  soil  their 
garments  when  they  ioU  on  the  floor,  was  careful  that  it  should  be  daily 
covered  with  freak  hay  or  straw.    Stephan.  14. 

I  See  Qtephanides,  p.  14—17.  The  expressions  in  the  correspondence  of 
the  age  are  vety  strong.  Theobald  says:  in  sure  et  ore  vulgi  sonat  vobis 
esse  cor  unum  et  animam  unam  (Bles.  ep.  78).  Petrus  Cellensis:  Secun- 
dum  post  regem  in  quatuor  regnis  quis  te  ignorat  (Martenne,  Thesaur. 
Anec.  iii.)    The  English  bishops:  In  familiarem  gratiam  tarn  lata  vos  mente 
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Almost  eirery  useful  measure,  which  distin*  , 

guished  the  commencement  of  the  king's  reign,    ^**  «"jbw- 
has  been  attributed  to  the  advice  oT  Becket  by    ^n^h  ^ 
the  veracity  or  partiality  of  his  biographers.    But    court 
the  new  chancellor  did  not  merely  give  his  ad- 
vice: when  occasion  offered,  he  acted  the  parts  of  a  negociator 
and  warrior.     The  king  of  France,  who  dreaded  the  aggran* 
diasement  of  a  vassal  already  more  powerful  than  his  lord,  had 
threatened  to  oppose  the  pretensions  of  Henry  to  the  earldom 
of  Nantes.     Becket  was  immediately  despatched 
to  Paris.     His  magnificence  astonished  the  inha-  ' 

bitants;  his  address  lulled  the  jealousy  of  the  monarch.  The 
king  followed  to  ratify  the  engagements  of  his  minister;  and 
Henry,  his  eldest  son  Tfor  William  had  died),  was  afSanced 
to  Margaret,  the  infant  aaughter  of  Louis.  A  Norman  baron 
accepted  the  care  of  the  lady's  education:  her  dower,  three 
castles  in  the  Vexin,  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  knights 
Templars,  till  the  conclusion  of  the  marriage.* 

But  the  future  union  of  their  children  formed 
too  feeble  a  tie  to  bind  princes,  naturally  divided     Hisexploiu 
by  .  multiplicity  of  jarring  and  impoi^nt  inte-    "  S'' 
rests.     Their  friendship  had  scarcely  commenced, 
when  it  was  Interrupted  by  a  contest  of  the  most  singular 
description*     The  father  of  queen  Eleanor  had  possessed  the 
dutchy  of  Toulouse,  in  right  of  his  wife,  and  had  mortgaged 
it  for  a  sum  of  money  to  her  uncle,  Raymond,  count  of  St« 

suBcepity  ut  dominatiofiis  suae  loca  qux  a  boreali  oceano  ad  PyrenKum  usque 
porrecta  aunt,  potestati  vestrae  cuncta  subjecerit,  ut  in  his  solum  hos  beatoa 
reputaret  opinio,  qui  in  vestris  poteraiit  oculis  complacere.  Epist.  S, 
Thorn,  i.  126. 

*  Chron.  Norm.  994.  The  reader  will  be  amused  with  the  following  ac- 
count of  the  manner,  in  which  the  chancellor  travelled  through  T^nce. 
Whenever  he  entered  a  town,  the  procession  was  led  by  two  hundred  and 
iifly  boys,  smging  national  airs:  then  came  his  hounds  in  couples:  and  these 
were  succeeded  by  eight  wagons,  each  drawn  by  five  horses,  afid  attended 
by  five  drivers  in  new  frocks.  Eveiy  wagon  was  covered  w)th  skins,  and 
protected  by  two  guards,  and  a  fierce  mastiff  either  chained  below,  or  at 
liberty  above.  Two  of  them  were  loaded  with  barrels  of  ale  to  be  given 
to  the  populace:  one  carried  the  furniture  of  the  chancellor's  chapel,' an- 
other of  his  bedchamber,  a  third  of  his  kitchen,  and  a  fourth  his  plate  and 
wardrobe:  the  remaining  two  were  appropriated  to  the  use  of  his  attend* 
ants.  These  were  followed  by  twelve  sumpter  horses,  on  each  of  which 
rode  a  monkey,  with  the  groom  behind  on  his  knees.  Next  came  the 
esquires  bearing  the  shields,  and  leading  Uie  chanrersof  their  kniglits,  then 
other  esquires,  gentlemen's  sons,  falconers,  officers  of  fhe  household, 
knights  and  clergymen,  riding  two  and  two,  and  last  of  all  tlie  cljancellor 
himself  in  familiar  converse  with  a  few  friends.  As  he  passed,  the  natives 
Were  heard  to  exclaim:  "  What  manner  of  man  must  the  king  of  England 
be,  when  his  chancellor  travels  ill  such  state!"    Stephan.  20,  21. 

Vpt.  II.  2> 
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Gilles.     At  his  death  the  right  of  succession  to  all  his  domi* 
nions  devolved  on  his  daughter:  and  Raymond,  that  he  might 
retain  Toulouse,  concluded  a  treaty  with  her  husband  the 
king  of  France,  by  which  the  territory  was  secured  to  him  as 
the  dower  of  his  wife,  Constantia,  the  sister  of  Louis.    Elea- 
nor, by  her  subsequent  divorce  from  the  French  king,  was 
restored  to  all  her  original  rights:  whence  Henry  contended 
that  the  transfer  of  Toulouse  to  Raymond  was  void,  and  pre- 
pared to  enforce  the  claim  of  his  queen  at  the  head  of  a  power- 
ful army.    By  the  advice  of  Becket  he  exchanged  the  per« 
sonal  services  of  his  vassals  for  a  pecuniary  aid,  a  scutage  of 
three  pounds  in  England,  and  of  forty  Angevin  shillings  on 
the  continent,  to  be  levied  on  each  knight^s  fee;*  and  with 
the  money  collected  a  numerous  force  of  mercenaries^  whose 
attendance  in  the  field  was  limited  to  three  months.     With 
them  marched  spontaneously  several  English  and  foreign 
barons,  a  prince  of 'Wales,  Malcolm  king  of  Scotland,  and 
Raymond  king  of  Arragon,  to  whose  infant  daughter  Henry 
had  affianced  his  son  Richard,  another  infant  still  in  the  arms 
of  his  nurse.     Among  this  host  of  warriors  no  one  was  more 
conspicuous  than  the  chancellor,  who  had  engaged  a  body  of 
seven  hundred  knijEbts  at  his  own  expense;  and  marching  at 
their  head  was  the  foremost  in  every  enterprise. '   Cahors  was 
taken,  and  the  army  approached  the  walls  of  Toulouse,  When ' 
the  king  of  France,  who  considered  his  honour  pledged  to 
the  count  of  St  Gilles,  threw  himself  with  a  small  force  into 
the  city.    Becket  advised  an  immediate  assault:  Louis  would 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  king,  and  who  could  calculate  the 
advantage  to  be  derived  from  the  ransom  of  so  illustrious  a 
captive?    The  ardour  of  the  chancellor  was  checked  by  the 
caution  of  Henry,  who  hesitated  to  authorize  by  his  example 
the  practice  of  vassals  fighting  against  their  lords.     But  while 
his  council  deliberated,  the  French  knights  hastened  to  the 
aid  of  Louis:  the  golden  opportunity  was  lost:  and  the  Eng- 
lish king  led  back  his  army  to  Normandy.     The  chancellor 
remained  to  secure  the  conquests  which  had  been  made.     He 
fortified  Cahors,  took  three  castles  hitherto  deemed  impreg- 
nable, and  tilted  with  a  French  knight,  whose  horse  he  bore 

*  The  scuta;^  rused  in  England  180,000/.     (Gervase.  1381),  which 

S roves  that  the  knights'  fees  were  still  60»000,  the  number  at  wtiich  they 
ad  been  fixed  by  ''the  conqueror."  It  was  a  commutation  for  military 
service:  but  did  not  fiiU  on  the  tenants  of  the  crown  individually,  since  they 
levied  it  proportionally  on  their  own  tenants.  Moreover,  when  they  Mr 
filled  their  service  to  the  king,  he  granted  them  permission  to  levy  scutage 
on  thiir  tenanto.  See  several  such  writs  in  Brady*  i»  117—120. 219.  Also 
the  CoBtam.  Nonnan.  xxv. 
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eff  as  the  honourable  proof  of  his  victory.    But  his  presence 
was  soon  required  by  Henry:  and  having  disposed  of  his 
household  troops  in  different  garrisons,  he  returned  to  Nor* 
mandy  at  the  head  of  twelve  hundred  knights  and  four  thou- 
sand eavahry,  whom  he  had  lately  raised  and  maintained  at  his 
own  charge.*    Had  he  been  a  military  adventurer,  his  con* 
duct  in  this  campaign  might  have  deserved  praise:  but  it  sa- 
vours little  of  the  meek  and  peaceful  spirit  of  the  christian 
churchman.     Something  perhaps  should  be  indulged  to  the 
manners  of  the  age.     The  preceding  reign  had  often  beheld 
Henry  of  Winchester  at  the  head  of  armies:  Becket  might 
allege,  that  what  had  been  tolerated  in  a  bishop  and  legate^ 
was  equally  allowable  in  a  deacon  and  chancellor. 
The  forbearance  of  the  English  king  was  met 
with  a  suitable  return  on  the  part  of  Louis.    The    P««c*  be- 
two  princes  saw  each    other:   their   respective    ^^4***°* 
claims  were  satisfactorily  adjusted :  and  the  young    ixmU. 
Henry  did  homage  to  the  French  monarch  for 
the  dutchy  of  Normandy.    Yet  within  a  month  the  war  was  < 
rekindled.     The  deatii  of  his  queen  Constantia  had  left  Louis 
a  widower,  without  male  issue :  and  after  a  short  mourning  of 
two  weeks,  by  the  advice  of  his  council,  he  married  Adeiais, 
the  sister  of  the  three  earls  of  Blois,  Champagne,  and  San*  ' 
cerre,  and  niece  to  Stephen,  the  late  king  of  England.     This 
alliance  with  a  family  so  hostile  to  his  interests        ..^ 
Alarmed  Henry,  who  having  clandestinely  obtained 
a  dispensation,  caused  the  contract  of  marriage  to  be  solemnized 
between  his  son,  who  had  reached  the  seventh,  and  Margaret, 
the  daughter  of  Louis,  who  was  in  her  third  year.     His  ob- 
ject in  this  precipitate  measure,  was  to  obtain  possession  of 
her  dower.     The  three  knights  Templars,  to  whom  the  cas- 
tles of  Gisors,  Neufle,  and  Neuehatel,  had  been  intrusted, 
were  present  at  the  ceremony,  and  in  compliance  with  their 
oaths  surrendered  these  fortresses  to  the  king.    Louis  felt  in- 
dignant at  so  dishonourable  a  transaction :  hostilities  were  re- 
commenced: but  before  much  blood  had  been  shed,  another 
reconciliation  was  effected  by  the  good  offices  of  Peter  of  Ta- 
rentaise,  who  was  employed  in  France  to  support  the  inte^ 
rests  of  pope  Alexander  HLt 

*  Newbrig.  ii.  10.  Chron.  Norm.  993—995.  Stephan.  33»  33.  The 
CftTaby  were  horsemen  in  the  senriti^e  of  the  different  knights.  Eaeh  knight 
received  three  ahiUings  a  d$y  for  for^  dayi»  and  wss  entertained  at  uie 
chancellor's  table  during  the  time.    Ibid. 

t  Chron.  Norm.  997.  Hovel.  383.  Newbrig.  li.  34.  The  legates  who 
had  granted  the  dispenaation,  defended  their  conduct  on  the  ground  that  it 
had  already  been  agreed,  ut  eadem  sponsalia  fierent,  si  aodesiiB  possait 
habere  constnsum.    Bouquet,  zv.  701. 
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.  On  the  death  of  Adrian  in  1159  the  college 

Uie  piracy,  of  cardinals  had  separated  into  two  parties.  Three- 
and-twenty  votes  were  given  in  favour  of  Orlando, 
the  chancellor  of  the  apostolic  see;  three  for  Octavian,  car- 
dinal priest  of  St  Cecily ^s.  Each  assumed  the  title,  and  ex- 
ercised the  authority,  of  pope,  the  former  under  the  name 
of  Alexander  III.,  the  latter  under  that  of  Victor  IV.  The 
Christian  world  was  immediately  divided  between  the  two 
competitors.  The  emperor  Frederic  supported  with  all  his 
influence  the  cause  of  his  creature  Victor:  the  kings  of  Eng- 
land and  France,  by  the  advice  of  their  bishops,  acknowledged 
the  authority  of  Alexander!  It  was  in  vain  that  the  em- 
peror essayed  by  letters  and  messengers  to  shake  their  d3- 
termination.  When  Alexander  found  it'  prudent  to  quit 
Italy,  they  resi)ectively  solicited  him  to  select  his  residenoe  in 
their  dominions:  and  when  they  met  him  at  Courcy  sur  Loire, 
they  placed  him  between  them,  and  on  foot,  holding  his 
bridle,  conducted  him  to  his  pavilion.     It  was  deemed  a 

Eroud  day  for  the  pontiff,  who  thus  in  his  exile  was  honoured 
y  the  most  powerful  monarchs;  while  his  rival,  though  in 
the  actual  possession  of  Rome,  was  a  mere  puppet  in  the  hands 
of  his  imperial  protector.* 

The  two  last  years  of  Theobald's  life  had  been 
inade^  u^h'  ^P®"*^ '"  advocating  the  cause  of  Alexander.  In* 
bishop  of  '  firmity  had  rendered  him  incapable  of  active  exr 
Canterbury,  ertion:  but  he  had  employed  the  pen  of  his  secre* 
tary  to  prove  to  the  king  and  his  fellow  bishops 
the  superior  claim  of  a  pontiff,  who  had  been  elected  by  the 
majority  of  the  sacred  colleffe.f     His  death  in 

A  ril  18.      ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  royal  disposal  the  highest  dignity 
^"  in  the  English  Church.     The  favour  enjoyed  by 

the  chancellor,  and  the  situation  which  he  filled,  pointed  hi?) 
out  as  the  person  the  most  likely  to  succeed:  by  the  conrtiers 
he  was  already  called  the  future  archbishop:  and  when  the 
report  was  mentioned  to  him,  he  ambiguously  replied  that  he 
was  acquainted  with  four  poor  priests  far  better  qualified 
for  that  dignity  than  himself.  But  Henry,  whatever  were 
his  intentions,  is  believed  to  have  kept  them  locked  up 
within  his  own  breast  During  the  vacancy  the  revenues  of 
the  see  were  paid  into  the  exchequer:  nor  was  he  anxious  to 
deprive«^imself  of  so  valuable  an  income  by  a  precipitate 
election.  At  the  end  of  thirteen  months  he  sent  ^ ^^2 
for  the  chancellor  at  Faiaise,  bade  him  prepare  for 

"»  Chroti.  Norm.  93r,  998.    Newbrig.  ii.  9.    Baron,  adann.  1159— 116S. 
t  BUscn.  ep»  48, 49. 
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a  TOjrage  to  England,  and  added  that  within  a  few  days  he 
would  be  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Becket,  looking  with  a 
smile  of  irony  on  his  dress,  replied:  that  he  had  not  much  of  the 
appearance  of  an  archbishop:  and  that  if  the  king  were  serious, 
he  must  beg  permission  to  decline  the  preferment,  because  it 
would  be  impossible  for  him  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  situa- 
tion, and  at  the  same  time  retain  the  favour  of  his  benefactor. 
But  Henry  was  inflexible:  the  legate  Henry  of  Pisa  added 
his  entreaties;  and  Becket,  though  he  already  saw  the  storm 
gathering,  in  which  he  afterwards  perished,  was  induced, 
against  his  own  judgment  to  acquiesce.*  He  sailed  to  Eng- 
land: the  prelates  and  a  deputation  of  monks  of  Canterbury 
assembled  in  the  king's  chapel  at  Westminster:  ^  ^^  * 
every  vote  was  given  in  his  favour :  the  applause 
of  the  nobility  testified  their  satisfaction :  and  prince  Henry 
in  the  name  of  his  father  gave  the  royal  assent 
Becket  was  ordained  priest  by  the  bishop  of  Ro- 
chester, and  the  next,  day,  after  having  been  declared  free 
from  all  secular  obligations,  was  consecrated  by  Henry  of 
Winchester.  It  was  a  most  pompous  ceremony:  for  all  the 
nobility  of  England,  to  gratify  the  king,  attended  in  honour 
of  his  favourite.  That  the  known  intentions  of  Henry  must 
have  influenced  the  electors,  there  can  be  little  doubt:  but  it 
appears  that  throughout  the  whole  business  every  necessary 
form  was  fully  observed.  Gilbert  Foliot  alone,  bishop  of 
Hereford,  a  prelate  of  rigid  morals,'and  much  canonical  learn- 
ing, jeeringly  observed,  that  the  king  had  at  last  wrought  a 
miracle:  for  he  had  changed  a  soldier  into  a  priest,  a  layman 
into  an  archbishop.  The  sarcasm  was  noticed  at  tiie  time  as 
a  sally  of  disappointed  ambition.t 

That  Becket  had  still  to  learn  the  self-denying 
virtues  of  the  clerical  character,  is  plain  from  his    ^^  ^ 
own  confession:  that  his  conduct  had  always  de- 
fied the  reproach  of  immorality,  was  confidently  asserted  by 

•  Stephm.  17.  Vit  8.  Thorn,  c.  6.  Placnit  ei  ut  promoverer  in  archie^ 
pttcopum,  deui  icit,  me  id  non  yolente.  Et  magis  pro  suo  quam  pro  dei 
unoreacquievi.    S.  Thorn,  in  Quadril.  c.  34. 

t  StepW  24.  Gervase,  1382,  1383.  Bad.  a  Dicet.  533.  FoIiot,  in  a 
letter  which  he  wrote  during  the  heat  of  the  contest  between  H«niy  and 
the  archbishop,  complains  m  this  election.  He  says  that  Matilda  diaap- 
prored  of  it,  that  the  clergy  sighed  at  it,  and  that  the  nation  exclaimed 
against  it.  Ep.  S.  Thorn,  i.  126.  The  primate's  reply  is  satisfactory.  He 
defies  his  enemies  to  point  out  any  defect  in  the  proceedings.  If  Matilda 
disapproved,  her  disapprobation  was  a  profound  secret:  if  any  of  the  clergy 
signed,  they  were  those  who  sought  the  archbishopric  for  themseWest  and 
the  natiooy  so  far  from  exclaiming  against  his  promotioHy  univenally  ap- 
proved it.    Ep.  i.  108.  127. 
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bis  friencU,  and  is  equivalently  acknowledged  by  the 
of  biB  enemies.  Tbe  ostentatious  parade  and  worldly  pur- 
fluita  of  the  chancellor  were  instantly  renounced  by  the  arch* 
bishop,  who  in  the  fervour  of  his  conversion  prescribed  to 
himself,  as  a  punishment  for  the  luxury  and  vanity  of  his 
former  life,  a  daily  course  of  secret  mortification.  His  con* 
duct  was  now  marked  with  the  strictest  attention  to  the  de- 
cencies of  his  station.  To  the  train  of  knights  aud  noblemen^ 
whe  had  been  accustomed  to  wait  on  him,  succeeded  a  fevr 
companions  selected  from  the  most  virtuous  and  learned  of  hia 
clergy.  His  diet  was  abstemious :  his  charities  were  abun- 
dant: his  time  was  divided  into  certain  portions  allotted  to 
prayer,  and  study,  and  the  episcopal  functions.  Theae  he 
found  it  difficult  to  unite  with  those  of  the  chancellor:  and 
therefore,  as  at  his  consecration  he  had  been  declared  free 
from  all  secular  engagements,  he  resigned  that  office  into  the 
hands  of  the  king.*  This  total  change  of  conduct  has  beea 
viewed  with  admiration  or  censure  according  to  the  candour 
or  prejudices  of  the  beholders.  By  his  contemporaries  it  was 
universally  attributed  to  a  conscientious  sense  of  duty:  mo- 
dern writers  have  frequently  described  it  as  a  mere  affecta- 
tion of  piety,  under  which  he  sought  to  conceal  projects  of 
immeasurable  ambition.  But  how  came  this  hypocrisy,  if  it 
existed,  to  elude,  during  a  long  and  bitter  contest,  the  keen 
eyes  of  his  adversaries?  A  more  certain  path  would  certain'^ 
ly  have  offered  itself  to  ambition.  By  continuing  to  flatter 
the  king's  wishes,  and  by  uniting  in  himself  the  offices  of 
chancellor  and  archbishop,  he  might,  in  all  probability,  have 
ruled  without  control  both  in  church  and  state. t 

For  more  than  twelve  months  the  primate  ap- 
the  kinrt  P®**^^  ^  «njoy  his  wonted  ascendency  in  the 
favour.  royal  favour.    But  during  his  absence  the  warmth 

of  Henry's  affection  insensibly  evaporated.  The 
sycophants  of  the  court,  who  observed  the  change,  industri- 
ously misrepresented  the  actions  of  the  archbishop;  and  de- 
claimed in  exaggerated  terms  against  the  {oftiness  of  his 
views,  the  superiority  of  his  talents,  and  the  decision  of  his 
character.:!:  Such  hints  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  sus- 
picious and  irritable  mind  of  the  king,  who  now  began  to 
Eursue  his  late  favourite  with  a  hatred  as  vehement  as  had 
een  the  friendship,  with  which  he  had  formerly  honoured 

* 

*  Stephui.  24^  S5.    Blesen.  ep.  27.    Grim,  in  vita,  356.  Geirase^  1384. 

t  8i  TelleinuB  wax  per  omnia  placere  yoluntati,  Id  soapotestate  vel  regno 

non  easet  qaJB,  qui  nobis  non  obediret  pro  libito.    8.  Tnom.  i^iud  Gems. 

13W.  ^  Steph.27. 
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him.  Amidst  a  number  of  discordant  statements  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  fix  on  the  original  ground  of  the  dissention  between 
them:  whether  it  were  the  archbishop's  resignation  of  the 
ehanceUorsbipy  or  his  resumption  of  the  lands  alienated  from 
hts  see,  or  his  attempt  to  re&rm  the  clergymen  who  attended 
the  court,  or  his  opposition  to  the  revivil  of  the  odious  tax 
known  by  the  name  of  the  danegelt*  But  that  which  broueht 
them  into  immediate  collision  was  a  controTersy  respecting 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts.  A  rapid  view  of 
the  origin  and  progress  of  these  courts,  and  of  their  authority 
in  ciril  and  criminal  causes,  may  not  proye  uninteresting  to 
the  reader.    ^ 

I.  From  the  commencement  of  Christianity  its 
professors  had  been  exhorted  to  withdraw  their    9**^"  ^ 
differences  from  the  cognisance  of  profane  tribu-    siastical  ^' 
nals,  and  to  submit  them  to  the  paternal  authorihr    courts. 
of  their  bishops,  t    They,  by  the  nature  of  their 
office,  were  bound  to  heal  the  wounds  of  dissention,  and  by 
the  sacredness  of  their  character  were  removed  beyond  the 
suspicion  of  partiality  or  prejudice.    Though  an  honourable, 
it  was  a  distracting  servitude,  from  which  the  more  pious 
would  gladly  have  been  relieved:  but  the  advantages  of  the 
system  recommended  it  to  the  approbation  of  the  christian 
emperors:  Constantino  and  his  successors  appointed  the  bi- 
shops the  general  arbitrators  within  their  respective  dioceses: 
and  the  officers  of  justice  were  compelled  to  execute  their  de- 
cisions without  eitner  delay  or  appeal.  |    At  first,  to  authorize 
the  interference  of  the  spiritual  judge,  the  previous  consent 
of  both  the  plaintiff  and  defendant  was  requi8ite:$  but  Theo- 
dosius  left  it  to  the  option  of  the  parties,  either  of  whom  was 
indulged  with  the  liberty  of  carrying  the  cause  in  the  first 
instance  into  the  bishop's  court,  or  even  of  removing  it  thi- 
ther in  any  stage  of  the  pleadings  before  the  civil  magistrate.|| 
Charlemagne  inserted  this  constitution  of  Theodosius  in  his 
code :  and  ordered  it  to  be  invariably  observed  among  all  the 


*  See  Grim,  spud  Mgrtenne,  Hi.  1739.-*-The  account  of  the  archbishop's 
having  opposed  the  daneg^lt  is  ridiculed  by  Lord  Ljrttelton  and  Carte,  btit 
that  Henry  did  revive  that  tax  is  certain  from  Radulpbus  Niger,  Leg.  Sax. 

338.  t  1  C<»-  ▼'»•  1—^' 

i  Euseb.  vtt.  Constan.  iv.  37.  Sozomen.  Hist  i.  9.  Morearbitri  sponte 
rtridentit.    Cod.  de  Epis.  audientia,  leg.  7.    Ibid.  leg.  8. 

S  Ibid.  Si  qoi  ex  cofunuv.    Valentin,  iii.  Novel.  12.    Sozom.  ibid. 

I  Cod.  Theod.  appen.  Bxtravag.  1.  De  ems.  jadicio.  Godefroy  has 
proved  that  this  edict  should  not  be  attributed  to  Constantino:  but  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was  issued  by  one  of  his  successors,  probably 
Theodonus,  to  whom  it  is  ascribed  by  Charlemagne. 
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nations,  wnich  acknowledged  his  authority,*    2.  If  by  the 
imperial  law  the  laity  were  permitted,  by  the  canon  law  the 
clergy  were  compelled,  to  accept  of  the  bishop  as  the  judge  of 
civil  controversies,  t    It  did  not  become  them  to  quit  the  spirit- 
-  ual  duties  of  their  profession,  and  entangle  themselves  in  the  m- 
tricacies  of  law  proceedings.  The  principle  was  fully  admitted 
by  the  emperor  Justinian,  who  decided  that  in  cases,  in  which 
only  one  oi  the  parties  was  a  clergyman,  the  cause  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  decision  of  the  bishop,  j:     This  valuable  privi- 
lege, to  which  the  teachers  of  the  northern  nations  had  been 
accustomed  under  their  oiVn  princes,  Hiey  naturally  establish- 
ed among  their  converts:  and  it  was  soon  confirmed  to  the 
clergy  by  the  civil  power  in  every  christian  country.     3- 
Constantine  had  thought,  thai  the  irregularities  of  an  order  of 
men  devoted  to  the  ofiices  of  religion,  should  be  veiled  from  the 
scrutinizing  eye  of  the  people.     With  this  view  he  granted 
to  each  bisnop,  if  he  were  accused  of  violating  the  law,  the 
liberty  of  being  tried  by  his  colleagues:  and  moreover  invest- 
ed him  with  a  criminal  jurisdiction  over  his  own  clergy.  § 
Whether  his  authority  was  .confined  to  lesser  offences^  or  ex- 
tended to  capital  crimes,  is  a  subject  of  controversy.     There 
are  many  edicts,  which  without  any  limitation  reserve  the 
correction  of  the  clergy  to  the  discretion  of  the  bishop  :||  but 
in  the  novels  of  Justinian,  a  distinction  is  drawn  between 
ecclesiastical  and  civil  transgressions.     With  the  former  the 
emperor  acknowledges  that  the  civil  power  has  no  concern :V 
the  latter  are  cognisable  by  the  civil  judge^     Yet  before  his 
sentence  can  be  executed,  the  convict  must  be  degraded  by 
his  ecclesiastical  superior:  or  if  the  superior  refuse,  the  whole 
affair  must  be  referred  to  the  consideration  of  the  sovereign.*^ 
That  this  regulation  prevailed  among  the  western  nations, 
after  their  separation  from  the  empire,  is  proved  by  the  ca- 
nons of  several  councils:tt  but  the  distinction  laid  down  by 

*  Cftpitul.  Reg^.  Franc,  vi.  366,  He  thus  enumerates  his  subjects:  Ro» 
mani»  Franci,  Alamanni,  Bajuvarri,  Saxones,  Turingii,  Fresones,  Galli,  Bur- 
gundiones,  Britones,  Longobardi,  Wascones,  Beneventani,  Gotbi  et  His- 
pani — and  says  that  he  transcribed  the  Uw  ex  decimo  sexto  Theodosii  im- 
peratorislibro,  capitulo  Tidelicet  ii.  ad  intefTogata  Ablayii  duels.    Ibid. 

f  Con.  Carih.  iii.  9. 

#  Justin.  Novel.  Ixxix.  i.  Ixxxiii.  In  Novel,  cxxiii.  21., he  added  the  li- 
berty of  appeal  from  the  bishop's  sentence  within  ten  days. 

§  Niceph.  Hist.  vii.  46.     Con.  Carth.  iii.  9. 

I  Cod.  Theod.  de  epis.  et  cler.  Leg.  41,  42.  Cod.  .Tastin.  de]  epis*  et 
cler.  Leg.  1. 

^  Justinian.  Novel.  Ixxxiii.  1.  See  also  Con.  Chalced.  iiL  Cod.  Theod. 
de  religione,  Leg.  1. 

**  Justinian.  Novel,  cxxiii.  21. 

tt  Synod.  Porisien.  y.  can.  4.    Sjmod*  Matlscon.  ii.  can.  10. 
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Justinian  was  insensibly  abolished:  and  whatever  might  be 
the  nature  of  the  offence  with  which  a  clergyman  was  charged, 
he  WBSy  in  the  first  instance  at  leasts  amenable  to  none  but  an 
ecclesiastical  tribunal.* 

It  was  thus  that  on  the  continent  the  spiritual  courts  were 
first  established^  and  their  authority  was  afterwards  enlarged: 
but  among  the  Anglo-Saxons  the  limits  of  the  two  judicatures 
were  intermixed  and  undefined.  When  the  imperial  govern- 
•  ment  ceased  in  other  countries,  the  natives  preserved  many 
of  its  institutions,  which  the  conquerors  incorporated  with 
their  own  laws:  but  our  barbarian  ancestors,  eradicated  every 
prior  establishment,  and  transplanted  the  manners  of  the  wilds 
of  Germany  into  the  new  solitude  which  they  had  made. 
After  their  conversion,  they  associated  the  heads  of  the  cler- 
gy with  their  nobles,  and  both  e<]ually  exercised  the  func« 
tions  of  civil  magistrates.  It  is  plain  that  the  bishop  was  the 
sole  judge  of  the  clergy  in  criminal  cases;!  that  he  alone  de- 
cided their  differences,]:  and  that  to  him  appertained  the  cog- 
nisance of  certain  offences  against  the  rights  of  the  church  and 
the  sanctions  of  religion  :§  but  as  it  was  his  duty  to  sit  with 
the  sheriff  in  the  court  of  the  county,  his  ecclesiastical  became 
blended  with  his  secular  jurisdiction,  and  many  causes,  which 
in  other  countries  had  been  reserved  to  the  spiritual  judge, 
were  decided  in  England  before  a  mixed  tribunal.  This  dis- 
position continued  in  force  till  the  Norman  conquest:  when, 
as  the  reader  must  have  formerly  noticed,  the  two  judicatures 
were  completely  separated  by  the  new  sovereign;  and  in  eve- 
ry diocese  ^^  courts  christian,"  that  is,  of  the  bishop  and  his 
archdeacons,  were  established  after  the  model,  and  with  the 
authority  of  similar  courts  in  all  other  parts  of  the  western 
church.  I] 

The  tribunals  created  by  this  arrangement,  were  bound  in 
the  terms  of  the  original  charter,  to  be  guided  in  their  pro- 
ceedings by  the  <^  episcopal  laws,^'  a  system  of  ecclesiastical 

•  See  capituL  Reg.  Franc,  i.  38.  v.  378.  390.  yii.  347.  432.  436. 

t  Leg.  Sax.  51.  ui.  115.  139.  y.  140.  xl.  154. 

^  Leg.  Sax.  63. 

^  Leg.  Sax.  13.  34.  53.  143. 1. 

I  Leg.  Sax.  293.  There  can  be  no  doabt  that  the  existence  of  these 
courts  was  confirmetl,  as  often  as  our  kings  confinned  in  general  terms  the 
fiberties  of  the  clergy.— Blackstone,  misled  by  an  ambiguous  passage  in  an 
old  collection  of  laws,  supposes  that  Henry  the  first  abolished  the  **  courts 
christian"  (Comment,  iii.  5) :  but  the  same  collection  frequently  mentions 
them  as  in  existence,  and  says  expressly  in  the  words  of  St.  Ambrose:  San> 
citum  est  in  causis  fidei  vel  ecciesiastici  alicujus  ordinis  eum  judicarc  de- 
bere,  qui  nee  munere  impar  sit,  nee  jure  dissimilis.    Leg.  Sax.  337. 

Vol.  II.  22 
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jurisprudence,  composed  of  the  canons  of  councils,  the  decrees 
of  popes,  and  the  maxims  of  the  more  ancient  fathers.  This, 
like  all  other  codes  of  law,  had  in  the  course  of  centuries  re- 
ceived numerous  additions.  New  cases  perpetually  occurred: 
new  decisions  were  given;  and  new  compilations  were  made 
and  published.  The  two,  which  at  the  time  of  the  conquest, 
prevailed  in  the  spiritual  courts  in  France,  and  which  were 
sanctioned  by  the  charter  of  William  in  England,  were  the 
collection  under  the  name  of  Isidore,  and  that  of  Burchard, 
bishop  of  Worms.*  About  the  end  of  the  century  appeared 
a  new  code  from  the  pen  of  Ivo,  bishop  of  Chartres,  whose 
acquaintance  with  the  civil  law  of  Rome,  enabled  him  to  give 
to  his  work  a  superiority  over  the  compilations  of  his  prede- 
cessors. Yet  the  knowledge  of  Ivo' must  have  been  confined 
to  the  Theodosian  code,  the  institutes  and  mutilated  extracts 
from  the  pandects  of  Justinian.  But  when  Amalphi  was 
taken  by  the  Pisans  in  1137,  an  entire  cepy  of  the  last  work 
was  discovered:  and  its  publication  immediately  attracted^  and 
almost  monopolized,  the  attention  of  the  learned.  Among 
the  students  and  admirers  of  the  pandects,  was  Gratian,  a 
monk  of  Bologna,  who  conceived  the  idea  of  compiling  a 

*  It  is  eyident  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  councils  that  they  followed  a  coUec- 
tson  of  canons,  which  was  termed  codex  canonam  vetus  ecclesiae  Romans. 
1  suspect  it  was  that  of  Martin,  bishop  of  Btaga,  sent  bj  pope  Adrian  te 
Chaiiemaffnes  as  at  the  same  time  the  legates  St  that  pontiif  came  to  Eng- 
land and  held  two  councils  for  the  reformation  of  ecclesiastical  discipline. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century,  Iticulf,  bishop  of  Mentz,  brought 
into  Gaul  a  new  compilation  by  a  writer  who  Called  himself  Isidore  (Hincm. 
opusc.  xxiv.)(  but  this  compilation  contained  decrees,  which  bad  been 
hitherto  unknown.    Former  collections  began  with  the  decisions  of  Siri- 
cius:  Isidore  added  many,  said  to  have  been  given  by  his  predecessors.    It 
is  now  acknowledged  that  they  are  forgeries;  and  m>m  their  tendency  they 
seem  to  have  bcten  framed  for  the  particular  purpose  of  withdrawing  pre- 
lates accused  of  crimes,  from  the  immediate  iurisdiction  of  the  archbishop 
and  the  provincial  B3rnod,  and  placing  them  m  the  first  instance  under  the 
protection  of  tiie  pontiff.     In  an  age,  unacquainted  with  the  art  of  criticism, 
no  one  doubted  toe  authenticity  oif  these  spurious  decrees;  the  enenues  of 
the  innovation  only  contended  that,  whatever  might  have  been  decided  by 
the  first  pontiffs,  the  contrary  had  afterwards  been  established  by  their  sue* 
cessors  (Flodoard.  iii.  32).  But  the  interest  of  the  bishops  coincided  in  this 
case  vrith  that  of  the  pontiffs:  by  their  united  influence  the  oppomtion  of 
the  metropolitans  was  borne  down:  and  the  decrees  in  tiie  compilation  of 
ladore  were  admitted  as  laws  of  the  church.    About  1010  Burchard  made 
a  new  collection,  into  which  they  were  also  introduced.     Whether  they 
had  been  followed  in  England,  we  have  not  the  means  to  ascertain;  but  in 
Franee  thfeir  authority  was  no  longer  doubted:  and  by  the  leges  episco- 
pales  the  Norman  bishops  would  ceilainly  understand  the  laws  contained 
m  tiie  two  eompilations  of  Isidore  and  Burchard.    I  have  added  this  note, 
because  most  writers  seem  to  suppose  that  it  was  not  till  after  the  decretum 
of  Gratian,  that  the  fals^  decretals  were  admitted  in  this  kingdom. 
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digest  of  the  canon  law  on  the  model  of  that  favourite  work: 
mod  soon  afterwards,  having  incorporated  with  his  own  labours 
the  collections  of  former  writers,  he  gave  his  **  decretum'*  to 
the  public  in  1151.  From  that  moment  the  two  codes,  the 
civil  and  canon  laws,  were  deemed  the  principal  repositories 
of  legal  knowledge:  and  the  study  of  each  was  supposed  ne- 
cessary to  throw  light  on  the  other.  Roger,  the  bachelor,  a 
monk  of  Bee,  had  already  read  lectures  on  the  sister  sciences 
in  England:  but  he  was  advanced  to  the  government  of  his 
abbey;*  and  the  English  scholars,  immediately  after  the  pub- 
lication of  the  decretum,  crowded  to  the  more  renowned  pro- 
fessors in  the  city  of  Bologna.  After  their  return  they  prac- 
tised in  the  episcopal  courts:  their  respective  merits  were 
easily  appreciated:  and  the  proficiency  of  the  more  eminent 
was  rewarded  with  an  ample  harvest  of  wealth  and  prefer- 
ment 

This  circumstance   gave   to    the  spiritual    a 
marked  superiority  over  the  secular  courts.     The    Contests 
proceedings  in  the  former  were  guided  by  fixed    ^*^^"- 
and  invariable  principles,  the  result  of  the  wis-    ^^  ^^ 
dom  of  ages:  the  latter  were  compelled  to  fol-    couru. 
low  a  system  of  jurisprudence  confused  and  un- 
certain, partly  of  Anglo-Saxon,  partly  of  Norman  origin, 
and  depending  on  precedents,  of  which  some  were  furnished 
by  memory,  others  had  been  transmitted  by  tradition.     The 
clerical  judges  were  men  of  talents  and  education:  the  uni- . 
formity  and  equity  of  their  decisions  were  preferred  to  the 
caprice  and  violence  which  seemed  to  sway  the  royal  and 
baronial  justiciaries:  and  by  degrees  every  cause,  which  legal 
ingenuity  could  connect  with  the  provisions  of  the  canons, 
whether  it  regarded  tithes,  or  advowsons,  or  public  scandal, 
or  marriage,  or  testaments,  or  perjury,  or  breach  of  contract, 
was  drawn  before  the  ecclesiastical  tribunals.     A  spirit  of 
rivalry  arose  between  the  two  judicatures,  which  quickly 
ripened  into  open  hostility.     On  the  one  side  were  ranged 
the  bishops  and  chief  dignitaries  of  the  church,  on  the  otiber 
the  king  and  the  barons;  both  equally  interested  in  the  quar- 
rel, because  both  were  accustomed  to  receive  the  principal 
share  of  the  fees,  fines,  and  forfeitures  in  their  respective 
courts.     Archbishop  Theobald  had  seen  the  approach,  and 
trembled  for  the  issue,  of  the  contest;  and  from  his  death- 
bed he  wrote  to  Henry,  recommending  to  his  protection  the 

•  ChTon.  Norm.  783.  Gcry.  1665.  He  wsa  made  abbot  in  1149.  Fpom 
John  of  Sslisbnty  we  learn  that  Stephen  prohibited  the  lectures  of  Rogrer. 
Joan.  Satis.  De  nugii  cur.  Tiii.  23. 
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liberties  of  the  church,  and  putting  him  on  hit  guard  against 
the  machinations  of  its  enemies."^ 

The  contest  at  last  commenced:  and  the  firBt 
'^*k*"iS  attack  was  made  with  great  judgment  against 
clericie  ^*^  quarter,  in  which  the  spiritud  courts  were 

pririleges.  the  most  defenceless,  their  criminal  jurisdiction. 
The  canons  had  excluded  clergymen  from  judg- 
ments of  blood:  and  the  severest  punishments  which  they 
could  inflict,  were  flagellation,  fine,  imprisonment,  and  de- 
gradation. It  was  contended  that  such  punishments  were  in- 
adequate to  the  suppression  of  the  more  enormous  offences; 
and  that  they  encouraged  the  perpetration  of  crime  by  ensniv 
ing  a  species  of  impunity  to  the  perpetrator.  As  every  in- 
dividual, who  had  been  admitted  to  the  tonsure,  whether  he 
afterwards  received  holy  orders  or  not,  was  entitled  to  the 
clerical  privileges,  we  may  concede  that  there  were  in  these 
turbulent  times  many  criminals  among  the  clergy;  but,  if  it 
were  ever  said  that  they  had  committed  more  than  a  hundred 
homicides  within  the  last  ten  years,  we  may  qualify  our  be^ 
lief  of  the  assertion,  by  recollecting  the  warmth  of  the  two 
parties,  and  the  exaggeration  to  which  contests  naturally  give 
birth,  t  In  the  time  of  Theobald,  Philip  de  Brois,  a  canon  of 
Bedford,}  had  been  arraigned  before  his  bishop,  convicted  of 
manslaughter,  and  condemned  to  make  pecuniary  compensa- 
tion to  the  relations  of  the  deceased.  Long  afterwards,  Fits- 
Peter,  the  royal  justiciary,  alluding  to  the  same  case,  called 
him  a  murderer  in  the  open  court  at  Dunstable.  A  violent 
altercation  ensued:  and  the  irritation  of  Philip  drew  from  him 
expressions  of  insult  and  contempt  The  report  was  earned 
to  the  king,  who  deemed  himself  injured  in  the  person  of  his 

*  Bles.  ep.  63.  Stephan.  28.  It  is  not  hnprobable  that  Becket,  while 
he  was  chancellor,  and  the  royal  favourite,  nught  second  the  attempts  of 
the  king  to  extort  mpney  from  the  clergy.  This  has  indeed  been  asserted 
(Lvttel.  iii.  24.  Mr.  Turner,  Hist.  p.  202),  but  the  assertion  rests  on  a  very 
frail  foundation:  on  a  MS.  in  the  Cotton  Library  (Glaud.  B.  ii.  3),  attribut- 
ed to  Foliot,  bishop  of  London,  but  proved  to  be  a  forgery  by  Mr.  Bering 
ton  (Hist.  App.  ii):  on  a  passage  in  ivilkins  (i.  431),  which,  however,  is  so 
mutilated  that  no  meaning  can  be  extracted  from  it:  and  from  a  letter  of 
archbishop  Theobald,  in  which  he  says  that  during  a  dangerous  illness,  he 
had  made  a  vow  to  abolish  all  the  bad  customs  introduced  in  his  days,  and 
particularly  that  of  second  aids,  which  his  brother  the  archdeacon  had  im- 
posed on  Uie  church.  It  may  be,  that  this  archdeacon  was  Becket:  but 
the  letter  has  no  date,  and  we  are  left  in  the  dark  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
impositien,  and  the  name  of  him  who  invented  it.    Bles.  ep.  49. 

f  Newbrig.  ii.  16.    His  testimony  amounts  only  to  this,  that  it  was  said, 
that  some  one  had  said  so. 

♦  Huic  controversix  pracstitit  occasionem  Philippus  dc  Broc.     Diceto, 
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officer,  and  ordered  De  Brois  to  be  indicted  for  this  new  offence 
in  the  spiritual  court.    He  was  tried  and  condemned  to  be  pub- 
licly whipt,  to  be  deprived  of  the  fruits  of  his  benefice,  and 
to  be  suspended  from  his  functions  during  two  years.     It  was 
hoped  that  the  severity  of  the  sentence  would  mitigate  the 
king's  anger:  but  Henry  was  implacable:  he  swore  ^^^  God's 
eyes"  that  they  had  favoured  De  Brois  on  account  of  hfs  clerical 
character,  and  required  the  bishops  to  make  oath  that  they  had 
done  justice  between  himself  and  the  prisoner.  *  In  this  temper 
of  mind  he  summoned  them  to  Westminster,  and        . 
required  their  consent,  that  for  the  future,  when- 
ever a  clergyman  had  been  degraded  for  a  public  crime  by  the 
aentence  of  the  spiritual  judge,  he  should  be  immediately 
delivered  into  the  custody  of  a  lay  oiEcer  to  be  punished  by 
the  sentence  of  a  lay  tribunal.!    To  this  the  bishops,  as  guar- 
dians of  the  rights  of  the  church,  objected.     The  proposal, 
they  observed,  went  to  place  the  English  clergy  on  a  worse 
footing  than  their  brethren  in  any  other  christian  country: 
it  was  repugnant  to  those  liberties  which  the  king  had  sworn 
to  preserve  at  his  coronation;  and  it  violated  the  first  princi- 
ple of  law,  by  requiring  that  the  same  individual  should  be 
tried  twice  and  punished  twice  for  one  and  the  same  offence.  | 
Henry,  who  had  probably  anticipated  the  answer,  immediate- 
ly quitted  the  subject,  and  inquired  whether  they  would  pro* 
mise  to  observe  the  ancient  customs  of  the  realm.     The  ques- 
tion was  captious,  as  neither  the  number  nor  the  tendency  of 
these  customs  had  been  defined:  and  the  archbishop  with 
'equal  policy  replied  that  he  would  observe  them,  <^  saving  his 
onler."    The  clause  was  admitted  when  the  clergy  swore 
fealty  to  the  sovereign:  why  should  it  be  rejected,  when  they 
only  promised  the  observance  of  customs?     The  king  put  the 
question  separately  to  all  the  prelates,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  the  bishop  of  Chichester,  received  from. each  the  same  an- 
swer.    His  eyes  flashed  with  indignation:  they  were  leagued, 
he  said,  in  a  conspiracy  against  him:  and  in  a  burst  of  fury  he 
rushed  out  of  the  apartment     The  next  morning  the  primate 
received  an  order  to  surrender  the  honour  of  Eye,  and  the 

*  'Diceto»  ibid.    Stephan.  32.    Quadril.  c.  17. 

■f  Diceto,  536. 

i  The  words  in  which  the  king  addressed  the  prelates,  p«to  et  toIo  ut 
tuo,  Domine  Cantuariensis,  et  coepiscoporum  tuorum  consilio  (Stephan. 
29),  show  that  he  acknowledged  the  legal  right  of  the  clergy  to  the  privi- 
lege, which  he  sought  to  abolish.  It  should  be  obsenred  that  after  a  cler- 
gyman had  been  degraded,  he  lost  his  privilege,  and  was  amenable  to  the 
secular  courts,  if  he  offended  again.    Hoved.  282. 
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castle  of  Berkhamstead:  the  king  had  departed  by  break  of 

day.* 

The  original  point  in  dispute  was  now  merged 
Becketpro-  {q  |^  more  important  controversy:  for  it  was 
tSrvc  ««Sie  evident  that  under  the  name  of  the  customs  was 
customs."  meditated  an  attack  not  on  one,  but  on  most,  of 
the  clerical  immunities.  Of  the  duty  of  the 
prelates  to  oppose  this  innovation,  no  clergyman  at  that 
period  entertained  a  doubt;  but  to  determine  how  far  that  op- 
position might  safely  be  carried,  was  a  subject  of  uncertain 
discussion.  The  archbishop  of  York,  who  had  been  gained 
by  the  king,  proposed  to  yield  for  the  present,  and  to  resume 
the  contest  under  more  favourable  auspices:  the  undaunted 
spirit  of  Becket  spurned  the  temporizing  policy  of  his  former 
rival,  and  urged  the  necessity  of  unanimous  and  persevering 
resistance.  Every  expedient  was  employed  to  subdue  his  re- 
solution: and  at  length,  wearied  out  by  the  representations  of 
his  friends  and  the  threats  of  his  enemies,  the  pretended  ad- 
vice of  the  pontifi^  and  the  assurance  that  Henry  would  be 
content  with  the  mere  honour  of  victory,  he  waited  on  the 
king  at  Woodstock,  and  offered  to  make  the  promise,  and 
omit  the  obnoxious  clause.  He  was  graciously  received;  and 
to  bring  the  matter  to  an  issue,  a  great  council  was  summoned 
to  meet  at  Clarendon  after  the  Christmas  holidays,  f 

In  this  assembly  John  of  Oxford,  one  of  the 

cbtf"^d  ^    royal  chaplains,  was  appointed  president  by  the 
1164.         ^^^Kj  ^^^  immediately  called  on  the  bishops  to 

Jan.  25.  fulfil  their  promise.  His  angry  manner  and 
threatening  tone  revived  the  suspicions  of  the 
primate,  who  ventured  to  express  a  wish  that  the  saving 
clause  might  still  he  admitted.  At  this  request  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  king  was  extreme :  he  threatened  Becket  with 
exile  or  death :  the  door  of  the  next  apartment  was  thrown 
open,  and  discovered  a  body  of  knights  with  their  garments 
tucked  up,  and  their  swords  drawn:  the  nobles  and  prelates 
besought  the  archbishop  to  relent:  and  two  knights  Templars 
on  their  knees  conjured  him  to  prevent  by  his  acquiescence 
the  massacre  of  all  the  bishops,  which  otherwise  would  most 
certainly  ensue.  Sacrificing  his  own  judgment  to  their  en- 
treaties, rather  than  their  arguments,  he  promised  in  the  word 
of  truth  to  observe  "  the  customs,"  and  required  of  the  king 
to  be  informed  what  they  were.  The  reader  will  probably 
feel  some  surprise  to  learn  that  they  were  yet  unknown:  but 

*  Stephan.  29,  30.     Quaclril.  18, 19.     Genrase,  1385. 
t  Quadril.  25.    Iloved.  282.  ^  Grini,  apiid  Sur.  357. 
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a  committee  of  inquiry  was  appointed;  and  the  next  day  Rich- 
ard de  Lucy,  and  Josceiin  de  Baliol  exhibited  the  sixteen 
constitutions  of  Clarendon.  Three  copies  were  made,  each  of 
which  was  subscribed  by  the  king,  the  prelates,  and  thirty- 
seven  barons.  Henry  then  demanded  that  the  bishops  should 
affix  their  seals.  After  what  had  passed,  it  was  a  trifle  neither 
worth  the  asking,  nor  the  refusing.  The  primate  replied 
that  he  had  performed  all  that  he  had  promised,  and  that  he 
would  do  nothing  more.  His  conduct  on  this  trying  occasion 
has  been  severely  condemned  for  its  duplicity.  To  me  he 
appears  more  deserving  of  pity  than  censure.  His  was  not 
the  tergiversation  of  one  who  seeks  to  effect  his  object  by 
fraud  and  deception:  it  was  rather  the  hesitation  of  a  mind 
oscillating  between  the  decision  of  his  own  judgment  and  the 
opinions  and  apprehensions  of  others.  His  conviction  seems 
to  have  remained  unchanged:  he  yielded  to  avoid  the  charge 
of  having  by  his  obstinacy  drawn  destruction  on  the  heads  of 
his  fellow  bishops.'*' 

After  the  vehemence  with  which  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  <<  customs"  was  urged,  and  the  im-    ^^^'^^' 
portance  which  has  been  attached  to  them  by  mo-    ciuendon. 
dern  writers,  the  reader  will  naturally  expect 
some  account  of  the  constitutions  of  Clarendon.     I  shall  there- 
fore mention  the  principal.     L  It  was  enacted  that  <<  the  cus- 
tody of  every  vacant  archbishopric,  bishopric,  abbey   and 
priory  of  royal  foundation,  ought  to  be  given,  and  its  revenues 
paid,  to  the  king;  and  that  the  election  of  a  new  incumbent 
ought  to  be  nude  in  consequence  of  the  king^s  writ,  by  the 
chief  clergy  of  the  church,  assembled  in  the  king's  chapel, 
with  the  assent  of  the  king,  and  with  the  advice  of  such  pre- 
lates as  the  king  may  call  to  his  assistance."    The  custom 
recited  in  the  first  part  of  this  constitution  could  not  claim 
higher  antiquity  than  the  reign  of  William  Rufus,  by  whom 
it  was  introduced.     It  had  moreover  been  renounced  after 
his  death  by  all  his  successors,  by  Henry  the  first,  by  Ste- 
phen, and  lastly  by  the  present  king  himself.t    On  what  plea 

*  Stephan.  33—^5.  Quadril.  26,  37.  Gervase,  1388.  I/>rd  Lyttelton 
has  given  a  veiy  different  account  of  this  transaction  (iv.  24»  25),  but  he 
was  deceiyed  by  the  spurious  letter  attributed  to  Foliot 

f  Heniy  I.  in  his  charter  says:  sanctam  Dei  ecclesiam  liberam  con- 
ceao,  ita  quod  nee  earn  vendam,  nee  ad  firmam'ponam,  nee  mortuo 
episcopo  vel  abbate  aliquid  accipiam  de  dominio  eccleaise  vel  de  homi- 
nibufl.  Ric.  Hagul.  310.  Stephen  confirmed  all  the  liberties  of  the  church, 
and  promised,  quod  defunctis  episcopis  nunquam  retincret  ecdesias  in 
manu  sua*  Hunt  221.  Henry  U.  confirmed  the  privileges  -and  liberties 
granted  by  Henry  I.  TSpel.  ii.  51),  and  for  greater  solemnity  subscrib- 
ed the  charter  himself,  and  laid  it  on  the  altar.    Epist.  8.  Tkoro.  apud 
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therefore  it  could  be  now  confirmed  as  an  ancient  custom,  it 
is  difficult  to  comprehend. 

II.  By  the  second  and  seventh  articles  it  was  provided 
that  in  almost  every  suit  civil  or  criminal,  in  which  each  or 
either  party  w^  a  clergyman,  the  proceedings  should  com- 
mence before  the  king*s  justices,  who  should  determine  whe- 
ther the  cause  ought  to  be  tried  in  the  secular  or  episcopal 
courts:  and  that  in  the  latter  case  a  civil  officer  should  be 
present  to  report  the  proceedings,  and  the  defendant,  if  he 
were  convicted  in  a  criminal  action,  should  lose  his  benefit 
of  clergy. *  This,  however  it  might  be  called  for  by  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  times,  ought  not  to-  have  been  termed  an  an- 
cient custom.  It  was  most  certainly  an  innovation.  It  over- 
turned the  law,  as  it  had  invariably  stood  from  the  days  of 
the  conqueror,  and  did  not  restore  the  judicial  process  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  dynasty. 

III.  It  was  ordered  that  ^^  no  tenant  in  chief  of  the  king, 
no  officer  of  his  household,  or  of  his  demesne,  should  be  ex- 
communicated, or  his  lands  put  under  an  interdict,  until  ap- 
plication had  been  made  to  the  king,  or  in  his  absence  to  the 
grand  justiciary,  who  oueht  to  take  care  that  what  belongs  to 
the  king's  courts,  shall  be  there  determined,  and  what  be- 
longs to  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  shall  be  determined  in 
them.''  Sentences  of  excommunication  had  been  greatly 
multiplied  and  abused  during  the  middle  ages.  They  were 
the  principal  weapons  with  which  the  clergy  sought  to  pro- 
tect themselves  and  their  property  from  the  cruelty  and  ra- 
pacity of  the  banditti  in  the  service  of  the  barons.  They 
were  feared  by  the  most  powerful  and  unprincipled:  because 
at  the  same  time  that  they  excluded  the  culprit  from  the  offi- 
ces of  religion,  they  also  cut  him  off  from  the  intercourse  of 
society.  Men  were  compelled  to  avoid  the  company  of  the 
excommunicated,  unless  they  were  willing  to  participate  in 
his  punishment  Hence  much  ingenuity  was  displayed  in 
the  discovery  of  expedients  to  restrain  the  exercise  of  this 
power:  and  it  was  contended  that  no  tenant  of  the  crown 
ought  to  be  excommunicated  without  the  king's  permission, 

Hoved.  He  found,  however,  the  custody  of  the  vacant  prelacies  too  profit- 
able a  custom  to  abandon  it.  It  appears  from  the  records  of  the  exche- 
quer that  in  his  sixte^ith  year  he  had  in  his  hands  one  archbishopric,  five 
bishoprics,  and  three  abbeys;  in  his  nineteenth  year  one  archbishopric,  five 
bishoprics,  and  six  abbeys;  and  in  his  thirty-first,  one  a^dibiidiopric,  m 
bishoprics,  and  seven  abbeys.     Madox,  20&— 212. 

*  Hence  mav  be  understood  an  expression,  which  is  very  common  in  the 
statutes,  "  the  benefit  of  clergy.*'  Every  clergyman,  who  was  entitled  to 
the  benefit  or  privilege  of  his  order,  was  exempt,  even  in  criminid  matters, 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  secular  courts. 
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because  it  deprived  the  sovereign  of  the  personal  9crvices 
which  he  had  a  right  to  demand  of  his  vassal.  This  ^^  cu<«- 
tom"  had  been  introduced  by  the  conqueror:  and  though  the 
clergy  constantly  reclaimed,  had  often  been  enforced  by  his 
soccessors.  IV.  The  next  was  also  a  custom  deriving  its 
origin  from  the  conquest,  that  no  archbishop,  bishop,  or  dig* 
nified  clergyman  should  lawfully  go  beyond  the  sea  without 
the  king's  permission.  Its  object  was  to  prevent  complaints 
at  the  papal  court,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  sovereign.  V.  It 
was  enacted  that  appeals  should  proceed  regularly  from  the 
archdeacon  to  the  bishop,  and  from  the  bishop  to  the  archbi- 
shop. If  the  archbisnop  failed  to  do  justice,  the  cause  ought 
to  be  carried  before  the  king,  that  by  his  precept  the  suit 
might  be  terminated  in  the  archbishop's  court  so  as  not  to 
proceed  farther  without  the  king's  consent.*  Heni^y  I.  had 
endeavoured  to  prevent  appeals  from  being  carried  before  the 
pope,  and  it  was  supposed  that  the  same  was  the  object  of 
the  present  constitution.  The  king,  however,  thought  pro- 
per to  deny  it.  According  to  the  explanation  which  he  gave, 
it  prohibited  clergymen  from  appealing  to  the  pope  in  civil 
causes,  only,  when  they  might  obtain  Justice  in  the  royal 
courts.!  The  remaining  articles  are  of  minor  importance. 
They  confine  pleas  of  debt  and  disputes  respecting  adowsons 
to  the  cognisance  of  the  king's  justices^  declare  that  clergy- 
men, who  hold  lands  of  the  crown,  hold  by  barony,  and  are 
bound  to  the  same  services  as  the  lay  barons;  and  forbid  the 
bishops  to  admit  to  orders  the  sons  of  villeins,  without  the 
license  of  their  respective  lords.J 

As  the  primate  retired,  he  meditated  in  silence 
on  his  conduct  in  the  council.     His  scruples  re-     Becket  re- 
vi  ved ;  and  the  spontaneous  censures  of  his  attend-    y^^  assent, 
ants  added  to  the  poignancy  of  his  feelings.     In 
great  agony  of  mind  he  reached  Canterbury,  where  he  con- 
demned ]lis  late  weakness,  interdicted  himself  from  the  exer- 
cise of  his  functions,  wrote  to  Alexander  a  full  account  of  the 
transaction,  and  solicited  absolution  from  that  pontiff.     It  was 
believed  that,  if  he  had  submitted  with  cheerfulness  at  Cla- 
rendon, he  would  have  recovered  his  former  ascendancy  over 

*  Blackstone  in  reciting  this  constitution  ha*  given  it  an  erroneous  mean- 
ing by  the  omisaon  of  the  clause,  ut  praecepto  ipsius  (regis)  in  curia  archl- 
episcopi  controvcpsia  terminetur.    Comment,  iii,  5. 

t  III  sibi  vindicat  rex  ut  ob  eivilem  causam  nullus  clericonim  regni  fines 
exeat,  &c. — ^If  he  could  not  obtain  justice  in  the  kin^s  court,  ad  exccUen- 
tiam  vestram,  ipso  in  nuUo  reclamante,  cum  Tolet,  quilibet  appeUabit.  Rp. 
S.  Thorn,  i.  38.    Also,  ii.  41. 

^  See  two  diflTerent  copies  of  the  constitutions  in  Wilkins,  Leg.  Sax. 
321—324. 

Vol.   II.  23 
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fho royal  mind:  but  his  tardy  assent  did  not  allay  the  indig- 
nation which  his  opposition  had  kindled,  and  his  subsequent 
repentance  for  that  assent  closed  the  door  to  forgiveness. 
Henry  had  flattered  himself  with  the  hope  that  he  should  be 
able  to  extort  the  approbation  of  the  ^^  customs"  either  from 
the  gratitude  of  Alexander,  whonrhe  had  assisted  in  his  ne* 
cessities,  or  from  the  fears  of  that  pontiff,  lest  a  refusal  might 
add  England  to  the  nations  which  acknowledged  the  antipope. 
The  firmness  of  the  pope  defeated  all  his  schemes:  and  the 
king  in  his  anger  vowed  to  be  revenged  on  the  archbishop. 
Among  his  advisers  there  were  some,  who  sought  to  goad 
him  on  to  extremities.  They  scattered  unfounded  reports: 
they  attributed  to  Becket  a  design  of  becoming  independent: 
they  accused  him  of  using  language  the  most  likely  to  wound 
the  vanity  of  the  monarch.  He  was  reported  to  have  said  to 
his  confidants,  that  the  youth  of  Henry  required  a  master: 
that  the  violence  of  his  passions  must,  and  might  easily  be 
tamed :  and  that  he  knew  how  necessary  he  himself  was  to  a 
king,  incapable  of  guiding  the  reins  of  government  without 
his  assistance.  It  was  not  that  these  men  were  in  reality 
friends  to  Henry.  They  are  said  to  have  been  equally  ene- 
mies to  hini  and  to  the  church.  They  sighed  after  the  licen- 
tiousness of  the  last  reign,  of  which  ^ey  had  been  deprived, 
and  sought  to  provoke  a  contest,  in  which  whatever  party 
should  succeed,  they  would  have  to  rejoice  over  the  defeat 
either  of  the  clergy  whom  they  considered  as  rivals,  or  of  the 
king  whom  they  hated  as  their  oppressor.* 

The  ruin  of  a  single  bishop  was  now  the  prin- 
Is  prose-  cipal  object  that  occupied  and  perplexed  the  mind 
cutedattiie  ^f  ^jjjg  mighty  monarch.  By  the  advice  of  his 
Northamp-  counsellors  it  was  resolved  to  waive  the  contro- 
ton.  versy  respecting  the   "customs,''  and  to  fight 

with  those  more  powerful  weapons,  which  the 
feudal  jurisprudence  always  offered  to  the  choice  of  a  vindic- 
tive sovereign.  A  succession  of  charges  was  prepared,  and 
the  primate  was  cited  to  a  great  council  in  the  town  of  North- 
ampton. With  a  misboding  heart  he  obeyed  the  summons: 
the  king's  refusal  to  accept  from  him  the  kiss  of  peace,  ad- 
13        monished  him  of  his  danger.     At  the  opening  of 

the  council  John  bf  Oxford  presided:  Henry  ex- 
ercised the  office  of  prosecutor.  The  first  charge  regarded 
some  act  of  contempt  against  the  king,  supposed  to  have  been 

•  See  on  this  stibject  much  curious  matter  in  a  confidential  letter  fir)m 
Amulph,  bishop  of  Lisiei|x,  a  prelate  well  acquainted  with  the  intrigfties  of 
Henry's  court.     Ep.  S.  Thorn,  i.  85. 
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committed  by  Becket  in  his  judicial  capacity.  The  arch- 
bishop ofiered  a  plea  in  excuse:  but  Henry  swore  that  justice 
should  be  done  him;  and  the  obsequious  court  condemned 
Becket  to  the  forfeiture  of  his  goods  and  chattels^  a  penalty 
which  was  immediately  commuted  for  a  fine  of  ^ct  lA 
five  hundred  pounds.*  The  next  morning  the 
king  required  him  to  refund  three  hundred  pounds,  the  rents 
which  he  had  received  as  warden  of  Eye  and  Berkhamstead« 
Becket  coolly  replied  that  he  would  pay  it.  More,  indeed, 
had  been  expended  by  him  in  the  repairs:  but  money  should 
never  prove  a  cause  of  dissention  between  himself  and  his 
sovereign.  Another  demand  followed  of  five  hundred  pounds 
received  by  the  chancellor  before  the  walls  of  Toulouse.  It 
was  in  vain  that  the  archbishop  described  the  transaction  as 
a  gift.  Henry  maintained  that  it  was  a  loan:  and  the  courts 
on  the  princij)Ie  that  the  word  of  the  sovereign  was  preferable 
to  that  of  a  subject,  compelled  him  to  give  security  for  the  re« 
payment  of  the  money.     The  third  day  the  king  * 

required  an  account  of  all  the  receipts  from  va-  *     * 

cant  abbeys  and  bishoprics  which  had  come  into  the  hands  of 
Becket  during  his  chancellorship,  and  estimated  the  balance 
due  to  the  crown  at  the  sum  of  forty-four  thousand  marks. 
At  the  mention  of  this  enormous  demand  the  archbishop 
stood  aghast.  However,  recovering  himself  he  replied,  that 
he  was  not  bound  to  answer:  that  at  his  consecration,  both 
prince  Henry  and  the  earl  of  Leicester,  the  justiciary,  had 
publicly  released  him  by  the  royal  command  from  all  similar 
claims :  and  that  on  a  demand  so  unexpected  and  important 
he  had  a  right  to  require  the  advice  of  his  fellow  bishops.! 

Had  the  primate  been  ignorant  of  the  king's 
object,  it  was  sufficiently  disclosed  in  the  confer-    thc^popc!* 
ence  which  followed  between  him  and  the  bi- 
shops.    Foliot,  with  the  prelates  who  enjoyed  the  royal  oen- 
fidence,  exhorted  him  to  resign :  Henry  of  Winchester  alone 
had  the  courage  to  reprobate  this  interested  advice.     On  his 
return  to  his  lodgings  the  anxiety  of  Becket's  mind  brought 
on  an  indisposition  which  confined  him  to  his  chamber:  and 
during  the  two  next  days  he  had  leisure  to  arrange  plans  for 

•  The  legal  expression  of  "  being  at  the  king^s  mercy,"  has  been  tlreaF 
dy  explained  to  denote  the  forfeiture  of  all  personal  property,  unless  the 
king  chose  to  accept  a  smaller  fine.  But  custom  had  in  everv  county  fixed 
the  amount  of  this  fine;  and  Fitz-Stephen  complains  that  the  archbishop 
was  compelled  to  pay  500/.  instead  of  forty  shillings,  the  customary  com* 
mutation  in  Kent.  In  London  it  amounted  to  one  hundred  shillings.  Steplu. 
43. 

t  Stephan.  35—38.    Quadril.  25,  36.    Kput  S.  Thom.  ii.  6^  33. 
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bis  subsequent  conduct  The  first  idea  which  suggested 
itself)  was  a  bold,  and  what  perhaps  might  have  proved  a  sue* 
cessfuly  appeal  to  the  royal  pity.  He  proposed  to  go  barefoot 
to  the  palace,  to  throw  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  king,  and 
to  conjure  him  by  their  former  friendship  to  consent  to  a  re* 
conciliation.*  But  he  afterwards  adopted  another  resolution, 
to  decline  the  authority  of  the  court,  and  trust  for  protection 
to  the  sacredness  of  his  character.  In  the  morn* 
ing,  having  previously  celebrated  the  mass  of  St. 
Stephen  the  first  martyr,^  be  proceeded  to  courts  arrayed  as  he 
was  in  the  pontifical  robes,  and  bearing  in  his  band  the  ar« 
chiepiscopal  cross*  As  he  entered,  the  king  with  the  barons 
retired  into  a  neighbouringapartment,  and  was  soon  after  fol- 
lowed by  the  bishops.  The  primate,  left  alone  with  his 
clerks  in  the  spacious  hall,  seated  himself  on  a  bench,  and 
with  calm  and  intrepid  dignity  awaited  their  decision.  The 
council  chamber  was  a  scene  of  noise  and  confusion.  The 
courtiers,  to  please  the  prince,  strove  to  distinguish  themselves 
by  the  intemperance  of  their  language.  Henry,  in  the  vehe- 
mence of  his  passion,  inveighed,  one  while  against  the  inso- 
lence of  Becket,  at  another  against  the  pusillanimity  and  in- 
gratitude of  his  favourites:  till  even  the  most  active  of  the 
prelates,  who  had  raised  the  storm,  began  to  view  with  hor- 
ror the  probable  conseauences.  Roger  of  York  contrived  to 
retire ;  and  as  he  passea  through  the  hall,  bade  his  clerks  fol- 
low him,  that  they  might  not  witness  the  effusion  of  blood* 
Next  came  the  bishop  of  Exeter,  who  threw  himself  at  the 
feet  of  the  primate,  and  besought  him  to  have  pity  on  him- 
self, and  the  episcopal  order:  for  the  king  had  threatened 
with  death  the  first  man  who  should  speak  in  his  favour* 
<^  Flee  then,''  he  replied,  <<thou  canst  not  understand  the 
things  that  are  of  God.''  Soon  afterwards  appeared  the  rest 
of  the  bishops.  Hilary  of  Chichester  spoke  in  their  name* 
"You  were,"  he  said,  "our  primate:  but  by  opposing  the 
royal  customs,  you  have  broken  your  oath  of  fealty  to  the 
king.  A  perjured  archbishop  has  no  right  to  our  obedience. 
From  you  then  we  appeal  to  the  pope,  and  summon  you  to 
answer  us  before  him." — "  I  hear,"  was  his  only  reply. 

The  bishops  seated  themselves  along  the  opposite  side  of 
the  hall,  and  a  solemn  silence  ensued.  At  length  the  door 
opened,  and  the  earl  of  Leicester  at  the  head  of  the  barons 
bade  him  hear  his  sentence.  "  My  sentence,"  interrupted 
the  archbishop,  ^<  son  and  earl,  hear  me  first.  You  know  with 
whflit  fidelity  I  served  the  king,  how  reluctantly,  to  please 

•  Stephen.  40. 
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him^  I  accepted  my  present  office^  and  in  what  manner  I  was 
declared  by  him  free  from  all  secular  claims.     For  what  hap^ 

red  before  my  consecration,  I  ought  not  to  answer,  nor  will 
Know  moreover  that  you  are  my  children  in  God.  Nei- 
ther law  nor  reason  allows  you  to  judge  your  father.  I  there- 
fore decline  your  tribunal,  and  refer  my  quarrel  to  the  de- 
cision of  the  pope.  To  him  I  appeal:  and  shall  now,  under 
the  protection  of  the  catholic  church,  and  the  apostolic  see, 
depart"  As  he  walked  along  the  hall,  some  of  the  courtiers 
threw  at  him  knots  of  straw,  which  they  took  from  the  floor. 
A  voice  called  him  traitor.  At  the  word  he  stopped:  and 
hastily  turning  round,  rejoined:  "  Were  it  not  that  my  order 
forbids  me,  that  coward  should  repent  of  his  insolence."  At 
the  gate  he  was  received  with  acclamations  of  joy  by  thecler- 
'  gy  and  people,  and  was  conducted  in  triumph  to  his  lodgings.* 
It  was  generally  believed  that  if  the  archbishop 
had  remained  at  Northampton,  that  night  would  ^scapes  to 
have  proved  his  last.  Alarmed  by  frequent  hints 
from  his  friends,  he  petitioned  to  retire  beyond  the  sea,  and 
was  told  that  he  might  expect  an  answer  the  following  morn- 
ing. This  unnecessary  delay  increased  his  apprehensions. 
To  deceive  the  vigilance  of  the  spies  that  beset  him,  he  or* 
dered  a  bed  to  be  prepared  in  the  church,  and  in  the  dusk  of 
the  evening,  accompanied  by  two  clerks  and  a  servant  on 
foot,  escaped  by  the  north  gate.  After  fifteen  days  of  perils 
and  adventures,  brother  Christian  (that  was  the  ^  « 
name  he  assumed)  landed  at  Gravelines  in  Flan- 
ders. His  first  visit  was  paid  to  the  king  of  France,  who  re- 
ceived him  with  marks  of  veneration:  his  second  to  Alexan- 
der, who  kept  his  court  in  the  city  of  Sens.  He  had  been 
preceded  by  a  magnificent  embassy  of  English  prelates  and 
barons,  who  had  endeavoured  in  vain  to  prejudice  the  pontiff 
against  him,  though  by  the  distribution  of  presents  they  had 
purchased  advocates  in  the  college  of  cardinals.  Alexander 
at  his  request  condemned  ten  of  the  constitutions  of  Claren- 
don, recommended  him  to  the  care  of  the  abbot  of  Pontigny, 
and  exhorted  him  to  bear  with  resignation  the  hardships  of 
exile.  When  Thomas  thought  proper  to  surrender  his  bishop- 
ric into  the  hands  of  the  pope,  his  resignation  was  hailed 
by  a  part  of  the  consistory  as  the  readiest  means  of  termi- 
nating a  vexatious  and  dangerous  controversy:  but  Alexander 

•  Steph.  41 — 47.  Grim.  358.  Gervase,  1389—1393.  Diceto,  who  wag 
present  (Steph.  41),  says,  that  the  archbishop's  plea  of  having  been  dis- 
missed free  from  all  secular  obligations,  was  not  admitted,  because  he  could 
not  prove  that  the  king  had  authorized  the  justiciary  to  make  such  a  decla- 
ration.    Diceto,  537. 
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preferred  honour  to  convenience,  and  refusing  to  abandon  a 
prelate,  who  had  sacrificed  the  friendship  of  a  king  for  the 
interests  of  the  church,  re- invested  him  with  the  archiepisco- 
p  il  dignity.* 

The  attention  of  the  king  had  long  been  ab- 
Wales.  sorbed  by  the  quarrel  between  him  and  the  pri- 

mate: an  unimportant  dispute  with  Louis  of  France 
now  led  him  into  Normandy,  whence  he  was  hastily  recalled 
by  a  general  rising  of  the  natives  of  Wales.  Nor  was  this 
the  first  time  that  he  had  been  reduced  to  the  hazardous  ex- 
periment of  leading  an  army  into  that  mountainous  country. 
1157  Soon  ajlter  his  accession  the  Welsh  ventured  to 

renew  those  depredations,  which  they  had  exer- 
cised with  impunity  under  the  reign  of  Stephen:  and  to  his 
demand  of  satisfaction  had  returned  a  contemptuous  refusal,  t 
As  he  entered  Flintshire,  Owen  Gwynned  and  Rees  ap  Gryf- 
fith,  the  princes  of  North  and  South  Wales,  conscious  of 
their  inferiority,  retired  to  the  wood  of  Coleshil,  and  awaited 
in  concealment  the  approach  of  the  invaders.  While  the 
army,  igftorant  of  the  danger,  was  incautiously  treading  the 
defile,  the  natives  with  hideous  shouts  poured  down  from  the 
mountains:  Eustace  Fitz-John  and  Roger  de  Courcy  fell  at 
the  first  shock:  a  voice  exclaimed  that  Henry  was  slain:  the 
earl  of  Essex  threw  down  the  royal  standard: I  and  it  was  not 
without  great  personal  danger  that  the  king  could  arrest  the 
speed  of  the  fugitives,  and  restore  order  in  the  army.  He 
forced  his  way  through  the  pass:  but,  taught  by  this  lesson, 
when  Gwynned  endeavoured  to  draw  him  towards  Snowdun, 
he  turned  to  the  right,  and  cautiously  advanced  along  the 
coast  in  the  sight  of  his  fleet.  For  some  weeks  he  employed 
the  army  in  ravaging  the  country,  opening  roads  through  the 
forests,  and  erecting  Castles  in  commanding  situations:  and 
the  war,  though  distinguished  by  no  splendid  action,  was  suc- 
cessfully terminated  by  the  homage  of  the  two  princes,  and 
the  surrender  of  hostages  for  their  fidelity.  §     But  under  the 

•  Gervase,  1397, 1398. 

f  For  this  expedition  he  required  every  two  knights  to  find  a  third. 
Mat.  Paris,  81.  Similar  writs  occur  under  other  kingfs,  and  appear  to  me 
to  have  been  issued,  when  the  king  did  not  require  the  service  of  aU  hia 
military  tenants. 

t  He  waa  hereditary  standard-bearer.  Six  years  afterwards  be  was  ac- 
cused by  Robert  de  Montfort  of  cowardice  and  treason  on  this  occasion. 
He  fought  his  accuser  and  was  conquered.  By  law  he  should  bave  been 
put  tOideath:  but  the  king  granted  him  his  life,  confiscated  bis  property, 
and  compelled  him  to  wear  the  cowl  among  the  monks  of  Reading.  Di- 
coto,  535. 

§  Newbrig.  ii.  5.  Gervase,  1380.  Girald.  Itin.  i.  10.  Fowel*  ad.  ann. 
1157'. 
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mask  of  submission  they  still  cherished  projects  of  indepen- 
dence,  and  by  predatory  excursions  kept  alive  the  spirit  of 
their  subjects.      This  untractable   disposition  was  severely 
chastised  in  1163,  when  an  English  army  spread  desolation  " 
over  the  county  of  Carmarthen  :*  but  the  subsequent  absence 
of  Henry  in  Normandy  encouraged  the  Welsh  princes  to  make 
use  of  the  first  opportunity  to  awaken  the  hatred  and  resent- 
ment of  their  countrymen.  A  nephew  of  Gryffith's  was  found 
dead  in  bis  bed.     The  uncle,  pretending  that  he  had  been  as- 
sassinated by  men  in  the  pay  of  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  unex- 
pectedly burst  into  Cardiganshire,  and  reduced  all  the  Eng- 
lish fortresses.     The  flame  of  insurrection  spread  throughout 
Wales.     The  men  of  the  south  gathered  round 
the  standard  of  Gryffith :  those  of  the  north  crowd- 
ed  to  that  of  G  wynned :  and  th  ewarriors  of  Powisland  assem- 
bled at  the  voice  of  Owen  Cy velioch.  The  borders  were  imme- 
diately overrun :  but  so  rapid  were  the  movements  of  the 
Welshmen,  that  generally,  before  assistance  could  arrive,  the 
storm  had  passed  away,  and  left  only  the  marks  of  its  rava- 
ges.    Henry  hastened  from  Normandy,  and  encamped  with 
an  army  of  English  and  foreigners  at  Oswestry:  the  Welsh  in 
equal  force  assembled  at  Corwen  in  Merionethshire.     A  ge- 
neral action  the  result  of  accident,  was  fought  on  the  banks  of 
the  Cieroc.     The  insurgents  lost  the  battle,  and  the  invaders 
reached  the  lofty  mountain  of  Berwin.     The  king  encamped 
at  its  foot:  and  on  its  summit  hovered  a  cloud  of  natives 
ready  to  burst  on  the  heads  of  their  enemies.     But  the  ele- 
ments terminated  the  war.     Incessant  storms  of  rain  deluged 
the  valley:  and  the  army^  abandoning  its  baggage,  escaped 
with  difliculty  to  the  city  of  Chester.    To  console  himself  for 
this  disgrace,  Henry  exercised  his  vengeance  on  his  numerous 
hostages,  the  children  of  the  noblest  families  in  Wales,  among 
whom  were  Cynwric  and  Meredith,  the  sons  of  GryflSth, 
Rhees  and  Cadwallo,  the  sons  of  Gwynned.     By  his  orders 
the  eyes  of  all  the  males  were  rooted  out,  and  the  ears  and 
noses  of  the  females  were  amputated.     Having  thus  satiated 
himself  with  blood,  and  covered  himself  A^ith  infamy,  on  a 
sudden,  and  without  any  ostensible  reason,  he  disbanded  his 
army,  and  returned  to  London.     When  this  result  of  the  ex- 
pedition was  communicated  to  the  archbishop  in  his  exile,  he 
exclaimed  in  the  words  of  scripture :  His  wise  men  are  be- 
come fools:  the  Lord  haih  sent  among  them  a  spirit  of 


•  Gimld.  Itin.  ii.  10. 
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giddiness:  they  have  made  England  to  reel  and  stagger 
like  a  drunken  man.* 

Henry  was,  however,  more  fortunate  in  the 
Acqi^i-  cabinet  than  he  had  been  in  the  field,  and  by  a 
Bretagne.  successful  negociation  added  to  his  dominions  the 
extensive  province  of  Bretagne.'  The  right  to 
the  dutchy,  which  had  long  been  divided  among  dilerent 
branches  of  the  same  family,  now  centred  in  the  person  of 
Conan,  earl  of  Richmond:  but  that  prince,  of  an  indolent  and 
peaceful  disposition,  found  himself  unable  to  repress  the  fero- 
city of  the  barons,  who  had  long  maintained  a  real  indepen- 
dence, and  by  their  mutual  wars,  impoverished  their  vassals, 
and  laid  desolate  the  cofmtry.  It  did  not  require  much  effort 
to  induce  Conan  to  descend  from  a  situation,  to  which  he  was 
1166  evidently  unequal.     He  transferred,  with  the  ex- 

ception of  the  county  of  Guingamp,  a]l  his  pos- 
sessions and  rights  to  his  daughter  and  heiress  Constantia:  an 
^<  imaginary"  marriage  was  concluded  between  the  princess 
and  Geoffry,  the  third  son  of  the  English  monarch;!  and 
Henry  was  appointed  the  guardian  of  the  two  children  during 
their  minority.  In  this  capacity  he  assumed  the  reins  of 
government;  levelled  the  castles,  and  broke  the  spirit,  of  the 
refractory  barons;  and  restored  to  the  people  the  blessings  of 
tranquillity,  and  the  administration  of  justice,  j: 

Amidst  these  transactions  the  ey^s  of  the  king 
^f  Si*°**"^  were  still  fixed  on  the  exile  at  Pontigny,  and  by 
friends  of  ^^^  order  the  punishment  of  treason  was  de- 
Becket.  nounced  against  any  person,  who  should  presume 

to  bring  into  England  letters  of  excommunication 
or  interdict  from  either  the  pontifi*  or  the  archbishop.  He 
confiscated  the  estates  of  that  prelate,  commanded  his  name 
to  be  erased  from  the  liturgy,  and  seized  the  revenues  of 
every  clergyman  who  had  followed  him  into  France,  or  had 
sent  him  pecuniary  assistance«§  By  a  refinement  of  ven- 
geance, he  involved  all  who  were  connected  with  him  either 
by  blood  or  friendship,  and  with  them  their  families  without 

•  Nevbri^.  ii.  17.  Girald.  Itin.  10.  12.  St.  Thorn,  ep.  i.  40.  Fowd, 
ad  ann.  1166.  Hoved.  286.  John  of  Salisbury  also  expretses  his  surprise, 
that  the  extremos  hominum  Britones  nivicolinos  should  have  been  victo- 
rious.   Ep.  i.  139. 

f  Imaginario  connubio.    Chron.  Norm.  1000. 

%  ChroD.  Norm.  ibid.  Newbrir.  ii.  18.  Matilda  died  at  Rouen  the 
next  year,  on  the  10th  of  September.  She  had  spent  her  last  years  in 
works  of  charity.     The  following  epitaph  was  engraven  on  her  tomb : 

Ortu  magna,  viro  major,  sed  maxima  partu. 
Hie  jacet  Henrici  filia,  sponsa,  parens. 

S  Epist.  S.  Thorn,  i.  14,  15,  16.  33.     Hoved.  284. 
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disttoction  of  rank,  or  age,  or  sex,  in  one  promiicuoos  sen- 
tence of  banishment  Neither  men,  bowing  under  the  weight 
of  years,  nor  infants,  still  hanging  at  the  breast,  were  excepted. 
The  list  of  proscription  was  swelled  with  four  hundred 
Dimes;  and  the  misfortune  of  the  sufferers  was  aj^ravated  by 
the  obligation  of  an  oath  to  visit  the  archbishop,  and  impor- 
tune him  with  the  history  of  their  wrongs.  Day  afler  day 
crowds  of  exiles  besieged  the  door  of  his  cell  at  Pontigny. 
His  heart  was  wrung  with  anguish:  he  implored  the  com- 
passion of  his  friends;  and  enjoyed  at  last  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  the  wants  of  these  blaroeleas  victims  had  been 
amply  relieved  by  the  benefactions  of  the  king  of  France,  the 
queen  of  Sicily,  and  the  pope.*  Still  Henry's  resentment 
was  insatiable.  Pontigny  belonged  to  the  Cistercians:  and 
he  informed  them,  that  if  they  continued  to  afford  an  asylum 
to  the  traitor,  not  dhe  of  their  order  should  be  permitted  to 
remain  within  his  dominions.  The  archbishop  was  compel- 
led to  quit  his  retreat:  but  Louis  immediately  offered  him  the 
city  of  Sens  for  his  residence,  t 

Here,  as  he  had  done  at  Pontigny,  Becket  led 
the  solitary  and    mortified    life  of    a    recluse.     Thepri* 
Withdrawing  himself  from  company  and  amuse-    ™*^®  ^^' 
ments,  he  divided  the  whole  of  his  time  between    ^te™h2^' 
prayer  and  reading.]:     His  choice  of  books  was    enemies. 
determined  by  a  reference  to  the  circumstances 
in  which  he  was  placed:  and  in  the  canon  law,  the  histories 
of  the  martyrs,  and  th$  holy  scriptures,  he  sought  for  advice 
and  consolation.     On  a  mind  naturally  firm  and  unbending 
such  studies  were  likely  to  make  a  powerful  impression:  and 
his  friends,  dreading  the  consequences,  endeavoured  to  divert 
his  attention  to  otiher  objects.  §     But  their  remonstrancea 
were  fruitless.     Gradually  his  opinions  became  tinged  with 
enthusiasm:  he  identified  his  cause  with  that  of  God  apd  the 
church:  concession  appeared  to  him  like  apostacy;  and  his 
resolution  was  fixed  to  bear  every  privation,  and  to  sacrifice, 
if  it  was  necessary,  even  his  own  life  in  so  sacred  a  contest 
The  violence  of  Henry  nourished  and  strengthened  these  sen** 
timents:  and  at  last,  urged  by  the  cries  of  the  sufferers,  the 
archbishop  assumed  a  bolder  tone,  which  terrified  his  ene- 
mies, and  compelled  the  court  of  Rome  to  come  forward  to 

•  Epist.  S.  Thorn,  i.  48.  S7, 58.  iii.  79.    Genr.  1398.    Wilk.  con.  i.  462. 

t  Bp.  i.  129. 138»  139.     Genr.  1400, 1401.     Hoved.  286. 

i  GeYT.  1400.    Stephan.  52.     Grim,  apud  Sur.  359. 

4  ProBont  qaidem  canones  et  legesy  sed.  mihi  credite,  quia  nunc  non 
erat  his  loous.  Gp.  Joan.  Salis.  inter  ep.  S.  Tliom.  i.  31,  See  also  ti.  lo, 
11.  19,  20  25. 
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his  support.     By  a  sentence,  promulgated  with 
1166         more  than  the  usual  solemnity^  he  cut  off  from 

the  society  of  the  faithful,  such  of  the  royal  mi- 
nisters as  had  communicated  with  tlie  antipope,  those  who 
had  framed  the  constitutions  of  Clarendon,  and  all  who  had 
invaded  the  property  of  the  church.*  At  the  same  time  he 
oonfirmed  by  frequent  letters  the  wavering  mind  of  the  pon-^ 
tiff,t  checked  by  his  remonstrances  the  opposition  of  the  car- 
dinals who  had  been  gained  by  his  adversaries:  and  intimated 
to  Henry,  in  strong  but  affectionate  language,  the  punishment 
which  awaited  his  impenitence.  { 

This  mighty  monarch,  the  lord  of  so  many 
Henry's  nations,  while  he  affected  to  despise,  secretly 
§0M^**'        dreaded,  the  spiritual  arms  of  his  victim.     The 

strictest  orders  were  issued  that  every  passenger 
from  beyond  the  sea  should  be  searched;  that  all  letters  from 
the  pope  or  the  archbishop  should  be  seized;  that  the  bearers 
should  suffer  the  most  severe  and  shameful  punishments;  and 
that  all  freemen,  in  the  courts  to  which  they  owed  service, 
should  promise  upon  oath  not  to  obey  any  censure  published 
by  ecclesiastical  authority  against  the  king  of  the  kingdom.§ 
But  it  was  for  his  continental  dominions  that  he  felt  chiedy 
alarmed.  There  the  great  barons,  who  hated  his  govern- 
ment, would  gladly  embrace  the  opportunity  to  revolt;  and 
the  king  of  France,  his  natural  opponent,  would  instantly 
lend  them  his  aid  against  the  enemy  of  the  church.  Hence  for 
some  years  the  principal  object  of  his  policy  was  to  avert,  or 
at  least  to  delay,  the  blow  which  he  so  much  dreaded. 

As  long  as  the  pope  was  a  fugitive  in  France, 
He  sends  dependent  on  the  bounty  of  his  adherents,  the 
Wurtz-  '^^"S  bad  hoped  that  his  necessities  would  compel 

^irgh.  him  to  abandon  the  primate.  .  But  the  anti-pope 

was  now  dead:  and  though  the  emperor  had  rais- 
ed up  a  second  in  the  person  of  Guide  of  Crema,  Alexander 
had  returned  to  Italy,  and  recovered  possession  of  Rome. 
Henry  therefore  resolved  to  try  the  influence  of  terror,  by 
threatening  to  espouse  the  cause  of  Guido.  He  even  opened 
a  correspondence  with  the  emperor:  and  in  a  general  diet  at 
Wurtzburgh  his  ambassadors  made  oath  in  the  name  of  their 
master,  that  he  would  reject  Alexander,  and  obey  the  autho- 
rity of  his  rival.  Of  this  fact  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  It 
was  announced  to  tlie  German  nations  by  an  imperial  edict: 

•  Ep.  i.  96.  138. 140.     Gerv.  1400.    Hov.  290. 

t  Ep.  ii.  45,  46,  47.  iv.  14. 19, 20.     Hoved.  285. 

t  Ep,  i.  65,  66.     Geivase,  1400.        §  GervMc,  1409.     HoTcd.  295. 
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and  is  attested  by  an  eye-witness,  who  from  the  council 
wrote  to  the  pope  a  full  account  of  the  transaction.  Henry, 
however,  soon  repented  of  his  precipitancy.*  His  bishops 
refused  to  disgrace  themselves  by  transferring  their  obedience 
at  the  nod  of  their  prince:  and  he  was  unwilling  to  involve 
himself  in  a  new  and  {Apparently  a  hopeless  quarreL  To  dis- 
guise or  excuse  his  conduct  he  disavowed  the  act,  attributed 
it  to  his  envoys,  and  afterwards  induced  them  also  to  deny 
it.t  John  of  Oxford  was  despatched  to  Rome,  who,  in  the 
presence  of  Alexander,  swore  that  at  -Wurtzburgh  he  had 
done  nothing  contrary  to  the  faith  of  the  church,  or  to  the 
honour  and  service  of  the  pontifT.j: 

His  next  expedient  was  one,  which  had  been 
prohibited  by  the  constitutions  of  Clarendon.  He  ^,jg*to  the 
repeatedly  authorized  his  bishops  to  appeal  in  ^pe. 
their  name  and  his  own  from  the  judgment  of  the 
archbishop  to  that  of  the  pope,  ny  this  means  the  authority 
of  that  prelate  was  provisionally  suspended:  and  though  his 
friends  maintained  that  these  appeals  were  not  vested  with 
the  conditions  required  by  the  canons,  they  were  always  ad- 
mitted by  Alexander. §  The  king  improved  the  delay  to 
purchase  friends.  By  the  ppntiff  his  presents  were  indig- 
nantly refused:  they  were  accepted  by  some  of  the  cardinals, 
by  the  free  states  in  Italy,  and  by  several  princes  and  barons 
supposed  to  possess  influence  in  the  papal  councils.||  On  some 
occasions  Henry  threw  himself  and  his  cause  on  the  equity  of 
Alexander:  at  others  he  demanded  and  obtained  legates  to 
decide  the  controversy  in  France.  Twice  he  condescended 
to  receive  the  primate,  and  to  confer  with  him  on  the  sub- 
ject To  avoid  altercation  it  was  agreed  that  no  mention 
should  be  made  of  the  <<  customs:"  but  each  mistrusted  the 
other:  Henry  was  willing  to  preserve  the  liberties  of  til^ 
church  **  saving  the  dignity  of  his  crown:"  the  archbishop 
was  equally  willing  to  obey  the  king,  "  saving  the  dignity  of 
the  church  :"ir  In  the  second  conference  these  ^^^^  ^^^^ 
cautionary  clauses  were  omitted:  the  terms  were 
satisfactorily  adjusted:  and  the  primate,  as  he  was  about  to 
depart,  requested  of  his  sovereign  the  kiss  of  peace.  It  was 
the  usual  termination  of  such  discussions,  the  bond  by  which 

•  Epist  S.  Thorn,  i.  70. 72.  f  ^p.  i.  69. 102.  ii.  41. 

^  Ep.  i.  166.  ii.  7. 97. 

§  Ep.  i.  126. 128.  ii.  33.    John  of  Saliabuty  is  very  •cvcrc  on  these  »p- 

pealflyi.  140. 166. 

I  Ep.  ii.  21.  32. 54.  iii.  78,  79. 

1  Ep.  iii.  6. 12.  iv.  5,  6.  8.    GervMC,  1405.    Hoved.  285. 
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the  contending  parties  sealed  their  reconeiliation.*  But 
Henry  coldly  replied  that  he  had  formerly  sworn  never  to 
give  it  him:  and  that  he  was  unwilling  to  incur  the  guilt  of 
perjury.  So  flimsy  an  evasion  could  deceive  no  one:  and  the 
primate  departed  in  the  full  conviction  that  no  reliance  could 
be  placed  on  the  king's  sincerity,  t 

Henry  had  now  spent  several  years  in  France. 
\  3"^**^  His  presence  had  bden  necessary  to  overawe  the 
Idnirof^  turbulence  of  his  continental  barons,  who^  on 
Ftence.  every  frivolous  pretext,  were  eager  to  defy  his 

authority,  and  appealed,  according  to  the  forms 
of  the  feudal  jurisdiction,  to  the  protection  of  their  superior 
lord  the  king  of  France.  Nor  was  Louis  slow  to  aid  the  pe- 
titioners, that  he  might  mortify  the  pride  of  his  vassal  Hence 
each  year  hostilities  were  comofienced,  continued  for  a  few 
weeks,  and  then  suspended  by  truces  equally  short  in  dura* 
tion.  But  in  the  beginning  of  1169  a  peace  was  finally  con- 
cluded between  the  two  monarchs.  Henry  consented  to 
yield  Anjou  and  Maine  to  his  eldest,  and  Aquitaine  to  his  se* 
cond,  son.  The  former  had  already  espoused  one,  the  latter 
was  n6w  aflianced  to  another,  of  the  daughters  of  Louis:  and 

it  was  stipulated  that  each  should  hold  his  domi- 
116^.         nions  immediately*  from  his  father-in-law.  J     It 

is  difficult  to  conceive  what  could  have  extorted 
from  the  king  a  treaty  so  prejudicial  to  his  interests.  Pro- 
bably, as  he  never  complied  with  the  conditions,  it  was  no 
better  than  one  of  those  dishonest  frauds,  to  which  he  so  fre- 
quently descended  in  the  pursuit  of  some  temporary  advan- 
tage. 

He  had  now  another  object  in  view,  the  coro- 

^^eUne's  '^^^^'^  ^^  ^*^  ^^  Henry,  a  measure  the  policy  of 
1^.  which  has  been  amply  but  unsatisfactorily  discuss- 

ed by  modern  historians.  The  performance  of  the 
ceremony  belong^  of  right  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  ;§ 
and  Becket  had  obtained  from  the  pope  a  letter  forbidding 
any  of  the  English  bishops  to  usurp  an  office  which  was  the 
privilege  of  his  see.||  But  il  was  impossible  for  him  to  trans* 
mit  this  prohibition  to  those  to  whom  it  was  addressed:  and 

*  Ep«  T.  12.  In  this  epistle  sevenQ  instances  are  mentioned  of  the  inse- 
curity attending*  a  reconciliation  with  Henry,  unless  he  gave  the  kisa  of 
peace.  The  king  had  been  reconciled  to  many  at  the  request  of  Loui% 
and  yet  persecuted  them  afterwards.     Ibid. 

t  Ep.  iu.  60,  61,  63,  63.    Qervase,  1408. 

i  Epist.  8.  Thorn,  ii.  66. 

4  Eadmer,  p.  56. 

I  Epist.  8.  Thom.  ir.  42.  r.  34.    Wilk.  Coo.  i.  459. 
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his  enemiesy  to  remove  the  scruples  of  the  prelates,  exhibited 
a  pretended  letter  from  the  pontiff  empowering  the  archbishop 
of  York  to  crown  the  prince,*    He  was  knight- 
ed early  in  the  morning:  the  coronation  was       i^^^\s 
performed  with  the  usual  solemnities  in  West- 
minster abbey:  and  at  table  the  king  waited  on  his  son  with 
his  own  hands.     Why  the  wife  of  the  prince  was  not  crowned 
with  her  husband  we  are  not  informed:  but  Louis  took  to 
himself  the  insult  offered  to  his  daughter:  and  entered  the 
borders  of  Normandy  with  his  army.     Henry  hastened  to 
defend  his  dominions:  the  two  monarchs  had  a  private  con- 
ference: the  former  treaty  was  renewed;  and  a  promise  was 
given  of  an  immediate  reconciliation  with  the  primate,  t 

Every  attempt  to  undermine  the  integrity-  of 
the  pontiff  had  now  failed:  and  Henry  saw  with    '^  ^^S 
alarm  that  the  thunder,  which  he  had  so  long    l^^con-^ 
feared,  was  about  to  burst  on  his  dominions.    A    cUed. 
plan  of  adjustment  had  been  arranged  between  his 
envoys  and  Alexander;  and  to  defeat  the  chicanery  of  his 
advisers,  it  was  accompanied  with  the  threat  of  an  interdict, 
if  it  were  not  executed  within  the  space  of  forty  days.     He 
consented  to  see  the  archbishc^,  and  awaited  his  arrival  in  a 
spacious  meadow  near  the  town  of  Freitville  on       j  i  oo 
the  borders  of  Touraine4     As  soon  as  Becket  ap-        "  ^    * 
peared^  the  king  spurring  forward  his  horse,  with  his  cap  in 
his  hand,  prevented  his  s^utation ;  and,  as  if  no  dissection  had 
ever  divided  them,  discoursed  with  him  apart,  with  all  that 
easy  familiarity  which  had  distinguished  their  former  friend- 
ship.    In  the  course  of  their  conversation,  Henry  exclaimed: 
^^  As  for  the  men  who  have  betrayed  both  you  and  me,  I  will 
make  them  such  return,  as  the  deserts  of  traitors  require/'   At 

*  Lord  Lyttelton  was  deceived  by  this  letter:  Mr.  Berington  has  shown 
that  it  was  a  forgery.    App.  iii. 

fGervase,  1412.    Hoved.  296. 

i  The  persons,  who  had  been  commisaoned  to  solicit  the  interview  from 
Henry,  were  the  archbishop  of  Kouen  and  the  bishop  of  Nevera.  I  shall 
tranacvibe  firsm  the  instractions  given  to  them  by  Becket,  the  character  of 
the  king  as  drawn  by  one  who  knew  him  so  well,  and  whose  interest  it 
was  not  to  misrepreaent  him  to  these  commissioners.  Quia  multiphces 
iOius  prodigii  fucos  non  est  facile  deprehendere,  quidquid  dicat,  quam- 
ciunque  figuraro  induat,  tamen  omnia  ejus  vobis  suspecta  sint,  et  Mlacix 
plena  crecSintur,  nisi  quorum  fidemroanifeata  opens  exhibitio  comprobabit. 
Si  aenserit  quod  voa  aut  promissis  cormmpere  valeat,  aut  minis  deterrere, 
ut  a£qmd  obtineat  contra  honestatem  vestram  et  causx  indemnitatem,  iUico 
veslra  apud  eum  prorsus  evanescet  auctoritas  ....  Sin  autem  viderit, 
quod  voa  a  proposito  flectere  nequeat,  furorero  simulabit  Imprimis  jura- 
bit,  et  degerabit:  ut  Proteua  mutabitur,  et  tandem  revertetur  in  sc.  Epist. 
S.  T^unsuT.  12. 
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these  words  the  archbishop  desoended  from  his  hone,  and 
threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  his  sovereign:  but  the  king  laid 
hold  of  the  stirrup,  and  insisted  that  he  should  remount,  say* 
ing:  <<  In  short,  my  lord  archbishop,  1^  us  renew  our  ancient 
affection  for  each  other ;  only  show  me  honour  before  those, 
who  are  now  viewing  our  behaviour. ''  Then  returning  to  his 
attendants,  he  observed :  <'  I  find  the  archbishop  in  the  best 
dispositions  towards  me:  were  I  otherwise  towards^  him,  I 
should  be  the  worst  of  men.'^  Becket  followed  him,  and  by 
the  mouth  of  the  archbishop  of  Sens  presented  his  petition  • 
He  prayed  that  the  king  would  graciously  admit  him  to  the 
royal  favour,  would  grant  peace  and  security  to  him  and  his, 
would  restore  the  possessions  of  the  see  of  Canterbury,  and 
would,  in  his  mercy,  make  amends  to  that  church  for  the  in- 
jury it  bad  sustained  in  the  late  coronation  of  his  son.  In 
return  he  promised  him  love,  honour,  and  every  service, 
which  an  archbishop  could  render  in  the  Lord  to  his  king  and 
his  sovereign.  To  these  demands  Henry  assented:  they 
again  conversed  apart  for  a  considerable  time:  and  at  their 
separation  it  was  mutually  understood  that  the  archbishop, 
after  he  had  arranged  his  affairs  in  France,  should  return  to 
the  court,  and  remain  there  for  some  days,  that  the  publie 
might  be  convinced  of  the  renewal  and  solidity  of  their  friend* 
ship.* 

If  Henry  felt  as  he  pretended,  his  conduct  in 
Becket  xe%  ^jg  interview  will  deserve  the  praise  of  magna- 
Kigland.  nimity:  but  his  skill  in  the  art  of  dissimulation 
may  fairly  justify  a  suspicion  of  his  sincerity. 
The  man,  who  that  verymoming  had  again  bound  himself 
by  oath  in  the  presence  of  his  courtiers  to  refuse  the  kiss  of 
peace,  could  not  be  animated  with  very  friendly  sentiments 
towards  the  archbishop :t  and  the  mind  of  that  prelate,  though 
his  hopes  suggested  brighter  prospects,  was  still  darkened 
with  doubt  and  perplexity.  %  Months  were  suffered  to  elapse 
before  the  royal  engagements  were  executed:  and  when  at 
last,  with  the  terrors  of  another  interdict  hanging 
over  his  head,  the  king  restored  the  archiepisco- 
pal  lands,  the  rents  had  been  previously  levied,  the  corn  and 
cattle  had  been  carried  off,  and  the  buildings  were  left  in  the 
most  dilapidated  state.§  The  remonstrances  of  the  primate 
and  his  two  visits  to  the  court  obtained  nothing  but  deceitful 

•  Ep.  V.  45. 

j-  Juraase  eft  die  quod  non  erat  nos  osculo  excepturus.    Ibid.  %  Ibid. 

k  Quadril.  iij.  3.  fip.  r.  31.  53.  The  king,  thougfh  reconciled  to  the 
archbihop  on  the  22d  of  July,  levied  the  rents  tiU  the  12th  of  NoTember 
Wilk.  con.  i.  465.    John  of  Salisbury  says  till  Christmas,  ep.  280. 
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promises:  his  enemies  publicly  threatened  his  life:  snd  his 
friends  harassed  him  with  the  most  gloomy  presages:  yet,  as 
the  road  was  at  last  open,  he  resolved  to  return  to  his  diocese, 
and  at  his  departure  wrote  to  the  king  an  eloquent  and  af- 
fecting letter.  .^<It  was  my  wish/'  he  concludes,  <<to  have 
waited  on  you  once  more:  but  necessity  comftels  me,  in  the 
lowly  state  to  which  I  am  reduced,  to  revisit  my  afflicted 
church.  I  go,  sir,  with  your  permission^  perhaps  to  perish 
for  its  security,  unless  you  protect  me.  But  whether  I  live^ 
or  die,  your's  I  am,  and  youHs  I  shall  ever  be  in  the  Lord. 
Whatever  may  be&J  me  or  mine,  may  the  blessing  of  God  rest 
on  you  and  your  children/'*  Henry  had  promised  him  money 
to  pay  his  debts,  and  defray  the  expenses  of  his  journey. 
Having  waited  for  it  in  vain,  he  borrowed  three  hundred 
pounds  of  the  archbishop  of  Rouen,  and  set  out  in  the  com- 
pany, or  rather  in  the  custody,  of  his  ancient  enemy,  John  of 
Oxford. 

Alexander,  before  he  heard  of  the  reconciliation  at  Freit- 
ville,  had  issued  letters  of  suspension  or  excommunication 
against  the  bishops,  who  had  officiated  at  the  late 
coronation:  he  had  afterwards  renewed  them  ^^' 
against  Roger  of  York,t  Gilbert  of  London,  and  Joscelin  of 
Salisbury,  to  whose  misrepresentations  was  attributed  the 
delay  of  the  king  to  fulfil  his  engagements.  For  the  sake  of 
peace  the  archbishop  had  wisely  resolved  (o  suppress  these 
letters:  but  the  three  prelates,  who  knew  that  he  carried  tihiem 
about  him,  had  assembled  at  Canterbury,  and  sent  to  the  coast 
Ranulf  de  Broc,  with  a  party  of  soldiers,  to  search  him  on  his 
landing,  and  take  them  from  him.  Information  of  the  design 
reachra  him  at  Witsand:  and  in  a  moment  of  irritation,  he 
despatched  them  before  himself  by  a  trusty  messenger,  by 
whom,  or  by  whose  means,  they  were  publicly  delivered  to 
the  bishops  in  the  presence  of  their  attendants.^  It  was  a  pre- 
cipitate and  unfortunate  measure,  and  probably  the  occasion 
of  the  catastrophe  which  followed^  §    The  prelates,  caught  in 

•  Ep.  V.  54. 

f  From  atUchment  to  the  cause  of  his  patron,  John  of  Salisbury  was  the 
enemy  of  Roger:  yet  if  one  half  of  what  be  says  respecting  the  archbishop 
of  York  be  true,  that  prelate  richly  deserved  me  title  which  be  gives  him, 
of  Archidiabolus.    See  Ep.  S.  Thorn,  v,  91. 

t  Ep.  V.  73.    Wilk.  Con.  i.  465. 

4  On  this  subject  William  of  Newburgh«  a  contemporary,  makes  the  fol- 
lowing sensible  reflection:  Nostrx  parvitati  nequaquam  conceditur  de  tanti 
viri  aetibus  temere  judicare.  Puto  tamen  quod  beattissimua  papa  Grego- 
rius,  in  moUi  adhuc  teneraque  regis  eoncordia  mitius  e^sse^  et  ea,  quz 
nnefidei  christians  periculo  tolerari  potuissent^ratione  temporis  et  compo- 
ritione  papis  di^imulanda  duxisset.    Qui.  Newbrig.  ii.  25. 
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their  own  snares  burst  into  loud  complaints  against  his  loveof 
power  and  thirst  of  revenge:  they  accused  him  to  the  young 
king  of  violatiog  the  royal  privileges,  and  wishing  to  tear  the 
crown  from  his  head;  and  they  hastened  to  Normandy  to  de- 
tn^Liid  redress  from  the  justice  or  the  resentment  of  Henry. 

Under  the  protection  of  his  conductor  the  pri- 
^^'   '  mate  reached  GaQterbury,  where  he  was  joyfully 

received  by  the  clergy  and  people.  Thence  he  prepared  to 
visit  Woodstock,  the  residence  of  the  young  Henry,  to  pay 
his  respects  to  the  prince,  and  to  justify  his  late  conduct  But 
the  courtiers,  who  dreaded  his  influence  over  the  mind  of  his 
former  pupil,  procured  a  peremptory  order  for  him  to  return, 
and  confine  himself  to  his  own  diocese.  He  obey- 
'  ed,  and  spent  the  following  days  in  prayer  and 

the  functions  of  his  sUtion.  Yet  they  were  days  of  distress 
and  anxiety.  The  menaces  of  his  enemies  seemed  to  derive 
importance  from  each  succeeding  event  His  provisions  were 
hourly  intercepted:  his  property  was  plundered:  his  servants 
were  beaten  and  insulted.  On  Christmas  day  he  ascended  the 
pulpit:  his  sermon  was  distinguished  by  the  earnestness  and 
animation  with  which  he  spoke :  at  the  conclusion  he  observ- 
ed that  those  who  thirsted  for  his  blood,  would  soon  be  satis- 
fied, but  that  he  would  first  avenge  the  wrongs  of  his  church 
by  excommunicating  Ranulf  and  Robert  de  Broc,  who  for 
seven  years  had  not  ceased  to  inflict  every  injury  in  their 
power  on  him,  on  his  clergy,  and  on  his  monks.*  On  the 
Dec.  28.  following  Tuesday  arrived  secretly  in  the  neigh- 
Prepantion  bourhood  four  knights,  Reginald  Fitzurse,  Wil- 
of  his  Ham  Tracy,  Hugh  de  Moreville,  and  Richard 

enemies.  Brito.  They  had  been  present  in  Normandy, 
wheni  the  king,  irritated  by  the  representations  of  the  three 
bishops,*  had  exclaimed :  ^<  Of  the  cowards  who  eat  my  bread, 
is  there  not  one^  who  will  free  me  from  this  turbulent  pri^t  V 
an^  mistaking  this  passionate  expression  for  the  royal  license, 
bad  bound  themselves  by  oath  to  return  to  England,  and 
either  carry  off  or  murder  the  primate.  They  assembled  at 
Saltwood,  the  residence  of  the  Brocs,  to  arrange  their  opera- 
tions.! 

The  next  day  about  two  in  the  afternoon,  the 
^^^'  knights  abruptly  entered  the  archbishop's  apart- 

ment, and  neglecting  his  salutation,  seated  themselves  on  the 


*  Steph.  76y  77,  Quadril.  iiL  10.  Ezconimunicavit  unum  ex  mmistris 
re^is  propter  facinus  quoddam  et  cxsos  tninistros  suos,  itemque  Randal* 
phum  hoininem  sceleBtum  totius  malitiie  incentorcm.    Oxiro.  361. 

t  Gervase,  1414. 
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floor.  It  seems  to  have  been  their  wish  to  begin  by  intimi- 
dation :  but  if  they  hoped  to  succeed,  they  knew  little  of  the 
intrepid  spirit  of  their  opponent  Pretending  to  have  receiv- 
ed their  commission  from  Henry,  they  ordered  the  primate 
to  absolve  the  excommunicated  prelates.  He  replied  with 
firmness,  and  occasionally  with  warmth,  that  if  he  had  pub- 
lished the  papal  letters,  it  was  with  the  royal  permission : 
that  the  ease  of  the  archbishop  of  York  had  been  reserved  to 
the  pontiff:  but  that  he  was  wiUing  to  absolve  the  others  on 
condition  that  they  previously  took  the  accustomed  oath  of 
sttbmitting  to  the  determination  of  the  church.  It  was  sin- 
gular that  of  the  four  knights,  three  had,  in  the  days  of  his 
prosperity,  spontaneously  sworn  fealty  to  him.*  Alluding 
to  this  circumstance,  he  said  as  they  were  quitting  the  room, 
**  Knowing  what  formerly  passed  between  us,  I  am  surprised 
you  should  come  to  threaten  me  in  my  own  house." — ^^  We 
will  do  more  than  threaten,"  was  their  reply. 

When  they  were  gone,  his  attendants  loudly 
expressed  their  alarm:  he  alone  remained  cool  ^^^^?^ 
and  collected^  and  neither  in  his  tone  or  gesture  J^biihop. 
betrayed  the  slightest  symptom  of  apprehension. 
In  this  moment  of  suspense  the  voices  of  the  monks  sinking 
vespers  in  the  choir  struck  their  ears;  and  it  occurred  to 
someone  that  the  church  was  a  place  of  greater  security  than 
the  palace.  The  archbishop,  though  he  hesitated,  was  borne 
along  by  the  pious  importunity  of  his  friends:  but  when  he 
heard  the  gates  close  behind  him,  he  instantly  ordered  them 
to  be  re-opened,  saying,  that  the  temple  of  Grod  was  not  to  be 
fortified  like  a  castle.  He  had  passed  through  the  north 
transept,  and  was  ascending  the  steps  of  the  choir,  when  the 
knights  with  twelve  companions,  all  in  complete  armour, 
burst  into  the  church.  As  it  was  almost  dark,  he  might,  if 
he  had  pleased,  have  concealed  himself  among  the  crypts,  or 
under  the  roof:  but  he  turned  to  meet  them,  followed  by  Ed- 
ward Grim,  his  cross-bearer,  the  only  one  of  his  attendants 
who  had  not  fled.  To  the  vociferations  of  Hugh  of  Horsea, 
a  military  subdeacon,  "Where  is  the  traitor?"  no  answer 
was  returned:  but  when  Fitzurse  asked,  <<  Where  is  the  arch- 
bishop?" he  replied:  ^'Here  I  am,  the  archbishop,  but  no 
traitor.  Reginald,  I  have  granted  thee  many  favours.  What 
is  thy  object  now?  If  you  seek  my  life,  I  command  you  in 
the  name  of  God  not  to  touch  one  of  my  people."  When  he 
was  told  that  he  must  instantly  absolve  the  bishops,  he  an- 
swered, <<Till  they  offer  satisfaction,  I  will  not."    <<Then 

*  Stephan.  83.    GerrMC,  1415. 
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die!"  exclaimed  the  assassin,  aiming  a  blow  at  his  head. 
Grim  interposed  his  arm,  which  was  broken,  but  the  force  of 
the  stroke  bore  away  the  primate's  cap,  and  wounded  him  on 
the  crown.*  As  he  felt  the  blood  trickling  down  his  face, 
he  joined  his  hands,  and  bowed  his  head,  saying:  ^^  In  the 
name  of  Christ,  and  for  the  defence  of  his  church,  I  am  ready 
to  die."  In  this  posture,  turned  towards  his  murderers,  with- 
out a  groan  and  without  a  motion,  he  awaited  a  second  stroke 
which  threw  him  on  his  knees:  the  third  laid  him  on  the 
floor  at  the  foot  of  St.  Bennet's  altar.  The  upper  part  of  his 
scull  was  broken  in  pieces :  and  Hugh  of  Horsea  planting  his 
foot  on  the  archbishop'^s  neck,  with  the  point  of  his  sword 
drew  out  the  brains,  and  strevved  them  over  the  pavementt 

Thus,  at  the  age  of  fifty-three,  perished  this  extraordinary 
man,  a  martyr  to  what  he  deemed  to  be  his  duty,  the  preser- 
vation of  the  immunities  of  the  church.  The  moment  of  his 
death  was  the  triumph  of  his  cause.  His  personal  virtues 
and  exalted  station,  the  dignity  and  composure  with  which 
he  met  his  fate,  the  sacred ness  of  the  place  where  the  murder 
was  perpetrated,  all  contributed  to  inspire  men  with  horror 
for  his  enemies,  and  veneration  for  his  character.  The  advo- 
cates of  "  the  customs"  were  silenced.  Those  who  had  been 
eager  to  condemn,  were  now  the  foremost  to  applaud  his  con- 
duct; and  his  bitterest  foes  sought  to  remove  from  themselves 
the  odium  of  having  been  his  persecutors.  The  cause  of 
the  church  again  flourished:  its  liberties  seemed  to  derive  new 
life  and  additional  vigour  from  the  blood  of  their  champion. 

Henry  was  at  Bure  in  Normandy,  celebrating 
Conduct^  the  holidays,  and  displaying  the  pomp  of  royalty 
Afewder.  ^"  ^®  midst  of  his  prelates  and  nobles.  The  news 
plunged  him  at  once  into  the  deepest  melancholy. 
Shut  up  in  his  private  closet,  for  three  days  he  obstinately 
refused  to  take  nourishment,  or  admit  the  offices  of  his  at- 
tendants. The  stain  which  the  fate  of  the  archbishop  would 
imprint  on  his  character,  the  curses  which  the  church  was 
ready  to  heap  on  his  head,  the  long  train  of  calamities  which 
possibly  might  follow,  perhaps  the  consciousness  that,  if  he 
had  not  commanded,  he  had  at  least  suggested  the  murder, 
alarmed  his  imagination,  and  partially  disordered  his  reason. 

•  Ut  pariter  praicideret  brachium  isthaec  referentis,  qui  solas,  cunctis  pra 
metu  fug'ientibus,  ei  adhxsit,  ei  inter  .uhias  eum  contimiit,  donee  altera 
earum  amputata  est.    Grim,  362. 

f  Grim,  apud  Sur.  361,  362.  Stcphan.  84 — 87.  Joan.  Saris,  ep.  286. 
Quadril.  iii.  13—18.  Gcrvase,  1415—1417.  Martcnna,  Thcs.  Anecd.  iii. 
1137. 
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From  this  state  he  was  aroused  on  the  fourth  day  by  the  im- 
portunities of  his  ministers;  and  to  avert  tlie  papal  indigna- 
tion, five  envoys  were  immediately  despatched  to  Italy  with 
almost  unlimited  powers.*  Alexander  refused  to  see  them. 
His  grief  was  not  less  real  than  that  of  the  king:  but  it  pro- 
ceeded from  a  different  cause  He  attributed  the  murder  to 
the  lenity  with  which  he  had  hitherto  treated  the  adversaries 
of  the  primate:  and  that  he  might  decide  on  his  future  con- 
duct without  being  swayed  by  the  interested  advice  of  others, 
he  secluded  himself  for  eight  days  from  the  company  of  his 
most  confidential  friends.  On  the  Thursday  before  Easter  he 
gave  audience  to  the  envoys.  They  warmly  asserted  the  in- 
nocence of  their  master,  and  swore  that  he  would  submit  his 
case  to  the  wisdom,  and  abide  by  the  decision,  of  the  pontiff. 
Moved,  though  not  convinced,  by  their  declaration,  Alexan- 
der excommunicated  in  general  terms  the  assassins,  with  all 
their  advisers,  abettors,  and  protectors;  and  appointed  the 
cardinals  Theodin  and  Albert  his  legates  in  France  to  take 
cognisance  of  the  cause,  t  The  intelligence  was  received  with 
satisfaction  by  Henry:  but,  as  he  was  ignorant  of  the  instruc- 
tions and  intentions  of  the  legates,  he  deemed  it  prudent  to 
withdraw  from  Normandy  before  their  arrival.  He  landed 
in  England  in  the  beginning  of  August:  two  months  were 
spent  in  the  collection  of  a  powerful  army;  and  ^^^  ^g 
in  October  a  fleet  of  four  hundred  sail  bore  him 
to  Waterford  in  Ireland.  His  presence,  ho  alleged,  \yas  ne- 
cessary to  receive  the  submission  of  the  natives:  his  real 
motive,  if  we  may  believe  contemporary  historians,  was  to 
elude  with  decency  the  visit  of  the  legates.  But  before  I  de- 
scribe the  issue  of  this  expedition,  which  has  connected  the 
history  of  the  sister  isle  with  that  of  England,  it  will  be  pro- 

•  St.  Thorn,  ep.  v.  79.  Tlie  king  knew  not  how  to  behave  to  the  mur- 
derers. To  punish  them  for  that  which  they  had  understood  he  wished 
them  to  do,  appeared  ungenerous:  to  spare  them  was  to  confirm  the  ge- 
neral suspicion  that  he  had  ordered  the  murder.  (Gul.  Newbrig.  ii.  25.) 
He  left  them  therefore  to  the  judgment  of  the  spiritual  coui-ts.  In  conse- 
quence they  travelled  to  Rome,  an<l  were  enjoined  by  Alexander  to  make 
a.  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  where  some,  if  not  all,  of  them  died.     Ibid. 

f  Ep.  V.  84,  85.  The  king's  envoys  were  opposed  by  Alexander  of 
Wales  and  Gunter  of  Flanders,  two  clergymen,  who  had  been  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  archbishop.  During  his  exile  clergymen  of  all  nations  were 
anxious  to  be  admitted  into  his  household;  and  to  this  circumstance  many 
owed  their  promotion  after  his  death.  Thus  Hubert  of  Milan  became  drch- 
bishop  of  his  native  city,  and  afterwards  pope  by  the  name  of  Urban  HI. 
Lombatd  of  Placcntia  wasmade  cardinal,  and  archbishop  of  Benevento;  John 
of  Salisburv  was  preferred  to  the  bishopric  of  Chartrea;  Gilbert  to  that  of 
Rochester;'  and  gemd,  and  Hugh  the  Roman,  were  successively  appoinj^?- 
ed  bishops  of  "Coventry.    See  Baronius  ad  ann.  1 172.  ' ' 
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per  to  notice  the  previous  state  of  the  country^  and  the  seYeral 
events  which  enabled  Henry  to  add  to  his  other  titles  thai  of 
*<the  lord  of  Ireland." 

That  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Ireland  were 
h^  h^^^'^L^rf  chiefly  of  Celtic  origin,  is  evident  from  the  lan- 
^land.  gu^g^  s^ill  spoken   by  their   descendants.       Of 

their  manners,  polity,  and  religion,  we  may  safe- 
ly judge  from  analogy.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  they 
lived  in  the  same  rude  and  uncivilized  state,  jn  which  their 
neighbours  were  discovered  by  the  legions  of  Rome,  and  the 
teachers  of  Christianity.*  Books,  indeed,  have  been  publish- 
ed, which  minutely  describe  the  revolutions  of  Erin  from  a 
period  anterior  to  the  deluge:  but  it  is  evident  that  the  more 
early  portion  of  the  Irish  history  of  Keating  rests  on  the  same 
baseless  authority  as  the  British  history  of  Geofiry,  of  bardie 
fictions,  and  of  traditional  genealogies.  These,  perhaps  be* 
fore,  most  probably  after,  the  introduction  of  Christianity^ 
were  committed  to  writing:  new  embellishments  were  added 
by  the  fancy  of  copyists  and  reciters :  and  a  few  additional 
links,  the  creation  of  one  or  two  imaginary  personages,  con* 
nected  the  first  settlers  in  Ireland  with  the  founders  of  the 
tower  of  BabeLt  Nor  were  such  fables  the  peculiar  growth 
of  the  soil  of  Erin.  The  Frank  and  the  Norman,  the  Briton 
and  the  Saxon,  found  no  more  difficulty  than  the  Irishman  in 
tracing  back  tlieir  progenitors  to  the  ark,  and  pointing  out 
the  very  grandson  of  Noah,  from  whom  each  of  them  was 
lineally  descended.]:  Hence,  if  there  were  aught  of  truth  in 
the  traditions  of  these  nations,  it  soon  became  so  blended  with 

*  This  is  asserted  by  Tacitus  (ingenia  cultusque  hominum  non  multnm 
a  Britannia  difTemnt.  Agpric.  xxiv.),  and  by  the  monks  of  Benchor,  about 
a  century  after  the  death  of  their  apostle.  **  Christ  sent  Patrick  to  preach 
ainonj^  the  barbarous  nationa  of  Ireland.'* 

f  Several  of  the  stories  related  by  Keating  and  O'Flaherty  tnay  be  seen 
in  a  more  simple  dress  in  Nennius,  c.  vi. — ^x.  From  the  care  taken  to  con- 
nect them  with  the  histories  of  the  deluge  and  of  Pharoah,  it  is  plain  that* 
if  they  were  not  invented,  they  were  much  embellished,  after  the  preach- 
ing of  Christianity. 

t  For  the  8ax6ns,  see  the  Chronicle,  p.  77$  for  the  Normansp  William  of 
Jumieges,  p.  217;  for  the  Britons,  Nennius,  c.  xiii.  &c.  Of  all  these  gene* 
alof^sts  the  most  amumng  and  ridiculous  is  one  copied  by  Nennius,  from 
whom  we  learn,  1.  That  Alan,  the  son  of  Japhat,  had  three  sons,  Hesicion« 
Armenon,  Neg^o:  2.  That  Hesicion  had  four  children,  whom  he  named 
Franc,  Roman,  Alleman,  and  Brito:  3.  That  Armenon  had  five,  called  Goti^ 
Walagoth,  Cvepidus,  Burgundus,  Longobardus:  4.  and  that  Negno  had  only 
four,  known  by  the  appellations  of  Wandal,  Saxo,  Bulgar,  and  Targus. 
Hence  it  was  ea^  to  trace  the  descent  of  all  tiie  European  nations*  and 
their  relative  degress  of  consanguinity. 
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fiction,  that  at  the  present  day  to  diatinguiah  one  i^m  the 
other  must  prove  a  hopeless  as  well  as  useless  undertaking. 

Though  the  gospel  had  been  preached  in  Ire- 
land at  a  more  early  period,  the  general  conver-  '^^}^  ^<^' 
sion  of  the  na,tiTes  had  been  reserved  for  the  zeal  ^^tSSl^ty. 
of  St  Patrick.  This  celebrated  missionary  was 
bom  in  a  village  between  Dunbarton  and  Glasgow,  which  has 
since  assumed  the  name  of  Kill-patrick.  He  commenced  his 
labours  in  the  year  432,  and  after  a  life  of  indefatigable  exer- 
tion, died  at  an  advanced  age  in  493.*  His  disciples  appear 
to  have  inherited  the  spirit  of  their  teacher:  churches  and 
monasteries  were  successively  founded :  and  every  species  of 
learning  known  at  the  time,  was  assiduously  cultivated.  It 
was  the  peculiar  happiness  of  these  ecclesiastics  to  escape  the 
visits  of  the  barbarians,  who  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries 
depopulated  and  dismembered  the  western  empire.     When 

science  was  almost  extinguished  on  the  continent,  it  still 

* 

*  The  existance  of  St.  Patrick  has  been  recently  denied  by  Dr.  Ledwich« 
who,  while  he  assumes  the  right  of  incredulity  himself,  presumes  much  on 
the  credulity  of  his  readers,  u  he  expects  them  to  believe  on  his  mere  as* 
sertion  that  this  celebrated  missionary  was  never  heard  of  before  the  ninth 
centuiy.  If  he  had  taken  the  trouble  to  make  the  inquiry,  he  would  have 
found  St.  Patrick  mentioned  by  the  very  ancient  author  of  the  life^  of  St* 
Gertrude  (Annal.  Bened.  i.  467),  by  Cummin  CAsser.  Syllog.  epist.  32^,  by 
Adamnan  (in  proL  vit  S.  Columb.):  by  Bede  (Martyr,  p.  351),  by  Alcuin 
(Vit  S.  Willibrordi)-,  and  in  the  old  antiphonary  of  the  monastery  of  Ben- 
cher. To  these  authorities  enumerated  by  that  learned  antiquary  Dr. 
O'Conor  (Prol.  zliz.)  I  may  add  the  ancient  litany  published  by  Mabillon 
(Anal,  vet  168y,  which  cannot  be  more  recent  than  the  seventh  century. 
The  antiphonary  of  Benchor,  formerly  employed  in  the  service  of  that 
church,  is  still  preserved  in  the  Ambrosian  hbrary  at  Milan  (No.  10.  Lit.  c.)» 
and  contains  but  three  hymns  in  honour  of  particular  sunts,  the  first  of 
whom  is  St  Patrick.  It  is  entitled,  Hymnus  S«  Patritii,  magistri  Scotorum: 
and  Uiough  it  displays  little  taste  or  ability,  incontestably  proves  that  he 
WW  then  conudered  as  the  apostle  of  Ireland. 

Audite  omnes  amantes 
.  Deum,  sancta  merits 

Viri  in  Christo  beati 

Patrici  episcopi— * 

Dominus  ilium  elegit 

Ut  doceret  bari>aras 

Gentes,  et  piscaret 

Per  doctrinx  retia  .  .  • 

Hibetnas  inter  gentes. 
Dr.  OH^nar  conceives  this  venerable  MS.  to  have  bees  written  about 
flie  year  690,  from  the  notices  contained  in  a  hymn  at  the  end:  but  if  he 
eouM  have  inspected  it  himself,  he  would  have  discovered  that  this  last 
hymn  is  an  addition  bjr  a  later  hand,  and  that  the  body  of  the  MS.,  with  the 
Msage  in  question,  is  much  more  andent.  Oltrochi,  the  late  learned 
fibranan,  pronounced  it  of  the  same  a^  with  St  Columbanus  hiinietf»  in 
whose  monastery  at  Bobbio  it  was  originally  prescnred. 
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emitted  a  faint  light  from  the  remote  shores  of  Erin:  strangers 
from  Britain, Gaul  and  Germany,  resorted  to  the  Irish  schools;* 
and  Irish  missionaries  established  monasteries  and  imparted 
instruction  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  and  amid  the  snows 
of  the  Appennines.  During  this  period,  and  under  such 
masters,  the  natives  were  gradually  reclaimed  from  the  ig- 
norance and  pursuits  of  savage  life :  but  their  civilization  was 
retarded  by  the  opposite  influence  of  their  national  institutions: 
it  was  finally  arrested  by  the  invasions  of  the  Northmen,  who 
from  the  year  748  during  more  than  two  centuries,  almost 
annually  visited  the  island.  These  savages  traversed  it  in 
every  direction;  went  through  their  usual  round  of  plunder, 
bloodshed,  and  devastation;  and  at  last  occupying  the  sea 
coasts,  formed  settlements  at  the  mouths  of  the  navigable 
rivers.  The  result  was  the  same  in  Ireland  as  in  Britain  and 
Gaul.  Hunted  by  the  invaders  into  the  forests,  and  compelled 
to  earn  a  precarious  subsistence  by  stealth  and  rapine,  the 
natives  forgot  the  duties  of  religion,  lost  their  relish  for  the 
comforts  of  society,  and  quickly  relapsed  into  the  habits  and 
vices  of  barbarism. 

The  national  institutions  to  which  I  have  just 
Their  cub-    alluded  as  hostile  to  the  progress  of  civilization, 
were  tanistry  and  gavelkind.     I.  The  inhabitants 
were  divided  into  numerous  septs,  each  of  which  obeyed  the 
-,    .  paternal  authority  of  its  canfinny  or  chief.     The 

"^**^'  canfinnies,  however,  seldom  enjoyed  indepen- 
dence. The  weak  were  compelled  to  submit  to  the  control 
of  their  more  powerful  neighbours,  who  assumed  tlie  titles  of 
kings;  and  among  the  kings  themselves  there  always  existed 
an  ard-riagh  or  chief  monarch,  who,  if  he  did  not  exercise,  at 
least  claimed,  the  sovereignty  over  the  whole,  island.  The 
law  of  tanistry  regulated  the  succession  to  all  these  dignities 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  It  carefully  excluded  the 
sons  from  inheriting  the  authority  of  their  father:  and  the 
tanist,  the  heir  apparent,  was  elected  by  the  suffrages  of  the 
sept  during  the  life-time  of  the  ruling  chieftain.  The  eldest 
of  the  name  and  family  had,  indeed,  the  best  title  to  this  dis- 
tinction: but  his  capacity  and  deserts  were  previously  sub- 
mitted to  examination;  and  the  charge  of  crime,  or  cowardice, 
or  deformity,  might  be  urged  as  an  insuperable  objection  to 
his  appointment.     If  the  reigning  family  could  not  supply  a 

*  In  mentioning  the  northern  Saxons,  who  crowded  to  hear  the  Irish 
teacheisy  Bede  has  recorded  an  honourable  trait  in  the  character  of  the 
nativea.  ^  Quos  omnes  Scoti  libentissime  suscipientes,  victuro  quotidianum 
sine  pretio,  libros  quoque  ad  legendum^ac  magisterium  gratuitum  prxbere 
curabant    Bede  Hitt.  liU  27. 
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fit  person,  the  new  tanist  was  selected  from  the  next  branch 
in  the  sept:  and  thus  every  individual  could  flatter  himself 
that  in  the  course  of  a  few  generations  the  chieftainry  might 
fall  to  the  lot  of  his  own  posterity.  Such  a  custom,  however, 
could  not  fail  to  create  intestine  quarrels,  which,  instead  of 
waiting  the  tardy  decision  of  the  triennial  assembly  of  the 
states,  were  generally  terminated  by  the  passions  and  swords 
of  the  parties.  The  elections  were  often  attended  with  blood- 
shed: sometimes  the  ambition  of  the  tanist  refused  to  await 
the  natural  death  of  his  superior :  frequently  the  son  of  the 
deceased  chieftain  attempted  to  seize  by  violence  the  dignity 
to  which  he  was  forbidden  to  aspire  by  the  custom  of  his 
country.  Hence  every  sept  and  every  kingdom  was  divided 
by  opposite  interests;  and  the  successful  candidate,  instead  of 
applying  to  the  improvement  of  his  subjects,  was  compelled 
to  provide  for  his  own  security  by  guarding  against  the  wiles, 
the  treachery,  and  the  swords,  of  his  rivals.* 

II.  Gavelkind  is  that  species  of  tenure,  by 
which  lands  descend  to  all  the  sons  equally,  and  *^®  ^  ' 
without  any  consideration  of  primogeniture.  It  prevailed  in 
former  ages  among  all  the  British  tribes:  and  some  relics  of 
it  in  an  improved  form  remain  in  England  even  at  the  present 
day.  Among  the  Irish  it  existed  as  late  as  the  reign  of  James 
I. :  and  still  retained  the  rude  features  of  the  original  institu- 
tion*. While  it  excluded  all  the  females,  both  the  widow  and 
the  daughters,  from  the  possession  of  land,  it  equally  ad- 
mitted all  the  males  without  distinction  of  spurious  or  le- 
gitimate birth.  Yet  these  did  not  succeed  to  the  individual 
knds  held  by  their  father.  At  the  death  of  each  possessor 
the  landed  property  of  the  sept  was  thrown  into  one  common 
mass :  a  new  division  was  made  by  the  equity  or  caprice  of 
the  canfinny;  and  their  respective  portions  were  assigned  to 
the  diflferent  heads  of  families  in  the  order  of  seniority.  It  is 
evident  that  such  a  tenure  must  have  opposed  an  insuperable 
bar  to  agricultural  improvement,  and  to  the  influence  of  agri- 
culture in  multiplying  the  comforts  of  civilized  life.  It  could 
only  exist  among  a  people  principally  addicted  to  pasturage; 
and  to  whom  the  prospect  of  migrating  to  a  more  favourable 
situation,  made  a  transient,  preferable  to  a  permanent,  inte- 
rest in  the  soil.  Accordingly  Davis  tells  us,  that  even  in  his 
time,  the  districts,  in  which  gavelkind  was  still  in  force, 
*' seemed  to  be  all  one  wilderness,  ^'t 

•  The  annals  of  Ireland  furnish  very  few  instances  in  which  a  son  obtained 
the  gfovernment  on  the  death  of  his  father.  More  than  lialf  of  the  kings 
appear  to  have  been  murdered,  or  to  have  fallen  in  battle. 

f  IHvii,  Reports,  p.  134. 
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When  the  natives,  after  a  lone  struggle,  a«- 
Ih^^^ifth  s^"^®^  ^^®  ascendancy  over  the  Danes,  the  re- 
centiOT.         storation  of  tranquillity  was  prevented  by  the 

ambition  of  their  princes,  who,  during  more  than 
a  hundred  years,  contended  for  the  sovereignty  o?  the  island. 
It  was  in  vain  that  the  pontiffs  repeatedly  sent,  or  appointed^ 
legates  to  establish  the  discipline  of  the  canons,  and  reform 
the  immorality  of  the  nation:  that  the  celebrated  St  Mala- 

chy  added  the  exertions  of  his  zeal:  and  that  the 

Irish  prelates,  in  their  synods,  published  laws, 
and  pronounced  censures.  The  efficacy  of  these  measures 
was  checked  by  the  turbulence  of  the  princes  and  the  obsti- 
nacy of  the  people:*  it  was  entirely  suspended  by  the  sub- 
sequent invasion  of  the  English.  The  state  of  Ireland  at  that 
period  has  been  delineated  by  Girald,  who  twice  visited  the 

island,  once  in  the  company  of  his  brother,  a  mili- 
^^^^*  tary  adventurer^  and  afterwards  as  the  chaplain 
1185.        ^^  secretary  of  John,  the  youngest  of  Henry's 

sons.  In  three  books  on  the  topography,  and 
two  on  the  subjugation  of  Ireland,  he  has  left  us  the  detail  o( 
all  that  he  had  heard,  read,  and  saw.  That  the  credulity  of 
the  Welshman  was  often  deceived  by  fables,  is  evident:  nor 
is  it  improbable  that  his  partiality  might  occaMonally  betray 
him  into  unfriendly  and  exaggerated  statements:  yet  the  ac- 
curacy of  his  narrative  in  the  more  important  points  is  con- 
firmed by  the  whole  tenor  of  Irish  and  English  history,  and 
by  its  accordance  with  the  accounts  which  the  abbot  of  Clair- 
vaux  had  received  from  St  Malachy  and  his  disciples,  t  The 
ancient  division  of  the  island  into  five  provinces  or  kingdoms, 
was  still  retained  :j:  but  the  nominal  sovereignty  over  the 


*  of  a  great  council  of  the  laity  and  clei^  assembled  in  IIGT"  it  is 
marked  as  something  very  extraordinaty,  that  **  they  separated  in  peace, 
without  quarrel^  or  battle,  or  recrimiT)ationy  owing  to  the  great  prudence 
of  Roderick,  king  of  Ireland."    Annal.  iv.  Itfagist.  ad  ann. 

j-  I  hare  attentively  perused  the  Cambrensis  eversus  of  Lynch,  a  work 
of  much  learning  and  ingenuity.  In  several  instances  he  may  have  overturn- 
ed the  statements  of  Girald:  in  the  more  important  points  he  has  completely  « 
failed.  The  charge  of  barbarism  so  frequently  and  forcibly  brought  fbr- 
ward  by  9L  Bernard,  could  be  neither  repelled,  nor  evaded.  His  principal 
resource  has  been  to  insinuate,  that  it  should  be  confined  to  a  small  dis- 
trict, though  his  authority  describes  it  as  general  (per  universam  Hiber- 
niam ....  ubique.  Yit  Malach.  1937) :  and  to  contend  that  it  was  eradicat- 
ed by  St.  Malachy,  though  the  contrary  is  proved  by  incontestable  evidence. 
See  Lynch,  p.  151. 

^  These  provinces  were  Leinster,  Desmond  or  South  Munster,  Tuamond 
or  North  Munster,  Connaught  and  Ulster.  Meath  was  considered  as  an- 
nexed to  the  dignity  of  monarch  of  Ireland.  Dr.  O'Conor  has  attempted 
to  describe  the  limits  of  these  difisions  fh>m  the  more  ancient  writen. 
Proleg.  Iviii.  lix. 
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whole,  which  for  several  genentioos  had  been  posseBsed  by 
the  O'Neals,  had  of  late  been  assumed  by  different  chieftains, 
and  was  now  claimed  by  the  O'Connors,  kings  of  Connaught. 
The  sea-ports,  inhabited  chiefly  by  the  descendants  of  the 
Oatmen,  were  places  of  some  trade.*  Dublin  is  styled  the 
rival  of  London:  and  the  wines  of  Languedoc  were  imported 
in  exchange  for  hides,  t  But  the  majority  of  the  natives 
shunned  the  towns,  and  lived  in  huts  in  the  country.  Tbe^ 
preferred  pasturage  to  agriculture.  Restraint  and  labour 
were  deemed  by  them  the  worst  of  evils:  liberty  and  indo- 
lence the  most  desirable  of  blessings.  |  The  children  owed 
little  to  the  care  of  their  parents:  but  shaped  by  the  hand  of 
nature,  they  acquired,  as  they  ffrew  up,  elegant' forms, 
which  aided  by  a  lofty  stature  and  florid  complexion,  excited 
the  admiration  of  the  invaders.  Their  clothing  was  scanty, 
fashioned  after  a  manner  which  to  the  eye  of  Girald  appeared 
barbarous,  and  spun  from  the  wool  of  their  sheep,  sometimes 
dyed,  but  generally  in  its  natural  state.  In  battle  tbey 
measured  the  valour  of  the  combatants  by  their  contempt  for 
artificial  assistance;  and  when  they  beheld  the  English 
knights  covered  with  iron,  hesitated  not  to  pronounce  them  de- 
void of  real  courage.  Their  own  arms  were  a  short  lance,  or 
two  javel ms,  with  a  hatchet  of  steel  called  a  <<  sparthe."  This 
the  invaders  found  to  be  a  most  formidable  weapon.  It  was 
wielded  with  one  hand,  but  with  such  address  and  impetuosi- 
ty, as  generally  to  penetrate  through  the  best  tempered  arm- 
our. To  bear  it  was  the  distinction  of  freemen:  and  as  it 
was  always  in  the  hand,  it  was  frequently  made  the  in- 
strument of  revenge.§  They  constructed  their  houses  of 
timber  and  wicker  work  with  an  ingenuity  which  extorted 
the  praise  of  the  English.||  Their  churches  were  gene- 
rally built  of  the  same  materials:  and  when  archbishop 
Malachy  began  to  erect  one  of  stone,  the  very  attempt  excited 
an  insurrection  of  the  people,  who  reproached  him  with 
abandoning  the  customs  of  his  country,  and  introducing  those 
of  Graul.T     In  temper  the  natives  are  described  as  irascible 

*  The  Ostmen  of  iKland  were  the  same  u  tbe  Northmen  of  the  Sazoa 
writen.    Their  native  country  lay  to  the  eastward.     Girald,  750. 

f  Giraldy  700.  Divilinum,  urbem  maritimain^  portuque  celebenximo 
nostrarum  emubon  Londonianim.    Newb.  ii.  26. 

i  Girald,  739. 

i  QiraUl,  738.  743. 

t  They  erseted  fbr  Hemy  IL  at  Dublin  virgeum  paktium  magfnum. 
Genr.  1431.  It  ia  called  by  Brorapton,  Opua  de  vtigia  mififioe  ad  modum 
ilUus  patriK.    Bromp.  1079. 

Y  He  witbed  to  build  at  Benchor  otatorium  lapideani  ad  initar  illorum 
que  in  aliis  reg^onibus  eztructa  conapexerat    IndSginae  minti  sunt,  qus4 

Vol.  IL  2Q 
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and  inconstant,  warmly  attached  to  their  frienda,  faithless 
and  vindictive  towards  their  enemies.*  Music 
was  the  acquirement  in  which  they  principallT' 
sought  to  excel;  and  the  Welshman,  with  all  his  partiality  for 
his  own  country,  has  the  honesty  to  assign  to  the  Irish  the 
superiority  on  the  harp.t 

That  the  clergy  of  Ireland  in  the  sixth  centuiy 
The  Irish       differed  in  some  points  of  discipline  from  tho 
^'^'  clergy  of  the  neighbouring  churches,  is  plain  from 

the  disputes  respecting  the  time  of  Easter  and  the  form  of  the 
tonsure:  that  they  agreed  in  all  points  of  doctrine  is  equally 
evident  from  the  history  of  these  very  disputes,  from  the  cor- 
dial reception  of  the  Irish  ecclesiastics  in  Gaul  and  Italy,  and 
from  the  easy  amalgamation  of  their  rules  with  those  of  the 
continental  monks.}  During  the  invasions  of  the  Northmen, 
they  were  the  principal  sufferers:  at  the  return  of  tranquillity 
Aieir  churches  and  possessions  fell,  in  many  instances  at  least, 
into  the  hands  of  laymen,  and  were  retained,  according  to 
the  custom  of  tanistry,  in  the  possession  of  the  same  family 
for  several  generstions.$  This  was  the  fate  even  of  the 
church  of  Armagh,  the  orignal  see  of  St  Patrick,  and  the 
residence  of  the  metropolitan  of  Ireland.     During  the  lapse  of 

in  tem  iDa  necdum  xdificia  ejusmodi  inTenirentur — O  bone  vir,  quid  tibi 
▼iflum  est  nostris  hanc  inducere  legionibus  novitatem.  Scot!  suraus^  non 
Galli.  S.  Bern,  in  Vit.  S.  Makch.  1952.  He  had  built  in  the  same  place, 
but  before  he  had  visited  other  countries,  de  lignis  Ixvigatis,  sed  apte  fir- 
miterque  contextum,  opus  Scoticum,  pulchrum  satis.  Id.  1935.  I  observe 
that  Bede.  ibur  centuries  before,  gave  the  same  name  of  opera  Scotica  to 
tiie  wooden  churches  built  in  the  north  of  England  by  the  Irish  missionaries. 
Bed.  Hist.  iii.  25. 

•  Oirald,  743.     See  some  instances  in  Vit.  Malach.  1950, 1951. 

t  Id.  739. 

i  Though  the  moderns  tell  us  that  tli^y  did  not  admit  the  supremacy  of 
the  popes,  no  such  information  is  contained  in  any  ancient  writer.  From 
Bede  we  incidently  learn  that  on  points  of  difficulty  they  were  accustomed 
to  consult  the  Koman  church  (Hist.  ii.  19),  and  to  submit  to  its  decisions. 
Hist.  iii.  3.  Cummin  (he  wrote  in  630),  in  his  letter  to  Segieiius»  says  that 
to  obtain  the  judgment  of  the  holy  see,  misimus  quos  novimus  sapientes 
esse,  velut  natos  ad  matrem.    Usher,  Svl.  ep.  p.  34. 

%  This  custom  prevailed  both  in  Wales  uul  Ireland.  Hzc  ecelesia,  says 
Giraldus,  sicut  et  alic  per  Hibemiam  et  WaUiam  phires,  abbatem  laicum 
habet.  Usus  enim  inolevit,  et  prava  consuetude,  ut  viri  in  parochia  poten- 
tesy  primo  ecclesiamm  patroni  et  defensores  a  clero  constituti,  postea  totum 
sibi  JUS  usurparent,  terras  omnes  sibi  appropriarent,  solum  altaria  cum  de- 
cimis  et  obventionibus  clero  relinquentes,  et  hxc  ipsa  filiis  suis  clericis  et 
cognatis  assignantes.  Itin.  Camb.  863.  Thus  when  St.  Malachy  was  made 
abbot  of  Benchor,  the  possessions  of  the  monastexy  were  held  by  the  lay 
abbot.  A  tempore  quo  destructum  est  monasterium  non  defuit,  qui  iUu4 
teneret  cum  possesnonibus  suis.  Nam  et  constituebantur,  per  electionem 
etiam,  et  abbates  appellabantur,  servantes  nomine  et  non  re  quod  olim  ex* 
tlterat.    D.  Bernard,  in  vit  Malach.  1935. 
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almost  two  centuries  it  bad  been  oceupied  by  individuab 
of  the  same  lineage^  fifteen  of  whom  immediately  succeeded 
each  other.  Of  these  six  only  were  clergymen:  the  rest  were 
hty  chieftains,  who,  though  they  did  not  presume  to  exercise 
the  episcopal  functions,  enjoyed  with  the  title  the  emoluments 
of  the  bishopric.  Celsus  cktermined  to  abolish  this  abuse, 
and  chose  for  his  successor  the  celebrated  Malachy  O'Mor- 
gan:  but  the  family  of  Celsus  deemed  the  appointment  an  in- 
vasion of  their  just  rights,  and  at  hit  death  placed  Maurice, 
one  of  his  relatives,  on  the  metropolitan  throne*  Maurice, 
at  his  decease  left  his  dimity  to  Nichel:  but  Niche!  was  ex* 
pelled  by  the  neighbouring  chieftains,  and  Malachy,  aft^  a 
delay  of  five  years,  obtained  the  precarious  possession  of 
Armagh.  It  was  to  this  prostitution  of  the  archiepisoopal 
authority  that  St  Bernard  attributed  the  want  of  canonical 
discipline  among  the  clergy,  and  the  prevalence  of  immorali- 
ty, superstition,  and  incestuous  concubinage  among  the  peor 
pie.*  .  To  remedy  such  evils  the  popes,  for  almost  a  century 
before  the  invasion,  had  employed  the  zeal  of  foreign  and 
national  legates:  and  Girald  bears  a  willing  testimony  to  the 
general  character  of  the  clergy,  with  whom  he  had  been  ac- 
quainted. But  while  he  praises  their  devotion,  continency,t 
and  personal  virtues,  he  Justly  complains,  that,  living  in  com- 
munities under  the  eye  of  their  bishop  and  abbot,  they  confin- 
ed themselves  to  the  practices  of  the  monastic  profession,  and 
neglected  the  principal  office  of  clergymen,  the  duty  of  in- 
structing the  ignorance,  and  of  reproving  the  vices,  of  the 
people.:!^ 

The  proximity  of  Ireland  to  England,  and  the 
inferiority  of  the  natives  in  the  art  of  war,  had    Henry's 6r«t 
suggested  the  idea  of  conquest  to  both  William    JE^^'to-" 
the  conqueror,  and  the  first  Henry.     The  task,     Und. 
which  they  had  abandoned,  was  seriously  taken 
up  by  the  son  of  Matilda.     To  justify  the  invasion  of  a  free 
and  unofiending  people,  hiAmbition  had  discovered  that  the 

*  Vit.  S.  Malsch.  1937—1941.  Serm.  in  transitu  Malach.  301.  Inde 
tota  ilia  per  iiniversam  Hibemiam  dissolutio  ecclesiatticx  disciplinz.  Inde 
iUa  ubique  pro  consuetudine  Christiana  saeva  subintroducta  barbaries.  1937. 
•See  also  1932. 1936.     Girald,  743,  743. 

f  We  are  repeatedly  told  that  the  ancient  clergy  of  Ireland  were  married : 
but  I  can  6nd  no  proof  of  the  assertion.  Hie  fragment  which  is  so  often 
quoted  from  Usher,  means  the  reverse.  It  states  tliat  the  missionaries,  the 
sainta  of  the  first  order,  who  lived  among  the  people,  did  not  refuse  the 
services  of  women,  because  they  were  superior  to  temptation;  while  those 
of  the  second  order,  who  followed  them,  dwelt  in  monasteries,  from  the 
precinpts  of  which  females  were  excluded.     Usher,  913. 

t  Girald,  745, 746. 
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civilization  of  their  manners  and  the  reform  of  their  clergy 
were  benefits,  which  the  Irish  ought  cheerfully  to  purchase 
with  the  loss  of  their  independence.  Within  a  few  months 
after  his  coronation,  John  of  Salisbury,  a  learned  monk,  and 
afterwards  bishop  of  Chartres,  was  despatched  to  solicit  the 
approbation  of  pope  Adrian.  The  envoy  was  charged  to 
assure  his  holiness  that  Henry's  principal  object  was  to  pro- 
vide instruction  for  an  ignorant  people,  to  extirpate  vice  from 
the  Lord's  vineyard,  and  to  extend  to  Ireland  the  annual  pay* 
ment  of  Peter-pence:  but  that,  as  every  christian  island  was 
the  property  of  the  holy  see,*  he  did  not  presume  to  make 
the  attempt  without  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  successor 
of  St. Peter.  The  pontiff,  who  must  have  smiled  at  the  hy- 
pocrisy of  this  address,  praised  in  his  reply  the  piety  of  his 
dutiful  son;  accepted  and  asserted  the  right  of  sovereignty 
which  had  been  so  liberally  admitted;  expressed  the  satisfac- 
tion with  which  he  assented  to  the  king's  requeat;  and  ex- 
horted him  to  tKsar  always  in  mindUie  conditions  on  which 
that  assent  had  been  srounded.t  At  the  follow- 
^^JS^'  ^^^  Michaelmas  a  great  council  was  held  to  deli- 
^^°  berate  on  the  enterprise:  but  a  strong  opposition 

was  made  by  the  empress  mother,  and  the  barons:  other  pro- 
jects offered  themselves  to  Henry's  ambition;  and  the  papal 


*  Sane  Hibemiam  et  omnes  insulas  (Home  seems  to  have  read  re|^a» 

for  he  traotlatesit,  kingdcmis),  quibus  sol  justitix  christus  illuzit, ad 

jus.  S.  Petri  et  sacroaanctx  Romanx  ecclesix  (quod  tua  etiam  nobilitas  re- 
cognoscit)  non  est  dubium  pertinere.  Chart  Adriani.  Leg.  Sax.  319.  But 
on  what  did  this  extraordinary  claim  rest.^  On  the  donation  of  Gonstantiney 
the  authenticity  of  which  was  never  questioned  by  the  critics  of  those  ages. 
This  we  learn  from  the  negociator  himself.  Omnes  insuls  de  jure  antiquo^ 
ex  donatione  Constantini,  qui  earn  fundarit  et  dotavit,  dicuntur  ad  eccle- 
siam  Romanam  pertinere.  Joan.  Saris.  Metalog.  ir.  42.  Keating  (p.  548) 
pretends  that  the  Irish  princes  in  1092  gave  the  sovereignty  of  the  island  to 
pope  Urban  II.>  through  enmity  to  Donchad  O'Brian,  king  of  Munster. 
But  Donchad  wss  expelled  in  1047,  an^^e  Irish  in  their  memorial  to  John 
XXll.,  contend  that  their  raonarchs  never  acknowledged  a  superior  in 
temporals  before  the  English  invasion.     Ford.  xii.  26. 

t  See  the  letter  in  Qirald,  787,  Diceto,  529,  Leg.  Sax.  319.  A  most 
unfaithful  translation  is  published  in  Mr.  Plowden's  Ireland,  torn.  i.  App. 
No.  1.  John  of  Salisbury,  who  must  have  known  its  real  purport,  calls  it  a 
grant  of  inheritance.  Ad  preces  meas  Henrico  concessit  et  dedit  Hyber- 
niam  jure  luereditario  possidendam,  sicut  liters  ipsius  testantur.  Metalog. 
iv.  49.  It  is  however  observable,  that  Adrian  in  this  instrument  avoids  the 
usual  Umguage  of  feudal  ^nts:  he  merely  signifies  his  acquiescence  in  the 
king's  project:  he  is  willmg  that  Henry  should  enter  Ireland,  and  be  ac» 
knowledged  as  lord  by  the  natives.  Gratum  et  acceptum  habemus,  ut  pro 
dalatandis  ecclesiae  terminis,  &c.  insulam  illam  ingredisris— et  illius  terrr 
populus  honorifice  te  recipiat,  et  sicul  dominum  yeneretur.  Jjsg.  Sa> 
Ibid.    Compare  this  with  Hume's  account,  c.  ix. 
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letter  was  conaigoed  to  oblivion  in  the  archives  of  tlie  castle 
of  Winchester.* 

Fourteen  years  after  this  singular  negociation 
a  few  Welsh  adventurers  landed  in  Inland  at    First  mva- 
the  solicitation  of  one  of  the  native  princes. 
Dennot,  king  of  Leinster,  had  several  years  be-        ^152^  . 
fore  carried  away  by  force  DerVorgil,  the  wife 
of  O'RuarCy  prince  of  Breffoy  or  Leitrim.     The  lady  appears 
to  have  been  a  willing  captive:  but  the  husband,  to  avenge 
his  disgrace,  claimed  the  assistance  of  Turlogh        .  ^ 
O'Connor,  monarch  of  Ireland;  and  the  adulterer 
was  compelled  to  restore  the  fugitive.     From  this  period 
Dermot  and  O'Ruarc  adhered  to  opposite  interests  in  all 
the  disputes  which  asitaled  the  island.     Durins  the  life  of 
Maurice  O'Loghlin,  wno  succeeded  O'Connor  in  the  sovereign 
authority,  Dermot  braveil  the  power  of  his  adver- 
sary;  but  on  the  death  of  that  prince  the  house  of        ^^^^' 
O'Connor  resumed  the  ascendancy:  O'Ruarc  de-         iys6. 
stroyed  Ferns,  the  capital  of  Leinster;  and  Dermot 
was  driven  out  of  the  Island,  t    The  exile  aban*        1157. 
doned  by  his  countrymen,  solicited  the  assistance 
of  strangera      Passing  through  England  to  Aquitaine,  he 
did  homage  for  his  dominions  to  Henry,  and  obtained  per- 
mission to  enlist  adventurers  in  his  service.     His  offers  were 
accepted  by  Richard  de  Clare,  surnamed  Strongbow,  earl  of 
Strigtil,  or  Pembroke,  :t  ^  nobleman  of  ruined  fortunes  and  in 
disgrace  with  his  sovereign,  and  by  two  brothers,  Robert 
Fitz-Stephen,  and  Maurice  Fitz-Gerald,  Welsh  gentlemen, 
equally  distressed  in  their  circumstances,  and  equally  ready 
to  engage  in  any  desperate  enterprise.  §    Rely- 
ing on  their  promises  Dermot  returned  to  Ireland,    Bv  Welsh 
and  found,  during  the  winter  months,  a  secure    JH^"' 
asylum  in  the  monastery  of  Ferns.     In  the  begin-        ^"59^ 
ning  of  summer  Fitz-Stephen  landed  in  Bannock      June  24. 
bay,  accompanied  or  followed  by  one  hundred 
and  forty  knights,  sixty  coats  of  mail,  and  three  hundred 

*  Chron.  Norm.  991.  When  Louis  a  few  years  later  (1159)  meditated  a 
similar  expedition  into  Spain,  and  for  that  purpose  req\iested  the  consilium 
et  fiiTorem  Romanae  eeclesix,  the  answer  was  veiy  different. — Adrian  dis- 
suaded him,  because  it  was  inconsulta  ecdesiaet  populo  terrx  iOius.  Bou- 
quet, XV.  690. 

f  1  have  preferred  this  account  of  the  Irish  annalists  to  that  of  Girald. 

t  He  took  the  title  of  Strigui  from  a  castle  of  tliat  name  near  Chepstow. 
Bugd.  Introd.  to  Baron. 

^  These  brothers  were  by  different  husbands  the  sons  of  Nesta,  a  Welsh 
princess,  who  while  she'  was  the  mistress  of  Henry  I.  had  borne  to  that 
monarch  Robert,  the  celebrated  earl  of  Gloucester. 
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archers.  The  kinc  Joined  them  with  e  body  of  nativefl,  and 
by  the  reduction  of  Wexford,  struck  dismay  into  the  hearts 
of  his  enemies.  He  then  led  his  forces  against  Donald,  the 
prince  of  Ossory,  a  ferocious  chieftain,  whose  jealousy  a  few 
years  before  had  deprived  the  eldest  of  Dermot's  sons  of  his 
sight,  and  afterwards  of  his  life.  The  men  of  Ossory,  five 
thousand  in  number,  amid  their  forests  and  marshes,  defended 
themselves  with  success:  but  by  a  pretended  flight  they  were 
drawn  into  the  plain,  where  a  charge  of  the  English  cavalry 
bore  them  to  the  ground,  and  the  fallen  were  immediately 
despatched  by  the  natives  under  the  banner  of  Darmot.  A 
trophy  of  two  hundred  heads  was  erected  at  the  feet  of  that 
savage,  who  testified  his  joy  by  dapping  his  hands,  leaping 
in  the  air,  and  pouring  out  thanksgivings  to  the  Almighty. 
As  he  turned  over  the  heap,  he  discovered  the  head  of  a  former 
enemy.  His  hatred  was  rekindled  at  the  sight,  and  seiz- 
ing it  by  the  ears,  in  a  paroxysm  of  fury,  he  tore  off  the  nose 
with  his  teeth.* 

The  ambition  of  Dermot  now  aspired  to  the 
And  by  sovereignty  of  the  island.     With  this  view  he 

strirul  solicited  reinforcements  from  England,  and  re- 

iiro.  minded  the  earl  of  Strigul  of  his  engagements. 
<'We  have  seen,"  says  the  king  in  a  singular 
letter  preserved  by  Girald,  <Hhe  storks  and  the  swallows. 
The  birds  of  the  spring  have  paid  us  their  annual  visit;  and 
at  the  warning  of  the  blast  have  departed  to  other  climes. 
But  our  best  friends  has  hitherto  disappointed  our  hopes. 
Neither  the  breezes  of  the  summer,  nor  the  storms  of  the 
winter,  have  conducted  him  to  these  shores,  "t  His  expecta- 
tions were  soon  realized  by  the  arrival  of  Fitz^Gerald  and 
Raymond,  with  twenty  knights,  thirty  coats  of  mail,  and  one 
hundred  and  seventy  archers.  The  strangers  landed  four 
miles  to  the  south  of  Waterford,  and  were  immediately  op- 
posed by  O'Phelain  at  the  head  of  three  thousand  men. 
They  retired  before  the  multitude  to  the  rock  of  Dundolf, 
where,  aided  by  the  advantage  of  the  ground,  they  repelled 
every  attack.  Fame  exaggerated  the  loss  of  the  natives  to 
five  hundred  men:  but  the  glory  of  the  victory  was  sullied 

*  Girald  seems  to  have  received  the  account  from  an  eye-witness*  760. 
763.  The  decapitation  of  the  slain  was  probably  an  Irish  custom.  But  if 
it  were,  it  was  adopted  by  the  in^'aders.  When  O'Ruarc  was  slain  at  a  con- 
ference between  him  and  Hugh  de  Lacy,  his  head  was  sent  to  the  king  in 
England  (Girald,  780):  and  on  the  defeat  of  the  men  of  Kilkenny,  the  yic- 
tors  offered  one  hundred  heads  to  prince  John  in  Dublin.     Id.  807. 

t  Girald,  767. 
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by  the  cruelty  of  the  invaders,  who  wantonly  precipitated 
leventy  of  their  eaptives  from  the  promontory  into  the  sea.* 

When  Strongbow  despatched  the  last  reinforcement,  he 
had  obtained  an  ambiguous  permission  from  Henry;  he  now 
followed  with  twelve  hundred  archers  and  knights,  though 
he  had  recently  received  an  absolute  prohibition.    At  the 
third  assault  Waterford  was  taken.  Dermot  eager- 
ly  marched  against  Dublin.     It  was  carried  by        ^^* 
storm,  and  the  victor  testified  by  numerous  donations  his  gra«« 
titude  for  the  services  of  his  smxiliaries.    But  while  he  was 
meditating  new  conquests,  he  was  arrested  by  death:  and 
Sjongbow,  who  had  previously  married  his  daughter  Eva, 
and  had  been  appointed  his  successor,  immediately  assumed 
the  royal  authority.    The  most  powerful  efforts 
w^re  noiv  made  to  expel  the  strangers  from  Dub-        ^^^^* 
lin.     The  former  inhabitants,  who  had  escaped         ]^_ 
under  Asculf  the  Ostman,  attempted,  with  the  aid 
of  sixty  Norwegian  vessels,  to  regain  the  city.     They  were 
scarcely  repulsed,  when  Roderic  king  of  Connaught  sat  down 
before  it     In  the  ninth  week  of  the  siege  he  was  surprised 
by  a  saUy  from  tlie  garrison,  and  the  multitude 
of  his  followers  was  completely  dispersed.     Last-         ^^  '  * 
ly  O'Ruarc  with  the  natives  of  Meath,  undertook  to  avenge 
the  cause  of  his  country.     He  lost  his  son,  and  the  bravest  of 
his  associates.! 

When  the  Welsh  adventurers  first  sailed  to  the 
aid  of  Dermot,  Henry  had  viewed  the  enterprise    J?*^^  "^''* 
with  contempt:  their  subsequent  success  awaken-  "  * 

ed  his  jealousy.  As  soon  as  he  heard  of  the  capture  of 
Waterford,  he  forbade  by  proclamation  any  of  his  subjects  to 
cross  over  to  Ireland,  and  commanded  all,  who  had  already 
joined  in  the  invasion,  to  return  under  the  penalty  of  forfeit- 
ure. Strongbow  was  alarmed,  and  despatched  Raymond  to 
lay  his  conquests  at  the  feet  of  his  sovereign.  The  messenger 
was  unable  to  procure  an  answer.  Henry  of  Mountmaurice 
followed,  and  was  equally  unsuccessful.  The  e^rl,  convinced 
of  his  danger,  now  sulopted  the  advice  of  his  friends,  and  re- 
pairing to  England,  waited  on  Henry  at  Newnham,  in  Glou- 
cestershire. At  first  he  was  ignominiously  refused  an  au- 
dience: and  to  recover  the  royal  favour,  renewed  bis  homage 
and  fealty,  surrendered  to  Henry  the  city  of  Dublin,  the  sur- 
rounding cantreds,  and  the  castles  and  harbours  in  his  posses- 
sion, and  consented  to  hold  the  remainder  of  bis  lands  in  Ire- 
land as  tenant  in  chief  of  the  English  crown.    The  king  was 

•  Id,  766-^769.  t  Girald,  766—775. 
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now  satisfied:  the  acquisitions  of  the  adventurers  had  been 
transferred  to  himself;  and  he  permitted  Stronsbow  to  ac- 
company him  to  Milford  Haven,  where  he  embarked  with 
five  hundred  knights,  their  esquires,  and  a  numerous  body  of 
archers,  on  board  a  fleet  of  four  hundred  transports. 
He  landed  at  Waterford,  received  during  a  hasty 
progress  the  homage  of  die  neighbouring  pripces, 
and  directed  his  march  towards  Dublin,  where  a 
temporary  palace  of  timber  had  been  erected  for  his  recep- 
tion. It  was  his  wish  rather-  to  allure  than  to  compel  sub- 
mission: and  the  chieftains  whom  hope,  or  fear,  or  example, 
daily  led  to  his  court,  were  induced  to  swear  obedience  to  his 
authority,  were  invited  to  his  table,  and  were  taught  to  ad- 
mire the  magnificence  and  afiability  of  their  new  sovereign. 
But  while  so  many  others  crowded  to  Dublin,  the  pride  of 
O'Connor  refused  to  meet  a  superior :  and  the  severity  of  the 
season,  with  the  inundation  of  the  country,  placed  him  be- 
yond the  reach  of  resentment  He  condescended  however 
to  see  the  royal  messengers  on  the  banks  of  the  Shannon,  and 
to  make  in  their  presence  a  nominal  submission.  The 
princes  of  Ulster  alone  obstinately  preserved  their  indepen- 
dence: they  would  neither  visit  the  king,  nor  own  his  au- 
thority.* 

When,  in  the  preceding  year  Dermot  let  loose 
Councils  of  i^ig  foreign  auxiliaries  against  his  countrymen,  the 
bishoTs*^  Irish  bishops,  surprised  at  their  unexampled  suc- 
cess, had  assembled  at  Armagh,  and,  looking  on 
the  strangers  as  the  ministers  of  the  divine  wrath,  had  enact- 
ed that  every  slave,  who  had  been  imported  from  England, 
should  be  imniediately  restored  to  his  freedom.! 
After  the  arrival  of  Henry,  they  held  another 
synod  at  Cashel  under  thepresidency  of  the  papal  legate,  the 
bishop  of  Lismore ;  signed  a  formal  recognition  of  the  king's 
sovereignty;  and  framed  several  canons  for  the  reform  of  their 
church.  By  these  polygamy  and  incestuous  marriages  were 
prohibited:  baptism  was  ordered  to  be  administered  by  the 
priest  in  the  church,  and  not  by  laymen  in  private  houses : 
the  clergy  were  declared  exempt  from  the  exactions  of  their 
chieftains ;  the  payment  of  tithes  and  the  chant  of  the  service 
%vere  enjoined :  the  form  was  prescribed,  by  which  the  dying 
ought  to  dispose  of  their  property;  and  provision  was  made 
for  the  decent  sepulture  of  the  dead4    The  archbishop  of 


•  Girald,  770. 775^  776,    Gemse»  1420.    Newbrig.  iL  26. 

t  Gindd,  770. 

tiSirald,776.    Ben.  Abb.  30,  3 L    Brompt  1071. 
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Armagh,  a  prelate  advanced  in  years,  and  renerated  for  his 
sanctity,  was  prevented  by  indisposition  from  attending  the 
council:  but  he  visited  the  king  at  Dublin:  and  amused  the 
courtiers  by  exhibiting  as  his  travelling  companion  a  white 
cow,  the  milk  of  which  formed  the  principal  part  of  his 
nourishment*^ 

It  had  been  the  wish  of  Henry  to  spend  the 
following  summer  in  Ireland,  to  penetrate  to  the    5®"'^^[J*" 
western  and  northern  coasts,  and  by  the  erection    e^^j. 
of  castles  in  favourable  situations  to  ensure  the 
submission  of  the  country.     But  he  was  recalled       .^^^ 
to  England  in  the  spring  by  affairs  of  greater  ur* 
gency ;  and  left  the  island  without  having  added  an  inch  of 
territory  to  the  acquisitions  of  the  original  adventurers.     His 
nominal  sovereignty  was,  indeed,  extended  over  four  out  of 
five  provinces,  but  his  real  authority  was  confined  to  the  can- 
treds  in  the  vicinity  of  his  garrisons.    There  the  feudal  cus- 
toms and  services  were  introduced  and  enforced:    in  the 
rest  of  the  island  the  national  laws  prevailed;  and  the  Irish 
princes  felt  no  other  change  in  their  situation,  than  that 
they  had  promised  to  a  distant  prince  the  obedience,  which 
they  had  previously  paid  to  the  king  of  Connaught    At 
Henry's  departure  the  supreme  command  had  been  given  by 
him  to  Hugh  de  Lacy,  with  the  county  of  Meath       ^^^^ 
for  his  fee.    But  during  the  war,  which  after- 
wards ensued  between  the  king  and  his  sons,  De  Lacy  was 
summoned  to  the  assistance  of  the  father,  and  tl}e  government 
of  the  English  conquests  reverted  to  the  earl  of  Strigul,  who 
possessed  neither  the  authority  to  check  the  rapacity  of  his 
followers,  nor  the  power  to  overawe  the  hostility  of  the  na- 
tives.    The  castles  which  had  been  fortified  in  Meath,  were 
burnt  to  the  ground:  Dublin  was  repeatedly  insulted:  four 
English  knights,  and  four  hundred  Ostmen,  their 
followers,  fell  in  a  battle  in  Ossory ;  and  the  go- 
vernor himself  was  compelled  to  seek  refuge  within  the  cas- 
tle of  Waterford.     A  seasonable  supply  of  forces  raised  the 
siege;  and  restored  the  preponderance  of  the  English.! 

It  was  during  this  period,  when  his  authority     ggqu^j  ^f 
in  Ireland  was  nearly  annihilated,  that  Henry  be-    the  tubju- 
thought  him  of  the  letter  which  he  had  formerly    gation  of 
procured  from  Pope  Adrian.     It  had  been  for-    ^'•nd. 
gotten  during  almost  twenty  years :  now  it  was  drawn  from 

*  He  died  in  1174»  in  his  87th  year.  The  four  masters  give  him  this 
character.  Vir  virginea  puritate  et  cordis  munditia  coram  Deo  et  bomini- 
bus,  gloriosus  in  senectute  bona  sanctissime  obiit.     Id.  ad  ann. 

t  Girald,  77B.  782.  785.  786. 

Vol.  n.  27 
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obscurity,  was  intrusted  to  William  Fitz-AIdhelm^and  Nicho- 
las, prior  of  Wallingford;  and  was  read  by  them  with  much 
solemnity  to  a  synod  of  Irish  bishops.*  How  far  it  served  to 
convince  these  prelates  that  the  king  was  the  rightful  sove-. 
reign  of  the  island,  we  are  left  to  conjecture :  bqt 
the  nfext  3'ear  O'Connor  sent  the  archbishop  of 
Tuam  to  Windsor,  and  a  treaty  of  *^  final  concord"  was  con- 
cluded by  the  ministers  of  the  two  princes*  In  this  instru- 
ment, Henry  grants  to  his  liege  man,  Roderic,  king  of  Con- 
naught,  that  he  should  be  king  under  the  English  crown,  as 
long  as  he  faithfully  performed  the  services  to  which  he  was 
bound :  that,  on  the  annual  payment  of  tribute  he  should  pos- 
sess his  own  lands  in  peace,  as  he  did  before  the  invasion : 
that  he  should  have  under  him  all  the  other  chieftains  of 
Ireland,  who  should  hold  their  lands  in  peace,  as  long  as  they 
were  faithful  to  the  kin^  of  England,  and  paid  him  tribute ; 
that  Roderic  should  collect  that  tribute  and  transmit  it  to 
Henry;  should  punish  the  defaulters;  and  if  it  were  necessa- 
ry, call  in  for  that  purpose  the  aid  of  the  king^s  constable :  that 
the  tribute  should  be  every  tenth  merchantable  hide  on  the 
lands  of  the  natives :  and  that  the  authority  of  Roderic  should 


•.  Ginld,  787.  Henry  also  procured  at  this  time  a  confirmation  of  Adrian't 
mnt.  Concesnonem  ejusdem  Adrian!  super  Hibemici  reg^ni  dominio  vobis 
indulto  ratam  haberous,  et  confirmamus:  quatenus,  eliminatis  terrae  ilKua 
spurcitiis,  barbara  natio,  quae  christiano  censetur  nomine^  vestra  indulgen- 
tiamorum  induat  Tcnustatem.  Usser,  Syl.  epist.  111.  These  expressions 
hare  aroused  the  indignation  of  some  native  writers,  who  probably  were  not 
aware  of  the  causes  which  induced  the  pontiff  to  malce  use  of  them.  Jn  the 
Liber  niger  scaccarii  (p.  42 — 49),  are  three  briefs  dated  on  the  20th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1172,  and  directed  to  the  king*  of  England,  to  the  kings  and 
princes  of  Ireland,  and  to  the  prelates  who  had  assembled  in  the  council  of 
Cashel,  and  who  had  sent  him  a  written  account  of  the  statd  of  their  church. 
In  all  these  briefs  he  speaks  in  strong  terms  of  the  licentioua  habits,  and 
the  untamed  passions  of  tlie  people.  The  following  extract  wiU  perhaps 
justify  the  offensive  expressions.  Ut  alias  enormitates  et  vitia  quibus  eadem 
gens,  omissa  religione  christianae  fidei  satis  irreverenter  deservit,  omitta- 
inus,  .  .  .  novercas  suas  publice  introducunt,  ct  ex  eis  non  erubescunt 
filios  procreare,  frater  uxore  fratris  eo  vivente  abutitur,  unus  se  doabus 
sororibus  miscet,  et  plerique  illorum,  matre  rellcta,  filias  introducunt.  Ibid, 
p.  45.  Nor  does  this  statement  depend  solely  on  the  authority  of  the  pon- 
tiff: it  is  confirmed  by  every  other  monument  of  the  times.  Both  arch- 
bishop Lanfranc  and  his  successor  St.  Anselm,  in  their  correspondence 
with  the  Irish  kings,  make  similar  complaints.  The  latter  says,  riri  ita  li- 
bere  et  publice  suas  uxores  uxoribus  aliorum  commutant,  sicut  quilibet 
equum  equo.  Usser,  Syl.  epist  70.  94,  95.  See  also  St  Bernard  in  Vit. 
,)lal.  1932. 1936, 1937.  Girald,  742,  743.  Truth,  the  first  duty  of  the  his- 
torian, has  compelled  me  to  notice  these  passages;  nor  do  I  see  how  it  can 
affect  the  character  of  a  noble  and  highly-gpfled  people,  if  they  acknow- 
ledgpe  that  their  ancestors,  like  the  ancestors  of  their  neighbours,  were  in 
former  ages  far  removed  from  the  habits  and  decencies  of  civilized  life. 
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extend  over  the  whole  island  with  the  exception  of  the  de- 
mesne lands  belonging  to  Henry,  and  those  belonging  to  his 
barons,  that  is  Dublin,  Meath,  Wexford,  and  Watenord,  as 
far  as  Duncannon.*  Roderic  afterwards  surrendered  one  of 
hij^sons  to  Henry  as  a  hostage  for  his  fidelity.! 

But  treaties  could  not  bind  the  passions  of  either  the  natives 
or  foreigners.     The  former,  urged  by  national  resentment^ 
seized  every  opportunity  of  wreaking  their  vengeance  on 
their  despoilers:  the  latter,  for  the  most  part  men  of  lawless 
habits  iind  desperate  fortunes,  could  only  support  themselves 
by  plunder,  and  therefore  sought  every  pretext  to  create  or 
to  prolong  hostilities.     Strongbow  died  in  1177, 
leaving  two  children  by  Eva,  a  son,  who  followed        /^^^J 
his  father  to  the  grave,  and  a  daughter,  named         ""*  * 
Isabella,  heiress   to   the  kingdom  of  Leinster.      With  the 
guardi«^Qship  of  this  lady,  Henry  conferred  the  government 
on  Fitz-Aldhelm,  a  minister  fond  of  money,  and  addicted  to 
pleasure,  who  shunned  the  dangers  of  war,  and  enriched  him- 
self at  the  expense  of  his  inferiors.     De  Courcy,  a  rough 
soldier,  and  second  in  command,  took  advantage  of  the  dis- 
content of  the  army,  and  with  three  hundred  and  fifty  men, 
in  defiance  of  the  governor's  prohibition,  made  an  .incursion 
into  the  province  of  Ulster.    They  hoped  to  sur- 
prise Mac  Dunleve  the  king,  in  his  resic^ence  at       ^^^^ 
bownpatrick:  to  their  astonishment  with  the  Irish         ®  '    ' 
chief  they  found  the  cardinal  Vivian,  a  legate  from  Rome,  on 
his  road  towards  Dublin.     This  ecclesiastic,  unable  to  dis- 
suade the  invaders,  gave  his  benediction  to  Mac  Dunleve,  and 
exhorted  him  to  fight  bravely  in  the  defence  of  his  country. 
But,  though  the  men  of  Ulster  were  famed  for  their  courage, 
they  were  no  match  for  the  superior  discipline  and  armour  of 
their  opponents:  in  three  baittles  victory  declared  for  De 
Courcy,  and  the  conqueror  was  able  to  retain  the  possession 
of  Downpatrick,  in  despite  of  the  constant,  and  occasionally 
successful,  hostilities  of  the  natives.:^ 

Henry  had  obtained  from  the  pontiff  a  bull  em- 
powering him  to  enfeoff  any  one  of  his  sons  with     ^^JS^*^^**"* 
the  lordship  of  Ireland.     In  a  great  council  as-    vernor^^Mid 
sembled  at  Oxford  he  conferred  that  dignity  on     lord  of  Ire- 
John,  a  boy  in  his  twelfth  year:  and  cancelling    l»n<l' 
the  grants  he  had  formerly  made,  retained  for  him-         ^^^'' 
self  in  demesne  all  the  sea-ports  with  the  adjoining  cantreds, 

*  Rym.  Feed.  i.  41.     Ben.  Abb.  ii.  123. 

t  Id.  Hov.  348. 

^  Giimld,  r94.    Ben.  Abbu»  169.    Newbriff.  iii.  9. 
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and  distributed  the  rest  of  the  English  possessions  among  the 
chief  adventurers,  to  be  holden  by  the  tenure  of  military  ser- 
vice of  him,  and  of  his  son  Jc^n.*  At  the  same  time  Hugh 
de  Lacy  was  appointed  lord  deputy,  an  officer,  whose  talents 
and  administration  have  been  deservedly  praised.  He  rebuilt 
the  castles  in  Meath,  invited  the  fugitives  to  re-settle  in  their 
former  homes,  and  by  his  equity  and  prudence  reconciled 
them  to  the  dominion  of  strangers.  But  his  merit,  joined  to 
his  marriage  with  a  daughter  of  Roderic  O'Connor,  alarmed 
the  jealous  temper  of  Henry:  and  he  received  an  order  to 
resign  his  authority  to  Philip  de  Worcester,  who  in  a  few 
months  was  superseded  by  the  arrival  of  Prince 
i^^'i  John  attended  by  a  numerous  force.  Unfor- 
tunately the  counsellors  and  favourites  of  the 
prince  were  Normans,  who  viewed  with  equal  contempt 
the  chieftains  of  the  Irish,  and  the  adventurers  from  Wales. 
The  former  they  irritated  by  insults,  ridiculing  their  garb, 
and  plucking  their  beards.  The  latter  they  ofiended  by 
removing  *them  from  the  garrison  towns  to  serve  in  the 
marches.  Their  thirst  for  wealth  made  no  distinction  be- 
tween friend  or  foe.  Even  the  lands  of  the  Septs,  which  had 
hitherto  proved  faithful,  were  now  divided:  and  the  exiles, 
from  the  desire  of  revenge,  their  local  knowledge,  and  their 
gradual  improvement  in  the  art  of  war,  soon  became  for- 
midable adversaries.  The  strangers  lost  several  of  their  most 
fortunate  leaders,  with  the  greater  part  of  their  retainers:  the 
English  ascendancy  rapidly  declined:  the  council  was  divided 
by  opposite  opinions  and  angry  recriminations:  and  John, 
.  after  an  inglorious  rule  of  nine  months,  was  re- 

called by  his  father,  t  De  Courcy,  by  repeated 
and  laborious  expeditions,  preserved,  if  he  did  not  extend,  the 
English  conquests;  which  comprised  the  maritime  districts  of 
Down,  Dublin,  Wexford,  Waterford,  and  Cork,  connected 
with  each  other  by  a  long  chain  of  forts.  This  was  the  pe- 
riod when  the  natives,  had  they  united  in  the  cause  of  their 
country,  might,  in  all  probability,  have  expelled  the  invaders. 
But  they  wasted  their  strength  in  domestic  feuds.  Even  the 
family  of  their  national  sovereign  was  divided  by  a  most  san- 
guina^  contest  Murrogh,  the  son  of  Roderic,  with  the  aid 
of  an  English  partisan,  had  invaded  the  territory  of  his  father. 
He  was  taken,  imprisoned,  and  deprived  of  sight.  His  par- 
tisans rescued  him:  and  Roderic  retired  to  a  convent  By 
the  English  of  Munster  the  old  king  was  restored  to  his 
throne:  his  son  Connor  Manmoy  compelled  him  once  more 
to  return  to  his  asylum.     Manmoy  was  murdered  by  one  of 

•  Hovod.  233.  t  Ginld,  805.  80r»  808.    Hoved.  359. 
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his  brothers:  that  brother  fell  by  the  revenge  of  a  nephew; 
and  Connaught  presented  a  dreadful  scene  of  anarchy  and 
carnage,  till  another  brother,  Cathal  the  bloody-handed,  sub- 
dued every  competitor,  and  obtained  the  pre-eminence,  which 
had  been  enjoyed  by  his  father.* 

That  the  reader  might  form  an  accurate  notion 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  authority  of  the  Eng-  HcanrU re- 
lish princes  was  originally  e^blished  in  Ireland,  ^^\h« 
I  have  conducted  the  narrative  of  these  events  to  pope, 
the  death  of  Henry.  It  is  now  time  to  revert  to 
the  personal  history  of  that  monarch.  During  five  months, 
from  the  day  of  his  landing  at  Waterford  lul  the  end  of 
March,  it  was  observed  that  not  a  single  vessel  from  Eng- 
land or  his  territories  on  the  continent  had  arrived  on  the 
Irish  coast  So  unusual  a  suspension  of  intercourse  was  attri- 
buted to  the  tempestuous  state  of  the  weather:  the  real  cause 
was  the  policy  oi  the  kins,  who  even  at  that  distance  dreaded 
the  spiritual  arms  of  the  kgates.  At  Wexford  he  received  a 
favourable  message:  and  sailing  instantly  for  England,  tra- 
versed the  island  with  expedition,  and  crossed  the  channel  to 
Normandy.  When  Louis,  who  believed  him  to  be  in  Dub- 
lin, heard  that  he  was  at  Barfleur,  he  exclaimed:  <<  The  king 
of  England  neither  rides  nor  sails.  He  flies  with  the  rapidity 
of  a  bird.  One  moment  transports  him  from  Ireland  to  England : 
another  from  England  to  France."  If  his  first  conference 
with  the  legates  proved  unsatisfactory,  at  the  second  every 
difficulty  was  amicably  adjusted.  In  the  cathedral  of  Avran- 
ches,  before  the  legates,  bishops,  barons,  and  people,  with 
his  hand  placed  on  the  book  of  the  Gospels,  he  solemnly 
swore  that  he  W9l8  innocent  both  in  word  and  deed  of  the  mur- 
der of  the  archbishop.  This  oath  was  taken  spontaneously: 
but,  as  he  could  not  deny  that  he  had  at  least  given  occasion 
by  passionate  expressions  to  the  project  of  the  assassins,  he 
consented  to  maintain  during  twelve  months  two  hundred 
knights  for  the  defence  of  the  holy  land,  to  serve,  if  the  pope 
required  it,  for  three  years  against  the  infidels  either  in  Pales- 
tine Or  Spain;  to  restore  the  knds  and  possessions  belonging 
to  the  friends  of  the  archbishop:  to  allow  appeals  on  taking 
reasonable  security  from  persons  whom  he  suspected:  and  to 
abolish  the  customs  hostile  to  the  liberties  of  the  clergy,  if  any 

•  Rodcric  retired  to  the  monastery  of  Conn  in  1184,  and  died  in  1198, 
At  the  age  of  82.  At  hia  death  he  divided  his  treasures  among  the  poor, 
the  churches  of  iKUnd,  and  those  tf  Rome  and  Jerusalem.  O'Conor. 
buzviii* 
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such  customs  had  been  introduced  since  his  accession.*  Im- 
mediately after  the  oath  the  king  was  solemnly  absolved  from 
all  censures  by  the  legates. 

The  reader  will  have  observed  that  by  the  last  article  the 
original  cause  of  the  dissention  between  Henry  and  the  late 
primate  had  been  left  open  for  discussion.  Four  years  elaps- 
ed before  the  question  was  terminated.  During  the  interval 
the  constitutions  of  Clarendon,  though  still  unrepealed,  were 
not  enforced:  and  the  secular  and  spiritual  tribunals,  though 
actuated  by  the  same  spirit  of  rivalry,  preferred  their  respect- 
ive claims  with  unusual  moderation.  The  former  were  struck 
dumb  by  the  martyrdom  of  the  primate  and  the  subsequent 
submission  of  the  monarch:  the  latter  were  checked  by  (he 
indecision  of  Richard,  the  new  archbishop,  whose  courage 
evaporated  in  vaunts  and  menaces.      At  length,  in  conse- 

Juence  of  a  request  by  the  king,  a  legate  arrived,  the  car- 
inal  Hugo  Petroleone,  a  relation  and  friend  of  Henry.     In  a 
1176  great  council  at  Northampton  the  matter  was  de- 

bated; and  the  result  may  be  learned  from  a  let- 
ter which  the  king  sent  to  Alexander  by  the  legate.  After 
professing  his  high  veneration  for  the  pontiff,  Henry  informs 
him,  that,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  many  among  his 
barons,  the  four  following  points  had  been  granted:  1.  That 
no  clergyman  should  be  personally  arraigned  before  a  secular 
judge  for  any  crime  or  transgression,  unless  it  were  against 
the  laws  of  the  forest,  or  regarded  a  lay  fee,  for  which  he 
owed  service  to  a  lay  lord:  2.  That  no  bishopric  or  abbey 
should  be  kept  in  the  king's  hands  longer  than  a  year,  unless 

*  Hoved.  303,  303.  Ep.  S.  Tho.  y.  88,  89.  Ep.  Joan.  8ari8»  390.  In 
the  oaUi  published  from  the  acts  of  Alexander  byBaronius  (xii.  637,)  and 
by  Muratori  (Rer.  Ital.  Scrip,  iii.463,)  there  occurs  an  additional  and  very 
important  article.  Pneterea  ego  et  major  filius  meus  rex  juramus  quod  a 
domino  Alexandre  papa  et  catholicis  ejus  successoribus  recipiemus  et  te- 
nebimus  regnum  Ang^liae,  et  nos  et  siiccessores  nostri  in  perpetuum  non 
reputabimus  nos  Angltx  veros  reges,  donee  ipsi  nos  catholicos  reges  tenue- 
rint.  From  the  silence  of  alt  the  letters  now  extant,  which  we^e  written 
on  the  occasion,  the  authenticity  of  this  article  mig^t  fairly  be  doubted^ 
were  it  not  supported  by  what  seems  to  me  incontrovertible  eridence.  1. 
It  is  certain  that  besides  the  public  oaths,  there  were  private  articles,  which 
were  kept  secret.  The  leg^ates  say:  promisit  etiam  et  aliade  libera  volun- 
tate  gerenda,  qux  non  oportet  scripturse  serie  denotare.  Ep.  Card,  ad 
Archiep.  Raven,  apud  Hov.  303.  2.  Henry  himself  the  very  next  year,  in  a 
letter  preserved  by  his  secretu*y  Peter  de  Blois,  mentions  as  a  thing  per- 
fectly understood  between  him  and  the  pope,  that  helic^ds  the  kingdom  of 
England  in  fee  from  the  Roman  church.  Vestrx  jurisdictiunis  est  regnum 
Angliac,  et  quantum  ad  feudatarii  juris  obligationem  vobis  duntaxat  ob- 
noxius  teneor  et  astring^r.  Pet  Bles.  ep.  136.  I  conceive  therefore  that 
he  took  this  oath  of  feudal  subjection,  but  on  a  promise  that  it  should  be 
kept  Secret. 
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it  were  required  by  the  evident  necea^ity  of  the  case:  3.  That 
the  murderers  of  clerks,  on  their  conviction  or  confession  be- 
fore the  king's  justice,  in  the  presence  of  the  bishop  or 
his  officer,  besides  the  usual  punishment  of  laymen,  should 
forfeit  their  inheritances  for  ever:  4.  And  that  clergymen 
diould  never  be  compelled  to  make  Wager  of  battle.*  The 
exception  in  liie  first  of  these  articles  was  severely  condemned 
by  the  clergy,  but  could  not  with  decency  be  opposed  by  the 
legate.  The  church  had  forbidden  to  ecclesiastics  the  exer- 
cise of  hunting:  and  if  in  the  pursuit  of  this  amusement  they 
involved  themselves  in  trouble,  it  was  unreasonable  that  they 
should  claim  the  protection  of  the  very  canons  which  they  had 
broken.  With  respect  to  the  third  article  it  may  be  observ- 
ed, that  the  spiritual  courts  asserted  a  jurisdiction  over  the 
murderers  of  clerks:  but  as  they  could  only  impose  the  ca- 
nonical penance  of  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  to  obtain  absolution 
from  the  pontiff,  the  inadequacy  of  the  punishment  tended  to 
encourage  rather  than  restrain  the  perpetration  of  the  crime. 
Hence  it  became  the  wish  of  the  prelates  themselves  that  the 
trial  of  such  offences  should  be  confined  to  the  secular  courts, 
but  in  the  presence  of  the  bishop  or  his  deputy,  to  see  that 
justice  was  done.t  The  usual  punishment  was  then  inflicted 
on  the  convict,  the  amputation  of  a  foot  and  hand,  and  to  this 
was  added  the  forfeiture  of  his  property.  The  remaining 
articles  require  no  explanation. 

•  Diceto,  591,  592.  Notwithstanding  this  original  letter,  preaeired  hjr 
a  contemporary  historian,  several  modem  writers  tell  us  that  in  this  council 
the  constitutions  of  Clarendon  were  renewed  and  confirmed.  They  have 
been  misled  by  an  interpolation  in  the  text  of  Gervasc,  owing  probably  to 
the  ignorance  of  some  copier.  Gervase  tells  us  (1433,)  that  the  assize  of 
Clarendon  was  renewed  and  ordered  to  be  enforced;  after  which  come 
these  words:  pro  cujus  execrandis  institutis  beatus  mart3rr  Thomas  exula- 
vit,  ct  martyrio  coronatus  est.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  the  assize  of 
Clarendon  was  a  very  di^erent  thing  from  the  constitutions  of  Clarendon. 
Both  Benedictus  Abbas  (i.  136,)  and  Hoveden  (413,)  have  inserted  it  in 
their  account  of  the  council  of  Northampton.  It  formed  the  code  of  in- 
structions given  to  the  itinerant  judges,  and  had  no  reference  whatever  to 
the^'privileges  claimed  by  the  clergy. 

t  There  is  among  the  letters  of  Peter  of  Blois,  one  from  the  primate  on 
this  subject,  written  to  three  of  the  bishops,  probably  just  before  the  coun- 
cil of  Northampton.  He  maintains  that  the  claim  of  criminal  jurisdiction 
in  such  cases  is  contrary  to  the  gospel  and  the  decretals,  that  it  leaves  the 
lives  of  tlic  clergy  without  protection,  is  the  cause  of  many  murders,  and 
that  as  the  church  has  not  the  power  of  hiflicting  adequate  punishment*  the 
cognizance  of  such  offences  ought  to  be  restored  to  the  secular  tribunals. 
Bles.  cpist,  73.  I  conceive  that  the  third  article  was  enacted  in  conse- 
quence  of  this  letter. 
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I  _ 

In  hiB  negociation  with  the  cardinals  llieodin 
Th« king's     gjjj  Albert,  Henry  had  succeeded  beyond  his* 
"^"^  most  sanguine  expectations:  his  tranquillity  was 

soon  interrupted  by  a  new  and  equally  vexatious  quarrd  ori- 
ginating in  his  own  family.  For  his  children  in  their  more 
early  years  he  had  displayed  an  affection  bordering  on  excess; 
but  as  they  grew  up,  the  indulgent  parent  was  gradually 
changed  into  a  jealous  and  despotic  sovereign.  Eleanor  had 
borne  him  four  sons,  to  each  of  whom  his  extensive  domi* 
nions  offered  an  ample  inheritance*  Henry,  the  eldest,  had 
already  been  crowned  king  of  England:  the  dutchies  of  Aqui- 
taine  and  Bretagne  were  settled  on  Richard  and  Geofiry:  and 
John  the  youngest,  though  the  courtiers  csJled  him  <<  lack- 
land'' and  <<  sansterre,"  was  destined  by  his  father  to  suc- 
ceed to  the  lordship  of  Ireland.  For  reasons,  with  which  we 
are  unacquainted,  Henry  had  not  permitted  the  consortof  his 
eldest  son  to  be  crowned  with  her  husband:  and  the  omission 
was  resented  by  Louis  as  a  marked  and  unpardonable  insult 
both  to  himself  and  his  daughter.    To  appease  that  monarch 

the  ceremony  was  now  repeated.     Margaret  was 
AusHir       anointed  and  crowned  together  with  Henry;  and 

soon  afterwards  the  younff  king  and  queen  paid  a 
visit  to  her  father  at  Paris.  On  their  return  they  required 
the  immediate  possession  of  England  or  Normandy,  that  with 
the  title  they  mieht  be  enabled  to  maintain  the  di^ty  which 
they  had  received.  The  demand  was  heard  with  mdisnation, 
and  dismissed  with  contempt:  and  Eleanor,  who  had  foreseen, 
laboured  to  foment,  the  discontent  of  her  son.  Once  that 
princess  had  been  passionately  attached  to  her  husband :  but 
for  some  years  he  had  deserted  her  bed  for  a  succession  of 
mistresses;  and  she  eagerly  grasped  the  opportunity  of  inflict- 

ing  that  revenge,  with  the  hope  of  which  she  had 
fronTtluj*^  consoled  her  jealousy.  At  her  instigation  the 
court  with  young  Henry,  while  the  court  was  on  its  return 
their  from  Limoges,  eloped   to  his  father-in-law  at 

"^nra         Chartres :  before  three  days  had  elapsed,  Richard 
^j*j^g        and  Geoffry  followed  the  steps  of  their  brother: 

and  shortly  afterwards  it  was  ascertained  that  the 
queen  herself,  the  original  contriver  of  the  mischief,  had  also 
absconded.* 

These  unexpected  events,  so  rapidly  succeeding  each  other, 
convinced  the  king  of  the  existence  of  a  plot  more  deeply 
laid,  and  more  widely  diffused,  than  he  had  suspected.    His 


*  Newb.  ii.  2r.    Dicet  559.  561.    Horcd.  305. 
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first  object  was  the  recovery  of  his  wife,  and  his 
three  sons.     With  this  view  he  employed  the  hi-     ^^^^^  «• 
shops  of  Normandy  to  write  to  Eleanor  an  admo* 
nitory  letter,  in  which  they  assured  her,  that  unless  she  re- 
turned to  her  husband,  and  brought  her  children  with  her, 
they  should  feel  it  their  duty  to  enforce  obedience  by  eccle- 
siastical censures.     She  escaped,  however,  the  disgrace  of 
excommunication  by  what  she  probably  deemed  a  more  se- 
rious evil.    She  fell  into  the  hands  of  her  offended  husband, 
by  whom  she  was  immediately  committed  to  close  confine- 
ment    With  the  exception  of  one  short  interval,  probably 
of  only  a  few  weeks,  she  remained  a  prisoner  till  his  decease.* 

At  the  same  time  Henry  had  sent  the  archbi- 
shop of  Rouen,  and  the  bishop  of  Lisieux,  to  The  princes 
Paris,  with  instructions  to  solicit  the  return  of  his  return.  ^ 
sons,  and  an  offer  to  make  the  king  of  France 
umpire  between  him  and  them.  The  reader  may  judge  how 
cruelly  his  feelings  must  have  been  wounded  by  the  reproach- 
ful, though  not  unmerited,  reply  of  Louis.  ^^He  spoke  of 
your  character,"  say  the  two  prelates  in  a  letter  to  Henry, 
'<  with  freedom  and  asperity.  He  said  that  he  had  already 
been  too  often  the  dupe  of  your  artifice  and  hypocrisy :  that 
you  had  repeatedly,  and  on  the  slightest  pretences,  violated 
your  most  sacred  engagements:  and  that  after  the  experience 
which  he  had  had  of  your  duplicity,  he  had  determined  never 
more  to  put  faith  in  your  promises.  Pardon  us,  royal  sir,  if 
we  think  it  our  duty  to  write,  what  it  was  painful  to  us  to 
hear:  but  our  charge  requires,  that  we  should  not  only  de- 
liver the  message,  which  was  intrusted  to  us,  but  also  report 
the  answer  which  we  received.'^t 

At  Easter  the  plans  of  the  three  princes  began     They  are 
to  be  developed.     Louis  and  the  French  barons,     ^"^*^  ^^ 
who  had  been  summoned  for  the  occasion,  bound 
themselves  by  oath  to  aid  with  ail  their  power  the  young  Henry 
in  his  attempt  to  obtain  possession  of  England:  while  he,  on 
his  part,  solemnly  engaged  never  to  make  peace  with  his 
father  without  the  consent  of  the  king  and  the  nobility  of 
France.     Philip,  earl  of  Flanders,    who  was  present,  and 
William,  king  of  Scotland,  who  ited  sent   his  ambassadors, 
entered  into  the  league:  nor  did  the  two  princes  blush  to  ao- 

•  In  1185  Henry  compelled  his  son  Kichard  to  deliver  to  hig  mother 
Eleanor  the  earldom  of  Poitou  (Iloved.  352).    But  in  the  fprine  of  the  nest 
year  he  brought  her  back  to  England,  where  she  was  confined  till  the 
king's  death.    Bened.  Abb.  ii.  545. 549.    Gerr.  1547.     Dicet.  646. 
'  f  Bles.  ep.  153, 154. 
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cept  as  the  price  of  their  services,  the  former  a  grant  of  the 
earldom  of  Kent,  the  latter  a  grant  of  ^  the  county  of  North- 
umberland.* These  were  powerful  auxiliaries :  but  still 
greater  reliance  was  placed  on  the  promises  of  many  barons 
in  the  heart  of  Heory's  dominions,  who,  to  emancipate  them- 
selves from  the  yoke  of  a  vigilant  monarch,  were  eager  to 
transfer  the  crown  to  the  brows  of  a  thoughtless  and  indigent 
youth.  The  knowledge  of  this  circumstance  admonished  the 
king  to  collect  assistance  from  every  quarter*  By  liberal  do- 
natives he  allured  to  his  standard  a  body  of  twenty  thousand 
adventurers,  the  aggregate  refuse  of  all  the  nations  of  Europe, 
who,  under  the  common  appellation  of  Brabanters,  were  ac- 
customed to  sell  their  services  to  the  highest  purchaser:  and 
at  the  same  time,  that  he  might  secure  the  aid  of  the  church, 
he  solicited  Alexander,  in  the  most  earnest  manner,  to  shield 
by  the  papal  authority  the  kingdom  of  England,  ^^  the  fief  of 
the  holy  see,  and  patrimony  of  St  Peter,"  from  the  unnatu- 
ral attempts  of  his  deluded  children.! 

In  the  n>ooth  of  June  the  confederates  com- 
Henry  »         menced  their  operations  on  the  frontiers  of  Picar- 

dy,  of  the  Vexin,  and  of  Bretagne.  Philip  enter- 
ed Normandy :  Albemarle  and  Neuchatel  surrendered  at  the 
first  summons:  but  his  progress  was  arrested  by  the  loss  of 
his  brother  and  heir  at  the  siege  of  Driencourt;  and  he  retired 
into  his  own  territory,  cursing  the  infatuation  which  had  led 
him  to  engage  in  so  impious  a  contest.  Louis  with  his  son-in- 
law  invested  Verneuil.  It  was  an  important  place,  consisting 
of  three  burghs,  and  protected  by  an  almost  impregnable  cas- 
Q  tie.  By  fraud  or  stratagem  they  obtained  pos- 
^'  session  of  the  most  considerable  of  these  divisions: 

but  at  the  arrival  of  Henry,  set  it  on  fire,  and  fled  with  pre- 
cipitation. Their  departure  allowed  him  to  despatch  a  body 
of  mercenaries  against  the  earl  of  Chester,  and  the  baron  of 
Fougeres,  who  had  penetrated  by  the  southern  frontier.  They 
fled  to  the  castle  of  Dol :  famine  compelled  them  to  surrender; 
and  more  than  a  hundred  knights,  the  flower  of  the  Breton 
4      26       chivalry,  were  made  prisoners.     With  an  air  of 

superiority  the  king  assented  to  the  proposal  of  a 
conference:  but  it  was  inllrrupted  by  the  turbulence  of  the 
earl  of  Leicester;  who,  having  obtained  the  royal  permission 
to  leave  England,  had  perfidiously  joined  the  confederates. 
When  Henry  upbraided  him  with  his  treason,  he  laid  his  hand 
on  his  sword,  and  threatened  the  life  of  his  sovereign.     To 

*  Hovecl  305.     GervMc,  1424. 
t  Hoved.  305.     Bles.  ep.  X36. 
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punish  the  audacity  of  the  rebel,  Richard  de  Lacy,  the  justi- 
ciary, took  and  dismantled  the  town  of  Leicester :  but  finding 
himself  unable  to  reduce  the  castle,  he  united  his  troops  with 
those  of  Humphrey  de  Bohun,  the  lord  constable,  and  to  re- 
venge a  sanguinary  incursion  of  the  Scots,  marched  to  the 
north,  burnt  the  town  of  Berwick,  and  pillaged  the  county  of 
Lothian.  During  thieir  absence  the  earl  of  Lei-  ^^ 
cester  landed  with  a  body  of  Flandricans,  and  was  ^' 

joyfully  received  by  Bigod,  earl  of  Norfolk.  He  took  the 
castle  of  Hageneth,  and  attempted  by  a  rapid  march  to  join  his 
faithful  vassals  in  the  castle  of  Leicester.  But  on 
his  road  at  Fernham,  he  unexpectedly  fell  in  with 
the  royal  army,  on  its  return  from  the  Lothians.  The  small 
force  of  the  rebels  was  trampled  under  foot  by  the  multitude 
of  their  enemies:  the  earl  himself,  his  amazonian  countess, 
and  several  knights,  were  taken:  and  deLucy  with  the  news 
of  his  success  sent  his  captives  to  Henry  in  Normandy.* 

The  allies,  instead  of  being  intimidated  by  these 
losses,  spent  the  winter  in  maturing  a  new  and  ^.J?"  ^^  ^® 
more  formidable  plan  of  co-operation.  It  was  ar-  ^1174. 
ranged  that  Louis  should  burst  into  Normandy, 
that  the  adherents  of  Richard  and  Greoffry  should  invest  the 
royal  casties  in  Aquitaine  and  Bretagne,  that  the  king  of  Scot- 
land should  enter  England  on  the  north,  and  that  tho  earl  of 
Flanders  with  the  young  king  should  attempt  an  invasion  on 
the  southern  coast  Never  was  Henry's  <;rown  in  more  im- 
minent danger.  The  Scots  poured  into  the  northern  counties 
a  torrent  of  barbarians,  whose  ravages  were  no  disgrace  to  the 
fame  of  their  forefathers:  and  though  Carlisle  and  Prudhoe 
defied  their  efforts,  Brough,  Appleby,  Harbottle,  Warkworth, 
and  Liddel,  were  compelled  to  surrender.  In  Yorkshire  the 
rebel  standard  was  unfurled  by  Roger  de  Mowbray:  in  the 
centre  of  the  kingdom,  the  royal  forces  were  kept  at  bay  by 
the  earl  Ferrers,  and  by  David,  earl  of  Huntingdon,  brother 
to  the  king  of  Scots;  in  the  east  the  castle  of  Norwich  opened 
its  gates  to  Hugh  Bigod  and  seven  hundred  knights  from 
Flanders :  and  what  was  still  more  alarming,  in  the  harbour 
of  Gravelines  lay  a  numerous  fleet  ready  to  transport  with 
the  first  favourable  wind  the  young  king  and  a  powerful  ar- 
my to  the  opposite  coast  It  was  evident  that  nothing  but 
the  royal  presence  could  save  the  kingdom.  The  bishop  of 
Winchester  hastened  to  Normandy,  to  lay  the  state  of  affairs 

•  Gul.  Newbrig.  ii.  28,  29,  30.     Hov.  506,  307.     Dictto,  570—574, 
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.  beforethemonarchywhOyCOiivincedby  hisreasonsy 

^  '        sailed  in  the  midst  of  a  storm,  and  fortunately 

reached  the  coast  before  his  son  had  notice  of  his  departure.* 

There  had  been  something  solemn  and  mysterious  in  the 

deportment  of  Henry  during  the  passage.     His 

Htvaj'u  pU-    mind  was  deeply  affected  by  the  rebellion  of  his 

^^|^^_     children,  the  perfidy  of  his  barons,  and  the  general 

combination  of  the  neighbouring  princes  against 

him.     Such  things,  he  had  persuaded  himself,  were  not  in  the 

ordinary  course  of  nature:  they  could  be  no  other  than  the 

effects  of  the  divine  wrath,  which  he  had  enkindled  by  his 

Eersecution  of  archbishop  Becket.     The  name  of  that  prelate 
ad  been  lately  enrolled  by  the  pope  in  the  catalogue  of  the 
saints:  and  every  part  of  Europe  resounded  with  the  report 
of  miracles  wrought  at  his  shrine.     Henry,  to  expiate  his 
offence,  secretly  determined  to   make  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
Jul   10        tomb  of  the  martyr.  On  the  morning  of  l^e  second 
^  day  he  landed  at  Southampton:  and  without  wait- 

ing to  repose  himself  from  his  fatigue,  begun  his  journey  to- 
wards Canterbury,  rode  all  night  with  no  other  refreshment 
than  bread  and  water,  and  at  the  dawn  of  the  morning  descried 
at  a  distance  the  towers  of  Christ-church.  Instantly  dismount- 
ing from  his  horse,  he  put  on  the  garb  of  a  penitent,«nd  walk- 
ed barefoot  towards  the  city.  As  he  passed  through  the  gate- 
way, the  spectators  observed  that  each  footstep  was  marked 
with  blood.  He  entered  the  cathedral,  descended  into  the 
crypt,  and  threw  himself  at  the  foot  of  the  tomb;  while  the 
bishop  of  London  ascended  the  pulpit,  and  addressed  the/ 
spectators.  The  prelate  conjured  them  to  believe  the  asser- 
tions of  a  prince,  who  thus  solemnly  appealed  to  heaven  in 
proof  of  his  innocence.  Henry  had  neither  ordered  nor  con- 
trived the  death  of  the  primate.  His  only  offence  was  a  pas- 
sionate expression,  which  had  suggested  to. the  assassins  the 
idea  of  murder:  and  for  this  offence,  unintentional  as  it  was, 
he  had  now  come  to  do  penance,  and  to  implore  the  forgive* 
ness  of  the  Almighty.  At  the  conclusion  of  this  address  the 
king  arose,  and  proceeded  to  the  chapter-house,  where  the 
monks  of  the  convent  and  a  few  bishops  and  abbots  had  as- 
sembled to  the  number  of  eighty.  Before  them  the  royal 
fsnitent  on  his  knees  confessed  his  offence:  and  each  with  a 
netted  cord  in  his  hand  inflicted  three  or  five  stripes  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  monarch.  After  this  extraordinary  humili- 
ation he  returned  to  the  crypt,  spent  the^Lnight  in  prayer,  and 

•  Hoved.  30r,  308.     Newbrig.  ii.  31,  32.     Diceto,  57^^576. 
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attended  at  the  matn  of  the  following  morning.        «  i^  ia 
Then  with  a  eheerful   heart  he  remounted  his         ^ 
horse,  and  'rode  to  London;  but  the  want  of  nourishment, 
joined  to  fatigue  of  mind  and  body,  threw  him  into  a  fever, 
which  confined  him  for  a  few  days  to  his  chamber.* 

On  the  fifth  nieht  of  his  illness  a  messenirer  ar* 
rived  at  the  palace,  the  bearer  of  important  de«  ^^y  r'  . 
spatches.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  watchman  at  the  ^^  ^^^^  ^f 
gate,  and  the  guard  at  the  door  of  the  bed-chamber,  Scots. 
refused  him  admission:  his  importunities  over- 
came their  rehictance,  and  he  announced  himself  to  the  awak- 
ened monarch  as  the  servant  of  Ranulf  de  Glanville.  To  the 
question,  <<  Is  Glanville  well }"  he  replied,  <<  My  lord  is 
welly  and  has  now  in  his  custody  your  enemy,  the  king  of 
Scots."  <<  Repeat  those  words,"  exclaimed  Henry  in  a 
transport  of  joy.  The  messenger  repeated  them,  and  deliver- 
ed his  letters. t  In  these  Glanville  informed  the  king  that  the 
northern  barons,  to  repress  tbe  ravages  of  the  Scots,  had  as- 
sembled at  Newcastle.  On  the  morning  of  the  18th  of  July 
they  rode  towards  Alnwick,  twenty-four  miles  in  five  hours, 
a  considerable  distance  for  men  and  horses  encumbered  with 
armour.  The  country  was  covered  with  a  thick  mist,  which, 
if  it  favoured  their  advance,  at  the  same  time  concealed  the 
position  of  the  enemy.  One  of  the  number  advised  a  re- 
treat, when  Bernard  de  Baliol  called  out:  ^<  If  all  return  I 
will  go  forward.  Baliol  shall  never  be  reproached  with  cow- 
ardice.'' At  that  moment  the  sun  dissipated  the  fog:  the 
castle  of  Alnwick  glittered  before  them ;  and  on  one  side  in  a 
n^eadow  was  seen  the  king  of  Scots,  tilting  with  sixty  com- 
panions. At  fir9t  he  took  the  strangers  for  a  party  of  his  own 
men:  the  English  banner  convinced  him  of  his  mistake.  Sur- 
prised, but  not  discouraged,  he  struck  his  shield  with  his 
Isnee,  and  exclaimed:  "Now  let  us  prove  who  is  the  truest 
knight."  At  the  first  shock  his  horse  was  killed:  and  as  he 
fell  to  the  ground,  he  was  made  prisoner.  The  Scottish  lords 
immediately  threfw  down  their  arms,  that  they  might  share 
the  fate  of  their  sovereign :  and  the  victors  with  a  long  train 
of  illustrious  captives  returned  the  same  evening  to  Newcastle. 
Henry  was  eager  to  communicate  the  important  news  to  his 
courtiers:  and  at  the  same  time  exultingly  remarked,  that 
this  glorious  event  had  occurred  on  the  very  morning,  on 
which  he  arose  repentant  and  j*econciled  from  the  shrine  of 
St.  Thomas,  t 

•  Nt'wbrie.  ii.  35.     Diceto,  577.     Gervase,  1427.     Moved.  308. 

•\  This  diaioeiie  it  relntcd  by  Ncwbripfensis,  ibid. 
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The  king  now  forgot  his  indiipositiony  and 
The  rebels  '^^tened  to  join  his  army.  But  every  enemy  had 
reduced. '       disappeared.     The  multitude,  which  obeyed  the 

king  of  Scots,  melted  away  at  the  first  news  of 
his  captivity:  his  brother  David,  both  for  his  own  security, 
and  the  tranquillity  of  the  kingdom,  sought  by  unfrequented 
roads  the  borders  of  Scotland:  and  the  earls  of  Norfolk  and 

Ferrers,  the  bishop  of  Durham,  and  Roger  de 

"^  Mowbray,  purchased  their  pardon  by  the  sur^ 

render  pf  their  castles.     In  three  weeks  peace  was  universally 

restored:  and  the  army  which  had  been  raised  to 
"^'   '        oppose  the  English   rebek,  sailed  from   Ports- 
mouth to  relieve  the  capital  of  Normandy.* 

Henry's  unexpected  appearance  in  England  had 
b^^^e^       disconcerted   the  plans  of  his  foreign   enemies, 
^^s^^       who  now,  abandoning  the  idea  of  invasion  by  sea, 
bent  all  their  efforts  to  the  reduction  of  his  continental  domi- 
nions.    Louis,  with  the  French  barons,  and  the  young  king 
with  the  earl  of  Flanders,  united  their  forces:  and  an  army 
1    oi       niore  numerous  than  any  which  Europe  had  wit- 
^^  nessed  since  the  expeditions  of  the  crusaders,  en- 

camped under  the  walls  of  Rouen.  To  wear  out  the  courage 
and  strength  of  the  garrison  by  incessant  assaults,  the  com- 
bined army  was  divided  into  three  bodies,  which  at  stated 
hours  relieved  each  other:  but  the  besieged  adopted  a  similar 
arrangement,  and  having  the  command  of  the  bridge  over  the 
Seine,  and  of  the  country  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  re- 

ceived  daily  supplies  of  men  and  provisions.   On 
"^'  the  twentieth  day  of  the  siege  Louis  proclaimed 

an  armistice  in  honour  of  the  martyr  St.  Lawrence.  Tfle 
citizens,  relying  on  the  word  of  the  king,  allowed  themselves 
a  day  of  rest  and  enjoyment  Mirth,  dancing,  and  festivity, 
reigned  in  the  streets  and  houses;  and  on  the  plain  beyond 
the  river  the  young  men  practised  the  exercise  of  tilting,  both 
to  amuse  themselves,  and  to  irritate  the  enemy.  It  chanced 
that  in  the  afternoon  some  clergymen  mounted  the  tower  of 
the  cathedral,  and  throuich  curiosity  directed  their  eyes  to  the 
allied  camp.  At  first  all  was  silent:  soon  the  men  at  arms  ap- 
peared marching  in  close  order;  and  every  thing  indicated  an 
immediate  and  unexpected  assault  They  rang  the  alarum 
bell:  the  enemy  ran  to  scale,  the  citizens  to  defend,  the  wails: 
a  bloody  and  obstinate  conflict  ensued:  the  besiegers  were  re- 

dictfl  the  king,  and  says  that  one  of  these  events  happened  on  a  I'hursday, 
and  the  other  on  a  Saturday;  but  his  own  authorities  prove  thai  Henry  was 
right. 

•  Diceto,  577.     Hoved.  308. 
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pulsed  with  loss:  and  the  failure  of  the  attempt  served  to  em- 
blazon the  perfidy  of  the  earl  of  Flanders  by  whom  it  had 
been  proposed,  a^d  the  weakness  of  the  king  of  France,  who, 
in  opposition  to  his  own  judgment,  had  given  his. 
consent.     The.  next  morning  every  eye  was  at-    And  reliev- 
traoted  towards  the  bridge  by  the  glitter  of  arms,      ^^  jj 
and  the  sound  of  martial  mstruments.     It  was  the 
English  army,  marching  to  the  relief  of  the  city,  under  the 
conduct  of  Henry,  who,  to  mark  his  contempt  of  the  foe,  im- 
mediately opened  the  northern  gate  which  had  been  built  up, 
and  threw  over  the  ditch  a  broad  and  level  road  for  the  pass- 
age of  cavalry.     The  besiegers  were  now  in  a  manner  be- 
.sieged.     A  body  of  Welshmen,  accustomed  to  forests  and 
morasses,  stole  through  the  woods  to  the  rear  of  the  camp, 
and  intercepted  a  considerable  convoy  of  stores  and  provisions. 
For  two  djiys  the  allies  struggled  against  the  privation  of  their 
usual  supplies:  on  the  third  day  they  burnt  their . 
engines,  and  commenced  their  retreat.     It  was,        "^* 
however,  in  vain  that  the  kipg  attempted  to  make  an  impres- 
sion on  their  rear,  which  was  protected  by  the  bravery  of  the 
earl  of  Flanders.* 

Foiled  in  two  successive  campaigns  by  the  ge- 
nius or  fortune  of  Hienry,  the  confederates  cheer-    '^^^^Y  of 
fully  consented  to  a  short  armistice,  as  prepara-     ^  *^^' 
tory  to  a  general  peace.     Richard  alone,  the  king's  second 
son,  refused  to  be  included  in  its  provisions.     The  rebellious 
youth  thought  himself  a  match  for  the  power  of  his  father: 
but  the  daily  surrender  of  his  castles,  and  the  increasing  de- 
fection of  his  vassals,  subdued  his  obstinacy;  and 
after  a  resistance  of  a  few  weeks,  he  threw  him-        *^ 
self  at  the  feet  of  the  monarch,  and  implored  his  paternal  af- 
fection.!    Henry  received  him  graciously,  and  conducted 
him  to  the  place  of  conference,  where  they  met      g    *  «« 
his  two  brothers,  with  their  patrons  Louis  and        ^^  * 
Philip.     The  terms  of  reconciliation  were  easily  adjusted. 
The  three  princes  engaged  to  pay  due  obedience  to  their 
father:  the  conquests  on  both  sides  were  restored:  the  young 
king  received  two  castles  in  Normandy  with  a  yearly  income 
of  fifteen  thousand  pounds  of  Angevin  money;  Ridfiard  two 
castles  in  Poitou  with  half  the  revenue  of  that  earldom;  Geof- 
fry  two  castles  in  Bretagne  with  half  the  rents  of  the  estates 
of  earl  Conan,  and  a  promise  of  the  remainder  in  the  event  of 

•  Newbrig.  li.  36.    Hov.  309.     Ben.  Ab.  i.  86.     Diceto,  578,  579. 
t  Hovttd.  309. 
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his  marrying  the  daughter  of  that  noblemaa. 
Richard  and  Geoflfry  did  homage  and  swore  fealtjr 


to  their  father,  who  out  of  respect  for  the  royal  diflrnity 
fused  to  accept  these  proofs  of  feudal  inferiority  from  his 
eldest  son.  His  captives,  to  the  amount  of  nine  hundred  and 
sixty-nine  knights,  were  immediately  restored  to  their  li- 
berty.* 

From  this  general  indulgence  was  excepted  a 
Submiwion  prisoner  of  high  importance,  William,  king  of 
dTth^khie  ^cots,  to  whose  release  Henry  refused  to  consent 
ofScotland.     on  any  other  terras,  than  an  acknowledgment  that 

the  crown  of  Scotland  was  held  as  a  nef  of  the 
crown  of  England.  The  unfortunate  monarch  was  confined 
in  the  strong  castle  of  Falaise:  but  that  he  might  have  the  aid 
of  his  council,  a  deputation  of  Scottish  prelates  and  barons 
was  permitted  to  assemble  and  deliberate  in  the  small  town  of 

Valognes.     By  their  advice,  and  with  their  con- 
^  sent,  William  submitted  to  kneel  to  Henry,  <^to 

become  his  liege  man  against  ailmen  of  Scotland,  or  of  his 
other  lands,  and  to  swear  fealty  to  him  as  liege  l<H*dy  in  the 
same  manner  as  his  other  men  were  accustomed  to  swear: 
and  to  do  homage  to  king  Henry  the  son,  saving  the  faith 
which  he  owed  to  king  Henry  his  father."  It  was  moreover 
stipulated  that,  on  the  requisition  of  the  king  of  England,  the 
Scottish  clergy  and  nobility  should  also  do  homage,  take  an 
oath  of  allegiance,  and  swear  that  if  William  should  ever 
lireak  his  engagements,  they  would  stand  with  Henry  as  their 
liege  lord  against  the  king  of  Scotland,  and  all  other  enemies: 
that  as  securities  the  five  castles  of  Roxburgh,  Berwick,  Jed- 
burgh, Edinburgh,  and  Stirling,  should  be  intrusted  to  Eng- 
lish garrisons:  and  that  in  the  interval  William's  brothers  and 
twenty  barons  should  remain  hostages  in  the  custody  of 
Henry;  to  be  exchanged  for  others,  their  nearest  relatives,  as 
soon  as  the  delivery  of  the  fortress  should  be  completed. 
The  Scottish  king  wm  immediately  set  at  liberty:  and  the 
next  year  the  treaty  was  solemnly  ratified  at  York  in  presence 
of  the  estates  of  both  kingdoms.! 


•  Rymer,  i.  37.    Hoved.  309.     Diceto,  582,  583. 

f  Kym.  i.  39,  40.  This  was  not  the  first  time  William  had  done  homage. 
At  the  coronation  of  the  yoang  Henrr  he  had  been  compelled  to  do  hom- 
mge  and  swear  fealty  to  him  ajpunst  all  men,  saying  his  father.  According 
to  the  treaty  the  Scottish  church  was  to  pay  due  obedience  to  that  of  Eng^ 
land(  but  when  this  was  demanded  by  the  archbishop  of  York,  it  was  an- 
swered that  none  was  due,  and  the  answer,  after  a  long  controyersy,  was 
confirmed  by  pope  Clement  III.  in  1188.    Hoyed.  371. 
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The  young  Henry  had  carefully  remarked  (he 
difference  between  the  behaviour  of  his  father  to    Ftiuilrecon- 
him,  and  to  his  two  brothers.     His  homage  had    S^**,!!^"*  °*j 
been  refused,  while  theirs  was  accepted:  and  this    hi^ionf  "* 
cireumstance,  as  it  taught  him  to  mistrust  the  sin-       iirs. 
cerity  of  the  reconciliation,  agitated  his  mind 
with  the  most  alarming  suspicions.     When  the  king  prepar- 
ed to  return  to  England,  tie  resolved  to  remain  in  Normandy  : 
and  to  a  peremptory  order  to  accompany  his  father,  he  re- 
turned as  peremptory  a  refusal.     Another  war  would  hare 
been  the  result,  had  he  not,  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  his 
friends,  visited  Henry  at  Bure  near  Caen,  and  on  his  knees 
conjured  his  father  to  accept  of  his  homage.    The     .... 
request  was  granted:  and  the  prince,  who  mis-       ^" 
trusted  the  natural  affection  of  a  parent  for  his  child,  reposed 
without  fear  on  the  artificial  tie,  with  which  custom  bound 
the  lord  to  his  vassal.     The  two  kings  sailed  ^    w     g 
England  together:  and  for  several  weeks,  to  con-       *^ 
vince  the  nation  of  their  mutual  confidence,  ate  daily  at  the 
same  table,  and  slept  every  night  in  the  same  bed.* 

Triumphant  over  his  enemies,  and  at  peace  with  his  child- 
ren, Henry  was  at  last  permitted  to  enjoy  a  few  years  of  re- 
pose. He  did  not,  however,  waste  his  time  in  idleness,  but 
devoted  his  attention  to  two  very  important  objects,  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  conduct  of  his  officers,  and  the  reform  of  the 
Internal  polity  of  his  dominions.  That  the  reader  may  ap- 
preciate his  views,  and  trace  their  influence  on  our  present 
institutions,  it  will  be  necessary  to  describe  the  manner  in 
which  justice  had  been  hitheilo  administered,  and  to  point 
out  the  alterations,  which  were  introduced  partly  by  the 
wisdom,  and  partly  by  the  avarice,  of  the  king.  I.  The 
reader  has  seen  that  the  Norman  conquest,  though  it 
might  modify,  did  not  abolish,  the  judicial  polity  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons.  Its  leading  features  were  dis- 
tinctly retain^ :  and  the  courts  of  the  manor,  the  Courts  of 
hundred,  and  the  county,  still  continued  to  exer-  justice, 
cise  their  ancient  powers.  Of  these  tribunals, 
some  were  invested  with  criminal  jurisdiction  :  all  were  com- 
petent to  decide  the  civil  controversies  of  the  individuals  who 
owed  them  suit  and  service,  and  who,  in  reality,  formed  the 
great  mass  of  the  population.  Their  authority,  however,  as 
it  was  supposed  to  be  in  the  first  instance  derived  from  the 
crown,  was  occasionally  limited  or  invalid  by  the  royal  pre- 
rogative.    Tlie  king,  on  the  payment  of  a  discretionary  fine, 

•  Diceto,  585,  586.     Bencd.  Ab.  ad  ann.  1175. . 
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was  accustomed  to  withdraw  any  particular  cause  from  the 
cognizance  of  these  to  that  of  his  own  courts:  he  received  and 
heard  the  appeals  of  persons  who  deemed  themselves  a^riev- 
ed  by  their  aecislons;  he  occasionally  instituted  inquiries  into 
the  manner  in  which  they  administered  justice;  and,  in  cases 
of  delinquency,  imposed  heavy  amercements  on  the  judges 
themselves,  or  on  me  lords  in  whose  courts  they  presided.* 
Of  such  inquiries  Henry  himself  has  furnished  us  with  a  re- 
markable,  and,  in  the  result,  a  ludicrous  instanoe.  In  the 
year  1170,  after  a  long  absence  on  the  continent,  he  returned 
to  England,  held  a  great  council,  and  issued  commissions  to 
several  abbots  and  knights,  to  visit  the  different  counties,  and 
investigate  the  conduct  of  all  the  inferior  magistrates  Tor  the 
last  four  yean— what  sums  of  money  had  come  into  their 
hands,  and  from  what  sources  such  moneys  were  derived; 
what  fines  they  had  received  from  culprits,  what  offenders 
they  had  suffered  to  escape  unpunished,  and  in  what  manner 
they  had  disposed  of  the  chattels  of  felons.  The  commis- 
sioners were  authorised  to  call  witnesses,  and  examine  them 
upon  oath,  and  to  require  security  from  the  accused  that  they 
would  appear  before  the  king  on  a  certain  day,  and  submit  to 
his  judgment  On  the  fourteenth  of  June,  all  the  prelates, 
earls,  barons,  sheriffs,  and  lords  of  courts,  with  their  iudges, 
bailiffs,  and  oifficers,  were  in  attendance.  The  sheriffs  and 
others,  holding  situations  under  the  crown,  were  first  dis- 
placed, and  then,  on  the  payment  of  fines,  restored  to  their 
offices :  the  rest,  after  a  short  suspense,  were  relieved  from 
their  anxiety;  and  as  soon  as  they  had  consented  to  the  coro- 
nation of  the  young  Henry,  and  sworn  fealty  to  him,  were 
dismissed  to  their  homes  without  charge  or  molestation*! 

n.  The  highest  tribunsd  in  the  kingdom  was 
cou^*  called  "  the  king's  court;"  the  assessors  of  which 

were  the  prelates,  earls,  barons,  and  principal 
officers  of  his  household.  Here  the  tenants  in  chief  of  the 
crown  were  tried  by  ihetr  peers.  The  monarch  himself  pre- 
sided, unless  he  were  a  party,  in  which  case  he  appointed  a 
f  resident,  and  frequently  assumed  the  office  of  prosecutor, 
t  was,  occasionally  at  least,  a  most  iniquitous  tribunal,  the 
instrument  of  legal  oppression  in  the  hands  of  a  vindictive 
Sovereign.  The  numerous  obligations  and  intricate  polity  of 
the  feudal  system  furnished  at  all  times  a  supply  of  charges 
against  an  obnoxious  baron  or  prelate:  and  it  was  very  seldom 
tliat  any  peer  dared  to  incur  the  royal  displeasure  by  standing 

**  See  GlanviUe»  viij.  9.    Hale,  Hist,  of  Common  Law,  c.  vii.  and  Ma^QZ* 

C.  XIT. 

t  Gcrvase»  1410^1412.     Moved.  296. 
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Up  in  the  defence  of  innocence.  The  victim  was  generiUly 
eondemned  in  the  forfeiture  of  his  goods  and  chatteb.  As  he 
was  then  <<  at  the  kind's  mercy^'^  the  efforts  of  his  fri^ds 
were  employed  to  obtain  from  the  monarch  a  diminution  of 
the  fine,  which  he  was  expected  to  accept  as  a  compromise! 
Stilly  as  we  have  seen  in  the  prosecution  of  archbishop  Anselm 
tinder  William  Rufus,  and  that  of  archbishop  Becket  in  die 
present  reign^  it  remained  in  the  power  of  the  king  to  multi- 
ply his  charges,  and  thus,  by  adding  fine  to  fine,  eventually 
crush  the  object  of  his  resentment 

It  was,  however,  at  certain  periods  only  that  the  <<  king's 
court"  could  be  held  in  its  full  splendour,  attended  by  all  its 
suitors.  At  other  times  its  judges  consisted  of  the  chief  jus- 
ticiary, the  chancellor,  and  the  treasurer,  ministers  whosp 
tontinuance  in  ofiBce  depended  on  the  royal  will;  of  the  con- 
stable, chamberlain,  mareschal,  and  steward,  who  held  their 
respective  dignities  by  hereditary  right;*  and  of  certain  among 
the  royal  chaplains  and  clerks  learned  in  the  law,  who  were 
appointed  by  the  monarch,  and  styled  his  justices.  This  tri- 
bunal possefleed  all  those  different  powers  which  have  since 
been  distributed  among  the  three  courts  of  the  king's  bench, 
the  common  pleas,  ana  the  exchequer:  but  at  what  period  this 
distribution  actually  took  place,  it  is  nowdifiicult  to  ascertain. 
The  court  of  exchequer  is  certainly  the  most  ancient,  and  was 
originally  of  the  highest  importance.  It  examined  the  ac- 
counts of  the  sheriffs,  and  of  all  the  king's  officers,  regulated 
the  royal  revenue,  tried  the  pleas  of  the  crown,  and  imposed 
fines  on  the  tenants  in  chief  for  neglect  of  service,  and  the 
non-payment  of  aids,  scutages,  and  amercements.  It  was  at 
first  fixed  at  Winchester:  but  for  convenience  was  often  re^ 


*  The  ehief  justiciary  was  the  first  officer  in  the  kingpdom.  He  presided 
in  the  council*  was  regent  in  the  king's  absence^  and  united  tn  himself  all 
the  powers  attendant  on  the  functions  of  chief  judge.  2.  The  oifioe  of 
chancellor  has  been  already  noticed.  3.  The  treasurer  attested  the  writs 
issued  for  levying  the  revenue,  and  supervised  the  receipts  and  issues  of 
the  exchequer.    Hadox,  i.  2. 

The  constable  and  mareschal  had  militaiv  commands,  arranged  the  army* 
and  inquired  whether  each  military  tenant  had  furnished  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  men  (Rym.  ii.  783).  Besides  which  the  constable  took  cognizance 
of  contracts  of  feats  of  arras  out  of  the  realm  (Stat.  13.  Itich.  11.^,  witnessed 
the  same  papers  as  the  treasurer,  examined  at  the  exchequer  the  accounts 
of  the  hired  troops,  and  received  as  his  fee  two  pence  in  the  pound  out  of 
thdr  pay  (Dial,  de  Scac  i.  10.  Rym.  ii.  161).  The  mareschal  watched  over 
the  security  of  the  king's  person  in  the  palace,  distributed  lodgings  to  his 
followers,  preserved  peace  in  the  royal  household,  and  jpave  cerdncates  to 
the  barons  that  they  had  performed  their  contracts  for  military  service  (Ibid.) 
The  chamberiain  and  steward  performed  almost  the  same  offices  as  belong 
to  the  lord  chamberlain  at  present. 
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moved  to  London  to  be  nearer  the  king's  person.*     The  ne- 
cessity, however,  of  detecting  and  punishing  the 
jud^es?^        frauds  committed  against  the  revenue  at  a  diataaoe 
*  from  the  court,  suggested  the  idea  of  ^^  barons 

errant,"  or  ^<  itinerant  justices."    They  had  been  occasion- 
ally employed  in  former  reigns:!  in  the  present  they  acquir- 
ed a  more  permanent  establishment    In  his  twenty-second 
year  the  king  assembled  a  great  council  at  North- 
ampton, and  divided  the  kingdom  into  six  dis- 
tricts, to  each  of  .which  he  assigned   three  perambulatory 
judges.    These  districts  nearly  coincide  with  the  circuits  of 
the  present  day:|  and  it  is  chiefly  to  the  wisdom  of  Henry 
that  we  owe  an  institution,  the  benefits  of  which  are  annually 
experienced  by  the  country.     Yet,  if  we  were  to  attribute  it 
to  a  love  of  justice  alone,  we  should  allot  to  him  a  higher 
praise  than  he  really  deserves.  It  is  evident  from  the  instruc- 
.  .  tions  delivered  to  the  judges,  that  his  first  and 

i^uctions  principal  object  was  his  own  emolument  They 
were  authorized  and  directed  to  look  aAer  the 
king's  interest  to  the  best  of  their  power§ — to  hold  pleas  of 
the  crown,  provided  the  value  did  not  exceed  half  a  knight's 
fee — to  try  malefactors  of  all  descriptions-^to  receive  the  oath 
of  fealty  to  the  king  from  all  earls,  barons,  knights,  fr^men, 
and  villeins: — to  inquire  what  wards  were  or  ought  to  be  in  the 
guardianship  of  the  king,  their  sex  and  quality,  the  present 
possessors,  and  the  value  of  their  estates — ^what  females  were 
or  ought  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  crown,  whether  they 
were  married  or  not,  and  if  married,  to  whom,  by  whose  per- 
mission, and  what  was  the  rental  of  their  property  ||-—what 
churches  were  in  the  gift  of  the  crown,  their  situation  and  an- 
nual Value,  who  were  the  incumbents,  and  by  whom  they 

^  The  order  of  precedency  in  the  exchequer  was,  1.  the  chief  justidanr, 
S.  the  chancellor,  3.  the  constable,  4.  the  chamberlain,  5.  the  mareachal. 
Dia).  de  Scac.  i.  8.  These  were  the  mag^ii,  quibus  inconsultis,  nil  roa^^um 
fieri  debebat     Rym.  ii.  161. 

t  In  the  18th  of  Hen.  I.  and  12th,  13th,  15th,  and  irth  of  Henry  U.  See 
Uadox,  98—103. 

i  Thechief  difference  lies  in  the  home  circuit,  which  formerly  comprised 
Kent,  Surrey,  Sussex,  Hampshire,  Berkshire,  and  Oxfordshire,  but  has  now 
lost  the  three  latter,  and  received  in  their  place  Hertford  and  Essex,  ori- 
ginally belonging  to  the  Norfolk  circuit.  Hored.  313.  Bened.  Abb,i.  136. 
Diceto^  588. 

§  Intendant  pro  posse  suoad  commodum  regis  Sciendum.    Hored.  314. 

I  Sometimes  the  king  extorted  lines  for  marriage  from  the  parents  of 
both  parties*  Thus  Adam  Fitz-Norman  paid  18/.  6«.  Sd,  tJiat  his  daughter 
might  marry  the  son  of  William  Lecley;  and  William  Lecley  paid  23/.  8f. 
that  his  son  might  marry  the  daughter  of  Adam  Fitz-Norman.  Ilolk  of  3 1  st 
of  Henry  II.  Rot.  5.  a. 
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were  preseDted— «what  lands  had  lapsed  to  the  crown,  who 
held  them,  what  was  their  value,  what  their  tenure — what 
encroachments  had  been  made  on  the  royal  forests,  or  de- 
mesnes— ^who  had  violated  the  statutes  respecting  weights  and 
measures — what  sheri£fs  and  bailiffs  had  received  fines  of  de- 
faulters— what  was  become  of  the  chattels  of  christian,  or  of 
the  chattels,  pledges,  debts,  and  deeds,  of  Jewish  usurers  after 
their  death* — and  lastly  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  coin- 
age, the  clipping  of  the  coin,  the  exchange,  burglaries,  outlaw- 
ries, the  removal  of  markets,  without  license,  the  introduc- 
tion of  new  customs,  and  the  taking  of  bribes  to  exempt 
tenants  from  provisioning  the  royal  castles,  t  I  have  men- 
tioned all  these  different  articles,  because  there  is  hardly  one, 
which  has  not  for  its  .object  to  bring  money  into  the  exche- 
quer. 

Besides  these  courts  there  were  others  which 
had  been  established  for  the  trial  and  punishment  Pl«*«of  tl»« 
of  one  particular  species  of  offence,  and  which  at 
all  times  were  objects  of  general  execration.  The  reader  must 
have  observed  that  the  chase  formed  the  principal  amusement 
of  our  Norman  kings,  who  for  that  purpose  retained  in  their 
{KMsession  forests  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  seemed 
to  watch  with  greater  solicitude  over  the  preservation  of  their 
deer,  than  over  the  lives  of  their  subjects.  The  royal  forests 
had  then*  own  officers  and  magistrates;*  they  were  governed 
by  a  peculiar  code  of  laws:  and  their  immunities  were  jea- 
lously maintained  in  the  court  of  the  chief  forester,  a  bloody 
tribunal,  in  which  the  slightest  offence  was  punished  with  the 
loss  of  eyes  or  members,  Henry  at  his  accession,  whether  it 
were  through  humanity  or  avarice,  had  abolished  the  barbarous 
enactments  of  his  predecessors,  and  substituted  the  penalties 
of  fine  and  imprisonment  On  one  occasion  his  ingenuity 
contrived  to  draw  considerable  profit  from  this  improvement 
During  the  civil  war  between  him  and  his  sons,  the  royal 
authority  in  England  had  been  despised;  first  the  rebels,  and 
afterwards  the  royalists,  hunted  in  the  king's  forests  with  im- 
punity: and  the  justiciary  thought  it  more  prudent  to  connive 
at  the  destruction  of  the  deer,  than  to  alienate  by  untimely 
severity  the  best  friends  of  his  master.    It  was  even  said  that 

*  A  Iivin|^  usurer  might  repent,  and  therefore  did  not  forfeit  hit  pro- 

Sertyt  but  the  goods  and  chattels  of  the  dead  were  forfeited  to  the  king; 
is  lands  to  his  lord.    GlanTille,  vii.  16.    But  the  severity  of  this  law  was 
afterwards  relaxed  in  favour  of  the  Jews.    John  in  his  charter,  anno  2,  says» 
et  cam  Judxus  obierit,  non  detineatur  corpus  suum  super  terra,  sed  habeat 
hacres  suus,  pecuniam  suam  et  dcbita  siuu     Madox,  174.    Note, 
t  Compare  Hoveden,  314,  VithBracton  de  Lcg^.  Ang.  iii.  U.  ii.  c.  1. 
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Henry  had  by  a  general  order  thrown  open  Uie  forests  to  all^ 
who  should  take  up  arms  in  his  favour.  As  soon,  however, 
as  peace  was  restored,  he  appointed  itinerant  justices  to  in- 
quire into  all  offences  against  the  laws  of  the  forest.  Before 
them  were  summoned  both  laity  and  clergy,  men  of  the  high* 
est  as  well  as  the  lowest  rank,  and  were  compelled  upon  o2th 
to  discover  erery  delinquent,  whose  name  had  come  to  their 
knowledge,  whether  they  had  been  eye-witnesses  of  the  of- 
fence, or  had  only  learnt  it  by  hearsay  from  others.  Prosecu- 
tions were  immediately  commenced:  multitudes  were  con- 
victed: and  the  royal  coffers  were  replenished  by  these  violent 
and  ungracious  proceedings.* 

Occasionally,  to  hold  pleas  of  the  forest,  the 
chief  justice  made  his  circuit  attended  by  his  as- 
sessors. But  on  the  death  of  Thomas  Fitz-Bernard,  the  mas- 
ter-forester, Henry  took  occasion  to  abolish  that  ofiBce,  and  in 
place  of  the  milder  punishments,  which  had  been  introduced 
by  himself,  revived  the  sanguinary  inflictions  of  former  leigns. 
At  the  same  time  he  divided  the  royal  forests  into  several  dis- 
tricts, in  each  of  which  he  appointed  two  dergyinen  and  two 
knights  as  judges,  and  two  eentlemen  of  his  household,  with 
the  titles  of  keepers  and  verderers.  These  officers  were  bound 
upon  oath,*not  to  accept  of  fines  from  delinquents,  but  to  in- 
flict bodily  punishment  without  any  mitigation :  to  prevent 
the  proprietors  of  timber  within  the  forests  from  cutting  it 
down  to  waste;  and  to  allow  no  inhabitant  to  keep  bows,  dog3, 
or  greyhounds  without  a  royal  warrant.!  Hence,  if  the  reader 
consider  the  number  and  extent  of  the  forests,  and  the  many 
hamlets  and  lordships  comprised  within  their  precincts,  he 
may  form  an  estimate  of  the  vexatious  prosecutions,  and  bar- 
barous mutilations,  of  which  the  forest-laws  were  productive^ 
But  the  despot  sought  only  his  own  amusement;  he  despised 
the  murmurs  and  sufferings  of  his  people,  j: 

Neither  was  it  only  from  pleas  of  the  crown  or 

ple'ST'''*  ^^  ^^®  ^^^^^^  ***  ^®  ^^"?  d^"ved  profit:  even 
^  common  pleas  between  subject  and  subject  brought 

a  plentiful  harvest  to  the  exchequer.     Whether  an  action  was 

commenced  or  discontinued,  hastened  or  retarded,  terminated 

or  carried  before  a  higher  tribunal,  the  monarch  at  each  step 

required  a  present  or  fine  from  one  or  both  of  the  parties. 

Before  the  pleadings  began,  it  was  always  necessary  to  pay  a 

**  Hoved.  311.  Bened.  Abbu,  i.  113.  Dicet<H  587.  These  fines  were 
occMionally  very  hi^h.  In  Henry's  twelfth  year  the  bishop  of  Salisbnry 
paid  751. 79,  and  in  his  twenty-second,  Adam  de  Brus  paid  lOOi^  for  haTtfiff 
taken  a  roe-buck.    Vid.  Exchequer  Ro1ls»  apud  Madoz,  c.  xir. 

t  Bened.  Abb.  ii.  417.  i  Pet.  files,  ep.  95. 
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sum  of  money  to  the  treasurer,  and  frequently  to  enter  into  a 
bond  to  double  the  amount  in  the  event  of  a  favourable  judg- 
ment. In  actions  for  debt  the  plaintiff  was  compell^  to 
promise  a  portion  of  such  sum  or  sums  as  he  might  chance  to 
reoover:  and  this  portion  was  fixed  by  a  preliminary  ne- 
gociationy  often  at  one  half,  seldom  at  less  than  one  fifth  of 
the  whole  demand.  It  was  universally  understood  that 
money  possessed  greater  influence  than  justice  in  the  royal 
courts:  and  instances  are  on  record,  in  which  one  party  has 
made  the  king  a  present  to  accelerate,  and  the  other  by  a  more 
valuable  offer  nas  succeeded  in  retarding,  the  decision.  If  the 
defendant  was  opulent,  he  could  easily  defeat  the  just  claim  of 
an  indigent  plaintiff,  unless  the  latter  obtained  the  aid  of  pow- 
erful friends.  By  paying  a  large  fine,  the  rich  man  might 
purchase  a  writ  forbidding  him  to  answer  at  all:  or  he  might 
obtain  a  charter  exempting  him  from  the  jurisdiction  of  all 
other  magistrates,  and  permitting  him  to  plead  before  no  one 
bat  the  king  in  person.*  That  such  practices  were  incom- 
patible with  the  equal  administration  of  justice,  is  most  evi- 
dent: yet  the  writers  of  the  age  do  not  mention  them  in  terms 
of  reprobation.  They  had  prevailed  to  a  certain  extent  under 
the  Anglo-Saxon  princes:  and  men  seem  to  have  been  recon- 
ciled to  the  iniquity  of  the  thing,  on  account  of  its  antiquity. 
But  besides  the  fines  paid  to  the  sovereign,  the 

I'udges  often  exacted  presents  for  themselves,  and  ^"^^'^  ^^ 
oud  complaints  existed  mdnst  their  venality  and  ^  ^^  ^^' 
injustice.  Henry,  who  did  not  admire  in  others  that  love  of 
money,  which  he  cherished  in  his  own  breast,  laboured  to 
remedy  this  abuse.  All  the  itinerant  judges,  within  three 
years  after  their  appointment,  were  removed,  with  the  sole 
exception  of  Ranulf  de  Glanville,  who,  at  the  head  of  five 
others,  was  now  commissioned  to  administer  justice  in  the 
counties  north  of  the  Trent  The  rest  of  the  kingdom  was 
divided  into  three  portions:  the  powers  formerly  possessed 
by  the  chief  justiciary  were  conferred  on  the  bishops  of  Win- 
chester, Norwich,  and  Ely;  and  one  of  these,  with  four  as- 
sessors, was  appointed  to  hold  pleas  in  each  of  the  three  dis- 
tricts.! The  king^s  motive  for  the  selection  of  these  prelates 
was  the  reliance  which  he  placed  on  their  integrity  and  honour: 
but  as  soon  as  the  pontiff  heard  of  their  appointment,  he  wrote 
to  Richard,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  observing  that  it  was 
the  duty  of  pastors  to  feed  their  flocks  with  the  doctrines  of 

*  ¥1fi«8  of  all  thdse  dilTerent  descriptions  are  to  be  found  annually  in  the 
rolls  of  the  exchequer.  Apud  Madox,  pas^m.  When  a  fine  amounted  to 
500  marks,  an  additional  mark  of  gold  was  due  to  the  queen.  Dial,  de 
Scac.  ii.  26.  t  I>>ceto,  606.    Hovcd.  337. 
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the  gospel^  not  to  act  the  part  of  secular  magistrates,  and  com- 
manding him  to  recall  the  bishops  from  the  courts  in  which 
they  presided,  to  the  care  of  the  dioceses  for  which  they  had 
been  ordained.  The  primate  in  his  answer  did  not  deny  the 
prohibition  of  the  canons;  but  he  endeavoured  to  justify  the . 
innovation  from  its  great  utility  both  to  the  church  and  to  the 
people.*  It  would  seem,  however,  that  the  objections  of 
Alexander  prevailed.  In  August  the  three  prelates,  having 
made  to  the  king  a  report  of  their  proceedings,  resigned  their 
offices:  sLnd  the  appointment  of  chief  justiciary  was  given  to 
Ranulf  de  Glanville.  That  celebrated  lawyer,  in  the  preface 
to  his  work,  assures  us  that  there  was  not  now  in  the  king's 
court  a  judge,  who  dared  to  swerve  from  the  path  of  justice, 
or  to  pronounce  an  opinion  inconsistent  with  truth :  and  yet, 
if  we  believe  the  story,  told  by  a  contemporary,  of  Gilbert  de 
Plumpton,  we  may  doubt  whether  the  character  of  Glanville 
himself  was  perfectly  immaculate.  Plumpton,  a  knight  of 
noble  descent,  had  married  a  lady,  whom  with  her  fortune  the 
justiciary  had  previously  promised  to  Rainer,  his  sheriff  of 
^  1184  Yorkshire.  To  effect  his  purpose  it  now  became 
necessary  to  dispose  of  her  husband:  the  unfor- 
tunate man  was  suddenly  apprehended  on  a  charge  of  felony: 
and  the  king,  at  the  representation  of  Glanville,  condemned 
him  to  suffer  death.  His  innocence,  however,  was  so  mani- 
fest, that  the  bishop  of  Worcester  accompanied  him  to  the 
gallows,  and  ventured  to  forbid  the  execution.  His  life  was 
spared  till  Henry  could  be  consulted.  The  result  was,  that 
Plumpton  was  remanded  to  prison,  where  he  remained  till  the 
accession  of  the  next  sovereign.! 

III.  The  ancient  custom  of  appealing  in  crimi- 

''^"deiS^  ^'  "*'  ^^^^  to  the  judgment  of  God  was  still  retain- 
ed: but  the  ordeals  of  fire  and  water  employed  by 
the  Saxons,  the  Normans,  as  was  observed  in  the  reign  of 
William  I.,  had  superadded  the  trial  by  wager  of  l^ittle. 
Wherever  the  itinerant  judges  held  pleas,  they  summoned 
four  knights  of  the  hundred  to  appear  before  them,  and  to 
choose  twelve  other  knights,  or,  in  the  absence  of  such,  twelve 
other  free  and, lawful  men,  to  form  a  sufficient  jury.  The 
duty  of  the  jury  may  be  collected  from  tlieir  oath.  They 
were  sworn  to  answer  truly  to  all  questions,  which  should  be 
put  to  them  from  the  bench,  and  to  perform  faithfully  every 
command  which  they  should  receive  from  the  judges  in  the 
king's  name.  %     They  were  then  ordered  to  present  at  the  bar 

•  Pel.  RIe8.ep.  84.  f  Hovcd.  355, 

t  Bracton,  iii.  c.  1.    (ilanvtUe,  ii.  10, 11. 
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all  persons  within  the  hundred  being  under  suspicion  of  hav- 
ing committed  murders,  felonies,  forsceries,  or  breaches  of  the 
king's  peace.  On  their  unanimoun  presentment,  the  accused 
was  arraigned  before  the  jud^sand,  if  he  pleaded  not  guilty, 
was  sent  by  them  to  the  ordeal  by  water.  In  case  of  convic- 
tion by  this  trial  sentence  was  immediately  pronounced,  and 
the  prisoner  was  condemned,  according  to  the  nature  of  his 
o£Eence,  to  suffer  either  death,  or  the  confiscation  of  his  pro- 
perty, with  the  amputation  of  a  foot  and  a  hand,  and  banish- 
ment for  life.*  I  shall  relate  one  instance  of  conviction  by 
the  water  ordeal,  as  it  will  also  show  the  disturbed  state  of  the 
metropolis  at  this  period.  It  had  long  been  customary  for  the 
young  men,  the  sons  and  relatives  of  the  more  wealthy  citi- 
zens, to  assemble  in  ereat  numbers  after  sunset,  to  scour  the 
streets  iii  quest  of  adventures,  and  to  divert  themselves  by- 
exciting  the  terrors  of  the  peaceable  inhabitants.  By  degrees 
they  proceeded  to  acts  of  violence,  occasionally  of  robbery 
and  murder.  In  the  year  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  se- 
venty-four a  numerous  band  of  these  youthful  depredators 
burst  into  the  house  of  a  citizen,  who  had  armed  his  family  to 
receive  them.  The  assailants  were  put  to  flight:  but  their 
leader,  Andrew  Buqointe,  who  had  lost  a  hand  in  the  fray, 
remained  a  captive.  In  the  hope  of  pardon  this  man  im- 
peached his  accomplices,  among  whom  was  John  Senex,  one 
of  the  most  opulent  and  **  noble"  citizens.  It  was  in  vain 
that  Senex  denied  the  charge,  and  appealed  to  the  judgment 
of  God :  he  was  convicted  by  the  water  ordeal,  and  condemned 
by  the  chief  justiciary  to  be  hanged.  He  had,  however,  suf- 
ficient influence  to  suspend  the  execution  of  the  sentence,  till 
the  arrival  of  the  king,  and  then  to  an  indefinite  period. 
Unfortunately  for  him,  about  three  years  later,  the  brother 
of  the  earl  Ferrers  was  slain  in  a  similar  fray:  and  the  king, 
unable  to  discover  the  murderers,  issued  his  warrant  for  the 
immediate  execution  of  Senex.  Thoueh  five  hundred  marks 
were  offered  for  his  life,  they  were  reuised:  and  his  fate,  an 
awful  warning  to  his  former  associates,  restored  the  peace  ot 
the  city.t 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose,  that  acquittal  by  the  or- 
deal fully  established  the  innocence  of  the  accused.  His  life, 
and  litadbs,  and  personal  property,  were  indeed  secure:  but  it 
was  still  true  tiiat  he  had  been  presented  as  guilty  by  the 
unanimous  voice  of  the  jury,  and  it  was  deemed  wise  to  take 
precautions  against  him,  as  at  best  a  suspicious  charaotef .     If 

•  Bened.  Abb.  i.  136.    Hoved,  313. 
t  Bened.  Abb.  196, 197.    Hoved.  323. 
Vol,  II.  30 
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the  offence  with  'which  he  had  been  chare;ed,  were  only  a 
misdemeanour,  he  was  enlarged  on  finding  sureties  for  his 
future  conduct;  but  if  it  was  of  a  more  serious  nature,  he  was 
compelled  to  leave  the  kingdom.  He  mi,«;ht,  however,  take 
with  him  his  personal  property,  and  hope  from  the  royal  in- 
dulgence the  permission  to  return  at  some  distant  period.* 

Such  appear  to  have  been  the  proceedings  on 
"""""^fif  ^r  presentments  by  jury :  but  it  fi  equently  happened 
HiUiecoi^  that  the  prisoner  was  brought  to  his  trial,  charg- 
of  law.  ed  only  by  the  voice  of  public  fame,  or  at  the 

prosecution  of  a  private  individual.  The  pro- 
ceedings varied  according  to  the  nature  of  the  offence:  I  wiQ 
instance  those  which  took  place  in  cases  of  homicide  and  mur- 
der, t  If  the  charge  rested  on  common  report,  the  judges, 
by  inquest  and  interrogations,  endeavoured  to  ascertain  its 
truth:  and  in  conclusion  either  acquitted  the  accused,  or  or- 
dered him  to  prove  his  innocence  by  the  legal  number  of 
compurgators.  If  a  prosecutor  appeared,  before  he  could  put 
in  his  charge,  it  was  necessary,  in  cases  of  murder,  that  he 
should  prove  himself  to  be  of  the  blood  of  the  deceased;  in 
cases  of  homicide,  that  he  was  allied  to  the  slain  as  a  relation, 
or  vassal,  or  lord,  and  could  speak  of  the  death  on  the  testi- 
mony of  his  own  senses.  The  accused  might  then  plead  not 
guilty,  and,  at  his  option,  throw  down  his  glove,  and  declare 
his  readiness  to  defend  his  innocence  with  his  body.  If  the 
appellant  took  up  the  glove,  and  professed  himself  willing  to 
prove  the  charge  in  the  same  manner,  the  judges,  unless  the 
guilt  or  innocence  of  the  accused  were  evident,  proceeded  to 
award  a  trial  by  battle.  The  appellee,  with  the  book  of  the 
gospels  in  his  right  hand,  and  the  right  hand  of  his  adversary 
in  his  left,  took  the  following  oath:  <<  Hear  me,  thou,  whom 
I. hold  by  the  hand.  I  am  not  guilty  of  the  felony,  with 
which  thou  hast  charged  me.  So  help  me  God  and  his  saints* 
And  this  will  I  defend  with  my  body  against  thee,  as  this 
court  shall  award."  Then  exchanging  hands,  and  taking  the 
book,  the  appellant  swore,  <<  Hear  me,  thou,  whom  I  hold  by 
the  hand.  Thou  art  perjured,  because  thou  art  guilty.  So 
help  me  God  and  his  saints.  And  this  will  I  prove  against 
thee  with  my  body,  as  this  court  shall  award."  On  the  day 
appointed  by  the  court  the  two  combatants  were  led  to  bat* 
tie.  Each  had  his  head,  arms,  and  legs  bare,  was  protected 
by  a  square  target  of  leather,  and  employed  as  a  weapon  a 

•  Bened.  Ab.  136.  Hoved.  313. 

t  Murder  now  meant  the  violent  but  secret  death  of  a  freeman;  when  tlie 
dpalh  took  place  before  witncflseSf  it  was  termed  homicide. 
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wooden  stave  one  ell  in  length,  and  turned  at  the  end.  If 
the  appellee  was  unwilling  to  iight,  or  in  the  course  of  the 
day  was  unable  to  continue  the  combat,  he  was  immediately 
banged,  or  condemned  to  forfeit  his  property,  and  lose  his 
members.  If  he  slew  the  appellant,  or  forced  him  to  call 
out  *<  craven/'  or  protracted  the  fight  till  the  appearance  of 
the  stars  in  the  evemng,  he  was  acquitted.  Nor  did  his  re<^ 
ereant  advernary  escape  punishment.  If  he  survived  the 
combat,  he  was  fined  sixty  shillings,  was  declared  infamousi 
and  stripped  of  all.  the  privileges  of  a  freeman.* 

In  the  court  of  chivalry  the  proceedings  were 
different  When  the  cau»e  could  not  be  decid-  Jj*^,^^^ 
ed  on  the  evidence  of  witnenses  or  the  authority  ^  y^^ry. 
of  documents,  the  constable  and  mareschal  required  pledges^ 
from  the  two  parties,  and  appointed  the  time  of  battle,  the 
place,  and  the  weapons,  a  long  sword,  a  short  sword,  and  a 
dagger;  but  allowed  the  combatants  to  provide  themselves 
with  defensive  armour  according  to  their  own  choice.  A  spot 
of  dry  and  even  ground,  sixty  paces  in  length,  and  forty  in 
breadth,  was  inclosed  with  stakes  seven  feet  high,  around 
which  were  placed  the  Serjeants  at  arm^,  with  other  officers 
to  keep  silence  and  order  among  the  spectators.  The  com* 
batants  entered  at  opposite  gates,  the  appellant  at  the  east,  the 
defendant  at  the  west  end  of  the  lists:  and  each  severally 
swore  that  his  former  allegations  and  answers  were  true:  that 
he  had  no  weapons  but  those  allotted  by  the  court:  that  he 
■wore  no  charms  about  him:  and  that  he  placed  his  whole  con* 
fidence  on  God,  on  the  goodness  of  his  cause,  and  on  his  own 
{m>wess.  Then  taking  each  other  by  the  hand,  the  appellant 
swore  that  he  would  do  his  best  to  slay  his  adversary,  or  com- 
pel him  to  acknowledge  his  guilt:  the  defendant,  that  he  would 
exert  all  his  powers  to  prove  his  own  innocence.  When 
they  had  been  separately  conducted  to  the  gates  at  which 
they  had  entered,  the  constable  sitting  at  the  foot  of  the 
throne,  exclaimed  thrice,  ^^  let  them  go,"  adding  to  the  third 
exclamation,  <<  and  do  their  duty."  The  battle  immediately  be- 
gan: if  the  king  interposed,  and  took  the  quarrel  into  his  own 
hands,  the  combatants  were  separated  by  the  officers  with 
their  wands,  and  then  led  by  the  constable  and  mareschal  to 
the  gates,  through  which  they  were  careful  to  pass  at  the 
game  moment,  as  it  was  deemed  a  disgrace  to  be  the  first  to 

•  Glanville,  xir.  1.  Bract.  iiL  18.  Spelm.  Arch.  103..  If  the  appelfec 
were  sixty  years  of  a^e,  or  had  been  wounded  in  the  head,  or  had  had  a 
limb  broken <  he  was  at  liberty,  if  he  preferred  it,  to  ^  to  the  ordeal,  of 
bot  iron  if  be  were  a  freeman,  of  water  if  he  were  a  ▼illsin.    Glaiv  xIt.  1. 
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leave  the  place  of  combat  If  either  party  was  killed,  or 
cried  ^^  craven/'  he  was  stripped  of  his  armour  on  the  spot 
where  he  lay,  was  dragged  by  horses  out  of  the  lists  through 
a  passage  opened  in  one  of  the  angles,  and  was  immediately 
hanged  or  beheaded  in  the  presence  of  the  mareschal.* 

Trial  by  battle  was  not  only  awarded  in  crimi* 
'''"*|.**y  nal  prosecutions,  but  also  in  cases,  where  l-sue 
2^  ""  was  joined  on  a  writ  of  right,  or  where  the  te- 
nant denied  that  he  owed  the  services  claimed  by 
his  lord,  or  the  seller  that  he  had  warranted  the  article 
bought,  or  the  debtor  that  he  had  borrowed  money  on  pix>- 
mise,  security,  or  mortgage.  In  all  such  actions  it  was  the 
option  of  the  defendant  to  fight  in  person,  or  to  produce  a 
lawful  champion:  the  demandant  was  excluded  from  the  lists, 
and  compelled  to  intrust  the  defence  of  his  claim  to  the 
prowess  of  a  freeman  who  would  swear  of  his  own  knowledge 
to  the  right  of  his  principal,  t  But  here  the  king  made  a  most 
important  and  beneficial  improvement,  by  allowing  trial  by 
grand  assize  to  supersede  the  doubtful  trial  by  battle.  The 
defendant  might  solicit  a  writ  to  stop  the  process  by  duel :  on 
which  the  demandaht,  if  he  meant  to  prosecute  his  claim, 
was  compelled  to  obtain  a  writ  to  proceed  by  grand  assize. 
The  sheriff  in  consequence  impannelled  &  jury,  after  the  man- 
ner which  has  been  already  described.  They  were  sworn  to 
judge  of  the  matter  in  dispute  from  their  own  knowledge,  or 
the  report  of  persons,  whose  testimony  they  would  believe 
no  less  than  that  of  their  own  senses:  and  an  uilanimous  ver- 
dict was  obtained  by  discharging  those,  who  pleaded  isnnr- 
•nee  of  the  subject,  and  by  substituting  others  better  inform- 
ed in  their  place.  The  superior  equity  of  this  mode  of  de- 
cision was  universally  admitted :  and  its  adoption  gradually 
prepared  the  way  for  the  introdu'*tion  of  similar  innovations 
in  liie  other  departments  of  public  justice.  % 

Henry  never  exercised  his  judicial  duties  with 
umpSe**  plater  splendour,  Vthan  in  the  important  cause 
between  between  Alphotiso,  king  of  Castile,  and  his  uncle, 
the  kings  Sancho,  king  of  Navarre.  After  a  long  and  ruin- 
of  Castile  qus  contest,  these  princos  agreed  to  refer  their 
and  Na-  dispute  to  the  equity  of  the  king  of  England,  and 

bound  themselves  under  a  severe  penalty  to  sub- 


▼arre. 


*■  See  a  treatise  on  this  subject  by  Thomas  of  Woodstock,  duke  of  Glou- 
cester, preserved  by  Spelman,  Archaeol.  100. 

f  Glanville,  ii.  3.  The  champion  was'  named  in  open  coiut.  It  was  a 
sufficient  cause  of  exception  against  him,  to  prove  that  he  had  been  hired 
for  a  reward. 

^  Glanville,  ii.  7, 8, 9. 11.  17.  He  calls  it  regale  beneficium  dementia 
principis  de  consilio  procerum  populia  indulturo,  ii.  17. 
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mit  to  his  decision.  Henry  held  his  court  at  March 
Westminstery  attended  by  the  English  and  Nor-^  1177/ 
man  prelatf  s,  earls,  barons,  and  justices.  The 
bishop  of  Palentia  appeared  on  the  part  of  Alphonso,  the  bi- 
shop of  Pampeluna  on  the  part  of  Sancho.  But  as  the  judges 
were  ignorant  of  the  language  of  the  advocates,  the  pleadings 
were  eomnaitted  to  writing,  and  translated  by  the  aid  of  in- 
terpreters; and  after  three  days,  the  king,  having  previously 
taken  the  opinion  of  the  court,  solemnly  pronounced  his 
award:  that  each  prince  should  restore  the  lands  and  castles 
claimed  by  the  other,  and  that  Alphopso  should  pay  to  his 
uncle  in  the  next  ten  years,  thirty  thousand  marvedies  by 
equal  instalments.  The  ambassadors  accepted  the  judgment, 
and  swore  that  if  their  respective  sovereigns  refused  to  exe- 
cute it,  they  would  return  and  surrender  themselves  prisoners 
into  the  hands  of  the  king.* 

I  shall  here  mention,  on  account  of  its  con* 
nexion  with  the  administration  of  justice,an  occur-  ^®  ^"^j^f 
rence  which  happened  ajt  a  more  early  period.  In  fij^^^cs.  ^ 
1166,  a  colony  of  foreigners,  to  the  amount  of 
thirty  of  both  sexes,  landed  in  fJngland  under  the  guidance 
of  a  teacher  named  Gerard.  They  belonged  to  a  numerous 
sect  of  fiftnatics  who  infe^d  the  north  of  Italy,  and  the  neigh*- 
bouring  provinces  of  Gaul  and  Germany,  and  who  were 
called  Cathari,  or  <<  the  pure,^'  because  they  taught  that 
the  use  of  marriage  was  incompatible  with  salvation.  They 
had  come  to  disseminate  their  doctrine  in  England:  but 
their  success  was  confined  to  the  acquisition  of  one  female' 
proselyte.  The  case  was  without  precedent;  and  the  king, 
after  much  deliberation,  ordered  diem  to  be  apprehended, 
and  arraigned  before  a  synod  of  bishops,  at  which  he  assisted 
in  person.  To  the  questions  put  to  them,  they  replied  that 
they  were  Christians,  that  they  professed  the  doctrine  of  the 
apostles,  and  believed  the  divinity  of  Christ;  but  at  the  same 
time  they  rejected  baptism,  the  eucharist,  and  marriage. 
When  arguments  were  employed  to  convince  them,  they 
merely  replied,  that  it  was  their  duty  to  believe,  not  to  dis- 
pute: and  to  the  threat  of  punishment,  they  opposed  the  words 
of  the  gospel:  **  blessed  are  they  which  are  persecuted  for 
righteousness'  sake.^'  Wearied  out  by  their  obstinacy,  the 
synod  pronounced  them  heretics,  and  transferred  them  to  the 
secular  power.  The  Englishwoman,  who  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  ambitious  of  the  crown  of  martyrdom^  eagerly  re- 

•  Rymer,  i.  45—50.    Hored.  520, 322.    Hiber.  Expuogr.  ii.  30. 
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wanted:  the  foreigners,  by  order  of  the  king,  were  branded  in 
the  forehead,  stripped  to  the  waist,  and  whipped  out  of  the 
eity.  One  writer  informs  us  that  they  all  perished  in  the 
iields,  in  consequence  of  a  proclamation  forbidding  any  one  to 
hold  intercourse  with  them :  but  the  dean  of  St,  Paul's,  who 
probably  attended  the  synod,  and  two  other  contemporaries^ 
assert  that,  after  suffering  their  punishment,  they  were  con- 
ducted out  of  the  realm. **" 

Henrr  aids  '^^^  ®7^'  ^^  ^'^  ^^^  European  nations  were  di* 
the  Chris-  rected  at  this  period  to  the  distresses  of  the  chri»> 
tiansin  tians  in  Palestine.    The  throne  of  Jerusalem, 

Asia.  which  the  crusaders  had  raised  and  supported  at 

the  expense  of  so  much  blooH  and  treasure,  was  tottering  on 
its  basis:  and  the  king,  Baldwin  IV.,  a  minor  and  a  leper^ 
was  no  match  for  the  talents  and  power  of  Saladin,  who  by 
successive  conquests  annually  contracted  the  limits  of  the 
strangers,  and  threatened  to  eradicate  them  in  a  few  years 
from  the  soil  of  Asia.  Henry,  in  the  presence  of  the  papal 
legates,  had  solemnly  sworn  to  visit  the  holy  land.  Whether 
he  intended  to  perform  this  vow,  is  uncertain:  but  the  danger 
of  exposing  his  dominions«to  the  inroads  of  a  powerful  neigh* 
hour  furnished  him  with  a  decent  plea  for  deCjerring  its  execu« 
tion«  Louis,  however,  made  the  proposal  to  accompany  him 
in  the  expedition.     The  objection  could  be  no  longer  urged: 

.j_  a  day  was  fixed  for  their  departure:  and  the  two 

Sen.  it,  princes  swore,  Henry,  that  he  would  assist  his 
lord  the  king  of  France,  Louis  that  he  would  as- 
.sist  his  faithful  vassal  the  king  of  England,  against  all  men. 
Thifi  plan  was  defeated  by  the  subsequent  illness  and  death  of 
Louis:  and  Henry,  though  he  affected  to  be  constantly  occu* 
pied  with  the  project,  allowed  year  after  year  to  pass,  with- 
out finding  an  opportunity  to  put  it  in  execution.  At  last  his 
sincerity  was  probed  by  the  arrival  of  the  patriarch  of  Jero* 
Dalem,  and  the  grand  master  of  the  knights  hospitallers,  with 

1185  letters  from  queen  Sybilla,  and  the  earl  of  Tripoli, 

the  regent.     They  cast  themselves  at  the  feet  of 

the  king,  solicited  his  powerful  aid,  and  delivered  to  him,  as 

the  representative  of  Fulk  of  Anjou,  whose  descendants  had 

swayed  the  sceptre  for  the  last  fi^:y  years^  the  royal  banner, 

*  Newbng^.  ii.  13.  Expnisos  a  re^o.  Diceto,  539.  In  frontibus  sunt 
slfrnati  et  efiiif^i.  Bad.  Cof^sh.  cit.  Picard  in  not.  ad  Newbri^.  p.  721. 
Thofte  fanatics  under  different  names  spread  themselves  tbrou|^h  Gaul. 
Ubique  exquire  bantur  et  primebantur,  maxime  Philippo  comite  FlandrensU 
nm,  qui  justa  crudelitate  eos  immisericorditer  piiniebat.  Ibid.  The  usual 
pimisliment  was  burning:  but  Henr|r  foibade  it  in  liis  continental  dominioi^ 
Hot.  352. 
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With  the  keys  of  the  city^  of  the  pnnoipal  forts,  and  of  the 
holy  sepulchre.  Henry  returned  them  with  expressions  of 
pity,1>ut  requested  the  ambassadors  to  wait,  till  he  had  re* 
eeived  the  advice  of  his  council.  He  summoned  the  prelates 
and  barons  of  England,  the  king,  prelates  and  ..  .  . . 
barons-of  Scotland,  to  meet  him  at  Westminster: 
and,  after  engaging  to  abide  by  their  council,  artfully  put 
to  them  the  following  question :  was  it  better  for  him  to  re* 
main  at  home,  and  govern  the  nations  which  Providence  had 
entrusted  to  his  care,  or  to  proceed  to  the  east,  to  defend  the 
christians  of  Palestine  against  their  infidel  neighbours?  The 
answer  was  what  he  had  undoubtedly  anticipated :  and  to  the 
disappointment  of  the  envoys  the  king,  in  lieu  of  his  personal 
services,  promised  themr  a  subsidy  of  fifty  thousand  marks.* 

But  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  September,  1187, 
ninety-six  years  after  its  reduction  by  the  first    *?7^"^'' 
crusaders,  Jerusalem  was  again  surrendered  into    lem. 
the  hands  of  the  Musselmans.     The  news  of  this 
noournful  event  plunged  the  christian  world  into  the  deepest 
consternation.  The  aged  pontifif  died  of  a  broken  heart:  Wil- 
liam, king  of  Sicily,  wore  sackcloth  for  four  days,  and  vowed 
to  take  the  cross:  the  other  princes  condemned  their  indo- 
lence, and  the  avarice  which  had  prompted  them  to  prefer 
their  own  petty  interests,  before  that  which  they  deemed  the 
common  cause  of  the  christian  religion.t     Henry  met  Philip, 
the  new  king  of  France,  in  a  plain  between  Gisors  and  Trie, 
where  the  archbishop  of  Tyre,  a  port,  which  still        ^^^ 
bade  defiance  to  the  power  of  Saladin,  exhorted      peb.  11. 
them  to  rescue  the  holy  city  from  the  pollution    The  king 
of  the  infidels;  and  the  two  kings,  the  earls  of    *»kc8  the 
Flanders  and  Champagne,  and  a  great  nuiflber  of    ^^^ 
barons  and  knights,  received  the  cross.     Thence  the  king 
hastened  to  England,  and  held  a  great  council  at  Gillington, 
in  Northamptonshire,  in  which  it  was  enacted,  that  every 
man  who  did  not  join  the  crusade,  should  pay  towards  the 
expense  of  the  expedition  one- tenth  of  his  goods,  chattels, 
and  rents  for  that  year.   *The  lords  of  manors,  who  intended 
to  accompany  the  king,  were  permitted  to  receive  for  their 
own  use,  the  assessments  of  their  vassals:  those  of  all  others, 
were  to  be  paid  into  the  exchequer.     The  sum  obtained  by 

*  Rym.  i.  50.     Ben.  Abb.  fi.  429.     Hov.  325.  358.    Diceto,  6^6, 
t  But  it  was  not  merely  religious  feeling  which  animated  the  cnisadert. 
Many  were  alarmed  for  tlieir  own  safety.    Jam,  says  Peter  of  Blois»  circa 
confinia  terrx  nostrx  barbariea  efferata  dessevit,  et  in  eitcrminium  chriik 
tjhm  nominis  gentium  grassatur  immaniUR.    Bles.  ep.  1 12. 
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Henry,  was  seventy  thousand  pounds;  to  which  must  be  add- 
ed, sixty  thousand  more,  extorted  from  the  Jews»  at  the  rate 
of  one-fourth  of  their  personal  property.*  At  the  same  time, 
he  wrote  to  the  emperorsof  Germany  and  Constantinople,  and 
to  Bela,  king  of  Hungary,  announcing  his  design,  and  re» 
questing  a  safe  passage  through  their  dominions,  with  the 
liberty  of  a  free  market  From  all  he  received  favourable  an- 
swers: and  there  can  be  little  doubt,  that  he  would  have  un- 
dertaken the  expedition,  had  he  not  been  involved  in  hostili- 
ties with  the  king  of  France,  by  the  turbulence  of  his  son 
Richard,  and  had  not  his  pacification  with  that  monarch  been 
quickly  followed  by  his  death.    • 

The  reader  will  not  have  forgotten  the  rebellion 
Second  re-  g|,j  pardon  of  Henry's  sons.  These  princes  ex- 
hL  sons.  celled  in  every  martial  exercise  of  the  age.  The 
elder,  laying  aside  the  state  and  title  of  king,  had 
spent  three  years  on  the  continent  as  a  private  adventurer, 
displaying  his  prowess  in  every  tournament,  and  frequently 
carrying  off  the  prize  of  valour:t  his  example  was  eagerly 
imitated  by  his  brothers  Richard  and  Geoffry :  and  the  father 
listened  with  pride  to  the  reports  of  the  victories  won,  and  of 
the  admiration  excited,  by  his  children.  Modem  writers 
have  described  the  profession  of  chivalry  as  the  school  of 
honour  and  probity;  unfortunately  history  has  preserved  few 
traits  of  these  virtues  in  the  characters  of  the  ancient  knights. 
The  king's  sons  were  indeed  brave,  bountifbl.  and  aecomplisih- 
ed;  but  their  bravery  was  often  stained  with  cruelty:  their 
bounty  was  fed  by  violence;  andtheir  accomplishments  served 
only  to  display  in  clearer  colours  their  perfidy  and  ingratitude. 
^  When  Henry  commanded  Richard  to  do  homage 

to  his  elder  brother  for  the  dutchy  of  Aquitaine, 
the  high-spirited  prince  refused.  He  had  done  homage,  he 
said,  to  his  father  from  whom  he  received  it,  and  to  the  king 
of  France,  who  was  its  sovereign  lord :  but  to  his  brother  he 
did  not  owe,  and  therefore  would  not  promise,  either  service 
or  fealty.  The  affront  sank  deep  into  the  mind  of  the  young 
king,  who  sought,  and  soon  found,  an  opportunity  of  revenge. 
Richard  ruled  his  subjects  with  a  sceptre  of  iron.  His  ex- 
actions were  incessant:  the  slightest  disobedience  was  instantly 
visited  with  severe  punishment;  and  no  female,  unless  within 
the  walls  of  a  castle,  was  safe  from  the  insults  of  the  prince  ^ 

*  Gemue,  15^.  1529.     Hoved.  366. 

t  Frae  universis  mortalibus  obtinuit  gioriam^  et  aupereminentiftm  militix 
^i^cujUHs.    Pet  files,  ep.  2. 
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or  of  the  lawless  banditti  that  executed  his  orders.  His  barons 
rebelled;  and  at  their  inyitation  the  young  Henry,  with  his 
brother  G^offry,  and  an  army  of  Brabanters  and  Bretons,  in- 
vaded the  dutchy.  The  king  hastened  to  put  an  end  to  this 
unnatural  war;  called  his  children  before  him;  and  apparently 
reconciled  them  to  each  other.  From  our  ignorance  of  the 
motives,  which  secretly  swayed  the  three  princes,  we  obtain 
but  a  dark  and  indistinct  view  of  the  events  which  followed. 
Richard  appears  to  have  remained  with  his  father:  first  Henry, 
and  then  Geoffry  revolted:  both  returned  with  professions  of 
regret  to  their  duty:  and  both  again  unfurled  the  standard  of 
rebellion.  Plots  were  laid  against  the  life  of  the  king.  On 
one  occasion  as  he  advanced  to  speak  with  Henry,  he  was 
received  with  a  volley  of  arrows,  one  of  which  pierced  his 
cuirass,  but  only  inflicted  a  slight  wound :  on  another,  as  he 
was  going  to  confer  with  Geofiry,  his  horse  was  shot  through 
the  head.  The  bishops  of  Normandy,  by  command  of  the 
pope,  excommunicated  the  authors,  and  the  fomenters  of  the 
war  :*  but  the  two  brothers  persevered  in  their  hostility,  sup- 
ported  their  followers  with  the  plunder  of  the  husbandmen 
and  the  churches;  and  fixed  the  festival  of  Whit-Monday  to 
give  battle  to  their  father.  But  before  the  day 
arrived,  fatigue  and  anxiety  had  thrown  the  young  ^?*^  ^  ^ 
Henry  into  a  fever,  which  speedily  baffled  the  ^,, 
skill  of  his  physicians.  When  he  was  informed 
that  he  had  only  a  few  hours  to  live,  his  soul  became  agitated 
with  fear  and  remorse.  He  despatched  a  messenger  to  his 
father  to  implore  forgiveness,  and  to  solicit  as  a  last  favour 
that  he  would  visit  his  dying  but  sorrowful  son.  The  king 
was  inclined  to  go :  his  friends,  apprehensive  of  some  new 
plot,  dissuaded  him.  Taking  therefore  a  ring  from  his  finger, 
he  bade  the  archbishop  of  Bourdeaux  to  bear  it  to  the  prince 
as  a  token  of  his  love  and  forgiveness.  The  young  Henry 
pressed  it  to  his  lips,  confessed  his  sins  in  public,  and  ordered 
the  bishops  to  lay  him  on  a  bed  of  ashes  prepared  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  room,  where  he  received  the  sacraments  and  ex* 
pired.t  His  death  dissolved  the  confederacy;  and 
Geoffry  was  pardoned,  though  his  castles  were  "^     ' 

seized  and  garrisoned  by  the  king.  The  prince,  however, 
felt  no  gratitude  for  the  lenity,  with  which  he  had  been  treat- 
ed ;  and  on  the  refusal  of  a  demand  which  he  made  of  the 


•  Pet  Bles.  ep,  47.  69. 

t  Diceto,  617.    Hov.  352,    Gerrase,  1482, 1483. 
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earldom  of  Anjou,  repaired  to  the  court  of  Philip, 

And  of  the  French  king,  where  he  died,  while  he  was 

^  U86.         contriving  new  troubles  for  ^is  father.     Henry 

Aug.  19.      did  ngt  lament  his  loss :  by  Philip  he  was  buried 

with  extraordinary  pomp,  and  demonstration  of 
sorrow.* 

Many  years  had  elapsed,  since  Adelais,  Ae 
DiBpute  daughter  of  Louis  of  France,  had  been  betrothed 
AdeSi^"^     to  Richard,  and  intrusted  to  the  care  of  his  father. 

Henry  kept  her  in  one  of  his  castles,  and  anxious- 
ly excluded  his  son  from  her  company.  It  was  now  rumoured 
Ihat  he  was  in  love  with  her  himself;  and  his  character,  joined 
to  the  attempt  which  he  made  to  procure  a  divorce  from 
]5Ieanor,  gave  strength  to  the  general  suspicion.  If  Richard 
troubled  himself  at  sdl  on  account  of  the  princess,  it  was  merely 
on  political  motives;  but  Philip  earnestly  sought  to  preserve 
the  reputation  of  his  sister,  and  the  honour  of  his  family.  He 
demanded  Adelais' for  her  husband;  to  his  demand  the  pope 
added  the  threat  of  excommunication ;  but  the  wily  monarch 
was  able  to  defeat  both  the  demands  of  the  one,  and  the 
threats  of  the  other,  by  deceitful  promises,  and  evasive  pro- 
posals. Though  this  conduct  involved  him  in  perpetual 
quarrels  with  the  king  of  France,  he  kept  her  in  his  custody; 
and  till  his  death  it  remained  a  problem,  whether  she  were 
the  wife  of  the  son,  or  the  mistress  of  the  father. 

The  interest,  which  Philip  and  Richard  felt  in  the  situation 
of  Adelais,  naturally  connected  these  two  princes,  who,  at 
the  conclusion  of  an  armistice  under  the  mediation  of  the 
papal  legates,  returned  together  to  Paris,  and  to  prove  that 

*  Hored.  360.     Diceto^  630.    Here  it  nuiy,  perhaps,  be  obsenred  that 

at  this  period  every  man,  who  pretended  to  any  knowledge  of  astronomy, 

was  by  profession  an  astrologer:  that  these  sages  annually  published  their 

predictions;  and  that  in  the  present  year,  1186,  all  the  christian  nations  both 

Greek  and  Latin  were  terrified  with  the  expectation  of  the  evils,  which 

would  follow  the  conjunction  of  most  of  the  planets  in  the  sign  Libra  oa 

the  16th  of  September.    A  pestilential  wino,  accompanied  with  earth* 

quake%  was  to  sweep  the  face  of  the  earth,  oTeztuming  trees  and  houses, 

and  bunring  in  sand  the  towns  of  Egypt,  Ethiopia,  and  Arabia,  and  other 

arid  regions.     The  mahometan  astrologers  in  Spun  derided  these  |>redic- 

tions.     They  contended  that  the  malignant  influence  of  Saturn  and  Mars 

would  be  balanced  by  the  benignity  of  Venus  and  Jupiter,  and  that  the 

wnrut  that  could  happen,  would  be  a  scanty  harvest,  many  flliip wrecks,  and 

much  }  :ocdshed  in  battle  (Hoved.  356—358.    Bened.  Abb.  ii.  414).   For- 

'VI    "'    Baldwin,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  avert  these  calamities, 

<  i.ist  rf  three  dap  throughout  his  province  (Gervase,  1479) ;  and  as 

'.  r.('   d  more  than  usually  serene,  the  astrologers,  to  save  their 

na  j)ed  tc  ascribe  to  the  piety  of  the  people  the  non*accom- 

•         •predictions. 
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they  looked  on  each  other  as  brothers,  ate  at  the  same  table^ 
and  slept  in  the  same  bed.*  This  intimacy  alarmed  the  jealousy 
of  the  king:  and  Richard  was  ordered  to  return  to  his  own 
territories.     He  obeyed :  and  during  the  repeated  hostilities 
between  Philip  and  Henry,  ^ided  his  father,  till  his  suspicions 
were  awakened  by  the  marked  partiality  of  the  kingfor  his 
youngest  son  John,  and  by  reports  that  the  crown  of  England 
was  destined  for  that  prince.     After  a  communi- 
cation with  Philip,  boUi  proceeded  to  a  conference       m^^^q 
with  Henry,  in  which  the  French  king  proposed,    Richard 
as  the  basis  of  a  peace,  that  Adelais  should  be  given    joins  the 
up  to  Richard,  and  that  Henry's  vassals  should    Ffen<^b 
swear  fealty  to  that  prince  as  the  heir  apparent     ^^^' 
During  the  altercation  which  followed,  Richard  observed,  that 
he  was  the  eldest  surviving  son,  and  that  his  title  to  the  suc- 
cession ought  to  be  recognised.     The  king  returned  an  evasive 
answer.     ^^  Then,"  exclaimed  the  indignant  youth,  ^<  I  am 
compelled  to  believe  that  which  I  before  deemed  impossible;" 
and  instantly  ungirding  his  sword,  and  kneeling  at  the  feet 
of  Philip,  added:  ^^  To  you,  sir,  I  commit  the  protection  of 
my  rights;  and  to  you  I  now  do  homage  forall  the  dominions 
of  my  father  in  France."     Philip  replied,  that  he  accepted 
him  for  his  man,  and  restored  to  him  all  the  castles  which  he 
had  taken  from  Henry.     The  king,  astounded  at  what  he  saw 
and  heard,  retired  precipitately  from  the  conference.! 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  truce,  hostilities  re- 
commenced.    Richard,  with  inost  of  the  conti-       j^^^iV 
nental  barons,  joined   the    French    king:    and     Henry  flies. 
Henry,  compelled  to  flee  from  his  enemies,  suc- 
cessively abandoned  Mans,  his  birth  place,  the  castle  of  Am- 
boise,  and  the  strong  city  of  Tours.     His  health  was  much 
impaired,  and  as  a  precaution  in  case  of  his  death,  he  requir- 
ed the  seneschal  of  Normandy  to  swear  that  he  would  deliver 
die  fortresses  of  that  province  to  prince  John:  so  little  did 
he  know  that  John  himself  had  united  in  the  confederacy 
against  him.     At  the  solicitation  of  the  bishops,  the  two 
kmgs  met  in  a  plain  near  Tours,  Philip  exulting  in  the  pride 
of  victory,  Henry  with   a  mind   subdued   by  misfortune. 
While  they  were  conversing:  at  a  distance  from 
the  crowd,  the  lightning  fell   near  them:  soon     Consents  to 
after  a  second  peal  of  thunder,  still  more  tremen-       P®**^** 
dous,  was  heard:  and  the  agitation  of  the*iLing  became  so 
great,  that  his  attendants  found  it  difficult  to  hold  him  on 

•  HoTed.  362, 

t  Uov.  37t).    Diceto,  641.    Gcrvase,  lif36.    Bened.  Abb.  ii.  540. 
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hoi*seback.  In  this  state  he  submitted  to  all  tlie  demands  of 
his  enemies:  to'  pay  a  sum  of  twenty  thousand  marks  as  an 
indemnity  to  Philip;  to  permit  his  vassals  to  do  homage  to 
Richard;  and  to  place  Adelais  in  the  hands  of  one  out  of 
three  persons  then  named,  who  at  the  return  of  Philip  and 
Richard  from  the  crusade,  were  to  deliver  her  to  one  or  other 
of  these  princes.  He  had  stipulated  that  a  list  should  be 
given  him  of  the  barons  who  had  joined  the  French  king,  a 
curiosity  that  planted  a  dagger  in  his  breast:  for  the  first 
name  which  caught  his  eye  was  that  of  his  favourite  son  John. 
He  read  no  further:  but  returning  the  paper,  departed  for 
.  Chinon  with  a  broken  heart  At  first  he  sank  into  a  deep 
melancholy:  this  was  followed  by  a  raging  fever,  in  the 
paroxysms  of  which  he  called  down  the  vengeance  of  heaven 
on  the  ingratitude  of  his  children.  Geofifry,  the  chancellor, 
and  one  of  his  natural  sons,  attended  with  pious  sedulity  the 
.  sick  bed  of  his  father.     Henry  thanked  him  for 

his  affection,  gave  him  with  his  blessing  the  ring 
from  his  own  finger,  and  expressed  a  wish  that  he  might  bc^^' 
promoted  to  the  archbishopric  of  York,  or  the  bishopric  ot 
Winchester.  On  the  seventh  day  all  hope  of  his  recovery 
vanished:  and  at  his  request  he  was  carried  into  the  church, 
and  received  at  the  foot  of  the  altar  the  last  consolations  of 
religion.  The  moment  he  expired,  the  bishops  and  barons 
departed,  while  the  other  attendants  stripped  the  corpse,  and 
carried  off  every  thing  that  was  valuably.     He  was  buried 

with  little  pomp  in  the  choir  of  the  convent  of 
"  ^   *        Fontevraud,  in  the  presence  of  his  son  Richard, 

and  a  few  knights  and  prelates.* 
By  his  queen  Eleanor  Henry  had  five  sons« 
His  chil-         ^f  ^hQiy,  Q^iy  two,  Richard  and  John,  survived 

their  father.  His  daughters  were  Matilda,  Elea- 
nor, and  Joan,  whose  marriages  may  be  briefly  mentioned. 
1.  The  husband  of  Matilda  was  Henry  the  lion,  duke  of 
Saxony,  Bavaria,  Angaria,  and  Westphalia,  at  one  time  the 
most  powerful,  afterwards  the  most  unfortunate,  prince  in 
Europe.  His  arrogance  united  the  whole  empire  against 
him.  By  a  judicial  sentence  he  was  despoiled  of  all  his  do- 
minions except  his  wife's  dower,  the  cities  of  Brunswick  and 
Lunenburgh:  and  was  compelled  to  banish  himself  from 
Germany  for  tl^^pace  of  three  years.  It  was  during  their 
exile  that  Matpfa  bore  him  a  fourth  son,  William,  from 
whom  is  descended  the  illusti*ious  family,  which  now  fills  the 

•  lloved.  372.     Gcn-ase,  1545.    Girald,  Ang.  Sac.  ii.  381,382.    New- 
bdg.  ill.  25.     Bened.  Abbas^  it.  543,  ct  seq. 
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imperial  throne  of  these  reahns,  2.  Eleanor  in  her  fourteenth 
year  was  married  to  Alphonso  the  good,  king  of  Gastile. 
Her  son  Henry  succeeded  his  father:  her  four  daughters  be- 
came the  queens  of  France,  Leon,  Portugal  and  Arragon.  S. 
Joan,  the  youngest  of  the  three  sisters,  at  the  age  of  eleven 
Was  conducted  to  Palermo  and  married  to  William, the  second, 
king  of  Sicily.  She  bore  him  no  children :  but  her  husband 
settled  on  her  a  princely  dower,  and  by  his  will  left  to  her 
father  a  table  of  gold  twelve  feet  in  length  and  one  foot  and 
a  half  in  breadth,  a  tent  of  silk  sufficiently  capacious  to  hold 
two  hundred  persons,  sixty  thousand  measures  of  wine,  sixty 
thousand  of  wheat,  and  sixty  thousand  of  barley,  with  one 
hundred  galleys  equipped  and  provisioned  for  two  years. 
Probably  he  had  made  these  preparations  in  consequence  of 
his  vow  to  ioin  the  crusade.  Henry  died  three  months  before 
him :  but  his  son  Richard  received  from  the  successor  of  Wil- 
liam twenty  thousand  ounces  of  gold  as  an  equivalent  for 
these  bequests.  * 

Of  the  king's  natural  children  the  most  celebrated  were  his 
sons  by  Rosamond,  the  daughter  of  Walter  Clifford,  a  baron 
of  Herefordshire.  William  the  elder  was  born  while  Henry 
was  duke  of  Normandy,  Geoffry  the  younger  about  the  time 
of  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  England.t  They  were 
educated  with  the  children  of  Eleanor,  and  destined  for  the 
highest  offices  in  the  church  and  state.  William,  who  re- 
ceived the  surname  of  ^Mong-sword,"  married  the  heiress  of 
another  William,  earl  of  Salisbury,  and  succeeded  to  the 
estates  and  titles  of  that  powerful  nobleman.  Geoffry,  be- 
fore he  had  attained  the  age  of  twenty,  was  named  to  the 
bishopric  of  Lincoln.  It  was  at  the  time  of  the  first  rebellion, 
and  the  prelate  elect  immediately  assembled  a  body  of  armed 
men,  and  dispersed  the  northern  insurgents.  At  the  head  of 
one  hundred  and  forty  knights  he  met  his  father,  who  em- 
braced him,  exclaiming:  <^Thou  alone  art  my  legitimate  son: 
the  rest  are  bastards."^  It  was  two  years  before  he  could 
obtain  the  confirmation  of  his  election,*  on  account  of  his 
youth:  and  seven  years  afterwards,  though  he  continued  to 
receive  the  revenues  of  the  see,  he  was  still  a  layman.  At 
length  the  pope  insisted  that  he  should  take  orders,  or  resign 
the  bishopric.  He  chose  the  latter:  and  attended  his  father 
in  the  quality  of  chancellor  during  the  last  war  and  at  his 
decease. 

*  Hoved.  385.     Bcned.  Abb.  ii.  612.. 

f  He  was  older  than  prince  Henry  (Ang.  Sac.  ii.  878),  who  was  born 
within  four  months  after  the  death  of  Stephen.    Diccto,  530. 
1-  Ang.  Sac.  ii.  380. 
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Their  mother,  before  her  death,  had  retired  to  the  con- 
vent of  Godstow,  where  she  endeavoured  by  repentance  to 
expiate  the  scandal  of  her  former  incontinence.  Heniy,  for 
her  sake,  bestowed -many  presents  on  the  nuns,  who  through 
gratitude  to  her  memory,  buried  her  in  their  choir,  hung  a 
pail  of  silk  over  her  tomb,  and  surrounded  it  with  lamps  and 
tapers.  Hugh,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  disapproved  of  their  con- 
duct Religion,  he  observed  to  them,  makes  no  distinction 
between  the  mistress  of  a  king  and  the  mistress  of  any  other 
person.  By  his  orders  her  body  was  removed,  and  interred 
in  the  common  cemetery.'*^ 
.     .„  Henry  had  made  his  last  will  seven  years  bc- 

''  ^^  '  fore  his  death.  It  regards  nothing  but  his  per- 
sonal estate :  for  the  crown  lands  would  of  course  descend  to 
his  successor.  He  l[>equeaths  twenty  thousand  marks  of  sil- 
ver to  be  divided  into  four  equal  portions  for  the  support  of 
the  knights  templars,  of  the  knights  hospitallers,  of  the  differ- 
ent religious  houses  in  Palestine,  and  for  the  defence  of  the 
holy  land.  He  gives  five  thousand  to  the  religious  houses  in 
England,  three  thousand  to  those  in  Normandy,  and  two 
thousand  to  those  in  Anjou.  For  the  dower  of  indigent  free 
women  in  England,  Ihat  they  may  be  married  suitably  to 
their  estate,  he  leaves  three  hundred  marks  of  gold,  two  hun- 
dred for  the  same  purpose  in  Normandy,  and  one  hundred  in 
Anjou.  Two  thousand  marks  of  silver  were  to  be  divided 
among  the  nuns  of  Fontevraud,  where  he  wished  to  be  buried, 
and  ten  thousand  more  were  bequeathed  to  particular  monas- 
teries and  convents.  The  will  ends  in  the  following  manner: 
<<  And  I  command  you,  my  sons,  by  the  faith  which  you  owe 
me,  and  the  oaths  which  you  have  sworn  to  me,  that  you  cause 
this  my  testament  to  be  inviolably  fulfilled,  and  oppose  no 
impediment  in  the  way  of  my  executors:  and  if  any  man  pre- 
sume to  do  otherwise,  may  he  incur  the  indignation  and 
wrath  of  the  almighty  God,  and  the  curse  both  of  God  and 
me.  In  the  same  manner  I  command  you  archbishops  and 
bishops  to  excommunicate  with  lighted  candles  all  who  shall 
presume  to  disturb  this  my  will:  which  I  would  have  you 
know,  that  the  sovereign  pontiff  has  confirmed  with  his  sig- 
nature and  seal,  under  the' threat  of  anathema."! 

.      ^  We  are  indebted  to  the  care  of  Henry  for  the 

arml^  ^         ^^^  assize  of  arms.     The  conqueror  had  strictly 

enjoined  that  all  freemen  should  be  provided  with 

competent  arms:   Henry  gave  to  the  itinerant  judges  the 

charge  to  see  that  this  injunction  was  faithfully  obeyed.     In 

•Hovcd.405.  tBym,i.5r. 
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1181  the  J  reccfived  inetructions  to  inquire  with  the  aid  of  ju- 
ries into  the  value  of  all  freemen's  rents  and  chattels,  to  enrol 
their  names  in  separate  classes,  to  add  after  each  the  arms  be> 
longing  to  that  class,  and  to  cause  the  schedule  to  be  read  in 
open  court  before  those  whom  it  concerned.  Every  military 
tenant  was  to  possess  a  coat  of  mail,  a  helmet,  a  lance  and  a 
shield  for  every  knight's  fee  which  he  held:  every  free  lay- 
man having  in  rent  or  chattels  the  value  of  sixteen  marks, 
was  to  be  armed  in  the  same  manner;  but  if  he  had  only  ten 
marks,  he  was  to  possess  a  harbengeon,  a  scull  cap  of  iron, 
and  a  lance:  and  ail  burgesses  and  freemen  of  smaller  proper* 
ty  were  to  have  at  least  a  jacket  lined  with  wool,  a  scull  cap 
of  iron,  and  a  lance.  All  were  ordered  to  swear  that  they 
would  provide  themselves  with  these  arms  against  the  next 
feast  of  St  Hilary,  to  be  faithful  to  king  Henry,  the  son  of  the 
empress  Matilda,  and  to  keep  their  arms  for  the  king's  ser- 
vice, and  with  fidelity  to  the  king  and  kingdom.  An  addi- 
tional oath  was  taken  at  'the  same  time,  that  they  would  not 
buy  or  sell  ships  to  be  carried  beyond  the  sea,  or  send  timber 
out  of  the  kingdom.* 

• 

*  Ben.  Abb.  i.  365.    Hoved.  350.    I  have  translated  maireman  by  tlie 
word  timber,  as  it  seems  to  be  an  error  of  the  eopyist  for  maremium. 
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Emp,  of  Germany, 

Frederic  1. 1190. 
Henry   VI.   1197. 
Philip. 


K.  rf  Scotland, 
WUliftm. 


K-rfFrance* 
Philip  AagustUB. 


K,  tf  Spain. 
Alphonio  IX. 


Clement  III.  1191. 
CeleMin  III.  UOS. 
Inaoeent  III. 


CORONATION  OF  RICHARD— MASSAORB  OF  THR  JEWS— ORUSAD&s— 

HE  Compels  the  kino  of  sioilt  to  submit — he  ooNqusRs 

THE  island  of  CYPRUS— HIS  EXPLOITS.  IN  PALE8TINE*-H18  RE- 
TURN AND  CAPTIVITY— TROUBLES  IN  ENGLAND-— THE  KING 
RANSOMED— 'HIS  WARS  IN  FRANCE — AND  HIS  DEATH. 

The  reader  is  already  acquainted  with  the  cha- 
^•RiT^rd      ^*^^**  ^f  Richard,  ihe  eldest  of  the  surviving 

1189.  ^^^  ^^  ^^  '^^  l^ing*  I^  ^^  remarked  that 
when  he  first  saw  the  corpse  of  his  father,  he 
burst  into  tears:  and  this  token  of  natural  affection  was  hail- 
ed by  the  spectators  as  a  proof  of  remorse.  His  subsequent 
conduct  contributed  more  to  turn  the  tide  of  public  opinion  in 
his  favour.  He  dismissed  his  own  counsellors,  and  called  to 
liis  service  those  who  had  remained  faithful  to  his  father.* 

To  take  formal  possession  of  his  transmarine  dominions, 
and  to  settle  the  existing  differences  between  the  crowns  of 
France  and  Bogland,  detained  Richard  a  few  weeks  on  the 
continent  But  he  immediately  ordered  his  mother  Eleanor 
to  be  liberated  from  her  confinement,  and  invested  her  with 
the  high  dignity  of  regent     The  queen  dowager  exercised 


♦  Hovcd.  373.    Brompt  1155. 
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her  authority  with  prudence  and  moderation.  Aa  she  pro- 
ceeded in  royal  state  from  district  to  district,  she  distributed 
alms  for  the  soul  of  her  late  husband,  released  the  prison* 
ers  who  had  been  confined  without  due  process  of  law, 
forgaTO  offences  committed  against  the  crown,  restrained 
the  severity  of  the  foresters,  and  reversed  the  outlawriea 
issued  upon  common  fame.  By  proclamation  she  ordered 
all  freemen  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Richard, 
and  to  swear  that  they  would  be  obedient  to  his  laws.  At 
her  invitation  the  barons  and  prelates  assembled  ^^^  ^^ 
at  Winchester  to  receive  their  »ew  sovereign, 
and  the  third  day  of  September  was  fixed  for  the  ceremony 
of  his  coronatH)n.* 

At  the  appointed  hour  the  procession  moved 
from  the  kmg's  chambers  in  the  palace  of  West-  ^*2^"*3°'^ 
irinster.  The  whole  way  to  the  high  altar  in  the  *^' 
church  had  previously  been  covered  with  crimson  cloth. 
First  came  the  clergy,  abbots,  and  bishops,  followed  by  two 
barons  with  the  cap  of  state,  and  golden  spurs,  and  two  earls 
carrying  the  rod  and  sceptre.  The  three  swords  were  borne 
by  John  the  king's  brother,  David  brother  to  the  kin^;  of 
Scotland,  and  William  earl  of  Salisbury:  and  to  these  succeed- 
ed six  earls,  and  six  barons  carrying  on  their  shoulders  the 
different  articles  of  royal  apparel.  The  crown  had  been  in- 
trusted to  the  hands  of  the  earl  of  Albemarle,  who  was  fol« 
k>wed  by  Richard  himself,  supported  by  the  bishops  of  Dur- 
ham and  Bath.  Over  his  head  was  borne  a  canopy  of  silky 
stretched  on  four  spears,  and  carried  by  four  barons.  Bald- 
win, archbishop  of  Canterbury,  received  the  king  at  the  altar, 
and  administered  to  him  the  usual  oath.  Richard  then  threw 
off  his  upper  garment,  put  on  sandads  of  gold,  was  anointed  on 
the  head,  breast,  and  shoulders,  and  received  successively 
from  the  proper  o£Scers,  the  cap,  tunic,  dalmatic,  sword,  spurs^ 
and  mantle.  Thus  arrayed  he  was  led  to  the  altar,  and  so- 
lemnly adjured  by  the  archbishop,  not  to  assume  the  royal 
dignity,  unless  he  were  resolved  to  observe  the  regal  oath* 
He  renewed  his  promise,  took  the  crown  from  the  altar,  and 

?ive  it  to  the  prelate,  who  immediately  placed  it  on  his  head, 
he  ceremony  of  the  coronation  was  now  completed.  Richard 
repaired  to  the  throne;  and,  after  the  celebration  of  the  mas% 
was  reconducted  in  state  to  his  apartments.! 


# 


Ibid.  f  Hored.  374.    Btompt.  1157.    Qerr,  1549.    Dicetcy 

947.  1  have  described  the  ceremony  of  the  coronation^  as  betii|p  tlu^^no^t 
early  account  which  has  come  down  to  U4^ 
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The  youne  king  had  taken  the  cross  during  the 
Ih  ^^kT*^^'*  reign  of  his.fother.  By  a  prince  of  his  adventur- 
ttide.  ^^^'  ^^^  spirit,  an  expedition  to  the  holy  land  wouid  al 
any  time  have  been  hailed  with  joy:  at  the  present 
it  offered  to  his  mind  irresistible  attractions.  After  the  fatal 
battle  of  Tiberias,  Acre,  Sidon,  Ascalon,  and  Jerusalem,  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  Saladin,  the  victorious  soldan  of 
Aleppo  and  Egypt:  Tyre  alone  remained  in  possession  of  the 
christians:  and  if  the  struggle  was  still  faintly  maintained,  it 
was  by  the  exertions  of  the  thousands  from  Europe,  whose 
misguided  zeal  led  them  annually  to  perish  under  the  wails 
of  Acre.  The  considerations  which  would  have  deterred  a 
more  prudent  monarch,  served  only  to  inflame  the  ambition 
of  Richard:  and  to  make  preparations  for  the  recovery  of  Je- 
rusalem, and  the  discomfiture  of  the  Moslem  conqueror,  were 
the  great  objects  of  his  policy  during  the  four  months  which 
he  allotted  to  his  residence  in  England,  With  this  view  he 
hastily  filled,  in  a  council  at  Pipeweli,  the  vacant  abbeys  and 
bishoprics:  and  divided  the  powers  of  the  regency  in  his  ab* 
sence  between  his  chancellor  William  Longchamp,  bishop  of 
Ely,  and  his  justiciary  Hugh  Pudsey,  bishop  of  Durham. 
To  satisfy  his  mother,  he  added  to  her  dower  all  the  lands 
that  had  been  settled  on  Matilda  the  queen  of  the  first  Henry^ 
^nd  on  Alice  the  relict  of  Stephen :  and  that  his  brotlier  John 
inight  through  gratitude  be  attached  to  his  interests,  he  gave 
him,  besides  the  earldom  of  Mortagne  in  Normandy,  those  of 
Cornwall,  Dorset,  Somerset,  Gloucester,  Nottingham,  Derby, 
and  Lancaster  in  England,  about  one-third  of  the  whole  king- 
dom.* In  the  treasury  at  Salisbury  above  a  hundred  thou* 
sand  marks  were  deposited,  the  fruit  of  his  father's  rapacity; 
but  he  deemed  this  enormous  sum  inadequate  to  the  gigantic 
projects  which  he  had  conceived,  and  sought  to  augment  it  by 
expedients  most  disgraceful  to  himself,  and  injurious  to  his 
successors.  The  demesne  lands,  the  honours  and  the  offices 
of  the  crown,  were  exposed  to  public  sale.  For  a  bribe  of 
three  thousand  pounds  he  remitted  his  displeasure  against  his 
brother  GeofiVy,  the  son  of  Rosamond,  who  had  been  lately 
chosen  archbishop  of  York:  he  sold  the  earldom  of  Northum- 
berland to  the  bishop  of  Durham  during  the  term  of  his  na- 
tural life  for  one  thousand  pounds;  and  in  consideration  of 
ten  times  that  sum,  restored  to  the  kins:  of  Scots,  the  castles 
of  Berwick  and  Roxburgh,  with  all  the  right  of  superiority 
over  the  crown  of  Scotland  which  had  been  acquired  by 
Henry.     When  the  means  of  raising  money  were  exhausted 

*  HoT.arS.    Brorop.  U55L 
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in  England,  he  sailed  to  Normandyi  to  fill  his  eofiers  by  si- 
milar  expedients.* 

Before  we  fliccompany  him  on  his  way  to  Pa- 
lestine, it  will  be  proper  to  advert  to  the  fate  of  ^^S^^^^ 
the  English  Jews.  The  Jews  of  this'period  were, 
in  every  christian  country,  the  sole,  or  the  principal  bankers. 
As  no  law  existed  to  regulate  the  interest  of  money,  their  pro- 
fits were  enormous:  and  at  the  time  of  a  military  expedition, 
and  especially  of  a  crusade,  their  demands  always  rose  in 
proportion  to  the  numbers  and  wants  of  the  ^  borrowers. 
Hence,  sensible  that  they  had  earned  the  hatred  of  the  peo- 
ple, they  were  careful  to  deserve  by  the  value  of  their  offer- 
ings the  friendship  of  the  prince.  In  England  they  had 
grown  rich  under  the  protection  of  the  late  kmg:  but  ss  Phi- 
lip of  France  had,  at  his  accession,  banished  them  from  his 
dominions,  confiscated  their  property,  and  annulled  the  obli- 
gations of  their  debtors,  an  idea  was  confidently  entertained 
that  similar  measures  would  be  adopted  by  the  new  sovereign. 
To  obviate  the  expected  calamity,  the  Jews  had  hastened  with 
valuable  presents  from  every  county  to  London:  but  Richard, 
whether  he  foresaw  the  probability  of  a  popular  tumult,  or 
thought  that  their  presence  would  pollute  the  holiness  of  the 
ceremony,  forbade  them  to  appear  before  him  on  the  day  of 
his  coronation.  In  defiance  of  this  prohibition  «  .  . 
-ome.  h.d  the  temerity  to  mix  with  the  c«>wd,  "»  '*'«•«'• 
and  enter  the  gates  of  the  palace.  They  were  expelled  with 
insults,  followed  with  clubs  and  stones,  and  murdered  by  the 

*  Hov.  374.  6,  r.  Bromp.  1161.  1167.  Diceto,  649.  Thekin^s  cbtrter 
to  the  kin^  of  Scots  may  be  seen  in  RjrmeTy  i.  64.  It  is  not,  as  sometimes 
has  been  supposed,  a  formal  recognition  of  the  independence  of  Scotland^ 
but  a  resignation  on  the  part  of  Richard  of  all  those  rights  which  Heniy 
had  extorted  from  William  for  his  ransom.  In  lieu  of  them  he  received 
ten  thousand  pounds,  probably  the  sum  which  William  would  have  given 
to  Henry.  The  respective  rights  of  the  two  crowns  were  now  replaced  on 
the  same  footing  as  formerly:  William  was  to  do  to  Richard  whatever  Mal- 
colm ought  to  have  done  to  Richard's  predecessors,  and  Richard  was  to  do 
to  William  whatever  ihej^  ought  to  have  done  to  Malcolm,  according  to  an 
award  to  be  ^ven  by  eight  barons,  to  be  equally  chosen  b^  the  two  kings. 
Moreover  William  was  to  possess  in  England  the  lands  which  Malcolm  had 
possessed:  and  to  become  the  liege  man  of  Richard  for  all  lands  for  which 
his  predecessors  had  been  the  liege  men  of  the  English  kings.  The  award 
was  afterwards  given,  by  which  it  appears,  that  the  words  libertates,  digni- 
tates,  honoresdebiti,  &c.,  mean  the  allowances  to  be  made  and  the  bonoufs 
to  be  shown  to  the  king  of  Scots,  as  often  as  he  came  to  the  English  court 
by  the  command  of  his  Lord  the  English  king,  from  the  moment  that  he 
crossed  the  borders  till  his  return  irilo  his  own  territories.  Rym.  i.  87. 
This  will  explain  the  clause  of  aalvis  dignitatibus  suis,  in  the  oath  taken  by 
the  Scottish  kings,  which  some  Writers  have  erroneously  conceived  1». 
mean^  saving  the  independence  of  their  crown. 
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fury  of  their  pursuers.  A  report  immediately  ^ned  credit 
that  the  king  had  given  a  general  permission  to  kill  them  and 
plunder  their  property.  The  populace  assembled  in  great 
numbers:  every  Jew  found  in  the  streets  was  murdered  with- 
out mercy;  and  every  house  belonging  to  a  Jew  was  set  on 
fire.  It  was  in  vain  that  Richard  despatched  the  justiciary  with 
several  knights  to  disperse  the  rioters.  These  officers  were 
compelled  to  flee  for  their  own  safety,  and  the  work  of  con- 
flagration and  murder  continued  till  the  next  morning. — The 
king  hanged  three  of  the  ringleaders,  on  the  pretext  that  they 
had  burned  the  houses  of  christians:  but  he  refused  to  irritate 
his  subjects  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign  by  acts  of  severity 
in  favour  of  a  hated  people*  and  contented  himself  with  issu- 
ing a  proclamation,  in  which  he  took  the  Jews  under  his 
protection,  and  forbade  any  moIe«station  to  be  offered  them 
either  in  their  persons  or  property.* 

This  impunity,  however,  encouraged  the  ene- 
Norwich       ^^^^  ^^  ^®  Israelites:  and  the  crusaders  in  their 
Feb.  6.        ^^y  ^^  ^1^^  coast,  were  careful  to  imitate  their 
Stamford,      brethren  in  the  capital.     The  excesses  at  Lynn, 
Mar.  7.        Norwich,  Stamford,  Edmondsbury,  and  Lincoln, 
York.         seem  to  have  been  caused  by  the  impulse  of  the 
Mar.  16k'      moment:  those  at  York  were  the  result  of  an  or- 
ganized conspiracy.    Before  sunset  a  body  of  men 
entered  the  city:  in  the  darkness  of  the  night  they  attacked 
the  house  of  Bennet,  a  wealthy  Jew,  who  had  perished  in  the 
riot  in  London.     His  wife  and  children  were  massacred,  his 
property  was  pillaged,  and  the  building  was  burnt    The  house 
marked  for  destruction  on  the  following  night  belonged  to 
Jocen,  another  Jew  equally  wealthy,  but  who  had  escaped 
from  the  murder  of  his  brethren  in  the  metropolis.     He  had, 
however,  the  wisdom  to  retire  into  the  castle  with  his  trea- 
sures and  family,  and  was  imitated  by  most  of  the  Jews  in 
York  and  the  neighbourhood.     Unfortunately  one  morning 
the  governor  left  the  castle;  and  at  his  return  the  fugitives, 
who  amounted  to  five  hunflred  men  independently  of  the 
women  and  children,  mistrusting  his  intentions,  refused  him 
admission.     In  conjunction  with  the  sheriff  he  called  the  peo- 
ple to  his  assistance:  the  fortress  was  besieged  night  and  day: 
a  considerable  ransom  was  offered  and  rejected;  and  the  Jews 
in  their  despair  formed  the  horrid  resolution  of  disappointing 
with  their  ow(j  hands  the  malice  of  their  enemies.     They 
buried  their  gold  and  silver,  threw  into  the  flames  every  thin^ 
that  was  combustible,  cut  the  throats  of  their  wives  and  ciul- 

•  Hoved.  374.  Diceto,  647.    Hemingford,  514.    Newbrig.iv.  1. 
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dren,  and  consummated  the  tragedy  by  stabbing  each  other. 
The  few  who  had  not  the  courage  to  join  in  this  bloody  deed, 
told  the  tale  from  the  walls  to  the  assailants,  and  to  save  their 
lives  implored  permission  to  receive  baptism.     The  condition 
was  accepted,  and  the  moment  the  gates  were  thrown  open, 
they  were  massacred.     The  conquerors  then  marched  to  the 
cathedral,  extorted  from  the  officers  the  bonds,  which  the 
Jews  had  deposited  with  them  for  greater  security;  and  making 
a  bonfire  burnt  them  in  the  middle  of  the  nave.     These  out- 
rages brought  the  chancellor  to  York :  but  the  principal  of- 
fenders had  fled  into  Scotland;  and  he  contented  himself  with 
deposing  the  sheriff  and  governor,  and  taking  the  recogni- 
sances of  the  citizens,  to  appear  and  answer  in  the  king's 
court     In  narrating  so  many  horrors  it  is  a  consolation  to 
iind  tiiem  uniformly  reprobated  by  the  historians  of  the  time. 
If  the  ringleaders  endeavoured  to  inflame  the  passions  of  the 
populace  by  religious  considerations,  it  was  merely  as  a  cloak 
to  their  real  design,  of  sharing  among  themselves  the  spoils  of 
their  victims,  and  of  extinguishing  their  debts  by  destroying 
the  securities,  together  with  the  persons,  of  their  creditors.* 
'    During  these  massacres  Richard  was  in  France 
preparing  for  the  crusade.     The  two  kings  had    '^*'«1 
reciprocally  bound  themselves  to  commence  their    Sccnlsade! 
pilgrimage  at  the  feast  of  Easter:  by  the  prema- 
ture death  of  the  French  queen  the  time  was  deferred  till 
Midsummer.     They  met  inr  the  plains  of  Vezelai:  and  a  gaT-^ 
iant  army  of  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  men,  in  the 
double  character  of  warriors  and  pilgrims,  march- 
ed under  their  banners.     At  Lyons  they  sepa-  ^  * 
rated,  Philip  taking  the  road  to  Genoa,  Kichard 
that  to  Marseilles;  but  it  was  mutually  under-         "^ 
stood  that  both  armaments  should  join  again  in  the  port  of 
Mes:$ina  in  Sicily.     At  Marseilles  the  patience  of  Richard  wa3 
put  to  a  severe  trial.     His  fleet  had  not  arrived :  he  refused 
to  wait:  hired  thirty  small  vessels  for  himself  and  his  suite, 
erept  along  the  Italian  coast,  and  after  several  adventures,  in 
which  his  temerity  led  him  into  imminent  danger,  landed  in 
safety  at  Naples.     A  week  was  employed  to  satis- 
fy his  curiosity  in  the  neighbourhood :  after  which         "^* 
he  crossed  to  Salernum,  and  fixed  his  residence        ^^P*  ^' 
-in  that  city^  celebrated  at  the  time  for  the  skill  of  its  medical 
professors,  t    Before  his  departure  from  Vezelai  he  had  given 

*  Moved.  379.  Diceto,651.  Hemingf.  515,  516.  Bromp.  1172.  New- 
brijf.  iv.  7 — II. 

I  The  celejbrated  medicjil  poem  in  Leonine  verse  by  the  professors  of 
Salernum  was  dedicated  to  Richftrd. 
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the  command  of  his  fleet  to  two  bishops  and  three  knights, 
with  the  title  of  constables.*  They  crossed  the  bay  of  Biscay 
and  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Ta^s  in  time  to  assist  at  the 
defence  of  Santarem  against  the  mohammedan  emir  Al 
Moumenim. — ^But  their  allies  soon  discovered  that  the  cm* 
saders  were  not  less  dangerous  as  friends  than  as  enemies. 
The  citizens  of  Lisbon  were  compelled  to  arm  for  the  protec- 
tion of  their  wives  and  property:  and  it  was  not  till  much 
blood  had  been  shed,  that  peace  was  restored  by  the  exertions 
of  the  king, of  Portugal,  and  the  constables  of  the  fleet  From 
the  Tagus  they  steered  to  the  straits  of  Gibraltar,  passed  them, 
and  keeping  the  Spanish  shore  constantly  in  view,  ascended 

the  Mediterranean  as  far  as  Marseilles.  The  army 
Aug.  .  ^^g  embarked  with  expedition:  and  having  pass- 
8cp.  14.       ^  between  Corsicaand  Sardinia,andsailedthrough 

the  Lipari  isles,  reached  without  any  accident  the 
Sep,  16.       port  of  Messina.     Two  days  later  arrived  the 
95)        ^'^tk^  of  France  in  a  single  ship :  and  he  was  soon 
^^'     '       foil  jwed  by  Richard,  who  made  his  entry  amidst 
the  clangor  of  martial  music,  and  with  all  the  parade  of  a  con- 
queror.    Philip  received  for  his  residence  a  royal  palace  with- 
in the  walls :  to  the  English  prince  was  allotted  a  house  in  the 
suburbs  surrounded  with  vineyards.! 

In  Sicily  the  reigning  king  was  called  Tancred^ 
His  dispute  a  fortunate  adventurer,  who  bad  seized  the  crown 
^th  ?hc*^  ■*  *®  ^^^^  ^^  William,  the  late  sovereign.  He 
Idne  of^Si-  ^oul^  gladly  have  declined  the  honour  of  reeeiv- 
dly.  ing  these  powerful,   and  therefore   dangerous, 

guests.  As  he  had  never  indeed  incurred,  he  had 
BO  reason  to  fear,  the  resentment  of  Philip:  but  he  had  de- 
tained the  dower  of  Joan,  the  sister  of  Richard,  and  relict  of 
William;  and  had  refused  to  pay  the  legacies  which  that 

prince  had  left  to  Henry,  Richard^s  father.     All 
'  ^^  the<<e  were  now  imperiously  demanded*     From 

Palermo,  where  she  had  been  confined,  Joan  was 

restored  to  her  brother,  who  immediately  crossed 

*  The  laws  which  he  published  at  the  same  time  for  the  goTemment  of 
the  fleet,  mark  the  chaiacter  both  of  the  man  and  of  the  times.  In  cases 
of  murder  the  homicide  was  to  be  tied  to  the  dead  body,  and,  if  the  crime 
was  committed  on  shipboard,  to  be  cast  with  it  into  the  sea;  if  on  shores  to 
be  buried  with  it  in  the  same  grave.  In  quarrels  whoever  drew  a  kmft!»  or 
struck  another  so  as  to  draw  blood,  was  to  be  punished  with  the  Iota  of 
his  hand:  if  he  did  not  draw  blood,  he  was  to  be  immersed  thrice  in  the 
sea.  To  restrain  abuse  it  was  ordered,  that  for  every  contumelious  ex- 
pression a  fine  should  b  e  imposed  of  one  ounce  of  silver.  Convicted  thieves 
wefe  to  have  their  heads  shaved,  tarred  and  feathered,  and  to  ^a  pat  on 
shore  in  that  condition.    Hoved.  379.    Bymer,  L  65, 

t  Hoved.  381.  383.    Vincsauf,  308. 
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the  strait,  took  forcible  possession  of  a  strong  castle  on  the 
Calabrian  coast,  and  assigned  it  to  the  <}ueen  for  her  residence. 
The  next  day  he  seized  a  neighbouring  island,  ex- 
pelled  the  monks  its  proprietors,  and  converted 
it  into  a  depot  for  provisions.  These  unceremonious  pro- 
ceedings alarmed  the  Sicilians:  the  English  troops  imitated 
th^  haughty  demeanour,  and  violence  of  their  prince :  and 
several  bloody  affrays  arose  between  them  and  the  citizens 
of  Messina.  At  a  conference  with  the  envoys  of  Tancred, 
held  in  the  presence  of  the  king  of  France,  as  me- 
diator,  it  was  suddenly  announced  that  the  two 
parties  had  come  to  a  general  action.  Richard  instantly 
mounted  his  horse,  and  joined  the  combatants:  Philip  peace- 
ably retired  to  bis  palace,  but  secretly,  it  was  said,  animated 
the  citizens  to  oppose  the  English.  The  gates,  however, 
were  forced.  The  English  king  was  the  first  to  enter,  and 
abandoned  the  city  to  the  caprice  and  passions  of  his  follow- 
ers, ten  thousand  in  number.  The  houses  were  plundered, 
the  Sicilian  galleys  burnt,  and  the  women  carried  off  to  the 
camp.  The  pride  of  Philip  was  hurt  to  find  himself  by  this 
•vent  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  his  vassal:  and  when  he  be- 
held the  English  banners  waving  on  the  towers,  he  loudly 
ecmplained  of  the  insult  After  some  hesitation  Richard 
ordered  them  to  be  removed:  and  to  appease  the  king  of 
France,  intrusted  the  custody  of  the  place  to  their  common 
friends  and  associates,  the  knights  templars  and  hospitallers.* 

Tancred  now  saw  that  it  was  in  vain  to  contend  against  so 
powerful  a  litigator.  In  satisfaction  of  every  claim  he  paid 
to  Richard  forty  thousand  ounces  of  gold:  and  the  king  in 
return  guaranteed  to  him  the  possession  of  Apulia  and  Capua; 
betrothed  his  nephew  and  heir,  Arthur  the  young  duke  of 
Bretagnc,  to  the  infant  daughter  of  Tancred;  and  engaged,  in 
oase  the  marriage  were  not  completed,  to  repay  to  the  king 
of  Sicily  or  his  heirs  one  half  of  the  money  which  he  had 
received.  TMs  treaty  was  deposited  with  the 
pope,  whom  both  parties  invited  to  enforce  its  ^' 
observance  with  ecclesiastical  censures.! 

Richard  and   Philip,  though  jealous  of  each 
other,  contrived  to  ma^k  their  real  feelings,  and    His  qiur- 
spent  the  winter  in  apparent  amity.     But  in  the    ff^^*^** 
display  of  his  generosity  the  king  of  England    f^nce5  ^ 
eclipsed  his  rival.     He  sent  to  Philip  one  half  of        1191. 
the  forty  thousand  ounces  of  gold,  as  his  share  of 

*  Roved.  384.    Vinesauf,  308— 311.    Diceto,656. 
t  Uored.  385,  aSfi.    Yiaeaavf,  313.    Diceto,656. 
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the  profits  made  by  the  expedition :  and  when  he  heard  that 
many  complained  of  the  expense  caused  by  their  s^ay  in  the 
island,  spontaneously  offered  to  supply  with  money  all  who 
were  in  want.  At  Christmas  he  invited  to  his  table  every 
gentleman  in  the  two  armies:  and  after  dinner  gave  to  each  a 
present  proportionate  to  his  quality.*  But  soon  another  sub- 
ject of  dissention  arose.  Richard  had  offered  his  hand  to 
Berengaria,  the  daughter  of  Sancho,  king  of  Navarre;  and  his 
mother  Eleanor  had  arrived  with  the  princess  at  Naples. 
Philip  opposed  the  intended  marriage  in  favour  of  his  sister 
Adelais,  who  had  for  so  many  years  been  espoused  to  the  king 
of  England:  and  Richard  declared  that  he  would  never  marry 
a  woman,  who  had  been,  as  he  could  prove,  the  mistress  of 
his  father.  During  the  dispute  Tancred  put  into  the  hands  of 
the  king  a  letter  which  he  pretended  to  have  received  from 
Philip,  containing  proposals  for  a  confederacy  against  Rich- 
ard: but  when  it  was  shown  to  the  king  of  France,  he  pro- 
nounced it  a  forgery,  an  unworthy  artifice  to  countenance  the 
English  monarch  in  his  rejection  of  Adelais.  At  length  it 
was  agreed,  that  Richard  should  be  released  from  his  contract 
with  the  French  princess,  that  he  should  pay  to  Philip  ten 
thousand  marks  by  instalments  in  the  course  of  five  years,  and 
that  at  his  return  from  Palestine,  he  should  restore  Adelais, 
with  the  strong  places  which  he  held  as  her  marriage  portion. 
Some  days  later  the  king  of  France  sailed  for 
^"^  *  Acre.  Richard  accompanied  him  a  few  miles: 
then  turning  to  Reggio,  took  on  board  Eleanor  and  Berengaria, 
and  conducted  them  to  Messina.t 

At  length  the  king  bade  adieu  to  Sicily  with  a 
Hepeduc€§  fleet  of  fifty-three  galleys,  and  one  hundred  and 
CypruB?  ^  ^^^y  o^^r  ships.  Eleanor  had  returned  to  Eng- 
land :  the  queen  of  Sicily,  and  the  princess  of  Ar- 
rngon,  accompanied  the  expedition.  Nine  months  had  already 
elapsed  since  Richard  commenced  his  journey,  and  yet,  though 
he  was  but  a  few  days'  sail  from  the  Holy  Land,  the  impe- 
tuosity of  his  character  led  him  to  squander  away  two  more 
A  12.  months  in  a  very  different  enterprise.  His  fleet 
^^'  had  been  dispersed  by  a  tempest,  and  when  he 

•  The  Wng  had  heard  of  the  fame  of  Joachim»  abbot  of  Curacio,  and  aenl 
for  him  to  explain  the  apocalypse.  His  interpretation  may  be  seen  in  Ho- 
▼eden,  and  is  just  as  deserving'  of  attention  as  those  of  our  modem  expound- 
ers. He  of  course  found  Safadin  amongf  the  heads  of  the  beast,  and  coukl 
also  foretel  the  year  in  which  Jerusalem  would  be  recovered.  His  opinions 
were  fiercely  contradicted  by  the  English  clergymen  in  the  king's  suite. 
Hoved.  388. 

t  Hoved.  387—^592.  Vinesauf,  3 1 4—3 1 6.  Adelais  was  not  restored  li& 
tome  years  later,  when  she  married  the  count  of  Ponthieu.    H^v.  430. 
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reached  Crete,  twenty-five  ships  were  missing.  He  proceed- 
ed as  far  as  Rhodes;  but  being  detained  there  by  sickness, 
despatched  some  swift  sailing  vessels  to^ collect  the  ^ 

stragglers.     From  these  he  learned  that  two  ships        ^'* 
had  been  stranded  on  the  coast  of  Cyprus,  that  the  wrecks 
had  been  plundered,  and  that  the  crews  were  thrown  into  pri* 
son.     As  soon  as  his  health  would  allow,  he  sailed  to  Lyme* 
sol,  and  found  before  the  port  the  vessel  which 
carried  his  sister  and  Berengaria.  They  had  been  ^'   ' 

invited  to  land  by  Isaac,  a  prince  of  the  Couinenian  family, 
who  styled  himself  emperor  of  Cyprus:  but  distrusting  the 
faith  of  the  tyrant,  had  remained  in  the  open  sea,  waiting  the 
arrival  of  Richard.  He  immediately  demanded  satisfaction 
for  the  treatment  of  the  crusaders,  and  received  an  absolute 
refusal.  Isaac  had  manned  six  galleys  for  the  protection  of 
the  harbour^  and  had  drawn  up  his  forces  along  the  beach. 
This  prince,  with  his  guards  and  chieftains,  wa.s  sjyiendidly 
attired.  The  rest  had  no  defensive  armour;  and  fought  with 
swords,  lances,  and  clubs.  After  a  sharp  content  the  galleys 
were  taken:  the  archers  in  the  first  boats  cleared  the  beach  of 
the  enemy:  Richard  landed  with  his  usual  impetuosity,  and 
Lymesol  was  taken.  The  next  day  Isaac  suffered  himself  to 
be  surprised  in  his  camp  by  the  activity  of  the  invaders,  and 
escaped  with  difiiculty  to  Nicosia.  Humbled  by  these  disas- 
ters, and  disheartened  by  the  defection  of  the  Cypriots,  he 
condescended  to  sue  for  a  conference,  which  was  held  in  a 
plain  before  Lymesol.  Richard  appeared  on  a  Spanish  charger, 
clothed  in  a  silk  tunic  of  a  rose  colour,  with  a  mantle  em- 
broidered with  crescents  of  gold,  and  bearing  a  truncheon  in 
his  right  hand.  After  much  conversation  it  was  agreed,  that 
Isaac  should  pay  three  thousand  five  hundred  marks  of  gold: 
that  he  should  do  homage  to  the  king  of  England;  should  re- 
sign to  him  all  his  castles;  should  serve  with  five  hundred 
knights  in  the  holy  war;  and  at  his  return,  if  he  had  given 
satisfaction  to  his  new  lord,  should  be  reinstated  in  the  pos- 
session  of  hi^  dominions.  But  the  Cypriot  soon  repented  of 
his  facility;  and  escaped  in  the  night  from  his  guards.  Re- 
sistance, however,  was  fruitless.  Another  battle  was  lost: 
Nicosia  surrendered;  and  his  daughter,  on  whom  he  doated 
most  tenderly,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror.  With  a 
brokcB  heart  he  left  the  strong  fortress  of  St.  An-  ^^ 

drea,  and  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  Richard, 
who  ordered  him  to  be  bound  in  chains  of  silver,  and  to  be 
confined  in  a  castle  on  the  coast  of  Palestine.* 

•  Vine«uf,  321—328.    Trivet,  105.    Hored.  393.  394.    Imp  aif() 
captive  in  1199.    Hoved.  433. 
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It  was  at  Lymesol  that  the  king  married  Berengaria,  who 
was  anointed  and  crowned  by  the  bishop  of  Evreux.*  Here 
also  he  received  a  visit  from  Guy  of  Lusignan,  the  unfortu- 
nate king  of  Jerusalem.  Ouy  had  worn  that  crown  in  right 
of  his  wife  Sybilla:  but  at  the  siege  of  Acre  he  found  a  dan- 
gerous competitor  in  Conrad,  the  marquess  of  Montferrat,  and 
prince  of  Tyre.  Sybilla  was  dead:  and  Conrad,  who  had 
married  her  sister  Melisent,  contended  that  the  crown  could 
no  longer  belong  to  Lusignan,  but  had  descended  to  himself 
as  the  husband  of  the  real  heiress.  Philip,  who  had  reached 
Acre,  espoused  the  cause  of  Conrad:  and  this  alone  would 
have  been  a  sufficient  reason  with  Richard  to  support  the  in- 
terests of  his  rival.  He  received  Lusignan  with  honour,  ac- 
knowledged him  for  king  of  Jerusalem,  and  gave  him  two 
thousand  marks  to  relieve  his  present  necessities.! 

The  siege  of  Acre  had  now  lasted  the  greater 
Cap^res  a  p^  ^f  ^^q  years :  and  both  the  attack  and  defence 
Z^g-  had  been  conducted  with  the  most  obstinate  bra- 

very. The  entrance  of  the  port  was  watched  by 
the  galleys  of  Pisa:  while  the  land  army  encamped  round  the 
town  in  a  semicircle  from  sea  to  sea.  But  the  besiegers  were 
themselves  besieged :  and  from  the  neighbouring  mountains 
Saladin  with  an  immense  army  watched  all  their  motions. 
The  number  of  those  who  perished  by  the  sword,  famine,  and 
pestilence,  is  almost  incredible.  A  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  bodies,  we  are  told,  were  buried  in  the  course  of  one 
year  in  the  great  cemetery:  and  in  the  catalogue  of  the  dead 
were  recorded  the  names  of  six  archbishops,  twelve  bishops, 
forty  earls,  and^  five  hundred  barons.:]:  But  the  arrivals  of 
each  day  supplied  the  losses  of  the  preceding:  it  seemed  as  if 
the  existence  of  Christendom  depended  on  &e  reduction  of 
Acre:  and  knights,  clergymen,  and  warriors,  continually 
hastened  from  every  part  of  Europe  to  lay  their  bones  in  this 
immense  charnel-house.    The  arrival  of  Philip  soon  after  his 

*  They  had  not  been  married  in  Sicily  on  account  of  the  time  of  Lent. 

f  Yinesauf,  324. 

^  Vinesuif,  347.  Hoved.  390.  Bohadin  (p.  14)  computes  the  whole 
number  of  the  crusaders,  who  at  different  times  assisted  at  the  siege»  at 
fire  or  six  hundred  thousand.  Vinesauf  asserts,  of  his  own  knowledge, 
tiiaty  during  the  siege  and  soon  after,  more  than  three  hundred  thousand 
perished  by  famine  and  mckness.  Bevera  novimus  et  infirmitatis  cofnip* 
tione  et  famb  inedia  decessisse  peregrinorum  trecenta  millia  eteo  amplius* 
et  in  obiidione  Achonen^,  et  post  in  ipsa  civitate,  p.  427.  It  is  probable 
that  the  losses  of  the  infidels  were  not  much  less:  as  the  armies  of  Saladin 
were  constantly  supplied  with  volunteers,  who  from  every  mahommedan 
country  pressed  forward  with  similar  enthusiasm  to  oppose  the  enemies  of 
their  rehgioh. 
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departure  from  Sicily,  had  diffused  new  vigour  through  the 
army.     Military  engines  had  been  erected:  the  walls  were 
battered  and  undermined :  breaches  were  made:  and  nothing 
was  wanting  for  the  assault  but  the  presence  of  Richard,  with 
whom  the  king  of  France  had  engaged  to  share  the  danger 
and  glory  of  the  attempt.   He  was  at  Famagusta  in  pursuit  of 
Isaac,  when  he  was  met  by  the  envoys  from  the  army  at 
Acre.     They  complained  that  by  his  delays  he  had  paralyz* 
ed  the  efforts  of  ali  Christendom:  that  he  seemed  to  seek 
his  own,  not  the  general  good:  and  that  he  had  converted 
against  the  believing  natives  of  Cyprus  those  arms  which  he 
had  vowed  to  employ  against  the  infidels  of  Asia.     Richard 
was  not  of  a  disposition  to  bear  reproof.     He  replied  with 
passion,  and  overwhelmed  the  envoys  with  at  torrent  of  abuse, 
which  astonished  and  intimidated  the  hearers.*    Now,  how- 
ever, that  he  had  completed  his  conquest,  he  burned  with  im* 
patience  to  reduce  Acre.     Of  the  Cypriots  he  ezadted  as  a 
fine  one  half  of  their  moveables:  confirmed  te  them  the  lawe 
and  customs  which  prevailed  in  the  time  of  the  emperor 
Manuel:  gave  the  government  to  Richard  de  Cam*,      j  ^e  5 
ville,  and  Robert  de  Thurnham,  and  sailed  from 
Famagusta  with  fifty  galleys,  one  hundred  transports,  and 
thirteen  large  ships  called  busses.     On  the  second  day  the 
fleet  gave  chase  to  a  strange  sail,  which  on  nearer  approach 
proved  to  be  a  ship  of  war  of  enormous  bulk,  carrying  three 
masts,  and  filled  with  armed  men.     To  repeated  enquiries 
were  returned  ambiguous  and  contradictory  answers.     Rich^ 
ard  ordered  a  general  attack.     But  the  small  galleys  of  the 
christians  were  no  match   for  this  stately  vessel;  and  the 
Turks  steadily  pursued  their  course,  as  if  they  d^ised  the 
swarm  of  enemies  tliat  sought  to  annoy  them.    Their  pro- 
gress was  at  last  impeded  by  the  audacity  of  some  mariners^ 
who  plunging  into  the  sea,  fastened  with  cables  the  Turkish 
helm  to  the  English  galleys.     The  christians  immediately 
boarded, and  drove  their  opponents  from  the  forecastle  to  the 
stern;  but  were  driven  back  in  their  turn,  and  compelled  to 
escape  to  their  own  ships.     Richard  at  last  resolved  to  de- 
stroy what  he  despaired  of  being  able  to  capture.    By  his 
orders  the  larger  galleys  formed  in  a  line  with  their  heads  to 
the- enemy.     The  signal  was  given:  the  rowers  exerted  all 
their  strength:  and  the  galleys  were  propelled  with  such  ve- 
locity that  their  beaks  perforated  the  sides  of  the  Turkish  ves- 
sel. She  filled,  and  sank  with  the  provisions,  military  stores, 
and  supplies  of  Greek-fire  and  venomous  serpents  which  she 

•  Vinesauf,  326l 
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was  carrying  to  the  besieged.  Her  crew  consisted  of  fifteen 
hundred  picKed  men.  Thirty-five  only  were  saved,  officers 
and  mechanics.  The  rest  were  either  massacred  or  drowned.* 

Richard  in  a  few  days  reached  the  camp  of  the 
Sumnder  crusaders,  and  was  received  by  them  with  enthu- 
June  10.  '  >i^^c  expressions  of  joy.  He  immediately  dis* 
tributed  presents  with  his  accustomed  prodieali* 
ty,  took  into  his  service  all  who  offered  themselves,  and  or- 
dered his  battering  engines  to  be  erected  against'  the  walls. 
Though  he  was  soon  reduced  to  an  extreme  degree  of  weak- 
ness by  an  intermittent  fever,  his  impatience  led  him  to  su- 
perintend the  operations  of  his  army :  and  in  the  intervals 
between  the  fits,  he  was  carried  on  a  silk  pallet  to  the  trenches, 
and  often  discharged  with  his  owit  hand  the  balistae,  which 
had  been  pointed  against  the  enemy.t  As  he  recovered,  the 
siege  was  conducted  with  additional  energy.  Assaults  were 
repeatedly  made,  by  the  christians  on  the  fortress,  by  Sala- 
din  on  tiie  christians,  and  in  all  instances  without  effect. 
The  garrison,  however,  began  to  foresee  the  fate  which  await- 
ed them.  Their  ranks  were  perpetually  thinned :  their  de- 
fences were  ruined:  and  no  efforts  of  their  friends  had  been 
able  to  raise  the  siege.  With  the  permission  of  the  soldan 
they  offered  to  negotiate.  Numerous  proposals  were  alter* 
nately  made  and  rejected,  the  christians  always  insisting  on 
the  restoration  of  Jerusalem,  and  Saladin  as  often  requiring 
their  co-operation  to  repulse  the  sons  of  Nourredin,  who  had 
invaded  his  dominions  to  recover  the  patrimony  of  their 

*  Vinesliuf,  339.  Trivet,  |06.  See  also  Hoy.  394.  Dlceto,  661.  Bo- 
hadhiy  the  Arab  historian,  mentions  this  action,  but  reduces  the  number  of 
the  crew  to  650,  and  ascribes  the  loss  oFth^  vessel  to  the  despair  of  the  cap- 
tain, who  ordered  his  men  to  cut  holes  ih  the  hold,  to  prevent  their  ^tinp 
into  the  hands  of  the  christians.  Bohad.  166. — The  Greek-fire  was  so  cal^ 
ed  from  being  an  invention  of  the  Greeks.  Its  principal  ingredients  were 
naphtha,  bitumen,  and  sulphur.  It  burst  into  a  flame  on  exposure  to  the 
«r,  and  burnt  with  a  violence  not  to  be  easily  subdued.  It  was  perhaps 
from  this  circumstance  Uiat  it  was  said  to  bum  in  water.  Sand  and  vine- 
gar were  generally  employed  to  extinguish  it.    Vines.  274. 

t  In  Vinesauf  may  be  seen  tlie  description  of  the  engines  used  in  the 
siege.  Quarrels  or  arrows  were  discharged  from  the  balistse:  small  stones 
fi-om  the  mangonellae,  larger  from  the  petrarix.  One  of  these  is  said  to 
have  killed  twelve  men  at  a  single  discharge.  We  also  read  of  wooden 
towers  moved  towards  the  walls,  of  battering  rams,  and  of  strong  hurdles 
for  the  protection  of  the  soldiers.  All  these,  to  preserve  them  from  the 
fireek-fire,  were  covered  with  raw  skins  and  coarse  cloths  sprinkled  with 
vinegar.  But  the  besieged  frequently  destroyed  them,  by  first  throwing  a 
large  quantity  of  dry  fuel  about  them,  and  then  kindling  it  with  the  Greek- 
fire.  To  preserve  the  engines  from  the  stones  discharged  from  the  vraDs^ 
loose  nets  made  of  cables  were  fixed  upright  before  them.  Vines.  276. 282. 
287.333.335, 
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father.  At  length  it  waa  agreed,  that  the  city  should  be  sur- 
rendered to  the  christians,  and  that  the  Turks,  as  a  ransom 
for  their  lives,  should  restore  the  holy  cross,  and  set  at  liber- 
ty one  thousand  five  hundred  captives.  For  the  performance 
of  these  conditions  a  term  of  forty  days  was  assigned,  and 
some  thousands  of  hostages  were  detained  in  the  .  ,  .^ 
fortress.  The  crusaders  immediately  took  posses- 
sion of  Acre,  and  Saladin  removed  his  camp  to  a  distance.* 

This  conquest  was  fondly  received  by  the  na- 
tions of  Christendom  as  a  prelude  to  the  delivery    ^*P"*^ 
of  Jerusalem:  but  the  public  joy  was  soon  damp-    ©f  France?^ 
cd  by  the  news  that  the  king  of  France  intended 
to  withdraw  from  the  army.     It  was  in  vain  that  Richard, 
his  own  officers,  and  all  the  confederate  chiefs,  urged  him  to 
ehange  his  resolution.     He  was  equally  unmoved  by  their 
entreaties  or  their  reproofs:  and  having  sworn       jijysi        ' 
not  to  invade  the  territories  of  the  king  of  Eng- 
land, he  departed  from  Acre  amidst  the  hisses  and  impreca- 
tions of  the  spectators.     Much,  however,  may  be  said  in  his 
justification.   His  health  had  been  deeply  impaired  by  a  dan- 
icerous  illness:  of  the  year  which  he  had  spent  in  the  expedi- 
tion, more  than  one  half  had  been  lost  by  the  private  quarrels 
of  Richard  in  the  islands  of  Sicily  and  Cyprus:  since  their 
junction  under  the  walls  of  Acre  they  had  never  cordially  co- 
operated with  each  other:  and  such  was  the  temper  of  the 
king  of  England,  so  aspiring  and  so  passionate,  that  no  al-  m 
ternative  remained  but  submission  to  his  capric^,  or  open 
hostilities.     In  these  circumstances  it  was  contended  by  the 
friends  of  Philip>  that  he  would  advance  the  cause  of  the  cru- 
sade by  retiring  from  it    He  left  with  the  king  ten  thousand 
of  his  followers  under  the  command  of  his  vassal,  the  duke  of 
Burgundy.t 

The  term  fixed  by  the  capitulation  of  Acre  had 
nearly  expired,  and  frequent  messages  were  ex-    H*^^ 
changed   between   Saladin  and   Richard*     The    tftges. 
soldan  refused  under  different  pretexts  to  exe- 
cute the  treaty:  and  the  king  declared  that  the  hostages 
should  pay  the  forfeit  of  his  perfidy  with  their  lives.     In 
these  wars  neither  party  had  been  sparing  of  the  blood  of 
their  captives:  and  the  repeated  exercise  of  vengeance  had 
steeled  the  heart  against  the  suggestions  of  pity.     It  was  ru- 
moured, probably  without  truth,  that  Saladin  bad  put  to  death 

•  Vineiaiif,  331—341.    Hoyed.  394—^96.    The  conditions  are  men* 
,  lioned  by  Richard  in  one  of  his  letters.  Hov.  39S. 
t  Vmtaauf,  344.    Uoved.  397. 
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all  his  prisoners;  and  the  soldiers,  inflamed  by  the  report, 
loudly  demanded  permission  to  revenfle  the  fate  of  their 
comrades.  The  next  was  Uie  last  day  fixed  by 
^^'  the  treaty.     The  hostages  were  led  to  the  sum-- 


mit  of  a  hill  in  sight  of  the  Saracen  camp:  the  crusaders 
sembled  in  crowds  to  witness  so  glorious  a  spectacle:  and  at 
a  signal  given,  two  thousand  seven  hundred  infidels  fell  under 
the  swords  of  their  butchers.  At  the  same  hour  and  for  the 
same  cause  an  almost  equal  number,  the  portion  which  had 
fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  king  of  France,  was  massacred  on  the 
walls  of  Acre  by  the  troops  under  the  duke  of  Burgundy. 
Out  of  five  thousand  captives  only  seven  emirs  were  spared 
for  the  sake  of  exchange  or  ransom.  Nor  was  this  the  end 
of  the  tragedy.  The  oead  bodies  were  abandoned  to  the  in- 
sults of  the  soldiers,  who  cut  them  open  to  discover  the  pre- 
cious stones  which  it  was  believed  they  had  swallowed,  and 
carefully  preserved  the  gall  for  medicinal  purposes.* 

After  this  bloody  deed,  which,  inhuman  as  it 
^'^*s^u  ^**'  seems  not  to.  have  been  contemplated  with 
diiT  *  '  horror  by  either  the  christians  or  mohamipe- 
dans  of  the  age,  Richard  conducted  his  army,  re- 
duced to  thirty  thousand  men,  from  Acre  to  Jafia.  It  marched 
in  five  divisions  with  the  knights  templars  in  front,  and  the 
hospitallers  in  the  rear.  The  stores  and  provisions  for  greater 
security  were  placed  next  the  sea:  near  to  them  the  cavalry, 
and  without  the  cavalry  the  archers  on  foot,  destined  to  keep 
with  their  arrows  the  enemy  at  a  distance.  In  this  manner 
they  proceeded  slowly  along  the  shore  in  defiance  of  every 
attempt  to  impede  their  progress.  Saladin  encamped  near 
them  every  night  In  the  morning  he  attacked  them  in 
fi'ont,  flank,  and  rear:  and  daily  continued  the  conflict  till 
sunset.  He  had  summoned  reinforcements  from  every  part 
of  his  empire:  and  as  soon  as  these  arrived,  made  a  desperate 
attempt  to  crush  at  once  the  whole  host  of  his  enemies.'  At 
nine  in  the  morning  the  kettle  drum  was  beaten: 
*^*  the  Saracens  rushed  with  their  whole  weight  on 

the  small  ma^ts  of  the  christians:  and  it  required  all  the  au- 
thority and  exertions  of  Richard  to  prevent  the  dissolution  of 
his  army.  The  master  of  the  hospitallers,  unable  to  bear  the 
pressure,  repeatedly  solicited  the  order  to  charge:  but  the 

*  Vinesauf,  346.  Hoved.  397.  Newbrig.  iv.  23.  Hoveden  Asserts  that 
Saladin  murdered  his  captives  on  the  X8th,  tv(ro  days  before  Richard:  Boha- 
din  that  be  did  it  afterwards  (p.  I8r»  188).  It  is  not  probable  that  Hove- 
den's  account  is  true:  as  such  conduct  was  likely  to  procure  the  destruc- 
tion of  those  whom  the  soldan  was  anxious  to  save.  The  king  seems  to 
have  gloried  in  the  massacre.    Sicut  decmtt  fecimus  ezpirare !    Hoved.  398. 
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king,  who  looked  to  a  decisive  victory,  deferred  it  till  the 
last  momeat.  At  length  the  signal  was  given:  the  infantry 
opened  for  the  passage  of  the  cavalry:  the  men  at  arms 
charged  in  different  directions:  and  the  enemy,  unable  to 
-withstand  their  weight  and  impetuosity,  after  an  obstinate  re- 
sistance, fled  to  the  mountains.  Richard  boasted  that  in  the 
course  of  forty  campaigns,  Saladin  had  never  experienced  sO' 
signal  a  defeat:  Vinesauf  makes  his  loss  amount  to  seven 
thousand  men,  and  twenty-two  emirs.*  His  subsequent  con- 
duct showed  that  it  had  taught  him  to  respect  the  valour  of 
the  crusaders.  He  no  longer  harassed  their  march:  but  laid 
ivaste  the  country,  and  dis^iantled  the  places  before  them. 
Xhe  christians  proceeded  to  Jaffa,  rebuilt  its  walls,  and  forti- 
fied the  castles  in  the  neighbourhood. 

To  recover  from  the  infidels  the  sacred  spot, 
in  which  the  body  of  Christ  had  been  buried,      2f^j* 
'was  the  professed  object  of  the  crusaders;  and      salem. 
to  keep  it  fresh  in  their  memory,  these  words, 
**the  holy  sepulchre,"  were  proclaimed  thrice  every  even- 
ing by  the  voice  of  a  herald  tfiroughout  the  camp.     Richard 
concealed  his  sentiments  from  his  associates;  but  he  had  now 
learried  to  doubt  of  the  success  of  the  enterprise,  and  in  his 
letters  to  Europe  most  earnestly  solicited  supplies  of  both 
men  and  money.t     Still,  with  these  impressions  on  his  mind, 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  lead  the  army  towards  the         .  ^ 
holy  city.     He  even  reached  Ramla  and  Betha- 
nia,  places  within   a  short  distance  of  Jerusalem:  but  the 
weather  became  rainy  and  tempestuous:  a  dearth  of  provisions 
was  felt:  sickness  spread  itself  through  the  ranks;  and  many 
in  despair  abandoned  the  expedition.     It  was  evident  that  he 
must  either  return  to  Jaffa,  or  instantly  make  the  hopeless 
attempt  of  carrying  by  storm  a  place  strongly  fortified,  and 
defended  by  an  army  more  numerous  than  his 
own*     The  king  for  once  listened  to  the  sugges-  '     ' 

tions  of  prudence,  and  bent  his  march  back  to  the  coast  | 
•    The  want  of  union  was  the  chief  misfortune  of    «    , 
the  crusaders.  Instead  of  forming  one  great  body,    ^5^,^^^^  ^ 
moveable  at  the  will  of  a  single  individual,  they 
were  so  many  spontaneous,  and  therefore  independent,  war- 
riors, who  served  any  chief  that  they  chose,  and  for  as  short 
a  time  as  they  pleased.     The  king  of  England,  indeed,  from 

*  See  t]ie  king's  letter  in  Horeden  (398),  and  Vinesauf,  360. 
t  Hoved.  398. 

*  Vinesauf,  369—374.    Hoved.  407. 
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his  superior  rank,  held  the  nominal  command:  but  he  wzb 
compelled  to  communicate  all  his  plans  to  his  associates,  who 
often  opposed  them,  sometimes  through  private  pique  or  na- 
tional jealousy,  sometimes  through  personal  interest  or  differ- 
ence of  opinion:  and  he  soon 'discovered  that  to  keep  the  cru- 
saders together,  and  procure  their  co-operation,  was  a  more 
difficult  task  than  to  counteract  the  designs,  or  defeat  the  ar- 
mies, of  Saladin.  One  great  subject  of  dissention  was  the 
rival  claim  of  Guy  of  Lusignan,  and  Conrad  of  Montferrat. 
After  a  long  struggle,  Richard,  to  restore  unanimity,  consents 
A    '1 27         ^  ^^  abandon  the  cause  of  Gruy ;  and  immediately 

afterwards  Conrad  was  assassinated  in  the  streets 
of  Tyre.  If  the  king^'«  former  dispute  with  that  prince  seem- 
ed to  countenance  the  report  that  he  was  privy  to  the  murder, 
his  solemn  denial,  personal  character,  and  the  want  of  evi- 
dence, should  clear  him  from  the  imputation.  His  nephew 
Henry,  of  Champagne,  married  the  relict  of  Conrad,  and  with 
her  received  her  claim  to  the  imaginary  crown  of  Jerusalem. 
Richard  acquiesced;  and  to  indemnify  Lusignan,  gave  him 
the  island  of  Cyprus.  * 

The  election  of  Henry  seemed  to  have  recon- 

ta^at  from"      ^''^  ^^®  j^^ring  interests  of  the  crusaders,  who 

'  Jerusalem.      "^^  demanded  with  one  voice  to  march  again 

towards  Jerusalem.  It  was  known  that  the  king 
had  received  the  most  pressing  solicitations  to  return  to  his 
own  dominions:  but  he  resolved  to  share  the  glory  of  liberat- 
ing the  holy  city,  and  by  proclamation  declared  his  intention 
June  13  ^^  remaining  in  Palestine  another  year.     With 

alacrity  he  led  the  army  to  Bcthania:  and  then, 
with  JerOsalem  before  his  eyes,  recommended  the  selection  of 
twenty  counsellors,  who  should  decide  upon  oath  whether  it 
were  better '  to  besiege  that  capital,  or  Cairo  the  capital  of 

Egypt,  from  which  Saladin  principally  drew  his 
JiUy  10.  supplies.  To  the  astonishment  of  all  men  they 
.Tuly  26.  preferred  the  latter  of  these  projects:  and  the 

king,  after  performing  some  splendid  feats  of 
arms,  returned  to  Acre,  notwithstanding  the  murmurs  and  re- 
monstrances of  his  followers.  The  duke  of  Burgundy  com- 
posed a  song,  in  which  he  severely  censured  this  vacillating 

•  Vmegauf,  377—392.  Hoved.  407.  Newbri^.  iv.  23,  24,  25.  Guy's 
posterity  possessed  Cyprus  till  1458.  The  Venetians  obtained  it  after  the 
death  of  John  the  third,  in  right  of  Catherine  Comaro,  a  Venetian  lady» 
who  married  James,  an  ille^timate  son  of  that  prince.  At  ^e  same  time 
Chariotte  the  legitimate  daughter  of  John  made  over  her  right  to  Charles, 
duke  of  Savoy,  whose  uncle  she  had  married.  Smce  1633  the  dukes  of 
Savoy  have  taken  the  title  of  kings  of  Cyprus. 
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conduct  of  Richard,  who,  to  revenge  himself,  wrote  a  satire 
on  the  personal  vices  of  his  opponent* 

The  retreat  of  the  christians  did  not  escape  the 
vigilance  of  Saladin,  who,  descending  from^Jera-  ^£^**  ^ 
salem,  burst  into  the  town  of  Jaffa,  and  drove  the  ^ 
inhabitants  into  the  citadel,  who  gave  hostages  for  the  surren* 
der  of  the  place^  if  it  were  not  relieved  by  a  certain  hour.  At 
the  first  intelligence  of  the  event,  Richard  ordered  the  army 
to  march  by  land,  while  he^  with  seven  galleys,  should  hasten 
by  sea  to  the  aid  of  the  christians.  He  found  the  beach  lined 
with  enemies  to  oppose  his  landing.  His  friends  advised  him 
to  defer  the  attempt  till  the  arrival  of  the  whole  army:  but  at 
the  moment  a  priest  swam  to  the  royal  galley,  and  to  the 
question  which  was  put  to  him,  replied,  that  many  of  the  in- 
habitants  had  been  massacred,  but  that  many  still  defended 
their  lives  from  one  of  the  towers.  "  Then,"  exclaimed  the 
ling,  *^  cursed  be  the  man  who  refuses  to  follow  me.''  He 
plunged  into  the  water:  his  companions  imitated  his  example: 
the  Saracens,  awed  by  such  intrepidity,  retired  at  his  approach: 
and  the  city  was  cleared  of  the  assassins.  But  Richard  dis- 
dained to  be  confined  within  the  walls:  and  by  his  order  the 
small  army  of  the  christians,  consisting  of  fifty-five  knights, 
of  whom  ten  only  were  mounted,  and  two  thousand  infantry, 
encamped  boldly  without  one  of  the  gates.  Early  in  the 
morning  the  king  was  informed  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy. 
He  ordered  his  lancers  to  rest  on  one  knee,  while  each  man 
with  the  buckler  on  his  left  arm  should  cover  his  body,  and 
with  his  right  should  direct  the  point  of  his  lance,  the  other 
extremity  of  which  was  firmly  fixed  in  the  ground.  Among 
them  he  distributed  the  balistac,  with  two  archers  to  each,  of 
whom  one  bent  the  bow,  the  other  disghsrged  the  arrows. 
The  Saracen  cavalry,  in  seven  divisions,  made  as  many  at- 
tempts to  break  through  the  line.  Each  chargd  was  unsuc- 
cessful, and  attended  with  considerable  loss.  Richard,  ob- 
serving their  confusion,  rushed  with  his  knights  into  the 
midst  of  their  squadrons,  where  he  performed  prodigies  of 
valour.  He  was  seen  by  Saphaeddin,  the  brother  of  the  sol- 
dan,  who  had  lately  solicited  from  him  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood for  his  son,  and  who  now  sent  him  during  the  action  a 
present  of  two  Arabian  horses.  On  one  of  these  the  king  con- 
tinued the  conflict  till  night.  It  was  thought  that  on  this  day 
he  had  surpassed  his  former  renown.     He  vanquished  every 

•  Vmesauf,  397 — 409.  Hoveden  attributes  the  retreat  to  the  French,  who 
in  opposition  to  Richard  refused  to  attack  Jerusalem  (408).  I  prefer  the 
more  mrcumstantial  account  of  Vinesauf,  who  was  present. 

Vol.  II.  34 
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champion  that  dared  to  oppose  him:  he  liberated  from  their 
captors  the  earl  of  Essex  and  Raif  of  Malleon^  who  had  been 
unhorsed:  he  extricated  himself  from  a  host  of  Saracens,  who 
had  surrounded  him,  and  impressed  the  enemy  with  so  much 
terror  or  admiration,  that  wherever  he  charged,  they  retired 
from  his  approach.  The  siege  was  raised:  but  the  king^B  ex- 
ertions had  brought  on  a  fever,  which  undermined  his  strength: 

and  he  condescended  to  ask  for  an  armistice 
stlce*^"        through  the  mediation  of  Saphaeddin.     It  was 

concluded  for  three  years.  The  soldan  insisted 
on  the  destruction  of  Ascalon,  and  in  return  granted  to  the 
pilgrims  free  access  to  the  holy  sepulchre.* 

Thus  terminated  the  crusade.     If  Jerusalem 
deroutu^*      could  have  been  won  by  personal  strength  and 

bravery,  it  might  have  been  won  by  Richard. 
His  exploits,  so  superior  to  those  of  his  fellows,  threw  a 
splendour  around  him,  which  endeared  him  to  the  christians, 
and  extorted  the  admiration  of  the  infidels.  But  the  little  in- 
fluence which  they  had  on  the  issue  of  the  expedition,  will 
{'ustify  a  doubt  whether  he  possessed  the  talents  of  a  general 
le  seems  to  have  been  content  with  the  glory,  without  the 
advantages,  of  victory;  his  fickleness  prevented  him  from 
pursuing  for  any  time  the  same  object:  and  his  passionate 
temper  made  him  fitter  to  promote  dissention,  than  to  pro- 
cure unanimity,  among  his  associates.  As  soon  as  his  health 
would  permit,  he  paid  his  debts,  satisfied  the  claims  of  his  fol- 
,  lowers,  and  sailed  from  Acre.     The  next  morning 

he  turned  to  take  a  last  view  of  the  shore,  and 
with  outstretched  arms  exclaimed:  <^Most  holy  land,  I  com- 
mend thee  to  the  care  of  the  Almighty.  May  he  grant  me 
life  to  return  and  rei^ue  thee,  from  the  yoke  of  the  infidels.'*t 
His  fleet,  with  his  wife,  sister,  and  the  princess  of  Cyprus  on 

board,  had  sailed  some  days  before,  and  reached 
Adrentures.     Sicily  without  any  accident  J  The  king  followed 

in  a  single  ship,  and  took  a  different  course:  hut 

his  progress  was  often  retarded   by  contrary  winds,  and  a 

month  had  elapsed  before  he  reached  the  isle  of  Corfu.  Here 

-J  he  hired  three  coasting  vessels  to  carry  him  and 

his  suite,  consisting  of  twenty  persons,  to  Ragusa 
and  Zara.  What  route  he  meant  afterwards  to  pursue,  is  un- 
certain.    But  he  was  aware  that  the  king  of  France  had  con- 


•  Vincaauf,  410— 422.    Trivet,  118—122. 
t  Vinesauf,  428. 

i  His  tister,  the  queen  of  Sicily,  was  afterwards  married  to  the  count  of 
St.  Giles.     Hoved.  436. 
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federated  witli  bis  brother  John  to  dispossess  him  of  his  do- 
minions; thai  Henry,  the  emperor  o(  Germaof,  the  rightful 
heir  to  Sicily,  was  irritated  by  his  leap^ue  with  Tancred;*and 
that  many  princes,  the  relations  of  Conrad,  had  professed 
themselves  hostile  to  him,  as  the  supposed  murderer  of  that 
nobleman.     Hence,  as  he  had  assumed  the  garb  of  a  pilnrimy 
and  sought  to  disguise  himself  by  the  length  of  his  beard  and 
hair,  it  is  probable  that  he  hoped  to  cross  the  continent  un- 
known, and  to  elude  by  artitice  the  snares  of  his  enemies. 
However  that  may  be,  he  was  driven  by  a  storm  on  the 
coast  of  Istria,  between  Aquileia  and  Venice,  and  proceed- 
ed towards  Goritz,  the  residence  of  Maynard,  a  nephew  of 
Conrad.     One  of  his  pages  appeared  before  that  chieftain 
with  a  present  of  a  valuable  ruby,  and  solicited  a  passport  for 
Baldwin  of  Bethune,  and  Hugh,  the  merchant,  pilgrims  re- 
turning from  Jerusalem.     ^*  The  present,''  he  exclaimed,  *^  is 
the  present  of  a  prince.     It  must  be  king  Richard.     Tell  him 
he  may  come  to  me  in  peace.''     The  pretended  pilerim,  how« 
ever,  was  suspicious  of  danger,  and  having  bought  horses, 
fled  in  the  night     Baldwin  and  seven  others  remained,  and 
were  seized  by.  Maynard,  who  immediately  sent  a  messenger 
with  the  information  to  his  brother  Frederic  of  Betesow.  The 
kine  had  reached  Freisach,  when  he  was  discov*    ^      . . 
ered  by  a  Norman  knight  in  the  service  of  Fre- 
deric: but  mindful  of  his  duty  to  his  native  sovereign,  the 
knight  warned  him  of  his  danger,  and  endeavoured  to  conceal 
his  arrivaL    Though  six  of  his  companions  were  taken,  Rich- 
ard escaped  with  one  knight  and  a  boy  acquainted  with  the 
language.     They  travelled  three  days  and  nights  without  en- 
tering a  house,  or  purchasing  provisions,  and  found  them- 
selves on  the  fourth  day  in  the  suburbs  of  Vienna.     The  boy 
was  sent  to  market     By  the  display  of  his  money  he  excited 
curiosity:  but  he  eluded  every  inquiry  by  answering,  that 
bis  master  was  a  rich  merchant  who  would  arrive  in  three 
days.     Richard,  though  aware  of  his  danger,  was     j^^^ 
too  weak  to  prosecute  his  journey.    The  boy  was     tivity. 
again  sent  to  the  market;  was  seized  and  put  to  . 
the  torture;  and  at  last  revealed  the  name  and  re-     ^^^  ^^* 
treat  of  the  king.     When  Richard  saw  his  house  surrounded 
by  armed  men,  he  drew  his  sword,  and  refused  to  yield  to 

• 

*  He  bad  mtrried  ConsUntia,  the  true  heir  at  the  death  of  king  WlUianl, 
her  brother,  and  had  prepared  to  assert  her  right,  at  the  time  that  Richard 
made  the  league  oflfensive  and  defensive  with  Tancred,  and  agreed  to  mar- 
ry his  nephew  to  Tancred's  daughter.  Within  a  fortnight  after  the  king's 
departure  from  Messina,  Henry  entered  Campania,  and  proceeded  as  far  as 
Naples,  where  the  heat  and  sickness  almost  destroyed  his  army.  Hence 
arose  Uie  cnmttv  of  the  emperor  to  Richard. 
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any  one  but  their  chieftain.  That  chieftain  immediately  ap- 
pearedy  Leopold  duke  of  Austria;  the  same  Leopold  whom 
he  had  treated  with  the  most  cruel  insult  in  the  town  of  Acre, 
and  who,  as  brother-in-law  to  Isaac,  conceived  himself  enti- 
tled to  revenge  the  wrong:s  of  that  unfortunate  monarch.  He 
received  the  king's  sword,  and  committed  him  to  the  care  of 
a  baron  named  Hadmar,  to  be  closely  confined  in  the  castle  of 
Tyernsteign.* 

It  is  now  time  to  return  to  England,  which 
EnSand  ^"  during  the  absence  of  the  monarch  had  been  im- 
between  poverished  by  the  rapacity  of  his  minister,  and 
the  Chan-  harassed  by  the  ambition  of  his  brother.  The 
cellc^  aad  ]ung  had  entrusted  the  rei  ns  of  government  to  Wil- 
brother  """^  ^^  Longchamp,  a  Norman  of  obscure  birth, 

who,  in  Henry^s  reign,  had  passed  to  the  service 
of  Richard  from  that  of  GeoSry,  the  son  of  Rosamond.  His 
talents  and  industry  were  quickly  rewarded  with  the  esteem 
of  his  new  master:  nor  was  his  immorality  an  obstacle  to 
promotion  in  the  court  of  a  prince,  who  was  actually  in  arms 
against  his  father.  When  Richard  succeeded  to  the  throne, 
preferments  poured  thickly  upon  the  favourite.  He  was  first 
made  chancellor,  then  bishop  of  Ely,  afterwards  grand  jus- 
ticiary, and  lastly,  at  the  king's  urgent  request,  papal  legate 
in  England  and  Scotland.  Thus,  during  Richard's  absence, 
he  found  himself  placed  at  the  head  of  both  church  and  state; 
and,  if  we  may  believe  the  contemporary  writers  (though 
their  testimony,  as  that  of  enemies,  should  be  received  with 
caution),  he  exercised  in  the  most  despotic  manner  this  two- 
fold authority.  He  is  said  toliave  been  haughty  and  insolent, 
rapacious  and  prodigal:  oppressing  the  laity  with  fines,  ruin- 
ing the  clergy  with  exactions,  and  enforcing  submission  to 
his  will  by  the  severity  and  pron^)titude  of  his  vengeance. 
He  afiected  the  parade  of  royalty;  was  always  accompanied 
by  a  guard  of  one  thousand  horsemen;  and,  as  the  king's  cas- 
tles were  in  his  possession,  could  at  a  shprt  notice  collect  from 
their  garrisons  a  formidable  army.*  Such  a  man  must  have 
had  as  many  enemies  as  there  were  persons  whom  he  had 
aggrieved  by  his  tyranny,  or  mortified  by  his  superiority.  Of 
these  the  greater  part  he  despised,  secure  of  the  protection,  as 
long  as  he  could  supply  the  coffers,  of  his  master.  There  was 
one  whom  he  feared,  John,  the  kino;'%  brother,  as  unprin- 
cipled and  ambitious  as  himself.  In  the  former  crusades  few 
of  the  pilgrims,  either  plebeians  or  princes,  had  ever  returned 

*  Compare  Hoveden  (4-08),  Newbri^ensis  (iv.  31),  and  Matthew  Parii 
(143, 144),  with  the  emperor's  letter  in  Rymer,  i.  69. 
t  HoTed.  389.     Giml.  Camb.  in  Ang.  Sac  ii.  405, 406.    Newbrig.  iv.  14. 
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to  their  homes*  John  had  calculated  the  chanceSy  and  in  the 
event  of  the  king's  death,  had  determined  to  seize  the  sceptre. 
There  was  indeed  a  child,  who  had  a  better  right  to  the  suc- 
cession, Arthur  the  son  of  his  elder  brother  Geoffry:  but  the 
claim  of  the  nearest  heir  had  been  overlooked  on  other  occa- 
sions: the  claim  of  Arthur  might  be  overlooked  at  the  death 
of  Richard.  Richard,  however,  favoured  the  interests  of  his 
nephew;  and  in  his  treaty  with  Tancred,  king  of  Sicily,  and 
his  letters  to  the  pope,  declared  the  young  prince  the  apparent 
heir  to  the  throne.  At  the  same  time,  to  defeat  his  brother's 
projects,  he  commissioned  the  chancellor  to  open  anegociation 
with  the  king  of  Scotland,  and  to  engage  his  powerful  aid  in 
support,  if  it  should  be  necessary,  of  Sie  pretensions  of  Ar- 
thur. But  the  secret  could  not  be  concealed  from  the  spies, 
whom  John  had  placed  round  the  king  at  Messina:  and  the 
moment  h  was  communicated  to  him,  he  resolved  to  remove 
the  chancellor,  as  the  most  formidable  obstacle  to  his  am- 
bition.* 

The  first  attempt  failed.     When  Walter,  arch- 
bishop of  Rouen,  arrived  from  Sicily,  he  was  said     ^^^^^^ 
to  be  the  bearer  of  an  instrument  under  the  royal    Lonj?- 
seal,  ordering  a  council  to  be  formed,  without  the    champ* 
advice  and  concurrence  of  which  Longchamp  was         l^^l- 
forbidden  to  act     Such  a  council,  as  the  indi- 
viduals appointed  to  compose  it  were  his  personal  enemies, 
would  in  fact  have  put  an  end  to  his  authority.     It  may  he- 
doubted  whether  this  instrument  was  genuine  or  suppositious: 
certain  at  least  it  is  that,  if  it  were  obtained  from  the  king,  it 
was  judged  prudent  to  suppress  it.     It  did  not  creep  from  its 
concealment  till  a  year  later,  when  a  royal  order  Was  wanting 
to,  justify  the  forcible  removal  of  the  minister.! 

The  second  attempt  weakened,  though  it  did  not  overturn, 
the  power  of  Longchamp.  For  some  offence,  real  or  pre- 
tended, he  had  condemned  Gerard  de  Camville  to  lose  the 
shrievalty,  with,  the  custody  of  the  castle  of  Lincoln:  but, 
while  he  besieged  that  fortress,  John,  at  the  head  of  a  nume- 
rous army,  surprised  the  royal  castles  of  Nottingham  and 
Tickhill.  The  chancellor  was  taken  unawares:  finding  him- 
self unequal  to  the  contest,  he  offered  to  negociate:  and  after 

*  Tt  was  pretended  that  the  cbancellor't  object  in  the  negt>cifttion  with 
Scotland  wag  to  perpetuate  hid  power  by  the  succession  of  a  minor:  but 
that  he  only  executed  the  orders  of  Richard,  as  he  asserted,  appears  pro- 
bable from  the  king's  declaration  that  Arthur  was  his  heir  (Hoved.  385, 386), 
and  from  the  confidence  which  he  put  in  the  honour  of  the  king  of  Scots. 
Hoved.  411. 

t  Hoved.  391.    Diceto,  659.  • 
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the  rejection  of  several  proposals  it  was  muluaUjr  agreed,  that 
a  certain  number  of  the  king's  castles  should  be  placed  in  the 
custody  of  different  barons,  who  should  be  sworn  to  preserve 
iikem  for  th6  king  during  his  life,  and  to  deliver  them  to  John 
in  the  event  of  the  king's  4eath.  By  this  arrangement  the 
prince  gained  one  important  step  towards  the  object  of  hU 
ambition,  while  the  chancellor  was  still  allowed  to* retain  the 
exercise  of  the  royal  authority.* 

This  quarrel  was  succeeded  by  another,  still 

Arreit  of       more  disastrous  to  Longchamp.      Greoffry,  the 

^^!y» ,       king's  natural  brother,  had  been  lately  chosen  to 

bastard^*      the  archiepiscopal  see  of  York:   but  Richard, 

brother.  though  he  had  remitted  his  diq[>leasure  against 

the  new  prelate  in  consideration  of  a  large  sum  of 

money,  compelled  him  to  swear  that  he  would  continue  to 

reside  on  the  continent,  and  at  the  same  time  forbade  every 

archbishop  in  his  dominions  to  give  him  consecration.     la 

defiance,  however,  of  this  prohibition,  he  was  consecrated  in 

virtue  of  a  papal  mandate  by  the  archbishop  of  Tours:  and  in 

contempt  of  his  oath  he  hastened  to  England  to  obtain  the 

possession  of  his  church.     The  chancellor,  who  at  a  distance 

watched  all  his  motions,  had  given  orders,  that  on  his  arrival 

he  should  be  required  to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance,  or  to  quit 

.        the  kingdom  immediately.     Geoffi-y  eluded  the 

^'  officers;  took  refuge  in  the  church  of  St.  Martin; 

and  when  the  requisition  was  made,  haughtily  replied  that  he 

should  never  submit  to  the  orders  of  that  trailer,  the  bishop 

of  Ely.t     For  three  days  his  asylum  was  respected:  on  the 

fourth  he  was  conveyed  by  force  to  the  castle  of  Dover.    At 

26       ^^^  solicitation  of  the  bishop  of  London,  who  gave 

^^\  security  that  he  should  do  whatever  the  barons 

and  prelates  should  declare  it  was  his  duty  to  do,  Longchamp 

allowed  him  to  be  released,  and  to  repair  to  the  capital. 

The  news  of  this  event  was  received  with 

rf  Lo  "-^'^     pleasure  by  John  and  his  party.    That  prince, 

chainp.^*        who  had  hitherto  regarded  his  illegitimate  bro* 

ther  as  an  enemy,  now  pretended  to  feel  for  him 

the  most  tender  affection.     He  wrote  to  all  the  bishops  and 

^  barons  to  assemble  at  Reading:  while  Longchamp  by  other 

letters  forbade  them  to  accept  the  invitation  of  a  prince,  whose 

^        object  it  was  to  disinherit  his  sovereign.     The 

^  *  assembly,  however,  was  held:  John  and  Geoffry 

met,  wept,  and  embraced;  and  the  latter  on  his  knees  be- 

•  Hored.  398. 

t  He  had  formerly  done  homige  to  Geoffiy.     Ang.  Sac.  it.  390. 
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ftoiight  hit  fellomr  peers  to  avenge  the  insult,  which  had  been 
offered  in  his  person  to  the  immunities  of  the  church,  and  the 
right  of  asyium.  Two  very  suspicious  papers  were  produced 
and  read,  both  purporting  to  be  letters  from  Richard,  the  oney 
as  has  been  already  noticed,  forming  a  council  of  regency  with 
the  archbishop  of  Rouen  as  president,  the  other  absolviog 
Geoffry  from  his  oath,  and  allowing  him  to  visit  his  diOcese. 
The  chancellor  had  engaged  to  appear  before  them.  He  had 
even  collected  a  formidable  army:  but  distrust  and  terror  in- 
duced him  to  flee  from  Windsor  to  London,  where  he  exhorted 
the  citizens  to  shut  their  gates  against  the  king's  enemies,  and 
retired  into  the  Tower.  He  was  followed  to  the  capital  by 
his  pursuers,  who  obtained  admission  on  taking  an  oath  to 
be  faithful  to  Richard,  and  to  maintain  the  franchises  of  the 
eity.  Longchamp  in  despair  consented  to  plead 
his  cause  before  them,  and  was  condemned  to  re- 
sign  the  office  of  justiciary,  to  surrender  all  the  royal  castles 
but  three,  and  to  give  security  that  he  would  not  leave  the 
kingdom  till  he  had  fulfilled  these  conditions.*  He  retired  to 
the  castle  of  Dover,  the  governor  of  which  had  married  his 
sister,  and  attempted  to  escape  from  thence  to  Calais  in  fe- 
male attire.  But  as  he  walked  on  the  beach  with  a  web  of 
cloth  under  one  arm  and  a  measure  under  the  other,  his  un- 
usual gait  excited  suspicion:  a  nearer  inspection  discovered  his 
beard:  and  the  women  of  the  place  .loaded  him  with  insults, 
till  the  officers  rescued  him  from  their  fury,  and  conveyed 
him  to  prisop.  John  was  inclined  to  make  him 
drink  of  humiliation  still  more  deeply:  but  at  the  ^hj^^h** 
entreaty  of  the  bishops  he  allowed  him  to  cross  ^y^  <>">»»• 
the  sea,  and  appointed  the  archbishop  of  Rouen 
grand  justiciary,  and  vice  chancellor  in  his  placet 
Longchamp  made  an  attempt  to  recover  his 
lost  authority.  By  valuable  presents  and  pro- 
fessions of  attaehment,  he  procured  from  John  the  strongest 
assurances  of  protection,  and  by  his  messengers  to  the  court 
of  Rome  received  a  renewal  of  his  legatine  powers,  which 
had  expired  at  the  death  of  the  pontiff,  from  whom  he  had 
originally  derived  them.  Elated  by  tiiis  prospect,  he  de- 
spatched to  England  sentences  of  excommunication  against 
the  most  violent  of  his  adversaries,  and  summoned  the  re^ 


*  Hov.  399.    Diceto,  660.    Gemse,  1577.    Anr.  Sac.  ii.  390—399. 

t  Gerv.  1578.  The  ridiculous  stories  related  of  Hugli  of  Coventry 
(Hoved.  400),  and  transcribed  from  him  by  Giraldus  (Ang.  Sac.  iL  401)f 
deserve  no  credit,  Peter  of  Blois  wrote  a  very  severe  letter  to  Hugh  on 
the  occasion.    Hoved.  401. 
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to  appear  before  bis  tribunal.  But  these  acts  of  authority 
were  despised,  under  the  plea  that  a  legate  could  exercise  no 
jurisdiction  till  he  had  entered  his  province:  and  when  he 
landed  in  England  he  found  John  so  undetermined,  and  re- 
ceived from  the  council  of  regency  a  message  so  threatening, 
that  he  deemed  it  most  prudent  to  retire  to  Normandy,  and 
to  wait  with  patience  the  return  of  his  sovereign.* 

Such  was  the  state  of  England  when  the  news 
^\dT^  J?  arrived  of  Richard's  departure  from  Acre.  The 
emperor.        people,  by  whom  with  all  his  vices  he  was  be* 

loved  on  account  of  his  valour,  were  eager  to  be- 
hold the  champion  of  the  cross:  but  week  after  week  the 
Sublic  expectation  was  alternately  roused  and  disappointed. 
lUmours  the  most  sinister  and  improbable  had  begun  to  pre- 
vail, when  the  secret  of  his  detention  was  revealed  by  the 
2g         ^^Py  ^f  *  letter  to  the  king  of  France  from  Henry 

VI.  >  the  emperor  of  Germany.  This  imperial 
speculator,  for  the  sum  of  sixty  thousand  pounds,  had  pur- 
chased the  royal  captive  from  Leopold:  and  <Hhe  enemy  of 
the  empire  and  disturber  of  France,''  to  use  his  own  words, 
was  lodged  in  chains  in  one  of  the  castles  of  the  Tyrol,  sur-> 
rounded  by  trusty  guards,  who  with  their  naked  swords  at- 
tended him  by  day,  and  watched  at  his  bed*side  by  night 
This  intelligence  seems  to  have  electrified  all  Europe.  If  the 
king's  enemies  (and  by  his  arrogance  he  had  created  himself 
1193  enemies)  rejoiced  at  his  disgrace,  the  clergy  and 

people,  all  who  had  admired  the  prodigies  of  his 
valour,  or  sighed  for  the  deliverance  of  Palestine,  lamented 
his  misfortune,  and  loudly  invoked  in  his  favour  the  thunders 
of  the  Vatican.  In  England  his  subjects  renewed  their  oaths 
of  allegiance;  the  bishops  and  prelates  assembled  at  Oxford, 
and  sent  deputies  to  give  him  advice  and  consolation;  and 
Eleanor  by  repeated  complaints  induced  pope  Celestine  to 
pronounce  the  sentences  of  excommunication  and  interdict 
against  Leopold,  and  to  threaten  similar  measures  against 
Henry,  unless  he  immediately  liberated  his  captivct     There 

was,  however,  one  man,  who  openly  rejoiced  at 
ifthe^^  the  intelligence,  John,  the  king's  brother,  who 
cro^n.  repaired  in  haste  to  Paris,  surrendered  to  Philip 

some  portions  of  Normandy,  did  him  homage  for 
the  rest  of  Richard's  continental  possessions,  and  returning  to 
England,  assembled  an  army  to  contend  for  the  crown.  But 
as  tide  king  observed,  <<  John  was  not  a  man  to  succeed  by 

•  HoYed.  402.  409.    Angf.  Sac  li.  402. 

t  Hoved.  410.     Kym.  i.  T^— 78.     Pet.  Bies.  ep.  145  et  seq. 
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force,  when  force  was  opposed  to  him.''    Though  the  fidelity 
of  the  grand  justiciary  was  doubtful,  the  prelates  and  barons 
unfurled  the  royal  standard:  an  armament  of  foreign  mercena- 
ries was  repulsed   from  the  coast:   and  the  pusillanimous 
usurper  consented  to  an  armistice,  that  he  might  form  new 
plans,  and  watch  the  eourse  of  events.    At  the  same  time  his 
confederate  the  king  of  France,  having  sent  a 
messenger  to  Richard  to  give  him  back  his  hom-    ^^^P^' 
age,  entered  Normandy  with  a  powerful  army,     mundy. 
Several  fortresses  yielded  through  fear  or  treache- 
ry: but  RoUen,the  capital,  was  saved  by  the  exertions  of  the 
earl  of  Essex,  who  had  lately  returned  from  the  holy  land. 
He  harangued  the  citizens;  pointed  their  indignation  against 
the  perfidy  of  the  man,  who  had  turned  his  back  to  the  infi- 
dels; and  animated  their  patriotism  by  the  prospect  of  the 
desolation   around  them.     They  courageously  repelled  the 
enemy.     Even  the  women  mounted  the  walls,  and  poured 
boiling  pitch  on  the  heads  of  the  assailants.     Philip's  military 
engines  were  burnt:  and  the  gan^ison  boldly  threw  open  the 
gates,  and  invited  him  to  advance  if  he  durst.     He  preferred 
to  retire,  and  by  his  departure  gave  a  short  pause  to  the  hor- 
rors of  war.* 

Longchamp,  the  chancellor,  who  still  remained 
in  exile,  was  the  first  to  discover  the  prison  of    T'**^^  ^^"^ 
his  sovereign.     By  repeated  solicitations  he  ob-    rtlesae,^  * 
tained  permission  of  Henry  to  conduct  Richard 
to  the  diet  at  Hagenau.     Before  this  august  but      j^p^;]  ^3 
incompetent  tribunal  the  king  listened  to  the  ac- 
cusations against  him,  that  he  had  confederated  with  Tancred 
to  oppose  the  right  of  the  emperor  to  the  crown  of  Sicily;  that 
he  had  unjustly  seized  the  kingdom  of  Cyprus;  that  he  had 
hired  assassins  to  murder  the  marquess  of  Montferrat;t  and 
that  he  had  treated  with  insult  the  German  nation  at  the  siege 
of  Acre.     His  manly  and  persuasive  defence  was  received  by 
the  princes  of  the  diet  with  applause  and  commiseration. 
Even  the  cold-hearted  Henry  appeared  to  relent.     He  order; 
^d  the  king's  chains  to  be  struck  off;  showed  him  the  respect 


*  HoTed.  411—413.    Newbrig-iv.  32.    Rym.  i.  85.    Gerv.  1581. 

f  To  repel  this  chai^  a  letter  was  produced  from  the  sheik  or  old  man 
of  the  mountain,  the  chief  of  the  Hassassins,  who  declared  that  he  had  pro- 
cured the  murder  of  Conrad  in  reven^fe  of  the  injustice  offered  by  that 
nobleman  to  some  of  lus  subjects.*  Rym.  i.  71.  1  am  not  convinced  that 
the  objection  drawn  from  the  date  wilt  prove  this  instrument  to  be  a  forge- 
ry. But  if  it  be  genuine,  it  wiU  prove  of  little  service  to  the  cause  of 
Richard.  No  great  credit  can  be  given  to  the  testimony  of  a  man,  who  ac- 
knowledges himself  to  be  a  murderer  by  profession.  • 

Vol.  II.  35 
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due  to  a  crowned  head;  and  consented  to  treat  about  the 
amount  of  his  ransom.* 

The  prospect  of  liberty  revived  the  spirits  of  Richard^  who 
despatched  the  chancellor  to  England  with  a  letter  to  the 
council  of  regency.  By  their  orders  a  tax  of  twenty  shillings 
was  imposed  on  every  knight's  fee :  the  plate  of  the  churches 
was  sold  or  redeemed :  one-fourth  of  every  man's  income  was 
extorted  from  the  clergy  and  laity:  and  all  were  required  to 
make  the  king  such  presents  as  might  deserve  his  gratitude. 
But,  whether  it  were  owing  to  the  poverty  of  the  nation,  or 
to  ^e  peculation  of  the  officers,  the  amount  fell  short  of  the 
sum  at  which  it  had  beei^ computed:  and  to  supply  the  defi- 
ciency a  second  and  even  a  third  collection  was  niade  in  de- 
spite of  the  murmurs  and  discontent  of  the  people.  In  the 
mean  time  Henry  was  slow  to  conclude  the  bargain,  as  long 
as  it  remained  in  his  power  to  make  it  more  profitable.  The 
negociation  was  suspended,  and  renewed,  and  protracted;  and 
five  months  elapsed,  before  the  terms  could  be  finally  adjust- 
g  22  ^^'  These  were,  that  Richard  should  pay  one 
hundred  thousand  marks  for  his  ransom;  should 
restore  Isaac,  the  late  emperor  of  Cyprus,  to  his  libert}*,  but 
not  to  his  dominions;  and  should  deliver  the  captive  daughter 
of  Isaac  to  the  care  of  her  uncle  the  duke  of  Austria.  Henry 
in  return  engaged  to  set  the  king  at  liberty  on  the  receipt  of 
the  money;  to  aid  him  against  all  his  enemies;  and  to  mvest 
him  with  the  feudal  sovereignty  of  the  kingdom  of  Frovence, 
an  obsolete  right,  which  the  emperors  had  long  claimed,  but 
had  not  the  power  to  en  force,  t  A  distant  day  was  assigned 
for  the  performance  of  these  conditions:  and  Richard,  to  bind 
the  ^mperor  more  firmly  to  his  interest,  adopted  the  strange 
expedient  advised  by  his  mother.  In  an  assembly  of  the 
German  princes  and  English  envoys,  by  the  delivery  of  the 
cap  from  his  head,  he  resigned  his  crown  into'^ttre  hands  of 
Henry;  whd  restored  it  to  him  again  to  be  held  a$  a  fief  of 
the  empire,  with  the  obligation  of  a  yearly  payment  of  five 
ihofosand  pounds.  $  Still  no  reliance  could  be  placed  on  the 
ifajth  of  the  German,  to  whose  rapacity  a  more  tempting  ba^ 
was  ofiered  by  John  and  the  French  monarch.     On  condition 

•  Hoved.413.     Newbrig.  iv.  33. 

t  Hoved.  414.  416.    Newbrig.  iv.  38.    Gerv.  1584, 

t  This  extraordinary  transaction  is  related  aotlie  best  authority,  that  of 
Hoveden  (p.  412),  whose  testimony  seems  to  be  coafumed  by  the  fact,  that 
on  Henry's  death,  Richard  was  summoned,  like  any  other  of  the  princes 
of  the  empire,  to  vote  for  a  king  of  the  Romans.  He  sent  deputies  but 
wisely  resolved  not  to  trust  his  person  in  Germany  a  second  time.  Hoved. 
441.  It  is,  however,  possible  that  he  may  hare  been  summoned  as  long  of 
Provtnce. 
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tiiat  he  would  detain  Richard  in  captivity,  they  promised  to 
secure  to  him  a  larger  sum  than  had  been  fixed  for  the  king's 
ransom^  or  to  pay  him  at  the  rate  of  twenty  thousand  pounds 
lor  every  month  of  imprisonment    Henry  could 
not  resist  so  tempting  an  offer.     He  had  even  the       j^^^4 
effrontery  to  communicate  it  to  Richard;  but  the 
German  princes,  who  had  become  sureties  for  the  release  of 
the  English  monarch,  upbraided  their  emperor  with  his  ve- 
nality, and  compelled  him  to  relinquish  his  prey.        p  i.  4 
More  than  seventy  thousand  marks  were  receiv- 
ed on  the  spot,  and  hostages  given  for  the  payment  of  the  re- 
mainder.*   The  king  hastily  descended  the  Rhine  as  far  as 
Cologne,  the  archbishop  of  which  city  conducted  him  to  the 
port  of  Antwerp.     Here  he  embarked  on  board 
his  own  fleet     Four  days  were  consumed  in  the    ^J?!*  '•* 
intricate  navigation  of  the  river:  during  five  more    ^ngUMd. 
he  was  detained  by  contrary  winds  in  the  har-     ifftrch  13. 
hour  of  Swyoe,  opposite  the  isle  of  Cadsand :  at 
length  he  landed  at  Sandwich  amidst  the  acclamations  of  his 
iubiects,  after  an  absence  of  more  than  four  years,  t 

Though  Richard  now  breathed  the  air  of  liber- 
ty, his  heart  could  not  be  at  ease  till  he  had  chas-    5^^.** 
tised  the  perfidy  of  the  French  monarch.    Two    k^   ^' 
short  months  were  all  that  he  would  spare  to  his 
English  subjects :  and  these  were  employed,  not  in  repairing 
the  evils  caused  by  his  absence,  but  in  devising  means  to  ex- 
tort more  money  from  those  who  had  been  already  impo- 
verished by  the  amount  of  his  ransom.     In  England  he  had 
DO  longer  an  enemy  :  John's  castles  of  Marlborough,  Lancas- 
ter, and  St.  Michael's  had  previously  yielded  to  the  king's 
officers:  and  tho^e  of  Tickhill  and  Nottingham  surrendered 
as  soon  as  his  return  had  been  ascertained.     In      ngf^b  30. 
Nottingham  was  held  a  great  council  of  the 
realm,  consisting  of  fifteen  spiritual  and  temporal  peers,  with 
Eleanor,  the  queen  mother.     On  the  first  day  Richard  took 
from  several  individuals  the  offices  which  they  held  under  the 
crown,  and  sold  them  to  the  best  bidder.     The  terms  which 
he  proposed,  were  the  payment  of  a  considerable  fine  in  the 
first  itptance,  and  an  annual  rent  for  the  future.     The  next 
day  he  accused  of  treason  his  brother  John,  and  the  confiden- 

*  10,000  more  were  afterwards  paid.  The  emperor,  terrified  bjr  the 
meaacei  of  the  pope,  remitted  17,000,  to  enable  Uichard,  as  he  pretended, 
to  oppose  their  common  enemy,  the  king  of  France.  Hoved.  431.  Dice- 
to,  6^2, 673. 

t  Hoved.  417, 418.    Diceto,  672.    Genr.  1586. 
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tial  advuw  of  that  prince,  Hueh,  bishop  of  Covvntxy.  They 
were  ordered  to  appear  and  plead  to  the  charge  within  forty 
days,  under  the  following  penalties.  The  prelate,  inasmuch 
as  he  was  a  sheriff,  was  to  be  at  the  king's  mercy,  inasmuch 
as  be  was  a  bishop,  to  be  judged  by  the  church.  John  was  to 
be  outlawed,  and  to  forfeit  all  his  lands,  goods,  and  chattels. 
Neither  of  them  obeyed  the  summons,  though  it  was  thrice 
repeated  at  the  distance  of  forty  days:  and  then,  as  John  held 
lands  in  Normandy,  and  was  actually  in  France,  three  peers 
hastened  to  the  court  of  his  sovereign  lord,  the  French  king, 
to  repeat  the  accusation^  aiid  to  demand  judgment  against 
him  for  contumacy."*  On  the  third  day  of  the  council,  a  tax 
of  two  shillings  was  imposed  on  each  caracute  of  land:  and 
the  military  tenants  of  the  crown  were  required  to  accompany 
the  king  into  Normandy  after  the  rate  of  one  third  of  the 
service  to  which  they  were  bound  by  their  tenures.  The  last 
day  was  employed  in  discussing  the  extraordinary  question, 
whether  it  were  necessary  that  the  king  should  be  crowned 
again.     In  opposition  to  his  opinion  it  was  decided  in  the 

affirmative:   and  the  ceremony  was  performed 
^  at  Winchester  by  Hubert,  archbishop  of  Canteiy* 

bury.t 

Richard  now  hastened  to  join   his  army  at 

Cng  sails  to    Portsmouth.     The  wind  was  adverser  bat  his  im- 

yig^y'z.        patience  scorned  the  advice  and  wiy^shigof  the 

mariners.  He  set  sail:  the  night  proved  dark 
and  tempestuous:  and  the  next  morning  he  was  happy  to 
escape  from  the  danger  by  returning  into  the  harbour.  After 
a  tedious  delay  of  a  fortnight  he  reached  Normandy,  and  on 
his  landing  was  met  by  his  brother  John.  That  prince,  whose 
pusillanimity  was  equal  to  his  ambition,  implored  on  his  knees 
the  forgiveness  of  a  sovereign,  whom  he  had  so  cruelly  offend- 
ed. But  he  had  secured  a  powerful  intercessor  in  the  queen 
mother;  at  whose  request  Richard  received  him  into  favour; 
though  he  sternly  relused  to  restore  to  him  either  his  lands 
or  his  castles4 

It  would  weary  the  patience  of  the  reader  to 
Si?wap  '®?^  ^^^  through  a  long  and  languid  detail  of 

military  actions,  which  have  ceas^  to  hn  inte- 
resting. The  finances  of  Philip,  as  well  as  those  of  Richard, 
were  exhausted:  and  both  kings  were  compelled  to  conduct 
their  operations  on  too  petty  a  scale  to  produce  important  re- 
sults.    From  mere  lassitude  and  impotence  they  often  con- 

•  Hoved.  419.     Anna],  etc  Margan,  12. 
t  Hoved.  419,  420.     Gervaae,  1586. 

*  HoYcd.  421.    Matt  Paris.  147. 
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Wilted  to  an  armistice:  and  as  often,  on  pretenee  of  aome  rati 
or  imaginary  offence,  broke  their  word,  and  rushed  Sfi^in  to 
arms.  At  each  repetition  their  passions  grew  more  inflamed: 
die  spirit  of  retaliation  ui^^  them  to  new  cruelties:  and  at 
last  each  party  frequently  put  out  the  eyes,  instead  of  accept- 
ing the  ransom,  of  their  prisoners,^  Yet  so  equally  balanced 
were  their  powers  of  mischief,  that,  after  six  years  of  desutto* 
ry  and  sanguinary  warfare,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  de- 
termine whose  fortune  had  preponderated.  The  most  brilliant 
action  during  the  contest  was  fought  between  Gisors  and 
Courcelles.  Philip  had  marched  from  Mante  with  three  hun- 
dred knights,  their  esquires,  and  a  large  body  of  cavalry.  It 
was  his  intention  to  raise  the  siege  of  Courcelles: 
but  Courcelles  had  already  surrendered,  and  ha 
was  met  by  Richard  on  the  road  to  Gisors.  After  a  sharp 
engagement,  the  French  fled  to  timt  fortress:  the  bridge  broke 
under  the  weight  of  the  fugitives:  and  the  king  with  twenty 
knights,  all  in  armour,  was  precipitated  into  the  river  Epte. 
The  rest  perished:  Philip  was  extricated  with  difficulty;  and 
owed  his  safety  to  the  devotion  of  his  followers,  who  gallant- 
ly turned  on  the  pursuers,  and  renewed  the  battle  tul  they 
were  all  either  taken  or  slain.  Forty  barons,  one  hundred . 
knights,  and  a  hundred  and  forty  chargers  covered  with  ar- 
mour, were  the  reward  of  the  victors.  Richard,  in  a  circular 
letter,  communicated  the  news  to  his  friends  in  England;  and 
boasted  with  evident  complacency  that  he  had  nude  the  king 
of  France  drink  of  the  waters  of  the  Epte.t 

The  fortune  of  war  supplied  him  with  a  still 
more  pleasing  opportuni^  of  gratifying  his  re-    ^*^w^2^ 
sentment     Fhilip,  bishop  of  Besuvais,  under  the    oTB^ovluf. 
pretence  that  he  had  to  support  the  character  of 
a  count  as  well  as  a  bishop,  had  indulged  his  martial  disposi- 
tion, fought  at  the  head  of  his  retainers,  and  acquired  the  re- 
putation of  a  bold  and  fortunate  warrior.    It  chanced,  how- 
ever, that  in  a  skirmish  under  the  walls  of  Beauvais,  he  was 
taken  by  Machadee,  the  commander  of  the  king's  mercena- 
ries.    A  more  acceptable  present  could  not  have  been  offered 
to  Richard.     It  was  to  the  influence  of  this  prelate,  then  the 
French  envoy  to  the  court  of  the  emperor  Henry,  that  the 
English  prince  attributMrithe  most  galling  of  the  indignities, 
which  he  was  compelled  to  bear  in  his  captivity,  that  of  being 

*  Hoved.  445.  Philip  had  proposed  that  the  quairel  between  them  thoold 
be  decided  by  five  championa  on  each  side.  Richatd  sarcastically  answer- 
ed, that  he  could  have  no  objection,  if  the  kinfbf  France  and  himself  were 
to  be  two  of  the  number.    Diceto,  676. 

t  Hoved.  444.    Diceto,  704.    Par.  162.    Rym.  i.  96. 
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put  in  chains  like  a  criminal.  Philip  was  immediatdy  thrown 
loto  a  dungeon  in  the  castle  of  Rouen,  and  loaded  with  fetters 
of  iron,  as  heavy  as  his  strength  could  support  In  despair  of 
softening  the  king,  he  had  recourse  to  the  authority  of  die 
pontiff,  from  whom  he  received  a  severe  but  merited  reproofl 
He  had,  said  Celestine,  put  on  the  helmet  instead  of  the  mitre, 
and  neglected  the  duties  of  his  station  to  mix  in  the  fray  of 
battle.  And  what  added  to  his  offence,  he  had  fought  against 
the  champion  of  the  cross,  who  sought  only  to  recover  his 
own;  and  in  favour  of  a  recreant  prince,  who,  in  violation  of 
his  oath,  had  invaded  the  property  of  another.  Such  miscon- 
duct rendered  him.  unworthy  of  the  protection  of  the  churchy 
or  the  interposition  of  the  holy  see.  He  might  intercede  for 
him  as  a  friend;  he  could  not  employ  authority  as  a  pontiff 
Richard  soon  afterwards  received  a  letter  in  which  Celestine 
desired  him  to  pity  ^<  his  dear  son,  the  bishop  of  Beauvais :'' 
and  in  return  sent  to  the  pontiff  that  prelate's  coat  of  mail, 
with  the  following  scroll  attached  to  it.  <<  lAiok  \f  this  be 
the  coat  qf  thy  son  or  not.^^  "  No,"  replied  thfe  pope,  with 
a  smile,  ^^  it  is  the  coat  of  a  son  of  Mars.  Let  Mars  deliver 
him  if  he  can.''  Even  the  king's  necessities  could  not  sub- 
due his  resentment.  He  refused  a  ransom  of  ten  thousand 
marks:  nor  did  the  bishop  of  Beauvais  recover  his  liberty  till 
Richard  was  laid  in  the  grave.* 

If  England,  during  these  quarrels,  was  spared 
**^''  the  ravages,  it  was  compelled  to  support  the  ex- 

pense, of  the  war.  Richard  seemed  to  consider  it  as  an  ap« 
pendage  to  his  transmarine  dominions,  valuable  only  in  pro- 
portion to  the  revenue  which  he  could  derive  from  it  To 
raise  money  became  the  principal  duty  of  the  justiciary,  who 
acted  as  regent  in  the  king's  absence:  and  from  the  accounts 
of  archbishop  Hubert,  we  learn  that  he  transmitted  to  the  king, 
in  the  short  space  of  two  years,  the  enormous  sum  of  eleven 
hundred  thousand  pounds.  The  reader  .perhaps  will  not  be 
displeased  to  learn  by  what  expedients  this  money  had  been 
raised.  1.  Before  his  departure  for  Palestine  the  king  had 
sold  many  of  the  lands  and  offices  belonging  to  the  crown. 
These  were  resumed :  and  to  palliate  the  injustice  of  the  mea- 
aure,  it  was  pretended  that  the  purchasers  had  been  indemni* 
fied  by  the  profits  which  they  had  made  in  the  intervaLt 
2.  The  tax  of  two  shillings  on  every  caracuteof  land,  imposed 
in  the  council  at  Nottingham,  had  been  afterwards  increased 

•  Hoved.  437, 438.    Dlttjto,  704.    Par.  153.    Ne^brig^.  v.  SO.    John 
releftBecl  htm  od  the  payment  of  2000  marlu.     Hoved.  452. 
+  Hoved.  420.    Brompt.  1259. 
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to  five.  The  caracute  was  fixed  at  one  hundred  acres:  and 
commiasionera  were  appointed  to  inquire  upon  oath,  and  to 
enrol  the  number  of  such  caracutes,  with  the  names  of  the 
proprietors  in  every  hundred  or  wapentake.  To  ensure  pay- 
ment the  lord  was  authorized  to  distrain  his  tenant:  and  if 
any  deficiency  remained,  the  sheriff  was  ordered  to  make  it 
good  by  levying  distress  on  the  demesne  lands  of  the  lord.* 
3.  Tournaments  had  been  introduced  into  England  in  the  tur- 
bulent reign  of  Stephen,  and  prohibited  by  the  policy  of  his 
successor :  Richard  revived  them,  on  the  plea  tliat  they  were 
necessary  to  teach  the  use  of  arms,  and  to  fit  the  rising  genera- 
tion for  the  defence  of  their  country.  But  these  patriotic 
views  were  in  reality  prompted  by  avarice:  before  any  indi- 
vidual could  partake  of  such  martial  sports  a  royal  license  was 
requisite :  and  its  price  was  duly  fixed  at  the  rate  of  twenty 
marks  for  an  eari,  ten  for  a  baron,  four  for  a  knight  with,  and 
two  for  a  knight  without,  land.t  4.  Richard  broke  the  great 
seal,  ordered  a  new  one  to  be  made,  and  declared  by  procla- 
mation that  no  grant  under  the  former  should  be  deemed  va- 
lid in  courts  of  law.  The  consequence  was  that  the  holders 
of  such  grants  were  compelled  to  exhibit  them  in  the  office  of 
the  chancellor,  and  to  pay  the  usual  fees  a  second  time.j: 
5.  The  institution  of  itinerant  justices  was  resumed  or  con- 
tinued: but  their  instructions  were  improved  by  such  addi- 
tions as  circumstances  suggested.  §  They  were  to  considei- 
the  king  as  succeeding  in  the  place  of  the  Jews  who  had  been 
killed  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  and  to  require  fines  from 
their  murderers,  and  payment  from  their  debtors:  they  were 
to  annul  all  grants  which  had  been  made  by  prince  John,  and 
to  receive  all  moneys  that  were  due  to  him:  they  were  to  in- 
quire into  the  state  of  all  wardships  and  escheats,  the  real 
value  of  all  the  lands,  and  the  quantity  of  stock  on  each  farm; 
they  were  to  impose  tallis^s  on  the  cities,  burghs,  and  an- 
cient demesnes  of  the  crown;  and  to  exact  the  payment  of  all 
arrears  from  those  who  had  promised  to  contribute  towards 

•  Hoved.  443. 

f  Hoved.  424.  Newbrig^.  ▼.  4.  Diceto,  676,  Accordlnj^  to  this  writei- 
the  exercise  of  tournaments  taught  the  knights  to  behave  with  greater 
courtesr  to  their  CM>tives,  and  to  release  them  firequently  on  their  parole. 
Ibid. 

^  Hoved.  446. 

4  The  juries  to  try  pleas  of  the  crown  appear  now  to  have  regularly  con- 
sisted of  twelve  persons.  The  judges  appointed  two  knights  in  each  coun- 
ty, whose  office  it  was  to  select  two  others  from  each  hundred  in  the  couo> 
tv.  The  latter  added  ten  free  and  lawful  men  from  the  neighbourhood  to 
their  own  number,  and  thus  formed  a  jury  of  twelve  for  their  particular  hun- 
dred.   Hored.  42.'?. 
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fhe  king's  ransom.  *  ^'  By  these  and  similar  inquisitions/' 
aays  a  contemporary  writer,  <<  England  was  reducc»l  to  pover- 
ty from  one  sea  to  the  other. ''t 

To  exactions    so  frequent   and  so  vexatious 
Riot  in  jjiei)  ^iii  QQt  submit  without  murmuring:  and  a 

London.         factious  demagogue  in  the  city  of  London,  im- 
proved the  opportunity  to  direct  the  public  discontent  against 
the  higher  classes  in  society.     William  Fitz-Osbert,  equally 
distinguished  by  the  length  of  his  beard,  and  the  vehemence 
of  his  eloquence,  professed  himself  **  the  advocate  of  the  peo- 
ple," but  at  the  same  time  was  careful  to  flatter  the  wishes  of 
the  prince.     He  did  not  deny  that  the  war  was  just  and  ne- 
cessary, or  that  the  nation  was  bound  to  furnish  supplies  to 
the  sovereign:  but  he  contended  that  the  rich  and  powerful 
had  contrived  means  to  shift  the  burden  from  their  own 
shoulders,  and  to  impose  it  on  those  who  were  the  least  able 
to  bear  it     He  crossed  the  sea  to  lay  his  sentiments  before 
the  king,  by  whom  he  was  not  unfavourably  received;  re- 
turned in  haste  to  London;  and  by  inflammatory  harangues 
from  St  Paul's  cross,  threw  the  whole  city  into  a  ferment. 
Associations  were  formed:  flfty-two  thousand  persons  bound 
themselves  to  obey  the  orders  of  their  '< advocate:"  and  the 
more  wealthy  inhabitants  trembled  for  their  lives  or  fortunes. 
Archbishop  Hubert  thought  it  his  duty  to  oppose  the  dema- 
gogue: and  in  a  meeting  of  the  citizens,  by  his  mild  and  pursua- 
sive  eloquence,  induced  them  to  give  him  hostages  as  securities 
that  they  would  keep  the  king's  peace.     Fitz-Osbert  now 
saw  the  storm  that  was  gathering.     With  an  axe  he  clove 
the  head  of  the  officer  sent  to  arrest  him:  and  fleeing  to  the 
church  of  St.  Mary  of  Arches,  fortified  the  tower  against 
his  opponents.    But  the  people,  separated  from  their  leader, 
remained  quiet:  on  the  fourth  day,  the  church  by  design  or 
accident  was  set  on  fire:  and  Fitz-Osbert,  as  he 
A^^^fV    '    attempted  to  escape  in  the  confusion,  was  stabbed 
P"    '       in  the  body  by  the  son  of  the  oflicer  whom  he 
had  murdered.     The  WQund  did  not  produce  instant  death: 
he  was  hastily  tried,  condemned,  dragged  at  the  tail  of  a  horse 
to  *'  the  elms"  at  Tyburn,  and  hanged  in  chains  with  nine  of 
his  followers.     His  friends  pronounced  him  a  martyr:  and  a 
report  was  spread  that  miracles  had  been  wrought  at  his 
grave.     Some  examples  of  severity  dispersed  the  enthusiasts 

•  They  were  to  yalue  stock  in  the  following  manner,  an  ox,  cow,  or 
draugbt  horse  at  4a.,  a  sow  or  boar  at  13  pence,  a  sheep  with  fine  wool  at 
10  pence,  with  coarse  wool  at  6  pence.     Hoved.  424. 

f  Hit  et  aliis  vexatiombua,  aire  joste  sive  ir\iuf te,  tota  Ang^a  a  man  usque 
ad  mare  rcdacta  eat  ad  inopiam.    lloved.  445.    See  him  als9  423.  446. 
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that  collected  around  it:  and  in  a  few  weeks  the  doctrines  and 
the  name  of  Fitz-Osbert  were  forgotten.* 

Richard  had  the  satisfaction  to  survive  his  two 
great  persecutors,  the  duke  of  Austria,  and  the    ?!*!j^ 
emperor  of  Grermany.     To  save  the  lives  of  his    ^^P^*** 
hostages  he  had  sent  to  the  former,  according  to  a  preceding 
agreement,  the  princess  of  Cyprus,  and  his  niece,  the  maid  of 
Bretagne.    Before  they  arrived,  Leopold  was  dead.    He  had 
crushed  his  foot  by  a  fall  from  his  horse:  a  mortificatioo  en- 
I  sued:  aitd  on  his  death  bed,  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  absolu- 

tion, he  consented  to  release  the  hostages,  and 
order  the  restitution  of  the  money,  which  he  had        ^^^^* 
extorted  from  the  English  mooarch.t    Henry,      of  Henry, 
for  a  while  at  least,  enjoyed  the  fruit  of  his  dis- 
honesty.    With  Richa^'s  ransom  he  raised  a  powerful  army 
to  persecute  his  claim  on  the  kingdom  of  Sicily.    A  torrent 
of  Germans  poured  from  the  Alps  into  Italy;  Apulia  and 
Campania  were  overrun:  and  the  Sicilians,  to  escape  the 
ravages  of  a  barbarous  enemy,  submitted  by  treaty  to  his  au* 
.  tliority.     But  the  perfidious  emperor  laughed  at  the  obliga- 
tion of  his  word;  put  out  the  eyes  of  the  son  of  Tancred  (the 
father  was  dead) ;  threw  the  queen  Sybilla,  her  daughters, 
and  the  principal  nobility  into  chains;  and  was  followed  into 
Germany  by  a  long  train  of  captives,  and  one  hundred  and 
fifty  horses  leaden  with  the  most  valuable  spoils  of  the  con- 
quered provinces.     But  in  a  second  expedition  his  cruelties 
excited    the  empress   Constantia  to   join   her  countrymen 
against  her  husband.     Besieged  in  a  castle  he  condescended 
to  seek  a  reconciliation,  which  in  a  short  time  was  followed 
by  his  death.     Like  Leopold  during  life  he  had  despised  the 
dictates  of  his  conscience  and  the  papal  excommunication:  in 
death  like  him  he  acknowledged  his  injustice,  and  ordered 
the  ransom  of  Richard  to  be  restored,     it  is  useless  to  add, 
that  the  restitution  was  easily  eluded  by  his  successor4 

It  was  Richard's  fate  to  perish  in  an  ignoble 
quarrel  with  one  of  his  barons.     A  treasure  had     ^^*  ^??  ** 
been  discovered  on  the  estate  of  Vidomar,  vis-: 
count  of  Limoges:  and  though  a  part  had  been  offered  to 

*  Hoved.  435.    Diceto,  691.    Geir.  1591.     Newbrig.  ▼.  20,  21. 

t  How  much  had  been  received  in  all,  is  unknown.  A  portion  was  spent 
uilding  the  walb  of  Vienna.  But  4000  marks  were  offered  to  the  hos- 
tages at  uieir  departure,  to  take  to  Richard.  Thcf  refused  the  charge: 
lest,  if  any  part  should  be  lost  or  stolen  during  the  joumef,  the  king  should 
compel  them  to  make  up  the  deficiency.  Hoved.  426.  £p.  Inn.  Pap,  i 
ep.  230. 
t  Hoved.  424.  440.    Qerv.  1597.    Ep.  Inn.  i.  ep.  230 
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satisfy  the  king,  he  demanded  the  whole.     On  the  refusal  of 
Vidomar,  Richard  besieged  his  castle  of  Chaluz;  and  con- 
temptuously rejected  the  conditional  offer  of  surrender  made 
by  the  garrison.     It  chanced,  as  he  rode  round 
M^^h^26  walls  in  company  with  Mait^hadee,  that  an 

arrow  wounded  him  in  the  left  shoulder.  The 
signal  for  the  assault  was  immediately  given:  the  castle  was 
taken  by  storm :  and  with  the  exception  of  Gourdon,  the 
archer  who  had  wounded  the  king, the  captives  were  ordered  to 
be  hanged  as  robbers  who  had  detained  the  property  of  their 
sovereign.  An  unskilful  surgeon  now  extracted  the  head  of 
the  arrow:  and  symptoms  of  mortification  «oon  warned  the 
king  of  his  approaching  dissolution.  He  sent  for  his  confes- 
sor, received  the  sacrament  with  sentiments  of  compunction, 
and  ordering  Gourdon  into  his  presence,  gave  him  his  liberty 
with  one  hundred  shillings  to  take  him  home.  Qut  Mar* 
chadee  secretly  detained  the  unhappy  youth,  and  ordered 
him  to  be  flayed  alive.  Richard  expired  in  the 
^jf  ^'^6  forty-second  y^ar  of  his  age.  His  body  was 
^"  *  buried  at  Fontevraud  at  the  feet  of  his  lather: 
his  Hon-heart  (the  epithet  had  formerly  iSattered  him),  he  be- 
queathed to  the  citizens  of  Rouen,  in  gratitude  for  their  loy- 
alty and  attachment* 

To  a  degree  of  muscular  strength,  which  falls 
His  cha-  ^^  ij^g  1^^  ^f  fg^^  Richard  added  a  mind  incapa- 
ble of  fear.  Hence  in  the  ancient  annalists  he 
towers  as  a  warrior  above  all  his  contemporaries.  Nor  was 
this  pre-eminence  conceded  to  him  by  the  christians  alone. 
Even  a  century  after  his  death  his  name  was  employed  by 
the  Saracen  cavalier  to  chide  his  horse,  and  by  the  Saracen 
mother  to  terrify  her  children.  But  when  we  have  given 
him  the  praise  of  valour,  his  panegyric  is  finished.  His 
laurels  were  steeped  in  blood,  and  his  victories  purchased 
with  the  impoverishment  of  his  people.  Of  the  meanness  to 
which  he  could  stoop  to  procure  money,  and  the  injustices 
into  which  he  was  hurried  by  the  impetuosity  of  his  passions, 
the  reader  has  found  numerous  instances  in  the  preceding 
pages.  To  his  wife  he  was  as  faithless  as  he  had  been  rebel- 
lious to  his  father.  If  in  a  fit  of  repentance  he  put  away  his 
mistress,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  his  reformation  did 
not  survive  the  sickness  by  which  it  was  suggested.! 

The  only  benefits  which  the  nation  received  in 
n   Laws,      return  for  the  immense  sums  with  which  it  had 

*  Hovcd.  449.     Diceto,  705.    Rig-ord.  42. 
t  Joinville,  35.     Hoved.  428. 
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furnished  the  king  in  his  expedition  to  Palestine^  for  his  ran- 
som from  captivity,  and  in  support  of  his  wars  in  France, 
were  two  legislative  charters.  By  one  of  these  he  established 
a  uniformity  of  weights  and  measures  throughout  the  realm: 
by  the  other  he  mitigated  the  severity  of  the  law  of  wrecks. 
Formerly  it  had  been  held  that  by  the  loss  of  the  vessel  the 
original  owner  lost  all  right  to  his  goods,  which  then  became 
the  property  of  the  crown.     Henry  I.  had  granted  that,  if  any 

i  man  escaped  alive,  it  should  be  considered  no  wreck:  Henry 

II.  added  that,  if  even  a  beast  escaped  by  which  the  owner 

i  might  be  discovered,  he  should  be  allowed  three  months  to 

claim  his  property.     Richard  now  enacted,  that  if  the  owner 

p  perished,  his  sons  and  daughters,  and  in  their  default  his 

,  brothers  and  sisters,  should  have  a  prior  claim  in  preference 

to  the  crown.* 

•  Leg.  Sax.  342.  349. 
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